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PREFACE 

It  has  taken  twice  as  many  words  to  tell  the  history  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  and  the  Counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  as  the  author 
and  publisher  intended.  No  one  who  will  read  it  can  be  more  alive  to  its 
merits,  more  conscious  of  its  shortcomings  and  imperfections  than  they;  nor 
of  the  difficulty  of  compressing  so  much  data  into  even  800,000  or  a  million 
words.  One  line  of  research  opens  others,  and  the  trail  might  be  pursued  for 
years  without  coming  to  the  end.  Therefore,  the  attempt  has  been  to  give  the 
high  tops  of  Long  Island  history,  especially  that  of  the  vast  development  which 
has  marked  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  less  of  discovery 
and  settlement  and  more  of  recent  times.  The  World  War  has  been  the  largest 
single  subject  and  the  narratives  and  data  covering  some  200,000  words  afford 
possibly  the  first  regional  history  yet  compiled  of  that  great  conflict.  The  roll 
of  honor;  the  names  of  the  heroes  cited  or  decorated  for  valor  are  the  full 
official  lists  of  the  Adjutant  General  at  Albany.  The  local  narratives  are 
the  work  of  historians  appointed  by  village  boards  and  presidents,  at  the  instance 
of  the  State  Historian  at  Albany.  Their  unevenness  is  their  most  striking 
feature,  for  some  of  the  compilers  had  a  sense  of  what  is  interesting  and 
important,  while  others  gave  the  merest  notes.  And  here  might  be  mentioned 
one  of  the  obstacles  encountered.  The  historian  of  Sag  Harbor  was  forbidden 
to  furnish  this  information,  which  existed  in  large  measure,  by  the  Village 
President;  while  the  historian  of  North  Hempstead  refused  on  his  own 
responsibility;  both  parties  believing  they  better  would  arrange  the  information 
in  their  own  volumes  and  publish  it  themselves.  This  has  been  done  already 
for  Islip  in  an  attractive  book.  It  was  the  aim  to  give  a  history  of  each 
religious  denomination  and  the  historic  churches.  Few  clergymen  responded, 
but  others  did  so,  and  almost  all  of  the  church  history  was  compiled  by  the 
pastors  or  taken  from  books  about  each  church,  such  as  Warriner’s  “Old 
Sands  Street  Church”;  “St.  Ann’s  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,”  by 
Roscoe  Conkling  Ensign  Brown.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Burrell,  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery,  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches, 
while  the  Reverend  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  F.  Carson, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  C.  Albertson  did  this  for  themselves  or  had  it  done. 
Mignon  Hall,  a  native  of  Alabama,  with  wide  newspaper  experience  in  New 
Orleans,  Birmingham,  Chicago,  Omaha,  San  Antonio,  and  with  New  York 
magazines,  wrote  most  of  the  clubs,  some  of  the  churches  and  the  Quakers.  Her 
long  history  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  was  revised  and  supplemented 
by  Charles  Frankenberger,  the  librarian,  until  it  is  about  12,000  words  long. 
The  history  of  the  26th  and  77th  Divisions  was  written  by  J.  A.  Waldron, 
editor  and  literary  editor  of  “Judge”  for  fourteen  years,  a  playwright  and  story 
writer  of  versatility  widely  known.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
assigned  H.  L.  Northcott,  one  of  its  secretaries,  to  the  task.  The  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  assigned  Mrs.  Jean  Wick  Adams,  its  publicity  secretary, 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  entrusted  the  work  to  William  Harper  Bennett, 
who  had  the  close  co-operation  of  Daniel  A.  Tobin  of  Brooklyn,  State 
Deputy  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Masonic  history  was  sought  by  a 
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circular  letter  addressed  to  the  Worshipful  Master  of  every  Masonic  Lodge  on 
Long  Island  by  Robert  Judson  Kenworthy,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  himself  long  a  resident  of  Kings  County,  where  he 
was  advanced  to  District  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  responses  were  few.  Ossian 
Lang,  Grand  Historian  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  furnished  much  information,  which 
was  supplemented  by  that  of  others.  The  Lodge  history  is  appended  to  that  of 
the  places  where  they  meet,  and  it  is  an  example  of  the  uneven  information 
obtained  by  personal  solicitation.  The  story  of  the  Elks  was  compiled  for  the 
Brooklyn  lodge  by  Richardson  Webster  and  is  a  reprint  of  his  pamphlet. 

In  Queens,  much  is  due  to  the  Queensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
has  published  a  monthly  magazine  for  years,  giving  information  not  obtainable 
in  any  other  county.  This  is  the  work  of  Walter  I.  Willis,  long  secretary  of 
the  Chamber,  and  of  Percival  Mullikin,  the  editor,  who  is  thoroughly  equipped 
for  his  post.  C.  U.  Powell,  Borough  Engineer,  and  Borough  President  Connolly, 
as  well  as  the  assistant  to  the  Borough  President,  Channing  A.  Leidy,  assisted 
materially.  William  F.  Wyckoff  assisted  with  the  village  of  Jamaica,  as  did 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Andrew  Magill,  pastor  of  the  historic  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  story  of  Richmond  Hill  was  prepared  by  Alrick  H.  Man,  son  of 
Albon  P.  Man,  the  lawyer,  and  original  developer  of  the  famous  Kew  Gardens. 
He  gives  a  side  light  on  the  financing  of  a  community  which  would  be  of 
interest  to  real  estate  dealers  if  it  could  be  included  in  the  history  of  other 
towns  around  New  York. 

In  Suffolk  County  the  outstanding  features  are  the  chapters  on  Easthampton 
and  Sag  Harbor  by  H.  D.  Sleight,  a  newspaper  writer  whose  family  has  lived 
in  the  village  of  Sag  Harbor  for  two  hundred  odd  years.  These  chapters  are 
exhaustive.  Southampton  history  is  taken  from  the  work  of  James  Truslow 
Adams  and  other  sources  and  supplemented  by  information  given  by  Mr.  S.  L. 
Parrish  and  other  old  residents.  In  Mattituck,  almost  all  is  from  the  church 
history  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  Craven,  while  in  Southold,  most  is  due  to  Miss  Bertha 
Whitaker,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Epher  Whitaker  and  sister  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  William  Force  Whitaker,  who  threw  open  the  library,  books  and 
files  of  her  beloved  father,  who  was  pastor  of  the  old  Southold  Church  for  half 
a  century.  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock  was  also  helpful.  In  Greenport  much  was  due 
to  Mrs.  Lillian  Townsend,  the  local  historian  of  the  World  War,  who  furnished 
the  first  adequate  list  of  local  veterans,  with  the  service  performed  by  each. 

Hal  B.  Fullerton,  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
gave  suggestions  and  information  and  developed  the  theory  that  the  water  in 
Lake  Ronkonkoma  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Vermont.  “The  History  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,”  written  by  Felix  E.  Reifschneider,  is  published  in 
full,  after  being  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  engineers  and  other 
high  officials  of  the  railroad.  It  is  of  interest  because  of  its  intimate  bearing 
on  the  development  of  every  part  of  the  Island.  Indeed,  the  revision  of  proofs 
and  manuscripts  has  been  painstaking  and  those  who  have  read  the  history 
piece-meal  have  praised  it  highly. 

Much  of  the  information  about  commerce  and  industry  was  gained  with 
the  aid  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  most  helpful  of  its  staff  being  Lieutenant 
Colonel  H.  Edmund  Bullis  and  Grant  E.  Scott.  The  files  of  newspapers, 
particularly  of  the  “Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,”  were  most  valuable,  and  in  them¬ 
selves  alone  would  provide  a  complete  source  of  adequate  material  about  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island.  The  “Freeport  Review”  files  were  used  freely  in  compiling 
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the  history  of  Nassau  County,  and  many  others  were  consulted.  The  bibliography 
is  not  published  for  it  would  do  an  injustice.  In  almost  every  case  credit  is 
given  in  the  text  for  the  source  of  information.  This  is  not  true,  however,  where 
scores  of  histories  were  consulted,  and  the  details  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island 
(Brooklyn)  were  culled  from  a  dozen  standard  sources.  Many  pamphlets  were 
used,  which  is  particularly  true  of  the  sketches,  the  part  of  the  work  the  writer 
most  enjoyed.  He  believes  that  some  of  these,  particularly  that  on  Mr.  Beecher, 
will  compare  favorably  with  anything  of  the  kind  ever  written. 

Half  tones  were  furnished  by  the  “Brooklyn  Eagle,”  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Queensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
and  by  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  through  Dr.  Hill  and  Fred  C.  Cocheu,  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Howard  Melish,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity;  by  Edward  F.  Stevens,  Librarian  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library; 
and  by  Raymond  F.  Almirall,  the  architect  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  and 
the  projected  embellishment  of  the  Prospect  Park  Plaza  with  the  front  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Public  Library.  The  pastors  of  several  churches  furnished 
half  tones. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  at  least  every  important  bank  asking  for  data  and 
too  often  none  was  furnished.  Such  banks  are  carried  in  tables  and  general 
statements  as  the  best  possible  which  could  be  done. 

Desk  room  was  furnished  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  Montague  Street 
Branch  Library  in  Brooklyn  and  much  assistance  given  by  Calvin  W.  Fess  and 
his  assistants  in  the  Reference  Department,  where  books  and  newspaper  files 
were  available  at  all  times. 

The  Dutch  influence  is  accentuated  as  against  the  English,  and  Broadhead’s 
“History  of  New  York”  followed  closely.  And  this  is  done  from  conviction, 
not  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  great  community  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  was  from  the  beginning  the  melting  pot  of  America,  where  differences 
were  appeased,  and  harshness  softened,  and  religious  toleration  for  the  most 
part  and  with  few  exceptions,  established  and  maintained.  Its  motley  popula¬ 
tion,  drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  was  the  first  to  throw  off  its  heart 
allegiance  to  the  old  world  and  to  call  itself  American.  While  New  England 
was  English,  the  Delaware  Swede,  and  Pennsylvania  German,  its  poor,  its 
adventurers  and  its  outcasts,  looking  toward  the  future,  forward  and  not  back¬ 
ward,  were  the  first  to  use  the  magic  word  which  knit  the  colonies  into  one 
indissoluble  union,  forever  to  be  American.  That  was  in  1743,  and  when  the 
Revolution  came  after  thirty  years,  it  was  not  yet  as  an  American  but  as  a 
Continental  Army  that  the  patriots  followed  the  standards  of  Washington.  Only 
after  Independence  had  been  won  did  the  name  come  into  general  use. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  “The  Evening  World.”  The 
editors  of  that  newspaper  suggested  I  should  write  for  the  Brooklyn-Queens 
Section  the  first  complete  history  of  Long  Island  from  the  days  of  the  original 
Indian  inhabitants  up  to  and  including  the  year  1923. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  make  full  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  suggestions 
and  the  liberal  aid  furnished  by  “The  Evening  World”  in  rounding  up  material 
and  in  the  many  editorial  suggestions.  “The  Story  of  Brooklyn”  first  appeared 
as  a  daily  feature  of  the  Brooklyn-Queens  Section  of  “The  Evening  World” 
during  the  early  part  of  1923. 


Henry  Isham  Hazelton. 
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PART  I 


GENERAL  HISTORY 


CHAPTER  I 


LONG  ISLAND— THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ATLANTIS 

SOME  of  the  old  students  of  history  represent  Long  Island  as  one  of  the 
world’s  great  battlefields.  It  compares  with  Armageddon,  the  most  famous 
of  historic  fields,  and  it  has  in  common  the  fact  that,  like  Armageddon,  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  conflict  through  succeeding  ages  since  the  dawn  of  time.  Today 
millions  of  happy  inhabitants  pass  over  its  hills  and  along  its  highways  and 
shores  giving  little  heed  to  the  landmarks  which  stand  out  everywhere  to  point 
to  the  conflict  of  relentless  ages. 

No  other  part  of  the  United  States  bears  the  signs  of  so  many  constant, 
never-ending,  ceaseless  changes. 

Time  and  again  the  land  has  advanced  and  receded  from  the  Narrows  to 
Montauk  Point,  has  risen  and  defied  Old  Neptune  and  sunk  again  beneath  his 
mastering  power.  Those  who  give  thought  to  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  think 
these  changing  sands  may  be  a  straggling  remnant  of  the  army  of  Atlantis, 
which  was  overthrown  by  that  monarch’s  power  centuries  ago,  or  perhaps  a 
daughter  of  that  lost  continent,  for  Plato’s  age-old  story  is  believed  more  and 
more  today,  as  science  proves  the  mutability  of  earthly  things. 

Thick  meadows  underlie  the  battle  line  along  the  Atlantic  shore.  Each  layer 
of  grass  grew  in  the  sunlight  at  high-tide  level  and  was  forced  down,  as  the 
shore  sank,  trampled  out  of  sight  by  the  furious  onsets  of  Old  Neptune’s  forces. 
Some  of  the  sod,  uprooted  as  the  battle-charge  turned  the  outer  defense  line 
back  upon  itself,  has  disclosed  the  imprint  of  cloven  hoofs,  whether  of  deer,  bison, 
or  other  species,  nobody  today  can  tell.  Some  of  the  sod  contains  fresh  water 
plants.  Swamps  and  forests  stood  where  the  sea  holds  sway  as  tree  stumps 
prove  when  found  from  time  to  time. 

Thus  the  Neptunian  army  has  encroached  half  a  mile  on  the  average  in 
two  hundred  years.  It  still  advances  and  makes  far  more  serious  breaches  in 
the  shore  line  with  every  heavy  storming  of  the  elements.  Hempstead  Harbor 
Hill  rises  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  the  tide,  the  second  highest 
point  on  Long  Island.  Yet  it  is  a  mass  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  hammered 
into  its  present  shape  by  the  retreating  sea. 

Other  points  of  retreat  are  shown,  notably  in  the  Rockaways,  and  at  various 
other  and  sundry  points  on  the  North  and  South  Shores,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  South  Shore.  The  general  result  is  an  appreciable  gain  for  the  defenders 
of  the  land. 

Islip  has  a  forest  partly  growing  on  the  uplands,  partly  submerged  by  the 
adjacent  sea. 

The  outer  defense  line  of  sand,  running  a  hundred  miles  from  Coney  Island 
to  the  Montauk  Hills,  is  being  thrown  back  gradually  in  spots,  in  many  places 
making  distinctly  into  the  water,  as  the  furious  seas  rip  up  portions  of  the  sod 
and  pile  it  on  the  sands  above.  This  is  noticeable  opposite  Canoe  Place,  Quogue. 

Off  Sandy  Hook  lies  the  submerged  valley  of  the  Hudson  River,  surely  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This  “remarkable  gorge”  is  a  canyon,  a  series  of 
deep  depressions  in  the  ocean  bed.  They  extend  from  a  length  of  eight  miles 
to  a  width  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  And  the  valley  itself  was  much  deeper 
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when  the  river  ran  through  it  to  the  sea.  The  coast  has  fallen  from  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  feet  since  that  remote  ice  age,  while  the  region  round  about 
must  have  been  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level  of  today. 

At  that  time  Long  Island  stretched  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  south  of  its 
present  coast  line  to  the  Coney  Island,  the  Rockaways,  the  Long  Beach  and  the 
Fire  Island  of  pre-historic  days. 

Surveys  disclose  the  lines  of  trenches  beneath  the  waves  where  each  stand 
was  made,  and  the  advance  of  Neptune  was  resisted  stubbornly  and  well.  These 
battle-lines  are  defined  as  clearly  as  the  far-flung  walls  of  earth  which  French 
armies,  English  armies,  American,  Italian,  and  German  and  Austrian  armies 
stretched  from  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  the  valley  of  the  Moselle. 

The  land  retrieved  some  of  its  lost  ground;  it  has  not  been  conquered.  In 
its  rallies  it  carried  its  stratified  deposits  not  only  to  their  present  height,  but 
they  have  stood  at  times  at  least  sixty-three  feet  beyond.  The  buried  marsh  at 
Fort  Lafayette  once  was  formed  at  the  surface  just  that  much  higher  than  it 
lies  at  the  Narrows  today. 

The  land  has  advanced  again  and  held  its  ground  from  the  few  hills  which 
rose  above  the  sea  to  a  domain  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  long  and 
ten  miles  wide  at  its  extreme  breadth. 

Greek  and  Roman  writers  not  a  few,  besides  Pliny,  tell  of  strangers  from 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  who  traded  in  the  marts  of  Carthage  and  visited 
the  Greek  cities.  A  chapter  of  quotations  from  their  writings  is  given  by  Dr. 
Augustus  Le  Plongeon  in  his  work  on  “Queen  Moo.”  Many  of  the  learned 
ancients  had  clear  ideas  that  the  earth  is  round  and  revolves  on  its  axis.  Proof 
enough  is  the  word  “antipodes”  used  by  Greeks  and  Romans  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  meant  to  them  just  what  it  means  today. 

The  greater  part  of  Long  Island  on  the  South  side  of  the  range  of  hills 
called  the  Backbone  is  of  alluvial  soil,  formed  from  the  ocean’s  bed. 

In  digging  a  well  in  the  highest  ground  in  Brooklyn  years  ago  a  hemlock 
board  was  found  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  at  the  depth  of  seventy-three  feet 
oyster  and  clam  shells  were  found.  They  crumbled  on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

Clam  shells,  coal,  and  material  pronounced  a  near  relation  to  emery,  kaolin, 
and  many  other  things  have  been  reported,  most  of  them  well  authenticated  finds, 
in  putting  down  wells. 

Gravesend  was  laid  out  for  the  English  capital.  The  streets  were  at 
right  angles.  There  was  deep  water  off  the  shore  which  was  bold  and  con¬ 
spicuous.  In  1822,  Mr.  Barry  of  New  Utrecht,  eighty-nine  years  old  at  the  time, 
said  that  people  used  to  tell  him  in  his  youth  they  could  remember  when  the 
sea  broke  against  the  land  at  Gravesend.  It  then  broke  fully  a  mile  away.  The 
beach  was  formed  after  that  time  as  well  as  the  meadow  which  for  years  was 
conspicuous  between  the  beach  and  the  previous  shore.  In  1822,  when  Mr.  Barry 
related  the  story,  this  process  was  being  reversed  for  the  time  being.  Rutgert 
Van  Brunt  was  confident  that  the  beach  was  being  washed  away,  and  expected 
to  see  the  sea  breaking  over  the  land  again. 

In  the  township  of  Flatbush  in  sinking  a  well  on  the  land  of  William  Furman, 
five  miles  distant  from  Jamaica  Bay,  two  petrified  clams  were  found  at  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  feet.  One  of  them  appeared  to  be  a  sand  clam  and  the  other 
a  mud  clam.  This  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Hempstead  Plain  is  composed  of  small  pebbles  like  those  of  the  seashore. 
One  tradition  was  to  the  effect  that  Blue  Point  Bay  was  formerly  a  swamp 
An  allspice  grew  there  in  abundance,  and  oystermen  years  ago  used  to  rake 
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up  the  wood  in  a  state  of  decay.  At  one  time  the  bay  was  without  a  superior 
for  its  large  and  fine  oysters. 

John  Arthur  was  seventy-four  in  1770.  He  used  to  tell  how  Fire  Island 
Inlet  broke  through  after  one  Nicoll  settled  there  in  1688.  It  was  called  New  Gut. 

Richard  Udall  learned  from  Mr.  Willis,  an  old  man,  that  his  ancestors  told 
him  that  Fire  Island  Gut  broke  through  in  the  winter  of  1690  or  1691  in  a  storm. 
During  the  Revolution  the  gut  was  a  passage  for  privateers. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  father  of  Samuel  Jones,  at  one 
time  Chancellor  of  the  State,  went  with  some  grown  persons  as  a  boy  to  the 
south  side  of  the  island  to  view  a  new  inlet  which  just  had  broken  through  the 
beach  during  a  heavy  storm.  This  inlet  is  now  Jones  Inlet.  It  led  into  what  was 
called  in  the  old  days  Oyster  Bay  South. 

When  the  Jones  party  reached  the  spot  it  was  low  water.  Where  the  sand 
had  been  washed  away  they  discovered  a  meadow  soil  many  feet  below  high  water 
mark.  It  appeared  to  have  been  covered  by  the  beach  sands  for  many  ages.  The 
most  extraordinary  thing  about  it  all  was  the  tracks  of  cloven-hoofed  animals. 
Of  course,  they  could  not  have  been  made  after  the  inlet  was  washed  through. 
The  animals  could  not  by  any  means  get  there.  At  the  time  they  were  taken  for 
buffalo  tracks;  no  meat  cattle  could  have  been  on  the  island  possibly  at  the  time 
when  the  tracks  were  made. 

At  that  period  the  vast  expanse  of  water,  now  Great  South  Bay,  lying 
between  the  outer  beach  (Oak  Island  and  Long  Beach)  and  the  mainland  must 
have  been  a  large  meadow  resembling  the  present  Hempstead  Plains. 

In  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  upland,  a 
small  island  of  salt  meadow  was  called  Squaw’s  Island.  A  channel  separated  it 
from  the  main  meadow,  and  it  was  navigable  for  the  small  schooners  trading  in 
the  Sound.  Tradition  said  the  squaws  used  to  carry  their  papooses  to  this  little 
island.  They  took  clams  on  the  flats  and  sandbars  round  about. 

Rockaway  and  Long  Beach  are  among  the  parts  of  the  coast  most  subject  to 
change.  The  earliest  Long  Beach  Hotel  was  at  a  point  of  Long  Beach  nearer  Jones 
Inlet,  now  called  Nassau-by-the-Sea.  Expensive  homes  of  brick  and  stone  were 
grouped  there  half  a  century  or  more  ago.  They  were  all  swept  away.  Rockaway 
Point  has  grown  about  a  mile  westward  within  thirty  years  and  broadened  out 
materially.  The  sands  now  covered  by  thousands  of  summer  bungalows  was 
crossed  by  sailboats. 

Hal  B.  Fullerton  of  Medford  probably  is  more  familiar  with  the  physical 
aspects  of  Long  Island,  and  its  unusual  features  than  any  other  living  person. 
After  a  general  investigation  of  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Fullerton  arrived  in  New  York  in  1887,  after  seeing  the  plains  of  Texas  and 
the  New  England  mills.  The  unfamiliarity  with  the  Land  of  Promise  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  metropolis  surprised  him.  He  bought  a  railroad  ticket  and 
started  on  an  exploring  tour  of  the  unknown  country  which  lay  east  of  Jamaica, 
fetching  up  at  Montauk  Point.  There  he  talked  with  the  old  whaleman  in  charge 
of  the  third  lighthouse,  and  began  to  acquire  interesting  information.  On  his 
way  back,  he  was  rowed  across  to  Shelter  Island;  he  turned  east  again  and 
investigated  as  far  as  Orient,  and  traversed  the  North  Shore,  convinced  in 
the  end  that  he  had  seen  the  most  richly  and  beautifully  Nature-endowed  region 
of  the  whole  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  or  the  West  Indies. 

At  the  time  William  H.  Baldwin  just  had  taken  over  the  presidency  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  He  heard  Mr.  Fullerton’s  enthusiastic  description  at  a 
social  gathering;  and  remarked  soon  after  that  they  were  the  only  two  men  who 
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believed  in  the  future  of  Long  Island.  Mr.  Fullerton  was  persuaded  to  give  up 
a  business  he  owned,  and  to  help  develop  the  country  and  its  partner  in  trans¬ 
portation.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  own  faith  in  Long  Island  led  him  to  give  up  a  high 
official  post  with  the  Southern  Railway,  having  an  unlimited  future,  and  vast 
possibilities,  to  tackle  what  looked  like  a  forlorn  hope  with  a  long  unbroken 
record  of  receiverships  and  bankruptcies. 

Mr.  Fullerton  soon  after  published  “Unique  Long  Island,”  a  book  of  half¬ 
tones,  reproducing  photographs  he  had  taken  in  every  part  of  the  island.  It 
contained  no  reading  matter  other  than  the  captions.  It  proved  to  be  something 
of  a  departure  for  a  railroad ;  and  it  brought  upon  itself  a  storm  of  criticism. 
Railroad  experts  regarded  it  as  a  waste  of  money.  Scholars  disputed  its  veracity ; 
and  a  noted  botanist  challenged  almost  every  picture  in  the  book,  for  almost 
every  picture  told  professors  of  botany  something  they  did  not  know.  One  of 
these  savants,  a  famous  authority  on  the  flora  of  the  United  States,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  demand  of  Mr.  Baldwin  the  suppression  and  discharge  of  Mr. 
Fullerton,  who  was  overturning  the  established  notions  which  were  taught.  The 
chief  offense  which  called  forth  this  opposition  was  the  photograph  of  a  pepperage 
tree,  which  the  undisputed  authority  on  botany  said  existed  in  the  United  States 
only  in  three  specimens  near  Buffalo.  Mr.  Fullerton  replied  by  sending  on  other 
photographs  showing  Avhole  groves  of  this  very  common  Long  Island  tree.  The 
foremost  botanist  was  not  heard  from  again. 

Mr.  Fullerton  found  the  purest  white  kaolin  on  the  south  side  of  the  Peconic 
River  near  Riverhead.  It  was  pronounced  capable  of  producing  China  equal  to 
the  finest  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  water  supply  of  Long  Island.  The  natives  use 
the  expression  “first”  and  “second”  water.  The  “first  water”  is  distinctively  a 
surface  water  held  in  the  strata  of  earth  lying  above  practically  impervious  strata. 
This,  Mr.  Fullerton  has  found  at  various  depths,  forty,  seventy  and  ninety  feet. 
This  strata  has  been  kaolin,  a  material  almost  impossible  to  drill.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  similar  to  emery ;  but  is  simply  a  clay  fonnation  of  brownish  color,  from 
iron  apparently,  which  appears  to  be  compressed  mightily  and  almost  flaky. 

Although  absurd  to  the  scientist,  Mr.  Fullerton  found  the  existence  of  the 
two  supplies  to  be  a  fact.  He  found  flowing  wells  where  they  could  not  exist 
scientifically,  again  upsetting  all  precedents  in  nature. 

After  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  Lake  Ronkonkoma.  This  interesting 
body  of  fresh  water  with  a  surface  normally  fifty-seven  feet  above  sea  level  has 
been  a  mystery  to  the  inhabitants,  whether  Indians  or  white  men,  since  Long  Island 
has  been  inhabited.  No  natural  feature  of  the  country  round  about  has  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  superstitious  awe  or  attracted  so  much  scientific  attention. 
It  has  no  visible  source  of  supply  and  no  known  outlet,  yet  its  waters  rival  in 
purity  the  crystal  of  the  mountain  brook.  Lying  almost  in  the  heart  of  the 
island,  it  remains  a  marvel  to  all  who  gaze  upon  its  shining  surface.  All  sorts 
of  marvelous  qualities  have  been  imputed  to  the  lake,  for  it  has  bid  defiance 
to  and  disregarded  all  the  traits  of  character  that  ordinarily  belong  to  lakes.  It 
is  independent  of  local  rainfall  and  rises  steadily  while  the  farmers’  corn  may 
be  dying  from  drought,  and  the  leaves  are  withered  on  the  trees.  At  other  times, 
when  rain  soaks  the  ground  and  deluges  the  unfortunate  farmer  almost  out  of 
house  and  home,  the  lake  will  sink  to  its  lowest  level. 

Lake  Ronkonkoma  is  almost  circular  in  form,  a  mile  in  diameter  from  east 
to  west,  and  a  little  more  than  that  from  north  to  south.  The  shore  ever  has 
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been  a  stretch  of  pure  white  sand,  ending  in  steep  bluffs  of  loam  upon  which 
grow  great  maples,  birches,  walnut,  and  pine  trees.  When  the  country  was  a 
primeval  forest  its  shores  must  have  swarmed  with  deer.  Famous  deer  runs 
extend  for  miles  in  every  direction.  Here  the  Indian  lay  in  wait  for  his  unsus¬ 
pecting  prey,  and  slew  them  with  his  arrow.  Today  Ronkonkoma  is  a  resort 
and  picnic  ground ;  and  every  day  during  the  summer  train  loads,  and  automobile 
loads  arrive  to  enjoy  its  unusual  charms,  just  as  did  the  stage  loads  thirty  or 
forty  years  before. 

To  the  Indian  and  to  the  white  man  who  tried  to  measure  its  depth  with 
a  plumb  line,  the  lake  was  bottomless.  A  thousand  feet  of  common  fish  line  with 
a  common  bob  had  been  run  out  without  reaching  bottom.  The  original  Indian 
explanation  was  that  a  young  chief,  as  young  chiefs  do,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  a  lovely  Indian  maiden  who  scorned  and  spurned  his  love.  He  forthwith 
went  out  in  his  canoe  to  the  very  centre  of  the  lake  and  made  a  mighty  dive. 
Although  his  body  did  not  reappear  in  Ronkonkoma,  it  was  found  floating  a  few 
days  later  in  Great  South  Bay.  The  tribal  mind  was  thus  relieved  of  further 
inquiry  concerning  the  lack  of  a  surface  outlet  for  the  lake. 

Mr.  Fullerton  was  not  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  old  theories,  nor  to  believe 
it  bottomless.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake  for  a  series  of  years  was  noted  care¬ 
fully.  The  rises  were  found  to  occur  frequently  when  the  island  had  a  dry  season, 
or  rather  when  there  was  a  slight  deviation  below  the  normal  rainfall  of  fifty- 
two  inches  the  island  usually  enjoys.  Again  the  lake  fell  when  the  rainfall  of 
the  island  was  fifty-two  inches.  The  biggest  rise  took  the  lake  across  the  high¬ 
way  to  the  south  and  well  up  on  a  stone  wall.  This  high  water  mark  was  chiseled 
in  the  wall,  and  remains  today. 

At  times  the  lake  is  turbulent,  and  inflicts  serious  damage  to  the  shore. 
This  might  be  likened  to  the  damage  a  river  does  its  banks  in  spring  time  floods. 
In  1886,  Ronkonkoma  had  a  sandy  beach  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  width.  In  1890,  not  a  trace  of  sand  was  visible.  The  boat  houses, 
bathing  pavilions  and  other  structures  built  from  the  customary  ebb  and  flow  were 
washed  away.  Big  gullies  were  dug  in  a  roadway  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  used 
since  childhood.  Trees  which  stood  on  high  banks  were  either  submerged  or 
dying  from  too  much  water,  or  uprooted  by  the  washing  away  of  the  shore, 
and  thrown  forward  in  the  lake,  their  great  roots  spreading  like  branches  into 
the  air.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  the  water  submerged  a  cluster  of  trees, 
and  formed  a  little  bay  apart.  The  whole  northern  extremity  where  once  was  a 
swamp  became  a  sheet  of  water  over  which  boats  could  sail  without  impediment. 

Dr.  James  Cattnach  lost  sixty  feet  of  his  waterfront  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  which  Ronkonkoma  took  and  holds  itself.  On  the  east  side,  trees 
were  uprooted  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  thrown  into  the  water.  Loam  was 
washed  from  the  banks,  and  deposited  upon  a  sandy  bottom,  leaving  mud  and 
rank  grasses  along  the  shores.  The  proof  that  such  an  inundation  had  not  occurred 
in  years  lay  in  the  destruction  of  the  big  trees,  some  of  which  had  required  fifty 
years  to  grow. 

Dr.  Frederick  Mather,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Fish  Commission, 
went  to  the  lake  in  the  summer  of  1889  and  found  a  uniform  depth  of  fifteen 
feet,  except  in  the  centre,  where  in  an  area  one  hundred  feet  square,  the  sound¬ 
ings  recorded  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.  This  was  the  bottomless  abyss  of 
the  Indians.  In  1888,  Mr.  Mather  stocked  the  lake  with  bass,  a  few  trout  and 
some  other  cold  water  fish,  under  the  impression  that  Ronkonkoma  was  very 
cold.  At  a  dozen  feet  below  the  surface  he  found  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees ; 
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but  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  ten  to  twelve  degrees  warmer  than  the  surface 
water. 

Mr.  Fullerton  suggested  that  deep  sea  sounding  apparatus  was  needed,  and 
it  was  procured.  One  place  was  found  by  Brooklyn  investigators  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  ninety-two  feet  deep.  It  was  the  source  of  supply,  and  fresh  water 
was  pouring  in  at  such  a  rate  that  the  sounding  apparatus  of  cannon  ball  type  was 
sent  whirling  round  at  a  lively  rate.  He  found  that  the  maximum  rise  was  almost 
exactly  seven  feet;  and  that  it  follows  a  season  of  heavy  rainfall  in  the  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  mountains.  He  studied  the  relationship  between  the  over¬ 
flow  of  Ronkonkoma,  and  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Holyoke  River  which  con¬ 
tains  more  water  up  stream  than  it  does  at  its  mouth ;  and  decided  that  some  of 
the  water  must  pass  down  under  a  strata  of  rock  underlying  Connecticut  to  find 
an  outlet  in  the  porous  bottom  of  Long  Island  which  has  disclosed  no  bed  rock 
east  of  Glen  Cove,  although  Mr.  Fullerton,  acting  for  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
has  dug  wells  in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  upwards,  the  deepest 
known  on  the  island  being  of  3,700  feet  at  Greenport  and  on  the  South  Shore  in 
the  Hamptons. 

He  accounts  in  the  same  way  for  the  Mountain  Mist  Spring  which  has  been 
running  perpetually  since  the  earliest  times ;  and  was  noteworthy  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  It  spouts  near  the  top  of  Jayne’s  Hill,  near  Huntington,  which 
is  405  feet  above  sea  level,  the  highest  point  on  the  island.  In  the  same  way  he 
explains  the  spring  undersea  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  which  supplied  the  whalers 
of  a  bygone  day  with  water  so  pure  and  free  from  vegetable  matter  that  it 
could  be  kept  on  shipboard  in  casks  during  a  voyage  of  three  years  if  necessary, 
and  never  spoil.  The  whalers  would  let  down  a  hogshead  and  move  it  about 
after  pulling  out  the  bung  to  release  the  air.  When  it  was  filled  with  fresh  water 
they  drew  it  up.  The  practice  was  followed  at  an  early  period ;  but  nobody  has 
left  any  record  to  tell  how  the  spring  was  first  discovered,  or  what  accident  led 
some  forgotten  mariner  to  sink  the  first  cask.  Perhaps  a  Long  Islander  knew  of 
the  many  fresh  water  streams  pouring  into  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  island 
below  sea  level. 

This  was  further  established  by  the  fact  that  examinations  made  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  during  the  sixties  showed  a  flow  of  fresh  water  off 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island  at  an  appreciable  depth,  justifying  the  “second 
water”  of  the  islanders.  This  river  runs  from  Fire  Island  Inlet  eastward  to 
Montauk  and  is  well  out  to  sea. 

Furthermore  Mr.  Fullerton  caused  an  analysis  to  be  made  of  the  Mountain 
Mist  Spring,  whose  water  was  bottled  or1  placed  in  demijohns  to  supply  the  swells 
of  Colonial  days  living  near  the  trout  brook,  once  so  beautiful,  where  now  are  oil 
soaked  streams  and  refuse  from  the  mills  of  Long  Island  City.  He  also  obtained 
analyses  of  water  from  various  wells,  or  “second  water,”  that  is,  the  island’s 
supply  found  always  under  impervious  strata  of  various  types.  The  analysis 
always  was  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  water  from  the  famous  Poland 
Springs,  so  largely  used  in  New  York  City.  Like  all  analyses  of  “second 
water”  he  had  made,  that  uncontaminated  by  surface  wash  would  show  pure 
HoO — no  mineral,  no  ammonia,  a  trace  unmeasurable  of  lime.  This,  Mr.  Fullerton 
believes,  furnishes  a  common  sense,  well-based  explanation  of  many  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  hitherto  considered  of  a  baffling  nature. 

The  story  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt’s  stay  of  eight  years  at  Babylon  in¬ 
vestigating  the  plant  growth  of  the  island  has  been  mentioned  many  times  in 
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many  publications.  Orville  B.  Ackerly  gathered  a  complete  digest  of  his  reports 
and  writings  and  left  his  library  to  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 


CHAPTER  II 

ORIGIN  KINDRED  TO  THE  GREAT  WEST* 

Long  island  is  the  largest  island  adjoining  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
J  proper.  It  is  118  miles  long,  extending  from  the  Narrows  at  the  entrance 
of  New  York  Harbor  (longitude  74°  2'  west)  to  a  point  nearly  due  south  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut  (about  71°  50'  west).  Its  maximum  width  is 
about  twenty  miles.  The  island  is  included  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  only  a 
few  miles  of  its  shore  line  is  adjacent  to  the  mainland  portion  of  that  State,  more 
than  seven-eighths  of  its  total  length  lying  off  the  Connecticut  shore. 

In  its  general  geologic  relations  Long  Island  belongs  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  the  line  between  the  deposits  of  this  plain  and  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  upon  and  against  which  the  sediments  were  laid  down  crossing  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  island  near  Long  Island  City.  The  basal  or  funda¬ 
mental  deposits  are  of  Cretaceous  age  and  correspond  to  beds  of  similar  age  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  region  farther  south.  They  appear  at  a  considerable  number 
of  points  in  the  western  half  of  the  island,  but  in  the  eastern  part  are  nowhere 
seen  at  the  surface.  No  equivalents  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  mainland  have 
been  definitely  recognized,  although  some  loose  sands  possibly  referable  to  the 
Tertiary  period  have  been  noted  at  one  point.  Only  a  part  of  the  deposits  of  the 
island  are  true  coastal-plain  deposits,  the  greater  portion  of  both  the  surface  and 
the  underlying  materials  throughout  the  island  being  of  Pleistocene  age  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  morainal  and  outwash  accumulations  associated  with  the  continental 
glaciers.  The  two  morainal  ridges  which  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  area  and  which  together  form  “the  backbone  of  the  island,”  are  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  series  of  moraines  of  Wisconsin  age,  which  are  trace¬ 
able  almost  continuously  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  New  Jersey,  and  thence 
through  Long  Island  and  the  islands  on  the  east  as  far  as  Nantucket  and  Cape 
Cod.  The  various  beds  making  up  the  considerable  thickness  of  Pleistocene 
accumulations  beneath  the  ridges  mentioned  and  above  the  Cretaceous  formations 
likewise  represent  older  drift  sheets  of  the  Central  United  States  on  the  west  and 
the  Pleistocene  formations  of  the  New  England  Coast  on  the  northeast. 

Physiography — There  are  few  places  in  which  so  intimate  a  relation  between 
topography  and  geology  exist  as  on  Long  Island.  The  more  conspicuous  physio¬ 
graphic  features,  such  as  the  plateaus  of  the  north  side  of  the  island,  the  ridges 
constituting  the  so-called  backbone  and  the  gently  sloping  plains  of  the  south  side, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  form  of  the  island  itself,  are  all  of  constructional  origin  or 
the  result  of  structure  developed  by  geologic  forces.  In  many  parts  of  the  island, 
especially  in  the  southern  half,  the  topography  furnishes  the  clue  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  many  deposits  whose  composition,  texture  or  structure  gives  no  help  in 
differentiation.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  bluff  studies  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  well  records,  the  examination  of  the  region  was  necessarily  made  mainly 
from  the  physiographer’s  standpoint,  and  a  large  part  of  the  conclusions  as  to  the 
deposits  of  the  interior  of  the  island  are  based  on  physiographic  evidence.  Thus 
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one  approaching  the  north  shore  from  the  water  anywhere  west  of  Port  Jefferson 
sees  before  him  a  high  plateau  stretching  back  inland  with  an  apparently  level 
surface,  upon  which  a  number  of  miles  from  the  shore  a  high  ridge  rises  abruptly 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more  above  the  plateau  surface. 
A  close  inspection  of  the  plateau  shows  it  to  be  an  accumulation  of  stratified 
materials,  and  a  glance  at  the  ridge  shows  its  morainal  character*.  We 
have,  then,  one  great  formation  (the  moraine),  with  another  (the  plateau  gravels) 
underlying  or  backed  up  against  it,  but  which  of  the  two  possible  relations  pos¬ 
sibly  exists  seems  at  first  sight  difficult  to  determine  from  the  topography  alone. 
After  crossing  the  moraine  one  passes  out  upon  a  broad  plain,  everywhere  sloping 
southward  from  its  highest  edge  next  to  the  morainal  ridge  and  at  once  identified 
from  its  contour  as  an  outwash  formation  contemporaneous  with  the  moraine.  A 
few  miles  south  of  the  moraine,  however,  irregularities  commonly  begin  to  appear. 
Mounds,  low  ridges  and  even  flat-topped  plateau  remnants  emerge  above  the 
sloping  surface  and  stand  with  their  summits  at  elevations  approaching  more  or 
less  closely  that  of  the  plateau  north  of  the  moraine.  A  study  of  the  erosion 
features  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  plateau  surface  shows 
that  it  has  an  erosion  topography  far  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  moraine, 
or  other  Wisconsin  deposits,  the  work  done  on  it  being  twenty-five  to  fifty  or 
more  times  that  which  has  been  accomplished  since  the  deposition  of  the  later 
drift.  From  topography  alone,  therefore,  without  the  evidence  of  sections,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  moraine  is  the  elder  and  rests  upon  an  eroded  plateau 
(Manhasset). 

Farther  south  another  ridge,  likewise  shown  by  its  topography  to  be  a 
moraine,  rises  above  the  older  surface,  and  is  bordered  by  a  second  outwash, 
through  which  the  plateau  surface  projects  as  it  does  through  the  northern  out- 
wrash.  The  outer  moraine  also,  together  with  the  adjacent  outwash,  is  therefore 
younger  than  and  rests  upon  the  eroded  Manhasset  formation.  That  the  outer 
moraine  is  older  than  the  inner  is  proved  topographically  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
crossed  by  and  buried  beneath  the  inner  moraine  from  the  vicinity  of  Manhasset 
Bay  westward.  The  morainal  ridges  are  not  the  only  elevations  rising  above 
the  Manhasset  surface.  The  hills  near  Wheatley  and  the  Mannetto  Hills 
stand  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Manhasset,  and  a  glance  at  their  contours  as 
shown  by  the  topographic  map  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  their  origin  is  other 
than  morainal.  The  general  form  of  the  hills  near  Wheatley,  for  instance,  sug¬ 
gests  erosion  rather  than  accumulation.  Because  of  this  fact  a  careful  search 
was  made  for  exposures  of  older  material  beneath  the  surface  mantle  of  drift, 
resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a  core  of  much  older,  highly  stained,  deeply  weathered 
Mannetto  gravel.  The  topography  of  the  Mannetto  Hills  similarly  indicates  a 
formation  much  older  than  the  Manhasset,  for  although  the  Manhasset  is  deeply 
cut  by  erosion,  the  plateau  character  of  the  surface  is  still  apparent  through  prac¬ 
tically  its  entire  extent,  but  only  an  isolated  and  much  eroded  remnant  of  the  Man¬ 
netto  plateau  remains.  The  topography  alone,  therefore,  affords  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  three  great  Pleistocene  deposits  separated  by  erosion  intervals  of 
great  lengths — (1)  the  Mannetto  gravel  followed  by  the  post-Mannetto  erosion, 
(2)  the  Manhasset  formation,  after  which  came  the  Vineyard  erosion,  and  (3) 
the  Wisconsin  drift.  The  well  records  and  cliff  sections  fill  the  gaps,  showing 
the  Jameco  gravel,  Gardiners  clay,  and  Jacob  sand  between  the  Mannetto  and 
Manhasset  formations,  and  the  Herod  gravel,  Montauk  till,  and  Hempstead 
gravel  members  of  the  Manhasset.  The  topography  is  the  key,  not  only  to  the 
major  incidents  of  the  geologic  history  of  the  island,  but  to  many  of  the  minor 
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incidents  as  well,  affording  a  due  to  the  origin  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  the 
subordinate  features  of  the  Mannetto,  Manhasset,  moraine  and  outwash  surfaces. 

General  Features — Long  Island  is  long  and  narrow,  and  in  outline  bears 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  a  fish  or  whale,  a  similarity  early  recognized  by  the 
maritime  inhabitants,  who,  in  carrying  out  the  conceit,  designated  the  ridge  tra¬ 
versing  the  island  lengthwise,  the  backbone,  and  the  long  points  terminating  the 
island  at  the  east  end,  the  north  and  south  flukes.  The  broad  end  of  the 
island,  or  the  “head,”  is  separated  from  Manhattan  Island,  the  site  of  the  oldest 
part  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  East  River,  the  narrow  channel  connecting  New 
York  Harbor  with  Long  Island  Sound.  This  channel  is  cut  in  rock,  ledges  of 
gneiss  appearing  on  both  banks,  and  is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width.  On  the 
northeast,  however,  it  broadens  rapidly,  merging  into  Long  Island  Sound,  from 
five  to  twenty  miles  wide,  which  lies  between  Long  Island  and  the  Connecticut 
shore. 

Long  Island  presents  a  bold  face  toward  the  Sound,  bluffs  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  feet  in  height  extending,  with  a  few  slight  interruptions,  through 
its  entire  length.  West  of  Port  Jefferson  a  well-marked,  though  somewhat  irregu¬ 
lar  plateau,  stretches  southward  from  the  tops  of  the  bluffs  for  one  to  seven  miles 
at  an  altitude  commonly  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet.  Along  the  south¬ 
ern  limit  of  the  plateau  in  the  western  half  of  the  island,  and  capping  the  bluffs 
along  the  north  shore  in  the  eastern  half  to  Orient  Point  at  the  end  of  the  North 
Fluke,  stretches  the  northern  of  the  two  morainal  ridges  that  traverse  the  island 
rising  in  places  as  high  as  two  hundred  feet  above  the  plateau,  or  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  feet  above  the  sea.  A  little  south  of  Manhasset  Bay  a  second 
ridge  branches  from  the  first.  It  is  low  and  is  interrupted  at  the  west  end, 
but  gradually  rises  eastward,  reaching  a  height  of  about  four  hundred  and 
ten  feet  at  High  Hill,  south  of  Huntington.  Thence  it  continues  eastward  as  a 
strong  ridge,  nearly  paralleling  the  first,  but  with  some  interruptions,  and  termi¬ 
nates  on  the  South  Fluke  at  Montauk  Point.  Between  the  two  ridges  are  exten¬ 
sive  areas  of  sand  and  fine  gravel,  some  being  gently  sloping  outwash  plains  of 
sands,  others  plains  pitted  with  deep,  bowl-like  depressions  or  valleys,  and  still 
others  undulating  hills  of  sand  or  gravel  or  flat-topped  plateau  remnants.  South  of 
the  southern  ridge  the  vast  outwash  plain  of  fine  gravel  and  sand  already  men¬ 
tioned  stretches  southward  for  one  to  eleven  miles  to  the  sea.  This  plain  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  many  well-marked,  though  streamless,  channels,  and  by  low  swells 
here  and  there,  projecting  slightly  above  the  general  surface.  Besides  the  morainal 
ridges  described,  there  are  near  Wheatley  and  south  of  Huntington,  massive  hills 
of  irregular  outline,  some  extending  well  to  the  south  of  the  northern  ridge.  These 
are  the  Westbury,  Mannetto,  Half  Hollow,  and  Dix  Hills,  which  are,  as  explained 
elsewhere,  different  in  age  and  origin  from  the  ridges. 

Off  the  south  shore  of  the  island  is  a  long,  more  or  less  disconnected  barrier 
beach,  inclosing  the  broad  but  shallow  Jamaica,  Great  South,  Moriches,  and 
Shinnecock  bays  and  the  great  salt  marshes  between  Coney  Island  and  Babylon. 
Along  the  north  shore  lesser  bars,  beaches,  and  spits  connect  small  islets  with 
the  main  island  or  project  into  the  numerous  harbors  and  bays,  or  into  the  Sound. 
In  fact,  these  beaches  have  now  joined  with  the  main  body  (Long  Island)  what 
must  have  been  originally  about  fifteen  distinct  islands. 

Although  old  channels  abound  on  the  island,  few  have  streams  now  flowing  in 
them,  and  most  of  them  are  of  small  size.  At  Smithtown  on  the  north  side,  at 
Riverhead,  between  the  two  flukes,  and  near  Yaphank  and  Great  River  stations  on 
the  south  side  are  deeper  channels  that  cut  the  water  table  farther  from  the  coast 
than  the  others ;  hence  the  streams  flowing  in  them  are  of  greater  volume. 


CHAPTER  III 


FORM  OF  THE  ISLAND— AGENCIES  INVOLVED* 

ONG  ISLAND  is  the  resultant  of  deposition  and  erosion.  Marine  currents, 


JL/  ice,  and  glacial  streams  have  each  played  a  part  in  both  the  upbuilding  and 
the  tearing  down  of  the  island.  That  the  deposits  now  above  sea  level  are  small 
compared  to  those  once  existing  in  the  region,  there  is  probably  little  doubt,  indi¬ 
cating  that  since  Cretaceous  time,  erosion  has  on  the  whole  predominated  over 
deposition.  Although  erosion  is  not  now  going  on  very  rapidly,  the  amount  to 
be  removed  before  the  island  is  reduced  to  sea  level,  is  far  less  than  that  removed 
in  the  past,  and  if  conditions  remain  unchanged  the  time  may  yet  come  when  the 
island  shall  cease  to  exist.  Notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  erosion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  present  form  of  the  island  is  due  to  constructional  rather  than  to  destruc- 
tional  agencies. 

East  River — The  northern  part  of  the  shore  line  of  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island  is  determined  by  the  East  River,  a  tidal  channel  connecting  New  York  Har¬ 
bor  with  Long  Island  Sound  and  separating.  Long  Island  from  Manhattan  Island. 
The  southern  part  of  the  East  River  occupies  a  channel  cut  in  rock  and  the  north¬ 
ern  part  meanders  through  deposits  of  drift.  The  channel  has  been  discussed  by 
a  number  of  writers.  S.  L.  Mitchell  urged  that  Long  Island  must  have  been  re¬ 
cently  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  encroachment  of  salt  water.  John 
Bryson  referred  its  origin  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  escaping  waters  of  sub¬ 
glacial  streams.  F.  J.  H.  Merrill  suggested  that  the  rock  channel  was  probably  due 
to  the  solution  of  a  bed  of  limestone.  J.  B.  Woodworth  thought  the  escape  of 
ponded  glacial  waters  during  the  final  ice  retreat  had  something  to  do  with  the 
shaping  of  the  channel  in  the  drift.  Bailey  Willis  and  R.  E.  Dodge  regarded  it 
as  occupied  by  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson  at  the  time  of  the  excavation  of  the 
submarine  channel.  W.  H.  Hobbs  presented  sections  showing  the  general  absence 
of  limestone,  and  proposed  faulting  and  jointing  as  the  explanation  of  the  form 
of  the  rock  channel.  A.  C.  Veatch  made  it  the  site  of  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson 
in  the  post-Miocene  erosion  interval. 

The  present  writer  regards  the  rock  channel  to  be  due  to  mechanical  erosion 
by  streams  rather  than  to  solution,  as  there  seems  to  be  too  little  limestone  in  the 
area  to  account  for  its  size  or  its  configuration.  Its  form  was  most  likely  con¬ 
trolled  by  joints  (or  possibly  fault  planes)  or  by  strikes  of  the  beds,  with  which 
the  channel  agrees  closely  in  direction.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  is  due  in  any  degree  to  actual  downfaulting.  The  northern  part  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  seems  to  have  been  cut  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  Manhasset  accumula¬ 
tion,  for  the  deposits  of  this  formation,  as  shown  by  their  remnants,  undoubtedly 
overlapped  upon  the  mainland.  The  channel  was  completed  before  the  Wisconsin 
ice  advance,  but  the  escaping  waters  from  this  retreating  ice  sheet  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  tidal  scour,  probably  did  much  to  clear  out  the  deposits  left  by  the  last 
glacier.  The  stream  that  excavated  the  rock  channel  seems  to  have  been  a  short 
one,  having  no  connection  with  the  depression  in  which  the  Sound  lies. 

North  Shore  Scarp — From  a  point  near  the  west  end  of  the  island  eastward 
to  Orient  Point,  Long  Island  Sound  is  almost  everywhere  faced  by  a  steep  scarp, 
rising  in  places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  Superficially,  it  is 
plainly  of  erosional  origin,  having  the  form  of  more  or  less  fresh  bluffs  and 
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cliffs.  In  reality,  however,  erosion  has  done  little  more  than  cut  a  narrow 
shelf  into  the  land  mass  and  wear  away  a  few  projecting  points. 

The  history  of  the  scarp  is  both  long  and  complicated.  The  beginning  of  a 
scarp  along  the  north  side  of  Long  Island  dates  back  before  the  Pleistocene,  to  the 
time  when  the  Tertiary  streams  were  beginning  to  excavate  the  Sound  Valley. 
The  direction  of  the  streams  and  the  strike  of  the  beds  make  it  seem  probable  that 
even  then  a  somewhat  steep  slope  existed  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  present 
north  coast — a  slope  which,  though  deeply  buried,  is  still  traceable  in  places  by 
well  borings.  It  seems  likely  that,  in  the  succeeding  early  Pleistocene  stage  (Man- 
netto)  the  ice  margin  rested  along  the  erosional  slope  already  formed,  producing 
on  its  retreat  a  steep  ice-contact  slope  that  rose  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  present  sea  level.  In  the  post-Mannetto  stage,  however,  the  active 
erosion,  through  deepening  the  Sound,  everywhere  attacked  the  scarp,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  nearly,  or  completely  obliterated  in  eastern  Long  Island,  and 
toward  the  west  end  only  a  few  remnants  persisted  at  the  terminations  of  project¬ 
ing  spurs  of  the  old  mass.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  conditions  at  the  advent 
of  the  Jameco  ice,  which  not  only  failed  to  add  to  the  scarp,  but  actually  reduced 
its  height  by  adding  to  the  filling  of  the  Sound  Valley,  a  process  that  was  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  Gardiners  and  Jacob  stages.  During  the  Manhasset  invasion, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  seem  to  have  been  more  like  those  of  the  Man- 
netto,  and  although  the  ice  at  times  advanced  much  farther  south,  the  margin 
seems  to  have  rested  along  the  north  side  of  the  island  for  considerable  periods, 
during  which  the  thick  Manhasset  formation,  rising  in  places  to  a  height  of  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea  level,  was  built  up.  At  the  same  time  the 
weight  of  the  ice  in  the  Sound  region  and  its  drag  or  shove  on  the  land  combined 
to  produce  a  notable  folding  that  helped  to  intensify  the  scarp,  which  was  even¬ 
tually  left  in  the  shape  of  an  ice-contact  slope  on  the  retreat  of  the  ice.  The  scarp 
was  afterward  notched  by  the  streams  of  the  Vineyard  interval  of  erosion,  sub¬ 
dued  and  rounded  by  the  Wisconsin  ice,  and  cut  by  the  waves  of  the  present 
Sound  until  finally  it  reached  its  present  form.  The  amount  of  the  late  wave 
erosion  is  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  bluffs. 

Harbors  of  the  North  Shore — The  north  shore  along  the  west  half  of  the 
island,  from  Port  Jefferson  to  New  York,  is  indented  by  a  series  of  harbors,  in¬ 
cluding  Flushing  Bay,  Little  Neck  Bay,  Manhasset  Bay,  Hempstead  Harbor, 
Oyster  Bay  Harbor,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Huntington  Harbor,  Centerport  Har¬ 
bor,  Northport  Harbor,  Nissequogue  Inlet,  Stony  Brook  Harbor,  and  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son  Harbor.  These  harbors  range  in  length  from  about  two  miles  (Northport 
and  Centerport  harbors,  etc.)  to  about  five  miles  (Hempstead  Harbor,  etc.),  and 
their  axes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  straight  or  gently  curving.  Each  one 
is  bordered  by  slopes  rising  somewhat  steeply  to  an  altitude  usually  of  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet.  Some  of  the  indentations,  as  Port  Jefferson,  Stony  Brook, 
Northport,  and  Huntington  harbors,  end  rather  abruptly  in  amphitheater-like 
terminations,  but  most  of  them  extend  inland  for  a  number  of  miles  beyond  the 
limit  reached  by  the  sea,  gradually  closing  into  V-shaped  terminations.  The  val¬ 
leys  are  generally  free  from  conspicuous  branching  such  as  would  be  expected 
if  they  had  been  produced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  stream  erosion.  There  are, 
however,  on  the  borders  of  each  main  valley  many  small  lateral  valleys  sloping 
toward  the  harbors,  which,  although  more  or  less  filled  with  late  drift,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognizable.  At  Smithtown,  where  little  late  drift  is  present,  a  typical 
dentritic  drainage  system  is  seen.  Like  the  others,  it  is  of  pre-Wisconsin  origin, 
as  shown  by  glacial  deposits,  including  an  esker  in  the  bottom  of  the  main  valley. 
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The  bluffs  bordering  the  harbors  consist  as  a  rule  of  Manhasset  materials,  but 
well  borings  and  outcrops  along  the  shores  indicate  that  the  necks  between  the 
harbors  have  Cretaceous  cores  rising  high  above  sea  level.  In  other  words,  the 
present  valleys,  though  generally  cut  in  the  glacial  gravels  of  the  Manhasset  for¬ 
mation,  are  coincident  in  location  with  older  Cretaceous  valleys. 

Much  material  bearing  on  the  formation  of  the  north  shore  harbors  and  val¬ 
leys  has  been  published.  W.  W.  Mather  noted  the  action  of  springs  in  convert¬ 
ing  sand  into  quicksand  so  that  large  masses  flowed1  from  the  bluffs.  Elias  Lewis, 
Jr.,  also  pointed  out  that  many  valleys  are  due  to  spring  sapping,  but  he  held  that 
the  harbors  were  formed  by  erosion  by  subglacial  streams.  Warren  Upham  re¬ 
ferred  the  Smithtown  drainage  system  to  stream  erosion.  John  Bryson  followed 
Lewis  in  referring  the  excavation  of  the  harbors  to  subglacial  streams.  F.  J.  H. 
Merrill  considered  the  harbors  to  have  been  “plowed  out  by  projecting  spurs  of 
ice,”  and  regarded  the  adjacent  elevations  as  due  to  ice  thrust.  Arthur  Hollick 
and  W.  O.  Crosby  agreed  with  Merrill.  J.  B.  Woodworth  distinctly  recognized 
the  stream  origin  of  the  valleys,  although  stating  that  they  had  been  modified, 
enlarged,  and  deepened  by  the  action  of  the  Wisconsin  ice.  A.  C.  Veatch  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  present  harbors,  though  not  cut  in  Cretaceous  formation, 
nevertheless  coincide  with  buried  Cretaceous  valleys  cut  in  pre-Jameco  time. 
The  coincidence  of  location  he  explained  as  due  to  the  concentration  of  under¬ 
ground  waters  in  the  old  depressions,  giving  rise  to  excessive  spring  sapping. 
Some  modification  by  the  Wisconsin  ice  was  recognized.  The  present  writer  agrees 
with  Veatch,  but  would  lay  more  emphasis  on  “ice  erosion,”  for  the  valleys,  except 
the  one  at  Smithtown,  are  much  too  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length  and  ter¬ 
minate  too  bluntly  to  be  characteristic  of  stream  action.  The  trunk  valleys  are 
also  larger  in  proportion  to  the  lateral  channels  than  is  called  for  by  normal 
stream  erosion.  Drift  deposition  (Wisconsin)  has  also  obscured  and  obliterated 
many  of  the  old  valleys,  as  at  Lloyd’s  Neck  and  in  the  region  south  of  Huntington. 
The  erosion  is  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  basal  part  of  the  main  ice  sheet 
rather  than  the  projecting  lobes,  as  was  asserted  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers. 

Shore  Line  East  of  Port  Jefferson — West  of  Port  Jefferson,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  coast  is  highly  irregular,  being  indented  by  many  deep  bays  and  harbors. 
East  of  this  locality,  however,  the  shore  is  very  regular,  being  made  up  of  long, 
gently  curved  reaches  with  here  and  there  an  headland  barely  projecting  from  the 
general  line.  Throughout  this  stretch  the  contour  of  the  coast  has  manifestly 
resulted  from  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  Sound,  its  regularity 
being  the  direct  result  of  fairly  uniform  composition.  For  most  of  the  distance 
the  bluffs  bordering  the  shore  are  made  up  of  sands  and  fine  gravels,  but  in  places 
there  is  a  more  resistent  bed  of  till  or  of  clay  which  gives  rise  to  a  slight  projec¬ 
tion  in  the  coast  line.  An  exceptionally  high  bluff  may  also  give  rise  to  such  a 
projection  as  at  Woodhull  Landing.  The  swell  at  Rocky  Point  Landing  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Gardiners  clay  in  the  bluff,  the  one  at  Herod  Point 
to  the  Montauk  till  member  of  the  Manhasset  formation,  that  at  Roanoke  Point 
to  both  clay  and  drift,  that  at  Jacobs  Point  to  the  clay,  those  at  Ducks  Pond,  Hor¬ 
ton,  Rocky,  and  Terry  points  to  thick  beds  of  till  (Montauk  member?),  and  the 
one  at  Mulford  Point  to  the  clay.  West  of  Port  Jefferson  the  general  trend  of  the 
coast  is  somewhat  north  of  east.  Here,  however,  the  coast  makes  a  decided  bend 
and  for  twenty  miles  runs  due  east,  beyond  which  it  trends  somewhat  more  north¬ 
erly  than  at  the  west  end.  In  these  stretches  the  elevation  of  the  bluffs  becomes 
less,  decreasing  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  near  Port  Jefferson  to  one  hun- 
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dred  feet  north  of  Riverhead  and  to  less  than  fifty  feet  near  Orient  Point.  It 
would  seem  almost  as  if  the  coast  had  been  cut  back  through  the  plateau  portion 
of  the  Manhasset  formation  into  the  sloping  part  on  the  south.  If  so,  the  original 
coast,  as  indicated  by  the  eastward  prolongation  of  a  line  along  the  Manhasset 
crest,  must  have  been  five  miles  or  more  north  of  its  present  position.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  no  very  definite  evidence.  A  chart  of  the  Sound  shows  no 
notable  shoals  such  as  could  exist  in  the  land  had  this  been  thus  cut  back.  In  fact, 
the  only  shallow  places  are  off  Woodhull  Landing  and  Herod,  Roanoke,  and 
Horton  points  and  between  Rocky  and  Terry  points.  Those  at  the  first  three 
localities  are  spit-like  projections;  those  at  the  last  two  have  the  form  of  off¬ 
shore  shoals.  None  is  situated  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  off  shore.  Else¬ 
where  the  bottom  of  the  Sound  is  almost  perfectly  flat,  and  affords  little  evidence 
of  extensive  erosion. 

On  turning  to  the  island,  however,  it  is  found  that,  notwithstanding  there 
has  been  no  greater  deposition  of  the  late  drift  in  the  eastern  part  than  at  points 
farther  west  and  no  more  opportunity  for  obscuring  the  old  topography,  large 
northward  draining  valleys  similar  to  those  west  of  Port  Jefferson  are  entirely 
absent.  If  such  valleys  ever  existed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  been  formed  here  as  well  as  farther  west,  they  must  have  been 
obliterated  by  subsequent  erosion  of  the  coast  line. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  that  the  deep  Sound  channel 
described  elsewhere,  follows  the  coast  of  this  part  of  the  island  at  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles.  It  is  probable  that  the  land,  if  it  ever  existed  much 
farther  northward,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  line  of  this  channel.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  coast  in  this  region  has  been  cut  back  for  several  miles, 
but  if  so,  most  of  the  erosion  occurred  in  pre-Wisconsin  time,  possibly  in  a  period 
of  relative  submergence  that  followed  the  cutting  of  the  Sound  and  Peconic  Bay 
channels,  such  as  is  assumed  in  the  shaping  of  the  shores  and  islands  of  Peconic 
Bay.  The  post- Wisconsin  cutting  is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded  half  a  mile. 

Peconic  and  Gardiners  Bays — No  single  feature  of  the  outline  of  the  island 
is  more  conspicuous  than  the  great  connecting  bays  lying  between  the  North  and 
South  flukes.  Together,  these  bays  form  a  water  body  increasing  in  width  from 
a  few  yards  at  the  mouth  of  Peconic  River  to  fourteen  miles  near  Gardiners 
Island,  twenty-seven  miles  farther  east.  The  water  body  does  not  increase  uni¬ 
formly  in  width  throughout  and  is  much  broken  by  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
are  Shelter  and  Robins  islands,  and  by  projecting  necks  mostly  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  beaches,  among  which  are  Jesup  and  Hog  necks,  near  Sag  Har¬ 
bor,  on  the  south  side,  and  Little  and  Great  Hog  necks,  in  Southold,  on  the  north 
side.  These  islands  and  necks  all  stand  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  or  more 
above  the  present  sea  level,  and  appear  to  be  remnants  of  old  land  surfaces  at 
these  elevations.  Their  topography,  as  well  as  that  of  the  part  of  the  main  island 
adjoining  the  bays,  seems  to  be  in  part  constructional  and  in  part  due  to  stream 
erosion,  although  greatly  modified  and  obscured  by  the  subsequent  passage  of  the 
ice  sheets  over  its  surface.  The  contours  of  the  shores,  however,  are  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  action  of  currents  and  waves. 

J.  D.  Dana  advanced  the  view  that  the  Connecticut  and  other  Sound  drainage 
passed  southward  across  the  north  fluke  in  the  vicinity  of  Mattituck  into  Peconic 
Bay,  but  what  course  it  then  took  he  did  not  state.  Three  years  later  John  Bryson 
suggested  that  the  further  course  of  this  stream  (which  he  assumed  to  have  been 
subglacial)  was  through  the  depression  at  Canoe  Place,  and  stated  his  belief  that 
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Block  Island  Sound  and  Gardiners  and  Great  and  Little  Peconic  bays  are  the 
result  of  subglacial  stream  erosion. 

The  drainage  immediately  preceding  the  last  ice  invasion  was  toward  the 
chain  of  bays  from  all  directions.  Peconic  River  entered  from  the  west,  as  at 
present.  Along  the  north  fluke  traces  of  pre- Wisconsin  valleys  leading  south¬ 
ward  may  be  seen  at  a  number  of  points.  Mattituck  Inlet,  although  now  opening 
into  the  Sound,  then  took  the  drainage  southwest,  as  is  indicated  by  the  marked 
convergence  of  the  lateral  valleys  in  that  direction ;  but  that  it  was  not  the  outlet 
of  Connecticut  River  nor  of  any  other  stream  of  the  mainland  or  Sound,  as  was 
stated  by  Dana,  is  shown  conclusively  by  its  shallowness,  narrowness,  and  the 
character  of  the  tributary  channels  mentioned,  which  indicate  that  it  formed  the 
head-water  portion  of  a  minor  drainage  system  rather  than  the  outlet  of  a  large 
river.  On  the  south  fluke,  Sebonac  Creek  near  Shinnecock,  the  Long  Pond  and 
Northwest  Creek  valleys  near  Sag  Harbor,  and  Threemile  Harbor,  are  valleys 
produced  by  northward  drainage. 

The  course  of  the  trunk  stream  receiving  this  drainage  cannot  be  located  with 
any  certainty.  The  bottoms  of  the  bays  are  irregular  and  do  not  appear  to  con¬ 
tain  any  submerged  channels.  The  deepest  water  at  the  present  time  is  along  the 
south  side  of  Great  Peconic  Bay,  off  the  points  of  Robins  Island  and  Little  and 
Great  Hog  necks,  and  between  Shelter  Island  and  the  north  fluke,  and  this  line 
may  mark  the  course  of  the  old  drainage.  It  could  hardly  have  passed  outward 
at  Canoe  Place,  for  the  gap  in  the  Manhasset  at  this  point  is  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  wide,  nor  through  the  shallow  and  circuitous  passage  south  of  Shelter  Island. 
All  that  can  be  definitely  stated  is  that  in  the  stage  immediately  preceding  the  last 
ice  advance  Peconic  River  flowed  essentially  in  its  present  course,  that  the  drain¬ 
age  entered  the  Peconic  trough  both  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and  that  the 
waters  passed  eastward  into  the  ocean.  The  land  at  this  time  stood  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher  than  at  present,  as  indicated  by  the  submarine  chan¬ 
nel  east  of  Montauk,  but  a  submergence  took  place  and  much  marine  erosion, 
marked  by  a  shaping  of  the  shores  and  a  separation  of  the  islands,  occurred  before 
the  advance  of  the  Wisconsin  ice.  The  ice,  although  modifying  the  topography 
in  many  ways,  probably  did  not  materially  alter  the  main  features.  Post-glacial 
erosion  likewise  has  done  little,  except  to  modify  the  contours  of  the  shores. 

Although  the  Peconic  region  was  the  site  of  a  drainage  system  just  before 
the  Wisconsin  ice  invasion,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  depression  owes  its  origin  to 
stream  erosion  at  that  time.  More  probably  the  basins  are  largely  the  result  of 
non-deposition  in  Manhasset  time  because  of  their  occupation  by  ice  masses 
around  which  the  materials  of  the  various  necks  and  islands  accumulated.  If  such 
was  the  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  incipient  depressions  favorable  to  the  retention  of 
the  ice  masses  were  early  formed  through  differential  compacting  of  the  under¬ 
lying  materials  by  the  weight  of  the  ice  sheet,  through  ice  scouring,  or  through  the 
uplift  of  the  north  and  south  flukes  by  the  dynamic  action  of  the  ice. 

Outline  of  the  South  Shore — If  the  extension  of  the  land  produced  in  post¬ 
glacial  time  by  the  formation  of  marsh  deposits  along  the  old  shore  is  left  out  of 
account,  the  south  coast  of  Long  Island  in  its  broader  aspects  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  broad,  gently  curving,  lobe-like  projections  of  sands  or  fine  gravels.  A 
small  but  strongly  curved  lobe  extends  between  New  York  Harbor  and  Jamaica 
Bay.  East  of  this  bay  is  the  broad,  flat  lobate  curve  extending  to  South  Oyster 
Bay,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  next  lobe,  which  is  of  similar  charac¬ 
ter,  extends  between  Massapequa  and  Babylon ;  another  still  smaller  lobe  extends 
between  Babylon  and  Bayshore.  Beyond  this  point  the  shore  is  more  broken 
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and  complex,  but  the  general  lobate  character  is  visible  as  far  east  as  Southampton. 
Between  the  lobes  and  also  cutting  their  margins  every  half  mile  are  small 
estuaries  a  mile  or  so  long  and  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  or  estuary-like 
valleys  now  occupied  by  marshes.  Some  of  these  depressions  are  traversed  by 
streams  and  others  are  dry. 

The  lobes  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition  of  materials  carried 
out  from  glaciers  by  glacial  streams  during  the  melting  of  the  ice.  West  of 
Bayshore  the  lobes  are  regular  in  outline  and  appear  to  owe  their  form 
largely  to  outwash  from  the  last  or  Wisconsin  ice  sheet  at  a  time  when  the  land 
stood  nearly  at  its  present  level.  Farther  east  they  are  less  regular,  are  cut  by 
deep  channels  and  bays,  and  lack  to  a  considerable  extent  the  even  surface 
characteristic  of  the  western  lobes.  It  seems  probable  that  the  lobes  are  due 
primarily  to  deposition  during  an  earlier  ice  advance,  and  that  they  were  after¬ 
ward  subjected  to  erosion  and  finally  to  partial  burial  by  the  less  copious  outwash 
during  the  Wisconsin  invasion. 

The  coast  from  Southampton  nearly  to  Montauk  Point  follows  a  nearly 
straight  line,  intersecting  old  headlands  and  crossing  old  bays.  It  is  in  part 
due  to  erosion  and  in  part  to  deposition.  In  the  vicinity  of  Southampton  the 
land  probably  at  one  time  extended  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  or  more  farther  sea¬ 
ward  than  at  present.  Southeast  of  Bridgehampton  it  possibly  extended  half  a 
mile  farther,  at  Apaquogue  about  the  same,  and  between  Easthampton  and 
Amagansett  a  mile  or  more.  That  the  shore  at  Montauk  Point  has  retreated  con¬ 
siderably  is  unquestionable.  The  Montauk  shoals  which  lie  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  present  shore,  indicate  that  the  land  probably  once  extended  to 
that  point.  Much  of  the  erosion  may  have  occurred  before  the  Wisconsin  ice- 
advance,  and  the  amount  of  cutting  back  in  post-Wisconsin  time  may  be  not 
over  a  mile  and  possibly  less,  although,  as  pointed  out  by  W.  W.  Mather,  not 
less  than  two  acres  is  lost  annually  by  erosion  in  this  region. 

The  same  wave  and  shore  currents  that  truncated  the  headlands  formed 
beaches,  connecting  the  projecting  points  and  inclosing  the  so-called  bays  and 
ponds,  most  of  which  occupied  old  drainage  channels  in  the  gravels.  Some  of 
the  bays  are  still  connected  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  channels,  but  in  most 
places  the  beaches  are  unbroken.  The  most  important  beach  is  Napeague  Beach 
lying  between  Amagansett  and  Montai;k  Point,  which  has  a  length  of  four 
miles  and  a  width  of  one  and  one-half  miles.  The  sands  of  the  beaches  have 
for  the  most  part  come  from  the  erosion  of  the  land  at  the  points  mentioned, 
and  the  material  not  so  used  has  been  transported  westward  to  the  great  barrier 
beach  described  elsewhere  under  recent  deposits. 


CHAPTER  IV 

GREAT  INLAND  SCARP  OF  WESTERN  ISLAND* 

CHARACTER— A  well-marked  scarp  beginning  at  Lake  Success,  near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  where  the  outer  or  Ronkonkoma 
moraine  is  crossed  by  the  inner  or  Harbor  Hill  moraine,  extends  westward  in 
almost  a  straight  line  to  Fort  Hamilton  at  the  Narrows,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles,  with  a  height  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  outwash 


*  By  Myron  L.  Fuller,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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deposits  bordering-  it  on  the  south.  An  examination  of  its  face  shows  the 
surface  material  to  be  mainly  till,  some  sections  near  the  top  of  the  bluff  con¬ 
taining  twenty  to  thirty  feet  or  more  of  this  material.  Nevertheless  records  of 
wells  put  down  a  little  back  from  the  edge  of  the  scarp  generally  show  rela¬ 
tively  little  till,  the  drill  soon  passing  into  stratified  sand  or  gravel,  possibly 
a  part  of  the  moraine,  but  more  probably  part  of  the  Manhasset  formation,  of 
which  fine  exposures  north  of  the  moraine  are  known  to  occur  at  this  level. 
In  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  more  or  less  folded  strata  of  sand  and  gravel, 
probably  Manhasset,  probably  have  been  exposed  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
believed  that  a  complete  cross  section  would  show  the  bluff  to  consist  mainly 
of  stratified  gravel  of  the  Manhasset  formation,  with  a  mantle  of  till  varying 
in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  near  Lake  Success  to  thirty  feet  or  more  at  points 
in  Brooklyn,  lying  unconformably  over  its  top  and  face.  The  till  appears  to  be 
late  Wisconsin,  hence  the  scarp  that  it  mantles  must  have  been  formed  before 
that  time. 

Additional  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  original  scarp  is  afforded  by  the 
notches  in  its  face.  From  Lake  Success  to  the  vicinity  of  Hollis  the  notches 
are  generally  small  and  simple  with  little  branching,  and  such  notches  are 
characteristic  of  most  parts  of  the  scarp.  Northwest  of  Hollis,  near  Maple 
Grove,  north  of  Woodhaven,  and  at  several  points  west  of  East  New  York, 
especially  near  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  the  notches  are  larger  and  resemble 
the  dendritic  systems  characteristic  of  drainage  development.  In  fact,  it  seems 
fairly  clear  that  such  was  their  origin.  They  are  not  post-glacial  features,  how¬ 
ever,  for  they  have  every  appearance  of  being  clogged  and  partly  obliterated  by 
the  deposition  of  till. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  convexities,  such  as  that  north  of  Hollis,  pro¬ 
jecting  swells  of  till  and  other  material  pushed  forward  by  the  ice  occur  here 
and  there.  J.  B.  Woodworth  in  describing  the  scarp  says :  “West  of  Prospect 
Park  the  morainal  front  maintains  its  lineal  course  toward  New  York  Narrows, 
but  with  a  rather  bulging  frontal  slope  composed  of  stratified  gravels.  As  seen 
in  pits  open  in  the  season  of  1900  these  stratified  gravels  rise  up  steeply  from 
the  northern  margin  of  the  frontal  plain,  and  bend  downward  into  a  large 
kettle  hole  in  the  deposit.  The  attitude  of  the  beds  suggests  frontal  shoving 
on  the  part  of  the  ice.” 

Origin — That  the  original  scarp  was  cut  in  deposits  antedating  the  later 
Wisconsin  drift  (probably  in  the  Manhasset  formation),  that  it  is  the  result 
of  erosion,  that  it  was  subsequently  buried  by  a  mantle  of  late  Wisconsin  till, 
and  that  it  has  suffered  little  subsequent  erosion,  seem  clear.  The  fact  that 
its  origin  antedates  the  deposition  of  the  latest  drift  explains  why  the  scarp 
lacks  the  abruptness  that  would  be  expected  if  the  cutting  had  been  post- Wis¬ 
consin,  and  why  no  beaches  or  terraces  have  ever  been  found.  The  range  in 
elevation  of  the  base  of  the  scarp  from  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  near  Lake 
Success  to  sixty  feet  near  East  New  York,  which  has  always  been  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  theory  of  its  recent  marine  origin,  is  due  to 
the  natural  slope  of  the  outwash  plains  built  against  it,  the  line  of  contact 
with  these  plains  being  in  no  sense  a  warped  shore  line. 

The  origin  of  the  scarp  appears  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  its  topography, 
every  feature  of  which  is  duplicated  elsewhere  on  the  island  under  conditions 
apparently  admitting  of  the  absolute  determination  of  origin.  The  original  scarp 
differed  in  no  way  from  the  bluffs  at  dozens  of  points  on  the  north  shore,  and 
the  drift-covered  face  and  partly  filled  valleys  have  counterparts  at  many  places. 
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The  same  steep  blufYs  with  minor  indentations  are  seen  in  each  locality,  and 
the  valleys  cutting  them  are  almost  identical  in  character.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  topography,  in  fact,  is  the  slightly  steeper  face  at  the  Miller 
Place  locality,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  coating  of  till  on  the  face 
of  the  bluff,  which  is  being  rapidly  cut  by  the  waves  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  inland  scarp  under  discussion  is,  in 
its  main  features,  of  marine  origin,  but  has  been  modified  by  late  drift.  There 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  regarding  it,  as  some  have,  as  a  morainal  front, 
for  it  has  few  of  the  characteristics  of  a  moraine  except  in  its  most  superficial 
features.  How  high  the  land  stood  when  the  scarp  was  formed  cannot  be 
told.  From  the  deths  of  the  channels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island,  it  is  known 
that  the  land  stood  considerably  higher  in  relation  to  the  sea  in  the  Vine¬ 
yard  interval  than  at  present.  The  fact  that  Cretaceous  formations  are  found 
at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  or  about  twenty-five  feet  below  sea 
level  in  a  well  in  front  of  the  scarp  at  Hollis,  shows,  however,  that  unless  the  mass 
encountered  represents  an  offshore  island,  the  land  could  not  have  stood  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  higher  than  at  present. 

Shore  Bluffs — There  is  hardly  a  point  on  Long  Island  at  which  the  high¬ 
lands  reach  the  coast  where  the  shore  is  not  bordered  by  bluffs,  this  being  true 
of  the  bays  and  harbors  as  well  as  of  the  exposed  coast  line.  The  condition  of 
the  bluffs  varies  greatly  from  place  to  place,  however,  all  gradations  being 
observed  from  vertical  cliffs  such  as  border  the  south  coast  west  of  Montauk 
Light  to  relatively  gentle  slopes  (twenty-five  to  thirty-five)  completely  covered 
with  trees.  On  the  open  coast  probably  four-fifths  of  the  bluffs  are  free  from 
vegetable  growth,  and  perhaps  a  tenth  are  sufficiently  free  from  talus  to  admit 
of  the  determination  of  their  composition  and  structure  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  remainder  are  clothed  with  grass  or  trees,  or  artificially  covered.  In  the 
harbors  about  half  the  cliffs  are  covered  with  vegetation  and  half  free  from  it. 
Harbor  cliffs  are,  however,  seldom  free  from  talus,  but  even  in  the  talus- 
covered  cliffs  the  general  structure  can  usually  be  made  out  by  a  little  digging. 

The  condition  of  the  bluffs  often  changes  materially  within  a  short  time. 
The  whole  line  along  the  coast  may  be  modified  by  a  single  storm,  which  in  some 
places  eats  into  the  bluffs  and  elsewhere  throws  up  barriers  of  sand  or  gravel 
in  front  of  them,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  angle  of  impact  of 
the  waves,  and  the  nature  of  the  currents  set  up  at  the  time.  The  barriers  built 
up  along  the  beaches  in  front  of  the  bluffs  persist  until  they  are  removed  by 
storms  or  currents  from  other  directions  than  those  of  the  storms  which  formed 
them.  Some  of  them  last  for  many  years — long  enough  for  the  cliffs  behind 
them  to  become  covered  with  grass  or  even  forests — but  sooner  or  later  the 
cutting  begins  again  and  the  cliffs  are  undermined,  landslides  take  place,  and 
earth  and  tree  trunks  are  mingled  in  confused  heaps. 

Landslides  and  Causes — -Landslides  may  be  ranked  among  the  conspicuous 
features  of  Long  Island,  occurring,  as  would  be  expected,  at  many  points  on 
the  steep  bluffs  of  the  north  shore.  Some  of  them  represent  a  mere  slipping 
of  the  surface  of  the  bluffs,  whereas  in  others  the  land  is  affected  for  many 
hundred  feet  back  from)  the  shore.  The  slides  are  of  a  number  of  different  types 
and  are  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  more  important  of  which  are  noted  below. 

The  action  of  waves  is  the  direct  cause  of  many  of  the  landslides  of  the 
island  and  the  indirect  cause  of  most  of  the  others.  The  whole  north  shore, 
the  shores  between  the  flukes,  and  the  south  shore  between  Montauk  Point  and 
Napeague  Beach  are  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  waves,  which  during 
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storms,  cut  rapidly  into  the  bluffs.  When  the  cutting  begins  in  the  softer 
material,  such  as  the  Manhasset  formation,  the  talus  that  has  gradually  accumu¬ 
lated  since  the  last  preceding  storm  commences  to  slide  downward  and  is  soon 
removed  by  the  waves.  The  undisturbed  drift  itself  is  then  attacked,  and  this, 
being  generally  loose  and  uncemented,  crumbles  as  soon  as  a  vertical  force  of 
a  few  feet  is  produced,  often  setting  the  entire  face  of  the  sandy  bluff  in  motion, 
tilting  or  overturning  the  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants  that  may  have  obtained  a  foot¬ 
hold  upon  it.  A  similar  result  often  follows  stream  erosion  on  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  small  but  sharp  ravines  of  the  north  shore. 

If  the  material  is  till,  especially  the  partly  cemented  Montauk  type,  the 
erosion  is  somewhat  different.  The  material  does  not  crumble  rapidly  and  the 
waves  often  make  progress  only  by  tearing  it  away  bit  by  bit  until  they  produce 
a  vertical  or  even  overhanging  face.  Faces  overhanging  as  much  as  three  or 
four  feet  have  been  observed.  When  this  stage  is  reached  a  new  process,  which 
may  be  called  scaling,  begins,  the  material  peeling  off  in  vertical  layers  or  scales. 
Some  of  these  layers  are  thin,  but  in  places  vertical  slabs,  the  largest  twenty 
feet  or  more  high  and  one  or  two  feet  thick,  become  detached.  The  most  typical 
examples  of  these  slides,  if  they  may  be  called  slides,  are  seen  at  Montauk  Point. 

The  action  of  spring-sapping  on  Long  Island,  which  is  a  very  prevalent 
cause  of  landslides,  was  described  as  long  ago  as  1843  by  Mather.  Springs  act 
in  two  ways — by  adding  water  to  the  finer  sands  and  converting  them  to  quick¬ 
sands  and  by  actual  erosion  by  the  streams  proceeding  from  them.  Commonly, 
both  processes  go  on  together. 

The  gravels  of  the  north  shore  are  saturated  by  waters  that  ordinarily  reach 
the  sea  between  high  and  low  tide  by  seepage  without  appearing  at  the  surface 
elsewhere.  Under  these  usual  conditions  few  or  no  slides  seem  to  be  produced, 
for  the  water  table  is  at  some  distance  below  the  beach,  and  the  quicksands,  if 
any  are  formed,  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  overlying  material.  But 
where  an  impervious  layer  holds  the  ground  water  in  the  bluff  at  a  level  higher 
than  the  beach,  the  sands  may  be  changed  to  quicksands  and  flow  seaward,  allow¬ 
ing  the  overlying  material  to  sink  and  producing  landslides  of  considerable 
size.  The  action  is  generally  localized  and  produces  hopper-shaped  instead  of 
linear  slides.  At  this  stage  the  water  of  the  spring  begins  its  erosion,  carrying 
the  material  brought  down  by  the  slide  to  the  beach  while  new  slides  bring  down 
additional  masses  to  take  the  place  of  the  first.  The  pronounced  amphitheatres 
on  the  north  coast  and  many  of  the  short,  sharp  valleys  are  produced  in  this 
way. 

The  slides  produced  by  the  flowage  and  slipping  of  clays  are  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  slides  on  the  island,  because  of  the  considerable  areas  they 
cover  and  the  confusion  of  the  resulting  topography.  Many  of  the  clays  when 
wet  are  very  plastic,  and  there  is  probably  considerable  flowage  of  these  in  the 
steeper  bluffs  under  the  weight  of  superincumbent  deposits,  although  this  is 
difficult  to  prove  because  of  the  absence  of  good  cross  sections.  If  not  the  cause 
of  the  landslide  it  is  certainly  an  effect,  for  there  are  many  places  where  the 
plastic  clays  have  pressed  out  upon  the  beach  in  contorted  masses. 

The  sliding  of  the  layers  of  clay  on  their  bedding  planes  is  also  doubtless  an 
important  cause  of  the  landslides,  but  here  also  no  evidence  has  been  found  to 
show  to  what  extent  this  movement  actually  takes  place.  Sliding  may  occur  also 
along  curved  fractures,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  either  of  the  other  causes 
should  not  have  produced  the  same  effect.  The  sliding  of  sand  beds  over  wet 
clays  has  been  suggested  as  another  cause  of  slides,  but  observation  on  Long  Island 
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seems  to  indicate  that  ordinarily  no  such  slipping  takes  place.  In  every  clay  slide 
observed,  the  clay  beds  themselves  seem  to  have  moved,  as  indicated  by  the  con¬ 
torted  structure  they  have  assumed. 

Details  of  Landslides — The  Broken  Ground  slide,  the  largest  on  the  island 
(1904),  is  situated  on  the  Sound  shore  three  miles  northeast  of  Northport  and 
one  mile  north  of  Fort  Salonga.  The  north  face  of  the  hill,  which  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  100  feet,  has  been  converted  by  the  slides  into  a  confused  jumble  of 
earth  masses  and  prostrate  trees.  On  passing  northward  over  the  crest  one 
suddenly  comes  to  a  fault  scarp  varying  in  height  from  five  feet  at  the  ends 
to  thirty  or  forty  feet  at  the  center.  At  the  base  of  the  scarp  is  a  broad  shelf  fifty 
yards  across,  representing  the  surface  that  was  dropped  by  the  fault.  Beyond 
this  is  a  succession  of  slip  faults  separating  narrow  tilted  blocks,  the  whole  grading 
off  to  the  more  confused  earth  heaps  at  the  base.  In  1904  many  of  the  faults 
were  still  open  to  a  depth  of  five  to  ten  feet.  The  whole  disturbed  area  has  a 
length  of  nearly  half  a  mile  and  a  width  between  an  eighth  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  other  landslides  on  the  island  are  relatively  small,  only  the  faces  of 
the  bluffs  commonly  being  affected.  It  is  obvious  that  any  storm  would  be 
likely  to  remove  old  slides  of  this  character  and  produce  new  ones,  hence  detailed 
descriptions  would  have  little  value.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  excessive 
slides  may  be  looked  for  at  any  point  where  clays  are  cut  by  the  sea.  Among 
the  places  where  more  or  less  definite  slides  were  observed  in  1904  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  west  shore  of  Eaton  Neck  (where  Cretaceous  clays  outcrop)  ;  Woodhull 
Landing  near  Miller  Place,  west  of  Hulse  Landing,  Jacobs  Point,  Luce  Landing, 
and  Jacob  Hill  (Gardiners  clay)  ;  Oregon  Hills  and  Mulford  Point  (till). 


CHAPTER  V 

SOUTHERN  PART  BELOW  SEA  LEVEL* 

THE  Great  Sound  Valley— After  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  deposition  in  the 
Long  Island  region  there  was,  as  has  been  seen,  an  interval  of  non-deposition 
during  most  of  the  Eocene  time.  The  extent  of  the  uplift  in  this  interval,  if  any, 
and  the  amount  of  erosion  are  not  known,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  represented 
by  any  great  unconformity.  During  Miocene  time,  the  land,  at  least  in  the  southern 
part  of  Long  Island,  was  below  sea  level,  and  enough  deposits  were  laid  down 
to  bury  in  large  measure  the  erosion  topography  developed  in  the  Eocene  epoch. 
It  is  believed  that  up  to  this  time  the  Cretaceous  deposits  existed  as  an  essen¬ 
tially  continuous  sheet  with  its  northern  border  overlapping  upon  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  Connecticut  shore,  and  that  the  Miocene  deposits  rested  on  the 
Cretaceous  with  their  shoreward  margin  somewhere  in  the  southern  third  or 
half  of  Long  Island. 

In  the  Pliocene  epoch  the  region  was  greatly  reduced  by  erosion,  in  which 
both  streams  and  the  ocean  took  part.  A.  C.  Veatch  believes  that  during  the 
early  part  of  the  period  (pre-Lafayette)  Housatonic  and  Connecticut  rivers 
continued  to  flow  southward  across  the  Coastal  Plain  but  developed,  through 
the  agency  of  tributaries  along  the  contact  of  the  Cretaceous  with  the  crystalline 
rocks,  more  or  less  lateral  valleys  with  northward-facing  scarps.  These  lateral 
valleys  were  partly  filled  but  not  obliterated  by  the  Lafayette  deposits,  but  the 
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narrow  valleys  leading  southward  through  the  ridge  are  considered  by  Veatch 
to  have  been  more  nearly  effaced.  The  post-Lafayette  uplift  he  apparently  regards 
as  accompanied  by  a  tilting  toward  the  southwest,  which  caused  Housatonic  and 
Connecticut  rivers  to  be  deflected  westward,  passing  across  the  site  of  Long 
Island  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamaica  Bay  near  the  west  end  and,  after  uniting  with 
the  Hudson  a  few  miles  beyond,  running  southeastward  in  what  is  usually  known 
as  the  submarine  Hudson  channel.  Veatch’s  maps  show  that  he  supposes  this 
course  to  have  been  maintained  after  the  Mannetto  deposition,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  to  have  been  deflected  only 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Manhasset  formation  (Tisbury  of  Veatch).  To  the 
erosion  of  the  streams  mentioned,  acting  through  this  long  period,  Veatch  refers 
the  development  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

To  the  writer  the  history  seems  to  be  somewhat  different.  After  the  post- 
Miocene  uplift  the  streams,  as  stated  by  Veatch,  probably  continued  southward 
across  the  Coastal  Plain  to  the  ocean  and  very  likely  developed  lateral  valleys 
along  the  contact  with  the  crystalline  rocks.  Any  opinion  as  to  what  happened 
in  the  Long  Island  region  in  Lafayette  and  post-Lafayette  time  must  be  entirely 
speculative,  for  no  Lafayette  deposits  have  been  identified,  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  yet  available  for  distinguishing  between  the  post-Miocene  and  post- 
Lafayette  erosion  periods. 

The  Mannetto  deposition  amounted  to  more  than  300  feet  and  in  central 
Long  Island  appears  to  have  buried  all  the  older  deposits,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  those  on  High  Hill,  south  of  Huntington,  where,  though  nothing 
but  drift  shows  at  the  surface  of  the  hill,  the  topographic  features  suggest  that 
it  may  have  a  core  of  Cretaceous  material.  The  Mannetto  deposits  would  have 
completely  obliterated  any  valley  across  Long  Island  that  might  have  existed. 
If  the  drainage  in  post-Mannetto  time  took  the  course  indicated  by  Veatch,  it 
must  have  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle  that  was  entirely  independent 

of  the  earlier  and  did  not  inherit  the  courses  of  its  streams. 

The  distribution  and  elevation  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  western  Long 
Island  indicate  that,  in  all  probability,  no  conspicuous  valley  with  its  bottom 
much  below  the  present  sea  level  was  ever  formed  across  the  island  in  the 
Jamaica- Jameco  region.  These  deposits  appear  to  be  above  sea  level  from  a  point 
east  of  Smithtown  to  a  point  north  of  Jamaica.  At  Whitestone  they  are  less  than 

twenty  feet  below  sea  level,  and  at  College  Point  they  appear  to  be  less  than 

eighty-five  feet  below  sea  level.  The  distance  between  the  point  of  observation 
north  of  Jamaica  and  that  at  Whitestone  is  two  miles,  and  that  between  White- 
stone  or  College  Point  and  the  outcrops  of  crystalline  rocks  on  the  mainland 
is  one  mile.  The  intervening  channel  is  only  about  sixty  feet  deep.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  room  for  any  but  a  narrow  and  correspondingly  narrow  channel 
through  the  island  at  this  point,  there  being  no  break  comparable  in  size  to  the 
broad  Sound  supposedly  due  to  erosion  by  the  same  streams.  It  would  be 
strange  if  the  stream  that  in  its  upper  part  eroded  a  valley  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  wide  should  have  a  valley  only  one  or  two  miles  in  width  near  its  mouth. 

The  Sound  is  broadest  at  a  point  southeast  of  New  Haven,  where  it  has  a 
width  of  over  twenty  miles.  From  this  point  it  tapers  gradually  westward  until 
only  the  narrow  East  River  separates  Long  Island  from  the  mainland.  A  more 
significant  feature,  however,  is  the  similar  form  of  the  area  inclosed  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Cretaceous  remnants  lying  above  sea  level  on  the  island. 
At  Eaton  Neck  the  breadth  of  the  strip  between  the  Cretaceous  boundary  and 
the  crystalline  rocks  is  eight  miles,  at  Lloyd’s  Neck  seven,  at  Glen  Cove  five,  and  at 
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Elm  Point  three  miles.  At  Whitestone  the  Cretaceous,  which  is  here  only  twenty 
feet  below  sea  level,  is  only  about  a  mile  from  the  crystalline  rocks.  If  normally 
developed  by  subaerial  erosion,  such  a  valley  could  be  produced  only  by  a  stream 
system  draining  eastward. 

That  the  Sound  is  in  the  main  the  result  of  such  erosion  rather  than  of  ice 
scour  is  probable,  as  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  Long  Island,  although  derived 
principally  from  the  Sound,  would  not  obliterate  it  if  returned.  Moreover  most 
of  the  drift  above  sea  level  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  appears  to  have  been 
derived  not  from  the  Cretaceous  deposits  but  rather  from  the  mainland  or  from 
older  glacial  deposits  lying  in  the  Cretaceous  trough.  The  trough  is  not  the 
result  of  ice  erosion,  as  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  corresponding  glacial  accumu¬ 
lations,  and  the  great  depth  of  the  Cretaceous  surface  (five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  feet  below  sea  level  in  a  well  at  Greenport)  must  therefore  be  referred  to 
stream  work.  Other  wells  throw  light  on  the  eastward  deepening  of  the  buried 
Cretaceous  valley — the  Sound  valley  as  it  may  be  called. 

In  a  map  based  on  such  records  Veatch  shows  the  Cretaceous  to  be  at  or 
within  a  few  feet  of  sea  level  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north  coast  from  College 
Point  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Stony  Brook.  A  well  record,  as  stated  above, 
shows  it  to  be  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  sea  level  at  Greenport, 
but  at  Fishers  Island,  still  farther  east,  the  top  of  the  Cretaceous  seems  to  be 
only  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  sea  level.  None  of  these  points,  except 
perhaps  the  Greenport  well,  are  in  the  present  Sound  valley,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  estimating  the  depth  of  the  old  valley  except  by  prolonging  northward 
the  observed  decline  of  the  Cretaceous  surface,  as  brought  out  by  well  records, 
and  the  present  depth  of  the  Sound,  a  method  which  is,  of  course,  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  hills  north  of  Old  Westbury  this  surface  has  an  elevation  of 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  Thence  it  declines  northward,  being  slightly 
below  sea  level  at  the  coast.  The  same  rate  of  fall  would  give  it  a  depth  of 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  in  the  center  of  the  Sound.  In  the  Mannetto  Hills  it 
is  elevated  about  three  hundred  feet  and  it  declines  to  sea  level  at  Lloyd’s  Neck, 
a  rate  which  would  carry  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  sea  level  in  the 
Sound.  The  water  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet  deep  at 
this  point.  At  Westhampton  the  Cretaceous  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
below  sea  level,  whereas  at  Riverhead,  eight  miles  to  the  north,  it  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  in  a  well  three  hundred  feet  deep.  At  Bridgehampton  it  seems  to  have 
been  encountered  about  seventy-five  feet  below  sea  level,  although  twelve  miles 
farther  north,  at  Greenport,  it  was  reported  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
below  sea  level. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  broad  buried  valley  in  the  Cretaceous  surface 
in  the  Sound  region,  having  a  width  of  a  mile  or  two  near  the  west  end  of  the 
island  and  opening  out  eastward  to  a  width  of  about  twenty  miles  near  New 
Haven.  The  valley  seems  to  deepen  eastward  from  one  hundred  feet  or  less 
near  College  Point  to  at  least  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  Green¬ 
port.  Its  southern  rim  is  pretty  uniformly  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  lowest  point  in  the  valley.  The  shallowness  of  the 
Cretaceous  on  Fishers  Island  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  axis  of  the  valley 
passed  south  of  this  point. 

The  present  valley  of  the  Sound  seems  to  be  due  principally  to  stream  erosion, 
assisted,  however,  by  a  certain  amount  of  ice  scour.  It  appears  to  have  been  cut 
entirely  in  the  unconsolidated  Pleistocene  and  Cretaceous  deposits,  there  being 
so  far  as  known,  no  corresponding  depression  in  the  underlying  rock  surface 
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nor  other  evidence  to  support  the  theory  of  limestone  solution  advanced  by 
F.  J.  H.  Merrill  on  the  basis  of  the  composition  of  the  clay. 

Later  Channels — -The  bottom  of  Long  Island  Sound,  as  a  whole,  is  remark¬ 
ably  even,  in  most  places  sloping  gently  southward  from  the  Connecticut  shore  at 
the  rate  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  to  the  mile  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  across 
the  Sound,  and  rising  somewhat  more  steeply  to  the  Long  Island  coast.  The 
bottom  is,  however,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Dana,  interrupted  by  a  number 
of  more  or  less  channel-like  depressions.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  extends 
eastward  from  a  point  about  north  of  Oyster  Bay  and  is  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  feet  deeper  than  the  surrounding  bottom.  At  a  point  north  of  the 
head  of  Great  Peconic  Bay  it  bends  slightly  southward  and  is  lost  in  the  shallow 
water  of  the  Long  Island  coast.  Dana  considered  that  it  passed  over  the  site 
of  the  island  near  Mattituck,  but  of  this  there  is  little  evidence,  as  the  present 
valley  at  this  point  is  of  other  origin.  Another  channel-like  depression  starts  a 
few  miles  northwest  of  the  point  where  the  first  ends  and  extends  northeastward 
to  a  point  beyond  Little  Gull  Island,  where  it  divides,  one  branch  passing  south 
and  the  other  north  of  Valiant  Reef.  In  this  vicinity  depths  of  fifty  to  fifty-five 
fathoms,  or  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  are  recorded, 
although  on  each  side  of  the  channel  the  water  is  relatively  shallow.  East  of 
Valiant  Reef  there  are  four  branches ;  one  passes  north  of  Block  Island  and 
the  others  start  in  a  southeasterly  direction  and  are  lost  in  the  shoals  north  and 
northeast  of  Montauk  Point.  The  digitate  system  of  channels  diverges  west¬ 
ward,  and  if  it  is  the  work  of  streams  would  indicate  a  westward  drainage.  The 
digitate  portions  occur  only  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Race,”  a  locality  of  severe 
tidal  scour,  and  their  form  may  have  resulted  from  tidal  action.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  account  for  the  channels  in  the  broader  parts  of  the  Sound  in  this 
way,  for  they  do  not  follow  lines  of  especially  strong  currents.  Moreover  the 
general  relations  as  brought  out  thereby  strongly  suggest  stream  origin.  If 
they  were  cut  by  streams  they  are,  in  all  probability,  to  be  referred  to  the  Vine¬ 
yard  erosion  interval,  as  they  are  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  post-Mannetto 
land  surface,  which  was  developed  at  the  last  preceding  stage  of  uplift,  and 
there  has  been  no  post-ATneyard  elevation  sufficient  to  account  for  their  depth. 
An  earlier  time  than  the  Vineyard  is  also  precluded  by  the  tremendous  ice  scour 
and  subsequent  deposition  characterizing  the  Montauk  ice  invasion.  The  point 
of  outlet  of  the  system,  if  one  really  existed,  is  unknown,  but  the  absence  of  any 
break  in  the  Manhasset  deposition  indicates  that  the  outlet  could  have  been  only 
at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  island,  probably  beneath  the  present  lowlands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island  City  or  even  along  the  East  River. 

Starting  at  a  point  seven  miles  east  of  Montauk  Point,  or  a  little  over  half 
way  to  Block  Island,  a  submerged  channel  fifty  feet  deep  in  places,  extends 
southeastward  for  nearly  ten  miles.  Its  upper  part  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  it  is  characterized  by  swings  and  other  features  of  a  true  stream 
channel.  It  seems  to  be  lost  at  a  depth  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  fathoms,  hence 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  the  land  apparently  stood  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher.  A  shallow  depression  connects  this  channel 
with  one  of  the  depressions  southeast  of  the  Race,  but  it  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  tidal  connection. 

Conclusions — The  excavation  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  began  in  the  post- 
Miocene  period  of  erosion,  but  whether  the  valley  then  formed  persisted  through 
the  Lafayette  accumulation  (if  any  took  place  in  this  region)  and  the  Mannetto 
deposition  is  not  known.  The  valley  or  its  successor  appears  to  have  been  com- 
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pleted,  however,  in  the  post-Mannetto  stage  of  erosion.  It  was  partly  filled 
during  the  Jameco,  Gardiners,  Jacob,  and  Manhasset  stages  of  deposition  but 
was  not  obliterated,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Manhasset  stage  it  seems  to  have 
been  by  a  westward-draining  river  system,  which  excavated  the  submerged  chan¬ 
nels.  At  the  same  time  a  well-defined  channel  leading  southward  between 
Montauk  Point  and  Block  Island  was  formed.  In  the  late  ice  advance  the  valleys 
were  partly  filled  and  otherwise  modified  by  the  action  of  the  overriding  ice  and 
by  the  accompanying  deposition,  and  in  recent  time  tidal  scour  has  done  much 
to  change  the  character  of  the  channels. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUBMARINE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  HUDSON* 

CHANNEL  of  the  Continental  Shelf — Since  the  northern  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  shelf  was  first  chartered,  the  so-called  submarine  channel  of  the 
Hudson,  has  aroused  much  interest  among  both  geologists  and  geographers,  and 
many  papers  describing  it  and  discussing  its  origin  have  been  published.  It  may 
be  described  briefly  as  a  submerged  valley  leading  across  the  continental  platform 
from  a  point  a  few  miles  east  of  Sandy  Hook  southeastward  to  the  margin 
of  the  shelf,  fifty-five  miles  from  the  beginning.  Beyond  this  margin  a 
sharp  canyon-like  notch  extends  down  the  escarpment  to  a  depth  of  a  mile  or 
more  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  measurements  of  this  channel  given 
in  the  texts  or  shown  on  the  maps  by  different  writers  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
one  another,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  cite  authority  for  the  figures  used.  The 
depth  of  this  channel  at  the  start  is  about  fifteen  fathoms,  or  five  or  six  fathoms 
below  the  adjoining  sea  bottom;  at  ten  miles  out  the  depth  is  eight  fathoms  below' 
the  surrounding  bottom,  and  at  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  miles,  about  fifteen 
fathoms.  Beyond  the  forty-mile  point,  owing  to  a  steepening  of  the  inclination 
of  the  platform,  the  slope  of  the  channel  being  unchanged,  the  depth  decreases 
and  the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  only  about  eight  fathoms  below  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  bottom  at  the  fifty-fathom  contour,  forty-five  miles  out.  Immediately 
beyond  this  point,  however,  is  the  beginning  of  the  narrow  but  deep  outer  canyon, 
or  notch,  which  is  marked  by  an  abrupt  drop  from  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
feet  to  1,008  feet.  This  is  followed  by  a  gentle  slope  extending  about  six  miles, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  second  drop  of  about  four  hundred  feet  takes  place.  A 
third  drop  of  about  five  hundred  feet  occurs  about  twelve  miles  from  the  head 
of  the  canyon,  the  total  depth  then  reached  being  about  2,292  feet,  or  about 
2,050  feet  below  the  continental  platform.  The  soundings  at  this  point 
seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  shelves  on  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  at  a  depth 
of  about  1,250  feet,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure.  At  thirty-one  miles  the 
depth  of  the  canyon  has  increased  to  4,800  feet,  or  3,800  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
rounding  sea  bottom.  Spencer  on  his  map  extends  the  canyon  forty-three  miles 
farther,  to  a  depth  of  6,000  feet,  and  indicates  a  shallower  valley-like  depression 
extending  to  a  distance  of  fifty-one  miles  from  the  head  of  the  gorge,  or  to  a 
depth  of  9,000  feet,  but  the  evidence  for  the  extension  beyond  the  depth  of  4,800 
feet  does  not  appear  to  be  conclusive. 

Hudson.  River  Rock  Channel — Intimately  related  to  the  submarine  channel 
just  described  is  the  rock  channel  of  Hudson  River.  That  this  channel  lies  much 
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deeper  than  the  present  river  bottom  and  is  covered  with  thick  accumulations  of 
drift  is  well  known,  but  unfortunately  information  as  to  its  exact  depth  is  not 
available.  The  greatest  depth  yet  recorded  ( 1908)  is  near  Storm  King  Mountain, 
where  the  bottom  appears  to  be  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  sea  level. 
At  New  York  City  the  greatest  depth  recorded  is  about  three  hundred  feet,  but 
there  is  room  for  a  narrow  gorge  of  greater  depth  between  the  soundings.  Local 
erosion  by  ice  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  in  the  unusually  hard  rocks 
near  Storm  King  (although  the  softer  rocks  in  the  vicinity  were  relatively  little 
eroded)  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  depth  at  this  point, 
and  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  assume  that  a  warping  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  has  taken  place  between  this  point  and  New  York.  As  examinations 
have  shown  that  there  is  no  other  possible  outlet  for  the  old  Hudson  waters, 
it  seems  probable,  although  not  certain,  that  a  buried  canyon  at  least  seven 
hundred  feet  in  depth  must  exist  somewhere  beneath  the  Hudson  at  New  York 
City. 

Agencies  of  Formation — In  considering  the  history  of  the  submarine  chan¬ 
nels  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  the  assumption  as  to  the  agencies  to  which  their 
origin  is  due.  The  principal  basis  for  this  assumption  must  necessarily  be  the 
form  and  course  of  the  channels  themselves.  From  the  soundings,  which  have 
been  taken  at  unusually  close  intervals,  probably  closer  than  over  any  other  sub¬ 
marine  area  of  equal  extent  on  our  coasts,  it  is  possible  to  contour  the  sea  bottom 
with  an  accuracy  comparable  almost  to  that  of  topographic  maps  of  the  land 
surface.  Not  only  are  the  broader  features  of  the  trough  and  sea  bottom  brought 
out  but  many  minor  details,  such  as  the  accelerations  of  slope  and  the  presence 
of  shelves  on  the  sides  of  the  deeper  canyons. 

The  cross  section  of  the  submarine  valley  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  edge 
of  the  continental  platform  may  be  said  to  be  practically  identical  in  character 
with  that  of  the  normal  streams  which  today  cross  the  emerged  portions  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  along  the  adjacent  coasts.  The  sloping  sides  and  nearly  flat  bottom 
of  the  submarine  channel  correspond  with  the  similar  gently  sloping  highlands 
that  border  the  terrestrial  streams  and  their  alluvial  bottoms.  Likewise,  the  curves 
and  bends  of  the  submarine  channel  differ  in  no  material  way  from  the  similar 
sinuosities  of  the  present  Coastal  Plain  streams. 

The  form:  and  course  of  the  trough,  the  presence  of  sand  in  the  channel, 
although  the  surrounding  sea  bottom  consists  of  clay,  and  the  physical  connection 
with  the  present  Hudson  River  channel,  except  for  the  narrow  bar  of  relatively 
recent  deposits  obscuring  the  channel  between  Sandy  Hook  and  New  York, 
all  seem  to  point  to  a  fluvatile  origin.  Inasmuch  as  such  a  channel  could  not  be 
shaped  by  any  process  at  work  in  the  ocean,  so  far  as  known  to  science,  and  as 
it  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fault  depression,  the  writer  has  been  led 
to  describe  tentatively  the  origin  of  the  shallower  channels  to  subaerial  stream 
action  when  the  land  stood  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
its  present  level  with  reference  to  the  sea. 

The  origin  of  the  deep  canyon-like  gorge  extending  seaward  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  shallower  channels  seems  to  be  less  certain,  as  shown  by 
the  Coast  Survey  charts.  The  gorge  exhibits,  both  as  regards  its  course  and 
the  character  of  its  cross  section,  the  normal  characteristics  of  an  erosion  notch 
cut  back  in  the  mesa-like  edge  of  the  continental  platform,  and  the  sharp 
drops  or  falls  at  intervals  in  its  bottom  are  equally  characteristic  of  young  erosion. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  represent  the  continuation  of  the  inner,  shallower, 
channel,  which  the  writer  considers  to  be  due  primarily  to  stream  erosion.  Like 
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the  inner  channel,  it  appears  to  have  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fault  fissure. 
It  cannot  be  considered  a  depression  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  slumping 
of  the  materials  along  the  steepened  margin  of  the  continental  shelf,  for  such 
a  depression  would  necessarily  be  approximately  parallel  with  instead  of  at  right 
angles  to  the  margin  of  the  platform.  Submarine  scour  as  a  cause  of  canyon  cut¬ 
ting  appears  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  theory  that  the  gorge  was  excavated  by  stream  erosion  would  involve 
an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet  at  the  time  of  the  erosion — not  less 
than  4,806  feet  being  required  by  the  depth  of  the  floor  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  gorge.  The  writer,  in  common  with  other  geologists,  is  loath  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  any  such  elevation  at  this  point  in  Pleistocene  or 
late  Tertiary  time.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  in  the  reaction  from  the 
belief  in  great  and  rapid  oscillations  of  level,  held  by  many  geologists  a  few 
years  ago,  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far,  and  the  present  tendency  may  be 
to  minimize  the  evidences  of  such  oscillations.  Notwithstanding  the  violent 
assumption  of  elevation  involved,  the  form  and  character  of  the  gorge  itself, 
appear  to  be  more  nearly  those  which  normally  result  from,  stream  erosion  than 
from  any  other  known  agency.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
advocating  the  assumption  of  excessive  elevation  in  general,  and  especially  he 
does  not  wish  to  advocate  it  is  an  explanation  of  the  broad  trough-like  submarine 
depressions  of  this  and  other  localities  that  have  been  cited  by  some  writers  as 
erosion  features. 

The  principal  features  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  channel  and  canyon  are:  (1)  the  rock  gorge  of  the  present  Hudson  River, 
presumably  cut  to  a  depth  of  about  seven  hundred  feet  below  sea  level;  (2)  a 
broad  outer  depression,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  canyon  notch  is  found ; 
(3)  the  cutting  of  the  deep  outer  canyon;  (4)  the  filling  of  the  first  deep  channel 
of  the  Pludson;  (5)  the  cutting  of  the  present  shallow,  upper  submarine  channel; 
and  (6)  the  partial  filling  of  the  inner  end  of  the  upper  channel. 

Cutting  of  the  Seven  Hundred-Foot  Channel — The  rock  gorge  of  Hudson 
River  proper,  which  is  assumed  to  be  about  seven  hundred  feet  deep  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  appears  to  be  filled  solely  with  Pleistocene  materials,  as 
indicated  by  the  Storm  King  and  other  borings,  hence,  unless  earlier  beds  had 
been  deposited  and  subsequently  removed  by  glacial  ice,  its  cutting  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  deposition  of  the  latest  Tertiary  beds  in 
this  region.  It  was  probably  cut  at  a  much  later  date,  for  the  Mannetto  gravel 
(pre-Kansan?)  which  accumulated  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  sea  level  in  western  Long  Island,  seems  to  have  been  originally  continuous 
with  the  Bridgeton  formation  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  built  up  to  at  least  two 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State.  After  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  gravel,  however,  there  was  a  period  of  uplift  and  erosion  in  which 
the  Mannetto  was  cut  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  hundred  feet  below  sea  level, 
as  shown  by  the  depth  of  the  buried  Jameco  channel  of  Long  Island.  The  great 
length  of  this  period  of  erosion,  indicated  by  the  almost  complete  removal  of  the 
thick  Mannetto  gravel  from  the  Long  Island  region,  is  in  harmony  with  the  time 
required  for  cutting  the  Hudson  River  rock  gorge.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  in  the 
later  deposits  no  unconformities  that  would  indicate  prolonged  elevation  of  similar 
degree,  it  seems  that  the  date  of  the  cutting  of  the  rock  channel  may  be  referred 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty  to  the  long  post-Mannetto  (Aftonian?) 
interval. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility,  however,  that  the  seven  hundred- 
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foot  channel  may  be  somewhat  older  than  the  post-Mannetto  and  pre-Jameco. 
Although  the  Mannetto  gravel  and  Bridgeton  formation  were  presumably  con¬ 
tinuous  and  stood  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea  in  the  region  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  present  channel,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  in  pait 
glacial  outwashes  from  localized  centers  of  dispersion,  and  in  that  case  a  gap 
might  have  been  left  in  the  region  of  New  York  City  in  which  a  pre-Mannetto 
channel  might  have  persisted. 

The  channel  began  at  some  point  well  above  New  York  City,  for  soundings 
to  a  depth  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  its  fillings  have  been  made  as  far 
north  as  Storm  King  Mountain,  fifty  miles  above  the  city.  It  extended  south¬ 
ward  and  southeastward  probably  to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf.  Possibly 
the  land  along  the  northern  part  was  more  elevated  than  that  near  the  coast,  and 
the  excavation  was  therefore  less  near  the  sea  than  farther  up  the  valley.  That 
the  gorge  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City,  however,  has  been  established  by  borings,  and  a 
channel  of  at  least  that  depth,  if  not  of  seven  hundred  feet,  apparently  must  be 
assumed  as  having  been  formed  across  the  continental  shelf. 

The  Broad  Outer  Depression — Well-marked  shelves  occur  at  intervals  on 
both  sides  of  the  canyon  portion  of  the  submarine  channel,  from  the  inner  to 
the  outer  end.  They  are  not  continuous,  however,  the  total  space  occu¬ 
pied  being  only  about  half  the  length  of  the  gorge,  and  some  of  those  at  up- 
channel  points  are  lower  than  those  at  down-channel  points.  Inasmuch  as  their 
absence  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  incompleteness  of  soundings,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  shelves  represent  an  old  valley  marking  a  separate  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  channels,  as  their  appearance  at  first  suggests. 

The  Outer  Canyon — The  narrow,  steep-sided,  and  deep  outer  canyon, 
although  it  is  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  submarine  channel  system,  would 
appear  to  require,  if  due  to  stream  erosion,  but  a  relatively  short  period  for 
its  formation,  as  compared  with  that  needed  for  the  excavation  of  the  long 
rock  gorge  of  the  Hudson.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  great  drops  or  falls 
in  its  bed,  which  could  not  exist  had  the  period  of  canyon  cutting  been  as  long  as 
that  of  the  rock  gorge.  Probably  it  extended  little  north  of  its  present  head,  for 
there  appears  to  be  little  evidence,  to  judge  from  the  contours  of  the  bottom, 
of  anything  more  than  a  slight  filling  by  later  deposits. 

So  far  as  its  observed  features  indicate,  the  outer  canyon  might  have  been 
formed  during  either  the  post-Mannetto  or  the  Vineyard  interval  of  erosion. 
The  soundings,  however,  seem  to  show  that  it  was  to  some  extent  filled  at  its 
head  by  the  great  series  of  deposits  that  obliterated  the  continuation  of  the 
seven  hundred-foot  channel ;  hence  it  must  be  referred  to  the  same  period  of 
erosion  as  that  channel.  If  due  to  stream  erosion  at  all,  it  must  be  referred 
to  an  elevation  of  great  magnitude,  occurring  at  the  close  of  the  post-Mannetto 
erosion  stage,  but  of  so  transient  a  character  that  the  chief  work  of  erosion 
consisted  of  a  notching  of  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf,  the  land  back  of 
this  point  being  but  little  affected. 

Obliteration  of  the  Earlier  Channels — The  post-Mannetto  erosion  was 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  deposition,  as  shown  by  the  thick  conformable 
series  of  deposits,  including  the  Jameco  gravel,  Gardiners  clay  and  Jacob  sand. 
During  this  period,  so  far  as  known,  the  sea  bottom  in  the  vicinity  of  the  channel 
remained  constantly  below  sea  level.  The  deposits,  which  have  a  thickness  of 
two  hundred  feet  or  more  on  Long  Island,  doubtless  extended  far  to  the  south 
and  largely  buried  the  early  channel.  The  obliteration  was  probably  completed 
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by  the  out  wash  of  the  several  stages  of  Manhasset  deposition,  including  the 
Herod  gravel  member,  the  Montauk  till  member  and  the  Hempstead  gravel 
member,  which,  although  not  having  anything  like  the  requisite  thickness  of 
three  hundred  feet  observed  on  the  island,  doubtless  formed  a  sheet  of  con¬ 
siderable  thickness. 

Cutting  of  the  Present  Upper  Channel — The  upper  channel  has  a  depth 
at  its  outer  end  of  only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  hence  an  elevation 
of  the  land  of  this  amount  will  explain  its  formation.  As  no  time  break  is 
indicated  in  the  deposits  of  Long  Island  from  the  beginning  of  the  Jameco  to 
the  close  of  the  Hempstead  deposition,  and  as  there  are  nowhere  on  the  island, 
even  on  the  exposed  coasts,  any  erosion  channels  referable  to  Wisconsin  or 
post-Wisconsin  elevation,  the  formation  of  the  upper  channel  is  most  logically 
referred  to  the  Vineyard  interval  of  erosion,  following  the  Manhasset  deposi¬ 
tion.  The  valleys  in  the  Manhasset  deposits,  although  somewhat  modified  and 
partly  filled  with  Wisconsin  accumulations,  are  known  to  extend  some  distance 
below  sea  level  at  many  points  along  the  north  shore,  indicating  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  land  than  at  present.  These  valleys,  most  of  which  mark  small, 
intermittent  streams,  naturally  are  not  nearly  so  deep  as  the  channel  formed 
by  the  large  Hudson  stream,  and  in  themselves  indicate  little  as  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  elevation  of  the  land,  which  is  shown  only  by  the  submarine  channels  such 
as  that  of  the  Hudson. 

Filling  of  the  Upper  Channel  —  The  upper  channel  has  been  largely 
obliterated  north  of  Sandy  Hook,  in  part  by  the  Wisconsin  outwash  and  in 
part  through  the  shifting  of  the  sands  by  the  Littoral  currents  that  now  sweep 
along  the  coast.  Its  termination  is  somewhat  indefinite,  but  where  last  recog¬ 
nized  seems  to  point  toward  Jamaica  Bay.  As  the  Manhasset  deposits  contain 
no  gap  or  channel  marking  the  position  of  any  outflowing  stream,  the  bend  seems 
to  be  without  significance,  so  far  as  Long  Island  is  concerned,  and  is  probably 
simply  one  of  several  bends  between  Sandy  Hook  and  North  River  at  New  York. 


CHAPTER  VII 

BEACHES  OF  RECENT  ORIGIN* 

THE  recent  deposits,  although  not  extensive  compared  to  the  glacial  and 
older  materials,  are  nevertheless  of  considerable  importance.  A  stretch 
of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  beach,  probably  averaging  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width,  has  been  constructed,  making  an  addition  of  twenty-five  square  miles 
to  the  area  of  the  island.  The  largest  addition,  however,  has  been  made  through 
the  growth  of  the  salt  marshes,  which  have  extended  the  area  of  the  island  by 
at  least  one  hundred  square  miles.  The  fresh-water  marshes  probably  have  an 
aggregate  area  of  fifteen  square  miles  or  more,  and  dune  sands  cover  about 
twenty-five  square  miles  of  inland  territory  in  addition  to  that  along  the  beaches. 
In  all,  probably  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles  of  the 
present  area  of  the  island  is  due  to  accumulation  in  recent  time.  This,  however, 
is  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  land  lost  by  erosion  and  by 
subsidence. 

Deposits  in  Stream  Channels — Although  Long  Island  abounds  with  stream- 
cut  valleys  and  channels,  there  are  few  stream  deposits  that  can  be  referred  to 
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post-glacial  accumulation.  On  the  plateau  of  the  north  shore  the  valleys  are 
older  than  the  last  ice  invasion,  with  the  deposits  of  which  their  sides  are  locally 
mantled.  The  action  of  streams  in  recent  time  is  usually  limited  to  a  shallow 
notching  of  the  valley  bottoms  or  to  slight  washes  of  sand  and  gravels  from 
their  sides. 

Most  of  the  channels  in  the  plains  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island  are 
not  occupied  by  streams  at  the  present  time,  evidently  having  been  cut  under 
conditions  quite  different  from  those  now  existing.  Some  of  these  channels 
proceed  from  the  outer  or  Ronkonkoma  moraine,  others  rise  back  of  it,  and 
still  others  even  start  from  notches  in  the  inner  ridge,  indicating  that  the  source 
of  the  water  was  in  the  ice. 

Marine  Deposits,  Beaches  and  Spits — A  long  stretch  of  beach  extends 
with  few  interruptions  from  Coney  Island  to  Southampton,  a  distance  of  nearly 
ninety  miles,  and  separates  from  the  ocean  several  partly  or  completely  inclosed 
bays,  such  as  Jamaica,  Great  South,  Moriches,  and  Shinnecock.  The  longest 
stretch  of  unbroken  beach  is  that  extending  westward  from  Southampton  to 
Fire  Island  Inlet — a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  The  beach,  which  is  almost  a 
straight  line  throughout  its  length,  is  rarely  more  than  half  a  mile  and  generally 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  part  south  of  Shinnecock  Bay  is  known 
as  Hampton  Beach,  but  most  of  the  remainder  is  designated  Fire  Island  Beach. 
Waves  occasionally  cut  through  it  in  time  of  storm,  although  the  openings  are 
commonly  soon  closed  again.  Shinnecock  Bay,  just  west  of  Southampton,  nine 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  has  at  present  no  direct  connection  with  the 
ocean,  but  a  canal  leads  northward  into  Great  Peconic  Bay  and  another  west¬ 
ward  into  Moriches  Bay.  An  artificial  cut  made  to  the  ocean  was  soon  closed 
by  the  waves.  Moriches  Bay  is  connected  through  a  narrow  natural  channel 
with  Great  South  Bay,  which  in  turn  connects  with  the  ocean  through  Fire 
Island  Inlet. 

The  beach  is  composed  mainly  of  quartz  sand,  although  some  garnetiferous 
and  magnetic  materials  are  seen.  Pebbles  are  generally  scarce,  but  some  are 
seen  where  the  beaches  connect  with  the  main  island,  as  near  Southampton  and 
Westhampton.  The  surface  above  high-water  mark  is  generally  covered  with 
dunes  from  five  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  feet  in  height,  among  which  are  scattered 
many  small,  fresh  marshes.  The  movement  of  materials  by  the  waves  is  plainly 
westward,  the  chief  source  being  between  Southampton  and  Montauk,  where 
the  coast,  as  has  been  seen,  has  suffered  considerable  erosion.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  a  part  of  the  material  has  been  thrown  up  from  the  shallow  sea  bottom 
of  the  vicinity  by  the  action  of  waves.  Practically  no  sand  is  contributed  by  the 
streams  of  the  island  at  the  present  time. 

West  of  Fire  Island  is  the  beach  known  as  Oak  Island  Beach  in  the  eastern 
part  and  Jones  Beach  in  the  western  part.  This  beach  begins  about  a  mile  north 
and  a  little  more  than  a  mile  east  of  the  west  end  of  Fire  Island  Beach.  It 
seems  never  to  have  been  connected  with  the  main  island  and  appears  to  be  older 
than  Fire  Island  Beach,  which  is  now  being  built  outside  and  overlapping  it. 
It  is  therefore  a  pure  barrier  beach,  whereas  Fire  Island  Beach  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  spit. 

Just  west  of  Jones  Beach  and  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  Zachs  Inlet 
is  Short  Beach,  about  two  miles  in  length.  Beyond  is  Jones  Inlet,  followed  by 
Long  Beach,  about  eight  miles  in  length,  and  Far  Rockaway  and  Rockaway 
Beaches,  which  are  continuous  and  together  about  eleven  miles  long.  Manhattan 
and  Brighton  Beaches,  lying  west  of  Rockaway  Inlet  on  Coney  Island,  which 
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are  together  about  five  miles  in  length,  complete  the  list.  All  these  beaches  are 
without  natural  connection  with  the  main  island  and  have  derived  no  material 
directly  from  it,  being  essentially  barriers.  They  show  some  diversity  in  direction, 
with  a  tendency  to  overlap,  seen  where  the  Rockaway  approaches  the  Manhattan 
Beach. 

North  of  Long,  Jones  and  Oak  Island  Beaches  there  are  a  number  of  small 
sandy  islands  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  beaches,  with  which  their  longer  diameters 
are  also  parallel,  lhese  appear  to  represent  the  earliest  bars  formed  by  the 
waves  and  currents  in  the  shallow  waters  off  the  south  coast.  Later  the  longer, 
higher,  and  more  connected  barriers,  such  as  Oak  Island,  Jones,  Long,  and 
Rockaway  Beaches,  were  built  up  outside  of  the  earlier  bars  from  material 
derived  from  the  sea  bottom.  At  the  same  time  a  spit  was  being  projected  west¬ 
ward  from  Southampton  (Llampton  Beach),  composed  of  material  derived  from 
erosion  of  the  shore  farther  east  rather  than  directly  from  the  sea  bottom.  Later, 
partly  with  material  from  the  same  source  and  partly  with  sands  from  the  sea 
bottom,  the  spit  was  extended  westward  to  Fire  Island  Inlet,  slightly  overlapping 
the  earlier  Oak  Island  Beach. 

The  process  of  formation  of  the  beaches  is  not  continuous.  Many  feet  may 
be  added  in  a  single  storm;  again,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  may  break  through, 
leaving  wide  gaps  in  the  previously  continuous  beach.  There  is  also  at  many 
points  a  tendency  to  periodic  changes  from  deposition  to  erosion.  Thus  for  a 
long  time  Fire  Island  Beach  has  been  building  outward,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
present  field  work,  the  waves  were  cutting  it  away,  leaving  everywhere  at  high- 
tide  line  a  low  scarp  four  or  five  feet  high,  giving  a  section  through  the  original 
beach  and  its  capping  of  dunes. 

Connecting  Beaches — When  the  ice  of  the  last  glacial  advance  retreated 
from  the  region  there  were  many  disconnected  islets  adjoining  the  main  island. 
In  most  places  the  intervening  waves  were  shallow,  and  waves  and  shore  currents 
rapidly  extended  hooks  and  spits  from  the  projecting  points  and  later  united 
many  of  them  into  connecting  beaches,  joining  the  previously  independent  islets 
and  completing  Long  Island  as  it  now  appears.  Marshes  have  also  served  as  a 
connecting  agency.  Beginning  at  the  west  on  the  north  shore,  the  first  islet  that 
has  been  joined  to  the  main  island  is  Hunters  Point ;  next  an  unnamed  island 
in  the  Sound  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Long  Island  City ;  then  Tallman  Island 
near  College  Point;  and  Prospect  Point  on  Manhasset  Neck.  All  these  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  body  of  the  island  by  marshes.  East  of  Hempstead  Harbor, 
Dosoris  and  East  Islands  are  connected  by  beaches;  farther  along,  Oak  Neck 
and  Center  Island  by  beaches  and  marshes ;  and  Lloyd  and  Eaton  Necks  includ¬ 
ing  Duck  and  one  other  small  island,  by  beaches.  There  are  no  further  indica¬ 
tions  of  former  islands  between  this  point  and  Southold.  Between  Southold  and 
Greenport  breaks  exist  at  Hashamomuck  Pond  and  at  Pipe  Cove,  and  there 
was  a  channel  at  each  end  of  Truman  Beach,  near  Orient. 

In  the  bays  between  the  flukes  Ram  Island,  Mashomuck  Point,  and  another 
smaller  island  were  connected  with  Shelter  Island  by  beaches,  and  Little  Hog 
Neck  was  in  like  manner  joined  to  the  north  fluke.  On  the  south  fluke  the 
Montauk  peninsula  was  connected  with  the  main  island  by  Napeague  Beach, 
nearly  five  miles  in  length.  Near  Sag  Harbor,  Hog  and  Jessup  necks  and  two 
smaller  islands  were  connected  by  beaches  or  marshes,  as  were  Cow  Neck  and 
a  small  island  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Peconic  Bay.  There  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  been  any  natural  channel  at  Canoe  Place,  west  of  the  Shinne- 
cock  Hills,  although  the  land  at  this  point  is  only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level 
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and  but  a  few  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  canal  banks  show  glacial  deposits 
rather  than  beach  sands.  A  former  connection  of  the  waters  of  Peconic  and 
Shinnecock  Bays  would  have  necessitated  a  sinking  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below 
the  present  level  of  the  land,  a  submergence  of  which  there  is  no  evidence. 

Recent  Epoch,  Work  of  Wind  and  Water — The  final  retreat  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  ice  sheet  left  the  island  standing  a  few  feet  higher  than  at  the  present  time 
and  probably  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  vegetation,  so  that  wind,  streams,  and 
waves  were  free  to  begin  their  work  of  reshaping  the  island.  The  work  of  the 
wind  did  not  continue  long,  for  except  in  the  region  south  of  Port  Jefferson 
and  along  the  coasts  there  is  little  evidence  of  dune  formation,  notwithstanding 
the  favorable  character  of  the  materials,  and  none  whatever  of  pebble  faceting 
such  as  is  found  in  parts  of  the  Manhasset  formation.  It  is  probable  that  the 
small  amount  of  wind  work  over  the  island  as  a  whole  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
vegetation  almost  immediately  covered  the  surface.  Dunes  have,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  form  on  the  coast  to  the  present  day,  constituting  high  belts  all  along 
the  south  shore  and  capping  the  bluffs  of  the  north  shore  at  many  points  east 
of  Port  Jefferson. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  waves  and  ocean  currents  began  to  sculpture 
the  shore  and  to  form  numerous  spits,  bars  and  connecting  beaches.  The  result 
has  been  a  straightening  of  the  coast  line  by  the  formation  of  the  great  barrier 
beach  on  the  south  side  and  the  truncation  of  the  projections  of  the  north  shore. 
In  fact,  where  the  highlands  come  to  the  shore  there  is  scarcely  a  point  that  is 
not  marked  by  sea  cliffs,  most  of  them  free  from  vegetation  and  not  a  few 
still  undergoing  active  erosion. 

Subsidence  of  the  Land — Submerged  tree  stumps  and  beds  of  peat  on  Long 
Island  have  been  described  by  many  writers.  W.  W.  Mather,  in  1843,  reported 
stumps  and  logs  beneath  the  water  near  Peacock  Point,  between  Oyster  Bay 
and  Hempstead  Harbor.  In  1857,  George  H.  Cook  mentioned  buried  timber  in 
the  towns  of  Hempstead,  Babylon  and  Islip.  At  Hempstead  an  island  covered 
with  trees  within  the  memory  of  Cook's  informant  was  a  salt  marsh  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  the  highest  point  of  the  former  island  being  lower  than  the  meadow 
then  existing.  Elias  Lewis,  Jr.,  in  1869,  recorded  a  series  of  observations  indi¬ 
cating  that  large  areas  which  formerly  had  been  swamp  and  woodland  were 
then  below  the  water  level.  Remains  of  fresh  water  vegetation  were  abundant 
four  to  ninety-one  feet  below  the  surfaces  of  the  marshes  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island  (then  about  at  sea  level).  Lewis  described  roots  in  place  ten  feet 
below  sea  level.  Near  Fort  Hamilton  the  tide  overflowed  marshes  with  trees 
still  standing,  and  stumps  were  seen  far  out.  It  is  said  that  one  hundred  years 
earlier  stumps  abounded  in  Great  South  Bay,  especially  east  of  Islip.  A  line  of 
fence  posts  put  in  a  hundred  years  before  were  found  in  place  beneath  the  sand 
at  extremely  low  tide.  Submerged  meadows  were  seen  at  several  places  on  the 
north  shore,  one  a  few  miles  east  of  Port  Jefferson  extending  half  a  mile  from 
shore  and  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  in  compact  mass.  In  a  later  paper,  Lewis 
presents  a  number  of  additional  observations.  At  Islip  many  stumps,  the 
remainder  of  a  forest  still  growing  on  the  shore,  were  standing  in  meadows  of 
William  Nicol.  The  absence  of  kitchen  middens  is  accounted  for  by  the  rela¬ 
tively  recent  submergence  of  the  former  marshes  of  Great  South  Bay.  A  large 
number  of  submerged  pine  stumps  were  seen  in  a  bay  a  few  miles  east  of  Islip. 
Many  stumps  stood  about  the  head  of  Great  Peconic  Bay  and  off  the  marsh  north 
of  the  lighthouse  at  Montauk  Point.  Lewis  also  mentions  many  instances  of 
lignite  being  brought  up  in  wells,  but  these  beds  are  now  known  to  be  pre- 
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Wisconsin  and  hence  do  not  bear  on  the  question  of  recent  subsidence.  More 
recently  Veatch  has  reported  marsh  muck  to  a  depth  of  twenty-three  feet  at 
Fort  Lafayette,  peat  at  twenty-five  feet  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  tree 
trunks  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  nine  feet  near  Patchogue. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  most  of 
the  earlier  writers  cited  the  occurrence  of  oysters  and  oyster  shells  at  considerable 
depths  in  wells.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that  most  if  not  all  of  these  were 
from  Gardiners  clay,  the  Jacob  sand,  or  the  Vineyard  formation,  and  not  being 
of  post-glacial  origin  they  afford  no  evidence  of  recent  subsidence.  The  same  is 
true  of  wood  reported  at  considerable  depths,  this  being  found  in  the  Vineyard 
formation,  the  Gardiners  clay,  and  the  Cretaceous  beds  as  well  as  in  the  recent 
deposits. 

Phenomena  of  the  nature  cited  have  been  generally  accepted  as  evidence  of 
recent  subsidence,  but  recently  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
geologists  to  question  such  an  interpretation.  A  number  of  occurrences  noted 
in  connection  with  the  present  field  work  threw  doubt  on  certain  of  the  supposed 
evidences  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  caution  in  using  submerged  vegetable 
accumulations  as  criteria  of  subsidence. 

Thus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Luce  Landing,  north  of  Riverhead,  the  peat,  with 
its  included  tree  stumps,  appears  to  have  been  largely  let  down  to  its  present 
position  on  the  beach  below  high-tide  level  by  undermining.  Near  Prospect  Point, 
north  of  Port  Washington,  the  process  of  undermining  could  be  seen  in  actual 
operation,  the  layers  of  peat  projecting  through  the  sand  being  bent  and  cracked 
as  they  are  let  down,  although  sufficiently  connected  to  form  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuous  sheet  at  a  level  below  their  original  position.  In  both  places  the  beds  have 
been  exposed  by  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  marsh  and  swamp  deposits  behind 
barrier  beaches. 

In  addition  to  the  evidences  cited  there  are  important  botanical  indications 
of  subsidence  in  comparatively  recent  time.  They  are  afforded  by  the  ranges 
of  the  common  salt-marsh  plants,  which,  according  to  C.  A.  Davis,  are  as  follows : 

Range  of  Common  Salt-Marsh  Plants 


Range 

Between  level  of  ordinary 
tide  and  upper  limit  of 
spring  tides. 

Extends  nine  to  twelve 
inches  above  and  below 
mean  high  tide. 


Time  Covered  by  Sea 

Covered  by  spring  tides 
about  twice  a  month. 


Species 

J uncus  gerardi  Loisal 
(black  grass) 

“Spartina  patens  associa¬ 
tion” 

(salt-marsh  grass) 

Spartina  patens  (Ail)  Muhl. 
and  Distichlis  spicata  (L.) 

Greene 

Spartina  glabra  Muhl. 

(salt  thatch) 

Zostera  marina  L. 

(eel  grass) 

Mr.  Davis,  who  made  a  special  study  of  the  peats  of  Long  Island  for  the 
Geological  Survey  in  1911,  making  a  large  number  of  borings  and  taking  samples 
at  short  intervals  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  is  also  the  authority 
for  most  of  the  following  descriptions. 

At  the  salt  marsh  west  of  the  head  of  Mount  Sinai  Harbor,  about  one  and 
one-half  miles  northeast  of  Port  Jefferson,  borings  showed  the  “Spartina  patens 


Between  mean  high  tide  and 
half  tide,  of  mean  sea 
level. 

Below  low  tide  limit. 


Covered  about  one  hour 
each  tide. 


Covered  about  half  of  time. 


Permanently  covered. 
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association,”  which  is  characteristic  of  the  zone  at  high  tide  level,  to  extend  from 
the  present  surface  to  the  underlying  gravel  at  a  depth  of  five  feet,  apparently 
indicating  long-continued  subsidence,  with  an  upbuilding  of  peat  at  a  correspond¬ 
ing  rate. 

A  nine-foot  test  hole  in  a  salt  marsh  one  and  one-quarter  miles  east  of  River- 
head  showed  a  semi-fluid  fresh-water  peat  for  the  entire  depth  below  the  thin 
surface  mat  of  salt-water  plants,  indicating  that  the  marsh  has  been  covered  by 
the  tides  only  at  a  very  recent  date. 

At  the  Mill  Creek  marsh,  five  miles  east  of  Riverhead,  the  boggy  wooded 
swamps  above  tide  level  give  place  down  stream  to  a  brush-covered  area  con¬ 
taining  tree-remains,  followed  by  an  open  fresh  marsh  with  scattered  stumps  and 
shrubs,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  marsh  with  the  “Spartina  patens  association,”  over- 
lying  nearly  nine  feet  of  fresh  water  peat  with  abundant  stumps  and  roots,  prin¬ 
cipally  about  five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  incursion  of  the  sea,  as  at  the 
locality  described  above,  is  evidently  very  recent.  The  salt  marsh  along  the 
east  tributary  of  the  main  creek  contains  many  stumps  and  logs  at  and  below 
the  surface  and  was  clearly  a  forested  swamp,  also  only  recently  invaded  by 
the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  Pine  Point,  east  of  the  marsh  last  described,  pine  roots  show 
in  the  beach  to  or  below  low-tide  level.  A  cliff  about  two  and  one-half  feet  high, 
cut  in  the  peat  by  the  waves  on  the  west  side  of  the  point,  showed  a  gradation  from 
blackened  sand  soil  at  the  base  to  Spartina  patens  turf  at  the  top. 

Another  marsh  a  few  miles  east  of  Riverhead  showed  eight  feet  of  Spartina 
patens  peat  overlying  a  foot  or  more  of  brackish-water  peat.  Near  the  boat 
landing  east  of  Meeting  House  Creek,  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Riverhead, 
three  and  one-half  feet  of  Spartina  patens  peat  was  found  above  a  blackened  sandy 
gravel  soil  bed. 

Swan  River  Marsh,  near  East  Patchogue,  has  the  appearance  of  occupying 
a  drowned  valley.  Toward  the  sea  a  wooded  swamp  gives  way  first  to  shrubs, 
next  to  fresh  marsh,  then  to  brackish  marsh,  and  finally  to  salt  marsh  of  the 
" Spartina  patens  association.”  Partly  or  completely  buried  stumps  abound  below 
the  sakt  turf,  here  about  a  foot  thick.  An  essentially  similar  sequence  was  noted 
along  Mud  Creek  in  the  same  locality. 

The  conditions  along  the  north  shore  are  less  favorable  for  study,  but 
examples  of  submerged  peats  and  of  progressive  subsidence  doubtless  occur  at 
a  number  of  points.  Near  Lloyd  Point,  or  Lloyd  Neck,  Huntington,  the  following 
succession  was  noted  by  the  present  writer  at  a  point  where  the  marsh  laps 
up  on  the  gently  sloping  surface  of  the  upland:  (1)  Brush-covered  upland; 
(2)  marginal  upland  zone  where  bushes  that  had  been  recently  killed  by  salt 
water  reaching  the  roots  through  the  porous  sands  still  remained  practically 
intact,  even  to  the  smaller  twigs;  (3)  border  of  marsh  with  nearly  intact  bushes 
projecting  through  several  inches  of  peat;  (4)  belt  located  a  few  feet  outward 
from  edge  of  marsh  with  only  trunks  of  shrubs  remaining;  (5)  a  zone  several 
rods  from  the  edge  with  only  low  stumps  visible;  and  (6)  an  outer  area  showing 
only  the  salt-marsh  turf. 

The  occurrences  noted  appear  to  be  too  widely  distributed  and  too  variable 
in  surroundings  to  admit  of  explanation  by  any  other  than  a  single  general  cause, 
seemingly  a  slow,  long-continued,  and  apparently  fairly  uniform  subsidence  of 
the  land  with  reference  to  sea  level. 

All  authorities  are  probably  agreed  that  such  a  subsidence  has  occurred  in 
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comparatively  recent  time,  but  there  is  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  sinking  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day  and  is  now  going  on. 

The  peat  sections,  as  developed  by  borings  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  show  no 
variation  in  character  that  would  indicate  a  halt  in  accumulation  at  the  present 
time,  and  his  observations  on  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  Spartina  patens  peat 
near  Lynn,  Mass.,  based  on  cinders  incorporated  in  the  material  since  the  building 
of  the  railroad  more  than  fifty  years  ago  (six  to  seven  inches  in  a  century), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  there  had  been  any  halt  in  a  movement  of  cor¬ 
responding  rapidity  the  upper  limit  of  salt  marsh  growth  would  soon  be  reached 
and  it  would  be  replaced  by  fresh-water  turf.  Xhis  is  manifestly  not  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  by  D.  W.  Johnson  that  the  belts  of 
beach  ridges  of  essentially  the  same  height,  formed  progressively  one  after 
another  at  a  number  of  points  along  the  Atlantic  shores,  are  evidences  of  the 
present  stability  of  the  coast  line.  Johnson  also  considers  the  dead  trees  in  con¬ 
spicuous  numbers,  which  he  believes  would  inevitably  be  of  general  distribution 
under  the  hypothesis  of  present  subsidence,  are  really  of  local  occurrence  and 
are  rarely  found  except  where  a  breach  has  been  made  through  some  protecting 
barrier,  or  where  physiographic  factors  have  produced  changes  in  tidal  levels. 

Conclusions — The  fact  seems  to  be  established  that  a  subsidence  of  many 
feet  has  taken  place  since  the  retreat  of  the  latest  or  Wisconsin  ice  sheet,  and 
that  salt  water  now  invades  scores  of  marshes  in  which  trees  grew  so  recently 
that  the  stumps  still  project  above  the  surface.  A  Jj  4?972 

It  is  perfectly  plausible  to  attribute,  as  Johnsoiilias  aone,  the  invasion  in 
individual  places  to  variations  in  size,  shape,  or  location  of  the  openings  through 
which  the  tidal  waters  obtain  access  to  the  marshes,  or  to  changes  in  the  character 
or  position  of  the  beach  ridges  or  other  protecting  barriers  themselves.  Such 
changes  would  be  expected,  however,  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  salt  water  quite 
as  frequently  as  they  would  its  admission,  and  salt-water  peat  should  be  found 
overlying  fresh-water  peat.  Although  the  former  succession  may  exist,  the 
thousands  of  borings  made  by  Mr.  Davis  show,  except  where  the  sea  has  been 
shut  off  by  dikes  or  otherwise  excluded,  a  practically  entire  absence  of  such 
succession,  the  nearly  universal  order  being  salt-water  forms  above  fresh-water 
forms.  According  to  Mr.  Davis,  in  some  of  the  places  where  there  has  been  a 
recent  incursion  of  salt  water,  as  certain  of  the  inlets  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
there  are  no  evidences  of  either  present  or  past  barriers  that  could  have  influenced 
tidal  levels.  The  writer  also  has  noted  a  number  of  localities  where  there  seems 
to  be  no  probability  of  former  barriers. 

The  apparent  changes  in  the  level  of  beach  marks  at  several  points  along 
the  coast  appear  to  be  inconclusive,  as  radical  changes  in  tidal  levels  are  likely 
to  result  from  artificial  causes,  such  as  the  building  of  docks  or  the  dredging 
of  channels,  but  the  fact  that  these  changes  always  point  in  the  same  direction, 
namely  toward  subsidence,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  should  be  given  considerable 
weight. 

Although  there  are  no  broad  or  extended  belts  of  dead  trees,  except  where 
changes  of  tidal  levels  of  considerable  magnitude  have  occurred  suddenly 
through  the  breaking  of  barriers  or  changes  in  inlets,  Mr.  Davis  states  that 
dead  trees  are  not  only  generally  distributed  along  the  whole  coast  but  are  fully 
as  numerous  as  the  conditions  of  subsidence  would  suggest. 

The  action  of  salt  water  upon  vegetation  is  in  a  high  degree  selective,  and 
while  prolonged  or  repeated  submergence  would  produce  a  general  belt  of  dead 
vegetation,  the  incursion  of  single  high  tides,  which,  especially  during  periods 
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of  subsidence,  always  advance  well  beyond  the  normal  tidal  limits,  would  kill 
only  the  weaker  species.  More  resistant  species  would  survive  but  might  appear 
sickly  or  partly  dead.  Still  others  might  survive  for  many  years.  As  oaks  and 
other  hard  wood  stumps  last  an  average  of  only  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  they 
may  entirely  disappear,  while  trees  or  shrubs  not  vitally  injured  by  the  tides 
that  killed  the  oaks  are  still  living. 

The  transitional  or  sickly  belt  is  not  conspicuous,  but  may  usually  be  recog¬ 
nized  without  difficulty  by  careful  observers.  From  what  the  writer  has  seen 
he  believes  the  condition  to  be  general  in  New  England  and  on  Long  Island.  It 
points  strongly  toward  a  present  downward  movement  of  the  crust.  It  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  if  the  limitations  of  the  vertical  range  of  salt-marsh  flora  are  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Davis. 

The  chief  evidence  against  present  subsidence  is  that  afforded  by  the  parallel 
beach  ridges  described  by  D.  W.  Johnson.  At  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida,  for 
example,  there  is  a  broad  belt,  half  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  of  low  parallel 
sand  ridges  having  the  appearance  of  beaches  formed  one  after  another  and  all 
of  essentially  the  same  height.  These  ridges  are  certainly  very  suggestive  of 
stability  of  elevation  with  reference  to  sea  level.  Farther  north,  although  similar 
ridges  exist,  the  width  of  the  belts  and  the  number  of  ridges  is  less  and  their 
evidence  is  more  open  to  question.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  so  many  factors 
of  uncertain  value  enter  into  the  computation  of  time  required  to  form  such 
beaches  as  that  at  Nantasket,  Mass.,  even  on  the  assumption  that  there  has  been 
no  material  change  of  level  during  the  period  of  their  formation,  as  to  outweigh 
the  mass  of  evidence  favoring  continued  subsidence. 

On  the  whole,  the  view  that  the  subsidence  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  time  and  is  now  going  on  is  regarded  by  the  present  writer  as  the  most 
probable.  The  rate  suggested  by  Mr.  Davis  is  perhaps  higher  than  would  be 
expected,  but  recent  additional  unpublished  data  collected  by  him  seem  to  bear 
out  the  assumption  of  a  rapid  crustal  movement. 

The  subsidence  in  the  Long  Island  region  since  the  retreat  of  the  Wisconsin 
ice  sheet  is  apparently  not  more  than  twenty-five  feet,  which  at  an  average  rate 
of  six  inches  a  century  would  require  a  period  of  5,000  years.  That  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  much  more  gradual  in  the  past  is  possible,  but  the  uniformity  of 
material  to  the  depth  reached  by  borings  (ten  feet)  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
has  been  uninterrupted  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Earlier  interruptions 
or  reversed  movements  are  entirely  possible,  but  the  evidences  of  them,  if  any 
exist,  are  presumably  now  some  distance  below  sea  level. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  LOST  ISLAND  OF  LUISA 

GIOVANNI  da  VERRAZANO,  a  Florentine  navigator,  sent  forth  by  Fran¬ 
cis  I  of  France,  was  the  first  European  to  set  eyes  on  New  York  Harbor. 
He  named  it  the  Bay  of  Santa  Margherita,  and  sailed  eastward  along  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island  to  Narragansett  Bay.  His  voyage  was  continued  along  the 
New  England  Coast  until  finding  his  provisions  and  naval  stores  almost  exhausted, 
he  turned  homeward,  “having  discovered  five  hundred  and  two,  that  is  seven 
hundred  leagues  of  unknown  land.” 
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J.  H.  Inness  has  discussed  the  “Lost  Island  of  Luisa”  in  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Quarterly  Journal”  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association 
for  April,  1920.  He  says  : 

If  the  Florentine  navigator,  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  when  he  wrote  his  now  famous 
letter  of  July  8,  1524,  to  the  French  King  Francis  I,  announcing  his  explorations  of  the 
North  American  coast,  could  have  forseen  the  critical  discussions  it  would  call  forth  some 
three  centuries  later — discussions  not  only  involving  his  accuracy  and  good  faith,  but  his 
very  existence — he  would  doubtless  have  been  at  least  as  much  interested  in  them  as  he 
was  in  his  discoveries  themselves.  It  is  possible  that  full  justice  has  not  been  rendered  to 
him.  Before  discussing  this,  let  us  briefly  review  the  state  of  the  case. 

Of  course  much  of  the  suspicion  which  some  of  the  critics  entertained  toward 
Verrazano’s  letter  came  from  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  the  original  letter  or  of  any  reliable 
reference  to  it  has  ever  been  found  in  the  French  archives.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether  it 
was  written  in  French  or  Italian;  and  the  different  versions  of  it  which  we  now  know  to 
exist,  while  practically  the  same  in  effect,  differ  in  the  most  remarkable  degree  in  small 
particulars  of  language,  of  grammar,  and  of  orthography. 

The  letter  as  first  known  in  America  was  the  version  in  Italian  incorporated  in  his 
Collection  of  Voyages  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  Italian  cosmographer  Ramusio 
in  1556.  A  rather  crude  and  harsh  translation  of  this  into  the  crabbed  English  of  his  day 
was  made  by  Hakluty  for  his  “Divers  Voyages,”  which  appeared  in  1582,  and  this  was 
reproduced  in  his  first  volume  of  the  “Collections  of  New  York  Historical  Society,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1811. 

At  this  latter  date  the  narrative  of  Verrazano  does  not  appear  to  have  evoked  much 
critical  discussion;  but  somewhat  later  great  interest  was  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a 
manuscript  version  of  the  letter  in  the  Strozzi  Library  (the  historical  documents  in  which 
were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Magliabechian,  now  merged  in  the  National  Library) 
at  Florence.  This  Strozzi  version,  so-called,  contained  considerable  matter  not  found  in 
Ramusio,  notably  a  cosmographical  appendix  or  list  of  places  along  the  American  coast, 
explanatory  to  some  extent  of  the  letter  itself.  With  this  was  found  another  letter,  written 
by  one  Bernando  Carli  from  Lyons  on  August  4,  1524,  to  his  father  in  Florence,  accounting 
for  sending  Verrazano’s  letter,  which  Carli  thought  would  interest  his  countrymen. 

The  Strozzi  version  was  translated  by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  about  1860,  and  his 
translation,  faulty  as  it  was  (see  post),  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  writers  who  engaged 
in  the  controversy  which  raged  for  a  number  of  years  between  the  supporters  of  the 
Verrazano  “Relatione”1  and  sceptical  critics  like  Dr.  H.  C.  Murphy,  who  assailed  it  as  a 
forgery.  (See  Brevoort’s  “Verrazano  the  Navigator,”  1874;  Murphy,  “Voyage  of  Verra¬ 
zano,”  1875;  Da  Costa,  “Verrazano  the  Explorer,”  etc.) 

Much  of  the  doubt  attached  to  the  “Relation”  of  Verrazano  arose  from  his  account 
of  what  he  saw  after  leaving  his  “Bay  of  Santa  Margherita,”  which  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  New  York  Bay,  and  before  reaching  his  “Golfo  del  Refugio,” 
which  is  as  generally  believed  to  have  been  Newport  Harbor.  We  shall  first  take  up  Cogs¬ 
well’s  translation,  so  far  as  it  effects  that  portion  of  the  “Relation,”  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose.  He  says : 

“Weighing  anchor,  we  sailed  eighty  leagues  towards  the  east,  as  the  coast  stretched 
in  that  direction,  and  always  in  sight  of  it;  at  length  we  discovered  an  island  of  a  triangular 
form  about  ten  leagues  from  the  mainland,  in  size  about  equal  to  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
having  many  hills  covered  with  trees  and  well  peopled,  judging  from  the  great  number 
of  fires  which  we  saw  all  around  the  shores;  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Your  Majesty’s  mother. 
We  did  not  land  there,  as  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  but  proceeded  to  another  place 
fifteen  leagues  distant  from  the  island,  where  we  found  a  very  excellent  harbor,”  etc. 

In  the  above  quotation  the  words  “at  length”  are  italicized  because  they  are  utterly 
unwarranted,  and  are  apparently  inserted  by  the  translator  as  a  sort  of  gloss  to  set  forth 
his  own  views.  This,  we  shall  show  later  through  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  different 
versions,  was  a  mistranslation  which  entirely  altered  the  sense  of  the  passage.  From  the 
passage  as  translated  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  the  historical  student  was  informed  that  Verrazano 
after  sailing  eighty  leagues  (in  the  Ramusio  version  it  was  fifty)  eastward  from  New 
York  Bay,  came  to  an  island  about  as  large  as  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  King’s  mother,  the  well-known  Luisa  or  Louise  of  Savoy. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  what  leagues  are  referred  to  by  the  narrator.  If  he  meant 
the  maritime  leagues  of  twenty  to  a  degree,  then  the  island  must  have  lain  to  the  east  of 
New  York  Bay  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  the  one  case,  or  one  hundred  and 


1.  Relatione  di  Giovanni  Fiorentino  della  Terra  per  lui  Scoperta  &c. 
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seventy-five  in  the  other.  If,  however,  he  meant  the  common  French  leagues  of  twenty-five 
to  a  degree,  then  it  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  east  of  the  same  point 
in  the  one  case,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  in  the  other.  Consequently,  as  our  American  investi¬ 
gators  could  find  no  island  at  all  corresponding  to  these  distances,  except  in  the  last  case 
mentioned,  where  Block  Island  is  not  very  far  short  of  the  mark,  they,  or  most  of  them, 
decided  that  Block  Island  was  the  island  of  Luisa. 

This  was  the  crowning  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  navigator.  He  had 
been  accused  of  being  non-existent,  of  having  written  a  fraudulent  account  of  his  pretended 
discoveries,  of  being  engaged  in  piratical  enterprises,  and  one  writer  even  claimed  to  have 
found  evidence  that  he  had  been  hanged  for  piracy.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the 
American  schools  of  critics  to  assert  that  Verrazano,  the  experienced  seaman  in  the  Levant 
and  as  such  well  acquainted  with  the  historic  island  of  Rhodes — to  which  the  attention  of 
all  Europe  was  particularly  directed  just  then  on  account  of  its  siege  and  capture  in  1522 
by  the  Turks  under  Suleiman  I — had  made  the  absurd  statement  that  the  insignificant  Block 
Island,  five  miles  by  three,  or  fifteen  square  miles  in  area,  was  about  the  size  of  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  which  by  the  British  Admiralty  Charts  is  forty-eight  miles  in  length  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  twenty  in  width-nine  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles  in  area,  or  more  than 
sixty  times  the  size  of  Block  Island. 

The  island  Luisa  was  first  shown  upon  the  crude  map  as  the  Maiollo  or  Maggiolo 
chart  of  1524-7  (2).  It  appeared  in  a  more  important  form,  to  which  some  allusion  will 
be  made  hereafter,  on  the  chart  of  the  navigator’s  brother,  Girolamo  Verrazano,  of  1529. 
The  same  island  also  appeared  with  the  misspelled  title  of  “Brisa”  in  the  chart  of  Giacomo 
di  Gastaldi,  in  the  third  volume  of  Ramusio  of  1556. 

In  the  meantime,  changes  occurred  in  the  French  court  soon  after  the  period  of  the 
Verrazano  voyage.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  historic  letter  of  July  8,  1524,  the  gentle 
young  Queen,  Claude  of  Brittany,  was  near  the  end  of  her  brief  married  life,  for  she  died 
on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month.  She  was  idolized  by  the  French  people,  who  used  to  call 
her  “La  bonne  Reine”;  and  whether  the  Queen  Mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  herself  desired 
that  the  commemorative  name  of  the  island  should  be  transferred  to  her  daughter-in-law, 
or  whether  others  so  desired  after  the  death  of  Louise  in  1531,  we  do  not  know,  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  island  appeared  under  the  title  of  “Claudia”  on  the  charts  of  Mercator,  1569 ; 
Ortelius,  1570;  Wytfliet,  1579;  and  Molineux,  1599.  Soon  after  this  latter  period  the 
Dutch  explorations  supplanted  the  former  ones,  and  the  mysterious  island  disappeared 
from  view. 

Now  let  us  see  what  V errazano  really  said  about  this  island. 

In  1909,  a  previously  unknown  manuscript  version  of  the  Verrazano  letter  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  library  of  Count  Giulio  Macchi  di  Cellere,  of  Rome,  and  it  immediately  became 
the  object  of  minute  investigation  by  students.  While  it  corresponded  pretty  closely  with 
both  the  Ramusio  and  Strozzi  versions  in  its  general  tenor — and  more  especially  with  the 
latter — yet  it  varied  from  them  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  small  particulars  of  gram¬ 
matical  form,  of  orthography  and  of  punctuation;  while  frequently  different  words  of 
synonymous  meaning  were  employed,  and  occasionally  foreign  equivalents — French  or 
Latin — of  the  same  expressions.  This  led  to  the  belief  that  all  three  versions  were  derived 
from  an  unknown  original  either  in  Latin  or  in  French,  quite  probably  the  former. 

Furthermore,  there  appeared  certain  remarkable  variations,  in  which  words  of  similar 
sounds,  but  of  entirely  different  sense  were  employed;  and  this  suggested  a  writing  of  the 
text  from  an  oral  dictation  or  off-hand  translation.  Two  striking  examples  of  this  occur 
in  different  versions  of  the  passage  already  cited,  relating  to  the  island  of  Luisa.  The  word 
“navigammo”  of  the  Cellere  manuscript,  being  the  preterite  or  perfetto  rimoto,  first  person 
plural  of  the  verb  “navigare”  (to  sail),  appears  in  the  Ramusio'  version  as  “navigando,”  the 
present  participle  of  the  same  verb ;  while  the  word  “discorsi”  of  the  same  sentence  in  the 
Cellere  version,  being  the  first  person  preterite  of  the  verb  “discorrere”  (to  run  along,  i.  e., 
in  the  sense  of  sailing)  (3),  is  replaced  in  the  Ramusio  copy  by  the  words  “&  cosi,”  meaning 
“and  thus.”  This  required  an  entirely  different  arrangement  of  the  sentences  in  the  two 
versions  in  order  to  convey  equivalent  meanings ;  and  it  further  shows  that  in  both  cases 
the  sentences  are  perfect,  without  a  chance  for  Dr.  Cogswell’s  gloss  of  “at  length”  to  be 
introduced. 

2.  This  chart  appears  to  have  been  constructed  immediately  upon  the  making  known  of  the  Ver¬ 
razano  letter,  in  whatever  manner  this  may  have  taken  place.  It  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  revised, 
as  appears  from  the)  inscription  upon  it;  “Vescontc  De  Maiollo  composuy  hanc  cartam  in  Janua  de  anno 
duy  1524  die  x  Augustii  <5*  1527  die  xx  Decembris.” — Vesconte  De  Maiolla  constructed  this  chart  at  Genoa 
*n  the  year  of  our  Lord  1524  on  the  tenth  day  of  August  &  1527  on  the1  twentieth  day  of  December. 

3.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  official  report  of  his  explorations  by  singular  and  the  first  person 
plural  as  in  the  above  case  e.g. ;  “I  ran  along  the  coast”  and  “we  sailed”  &c,  &c. 
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Literal  translations  of  both  the  Ramusio  and  Cellere  versions  are  as  follows : 

In  the  Ramusio  version,  the  italics  are  introduced  to  call  attention  to  differences  in 
the  two  versions : 


Levata  l’anchora  nazngammo  verso  levante 
che  cosi  la  terra  tornava  &  cosi  leghe  cin- 
quanta  sempre  a  vista  di  quella  discoprimmo 
un  isola  in  forma  triangolare  lontana  dal 
continente  leghe  dieci,  di  grandezza  simile 
all  Isola  di  Rhodi,  piena  di  colli,  coperta 
d’arbori  molto  popolata  perche  si  vedevano 
continui  fuochi  per  tutto,  intorno  al  Hto 
Battizza’mola  in  nome  della  vostra  Serenis- 
sima  madre,  non  sorge’do  a  quella  per  la 
contrarieta  del  tempo,  et  pervenimmo  ad  un 
altra  terra  distante  dell’  Isola  leghe  quin- 
dici,  dove  trovammo  un  bellissimo  porto  &c. 

Norn — The  apostrophe  (’)  indicates  an  ob¬ 
vious  contraction. 

The  Cellere  Codex  version  (a). 

Levanta  l’ancora  navigando  i’  (b)  verso 
orientc’  ch’  cosi  la  terra  tornava,  discorsi 
leghe’  LXXX  sempre  a  vista  di  Ouella  Dis- 
copri’mo  una  Isola  i’  forma  triangulare’, 
lontana  dal  co’tine’te  leghe  dieci,  di  grandezzu 
simile  ala  i’sula  di  Rhodo  piena  di  Colli, 
coperti  (c)  d’albori  molto  popolata  p  (d) 
e'  co’tinovi  fuochi  per  tutto  al  lito  intorno 
vedeinmo  facevano,  baptiza’  mola  in  nome’ 
dc  la  vra  clarissima  genitrice  Aloysia  (e)  no’ 
surgendo  a  quella  p  la  oppositione’  d’l  tempo 
Preveni’mo  a  una  altra  terra  distante  de  la 
Insula  leghe  XV,  dove  trovamo'  uno  bellis¬ 
simo  porto,  &c. 

(a)  Taken  from  the  facsimile  copy  in 
Stokes,  Inconography  of  Manhattan  Island, 
2 ;  page  69. 

(b)  The  apostrophe  (’)  indicates  a  contra¬ 
diction  which  is  usually  very  obvious. 

(c)  The  copy  also  warrants  the  reading  of 
coperta. 

(d)  p  standing  alone  is  an  abbreviation  for 
per. 

(e)  An  interpolation  in  the  Ms. 


The  anchor  being  weighed  we  sailed  to¬ 
wards  the  East,  for  so  the  land  trended,  and 
thus  fifty  leagues  always  in  sight  of  the  same. 
We  discovered  an  island  in  a  triangular  form, 
distant  from  the  continent  ten  leagues,  in 
size  equal  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  full  of 
hills  covered  with  trees,  (a)  well  inhabited 
because  there  were  seen  continuous  fires  all 
along  the  shores.  We  baptized  it  in  the 
name  of  your  most  illustrious  mother,  not 
landing  on  it  by  reason  of  the  contrary 
weather,  and  we  came  to  another  land  distant 
from  the  island  fifteen  leagues,  where  we 
found  a  most  beautiful  harbor,  &c. 

(a)  i.  e.,  the  Island. 


The  anchor  being  weighed,  sailing  towards 
the  East,  for  so  the  land  trended,  I  ran  along 
eighty  leagues  always  in  sight  of  it.  We 
discovered  an  island  in  a  triangular  form 
distant  from  the  continent  ten  leagues,  in 
size  equal  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  full  of 
hills  covered  with  trees  (a),  well  inhabited, 
because  we  saw  they  kindled  continuous  fires 
all  along  the  shores.  We  baptized  it  in  the 
name  of  your  most  noble  mother,  not  land 
ing  on  it  by  reason  of  the  opposing  weather. 
We  came  to  another  land  distant  from  the 
island  fifteen  leagues,  where  we  found  a 
most  beautiful  harbor,  etc. 

(a)  i.  e.  The  hills. 


(.The  lines  underlined  were  written  in  italics.) 


The  meaning  of  the  Verrazano  letter,  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  above  transcripts, 
shows  clearly  enough  that  it  was  not  at  the  end  of  his  course  of  fifty  or  eighty  leagues  that 
the  navigator  saw  what  he  calls  the  island  of  Luisa,  but  somewhere  within  that  distance. 
Now  let  us  see  what  his  observations  are  likely  to  have  been  as  he  sailed  towards  the  “levanta-’ 
— the  rising  sun — from  his  “Bay  of  Santa  Margherita,”  now  New  York  Harbor.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  while  running  along  such  a  coast  as  that  of  Long  Island,  with  a  vessel  of 
light  draught,  with  the  wind  in  his  favor,  and  on  a  voyage  of  discovery — he  would  have 
exceeded  a  mile  from  the  shore,  at  which  distance  he  would  have  had  a  very  constant  sail¬ 
ing  depth  of  seven  or  eight  fathoms. 

He  had  sailed  about  ten  miles,  when  he  sees  on  his  left  an  opening  of  about  a  mile  wide 
in  the  sand  beaches,  through  which  a  powerful  current  is  flowing  seaward,  especially  at  the 
ebb  of  the  tide.  His  eye  can  trace  the  channel  northeastward  for  miles  through  the  green 
salt  meadows.  It  is  before  the  days  of  telescopes,  and  he  cannot  see  where  it  comes  from, 
but  the  blue  hills  lie  back  of  it  in  an  unbroken  line,  and  he  believes,  as  did  Henry  Hudson 
after  him,  that  it  is  a  river  flowing  from  the  mainland.  We  call  it  the  Rockaway  Inlet;  but 
nearly  a  century  after  Verrazano,  the  Dutch  explorers,  who  sailed  through  Long  Island 
Sound,  before  making  their  “Carte  Figurative”  of  1614,  believed  that  it  communicated  by 
some  winding  course  among  the  hills  with  the  landlocked  bays  of  the  north  side,  and  was 
really  a  sea  strait  or  channel. 
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At  about  thirty  miles  east  of  his  assumed  starting  point,  another  wide  inlet  opens  upon 
his  left,  but  this  is  different  from  the  other  in  some  respects.  His  eye  ranges  northeastward 
up  the  inlet  some  six  or  seven  miles,  but  this  inlet  opens  up  into  a  great  expanse  of  water. 
The  water  is  that  of  the  Great  South  Bay,  and  the  inlet  is  what  we  know  by  the  various 
names  of  South  Oyster  Bay  Inlet,  or  Jones’s  Inlet,  or  Zach’s  Inlet.  It  is  soon  passed,  and 
the  sand  hills  of  the  Great  South  Beach,  here  where  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  ocean, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  shut  out  the  view  of  the  bay. 

Presently  there  is  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  land;  the  blue  hills  of  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  height  which  the  navigator  has  seen  stretching  along  with  much  regularity  on  the 
north  as  he  sailed  down  the  coast,  are  broken  and  disappear  for  a  space.  He  is  opposite  the 
great  glacial  depression  stretching  across  Long  Island,  caused  in  all  probability  by  the  ap¬ 
proximation  or  impinging  of  the  terminal  moraines  of  two  immense  glacial  fields  from  the 
continent,  one  probably  enough  from  the  Byram  Valley  of  Connecticut  and  the  other  from  the 
Housatonic.  At  this  glacial  depression  the  Long  Island  hills  no  longer  follow  their  general 
course  of  east  and  west,  but  run  north  and  south.  On  the  west  side  of  the  depression  are 
the  so-called  West  Hills,  with  a  maximum  height  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet — the 
highest  ground  on  Long  Island — and  on  the  east  side  are  the  Dix  Hills,  with  a  maximum 
height  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  valley  between  the  crest  of  these  hills  is  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  in  width. 

Now,  the  eye  of  the  observer  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  such  as  that  of  Verrazano  cannot 
be  considered  as  at  a  height  of  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the  water  level.  If,  therefore, 
he  is  sailing  a  mile  away  from  the  sand  hills  of  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  the  range  of  his  vision 
is  elevated  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  mile,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  see  any  land 
in  the  valley  between  the  West  Hills  and  Dix  Hills,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table 
of  altitudes  on  a  north  and  south  line  through  the  valley: 


Distance  in  miles  from  observer 

1 

Height  of  line  of  vision  above  sea  level 

25  Ft.  crest  of  sand  hills 

Altitude  of  land  above  sea  level 

2 

35 

Level  of  South  Bay 

3 

45 

do 

4 

55 

do 

5 

65 

do 

6 

75 

10 

7 

85 

30 

8 

95 

40 

9 

105 

50 

10 

115 

70 

11 

125 

90 

12 

135 

105 

13 

145 

125 

14 

155 

145 

IS 

165 

150 

16 

175 

150 

17 

185 

156 

18 

195 

180 

19 

205 

212 

20 

215 

75 

21 

225 

Sea  Level 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  height  of  the  land  in  the  valley  is  con¬ 
stantly  below  the  line  of  vision  of  an  observer  till  the  nineteenth  mile  is  reached,  when  it 
rises  above  it  some  seven  feet,  before  it  falls  rapidly  away  to  Huntington  Bay.  Of  course 
at  the  distance  named,  land  of  seven  feet  only  above  the  range  of  vision  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  If  it  had  chanced  that  the  tide  was  at  ebb,  the  results  would  be 
still  more  marked. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  navigator  could  have  been  quite  warranted  in  supposing 
that  he  had  passed  a  channel  of  the  sea  of  about  two  miles  in  width,  extending  due  north  and 
south.  Even  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  masthead  observation,  the  frequent  low-lying  mist  of  a 
summer  morning  would  have  been  sufficient  to  neutralize  entirely  the  altitude  of  the  observer, 
and  would  leave  the  same  impression  remaining. 

That  they  are  still  coasting  along  the  mainland  is  undoubtedly  the  belief  of  the  ex¬ 
plorers  at  this  time,  and  they  continue  their  course  along  the  coast  for  about  fifty  miles, 
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running  in  an  east-northeast  direction  (4).  There  are  no  more  breaks  in  the  continuity  of 
the  hills  to  the  north,  but  they  gradually  approach  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  Taking  intervals 
of  about  ten  miles,  we  find  that  the  distance  from  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  the  ocean  beach  is 


as  follows : 

West  Hills,  about  opposite  Amityville  .  14  miles 

Off  Fire  Island .  13^  “ 

Off  Sayville  .  12%  “ 

Off  Bellport  .  9^  “ 

Off  East  Moriches  . . .  “ 

Off  Ponquogue  Light  .  3J4  “ 


Presently  these  hills  are  near  enough  to  the  observers  to  disclose  their  rounded  summits, 
“Coperti  d’  Albori"  covered  with  trees,  as  most  of  them  are  today. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  end  of  this  fifty-mile  stretch  another  considerable  change  takes 
place  in  the  land  configuration.  The  high  range  of  hills — three  hundred  feet  and  more  in  height 
southwest  of  Riverhead — and  running  southeasterly,  gradually  sinks  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  then  falls  suddenly  to  nearly  the  sea  level  at  the  sandy  depression  called  Canoe 
Place,  where  a  modern  canal  has  replaced  what  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  natural  channel 
between  Shinnecock  and  Peconic  Bays.  The  inlet  from  the  ocean  into  Shinnecock  Bay  has 
materially  shifted  its  position  during  the  last  century;  but  by  Sauthier’s  map  of  1779  it  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  at  the  extreme  easterly  end  of  the  bay.  From  this  position  the  navigators 
would  have  had  a  clear  view  across  Shinnecock  Bay,  through  the  channel  or  depression  of 
Canoe  Place  and  over  the  wide  expanse  of  Peconic  Bay  to  where  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
away  its  waters  blend  with  the  low-lying  swampy  lands  along  the  Peconic  River  and  are 
lost  in  the  horizon.  Looking  in  this  direction,  the  line  of  vision  of  the  observers  is  nearly 
west  by  north  (more  exactly  N.  seventy-five  degrees  W.)  ;  the  land  along  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  sailing  lies  to  the  south  of  this  line  of  vision,  and  it  now  becomes  practically  cer¬ 
tain  to  them  that  this  land  is  an  island  of  triangular  form.  Its  south  side,  along  which  they  have 
been  sailing,  being  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  the  approximate  length  of  its  westerly  side 
will  appear,  from  a  simple  prolongation  of  its  northerly  side,  as  being  about  thirty-one  miles ; 
and  a  mean  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  will  give  dimensions  not  materially  different 
from  those  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  to  wit:  forty-eight  by  eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

At  the  position  last  mentioned  by  the  navigators  it  is  evident  that  the  relations  of  the 
supposed  island  to  the  continent  are  quite  unknown  to  them.  They  coast  along  the  upland 
of  the  Hamptons  and  Montauk,  supposing,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  one  of  the  archipelago  of 
islands  or  of  apparent  islands  which  soon  opens  up  to  them.  They  round  Montauk  Point, 
and  proceed,  “ Sempre  a  vista  /’  always  in  sight  of  the  land.  To  their  left  as  they  sail  northerly, 
lie  in  succession  Gardiner’s  and  Shelter  Islands,  the  Orient  Point  peninsula,  Plum  Island  and 
Fisher’s  Island,  while  a  mile  or  two  north  of  the  latter  stretches  westward  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  what  they  now  recognize  as  the  main  continent;  and  a  few  miles  farther  bring 
them  to  their  “Golfo  del  Refugio"  or  Newport  Harbor.  As  for  the  distances  from  the  eastern 
point  of  the  supposed  island  to  the  mainland  of  the  continent,  and  to  the  harbor  of  Newport, 
these  naturally  result  from  the  nautical  observations  of  the  explorers  and  coincide  very  closely 
with  their  report,  to  wit:  ten  marine  leagues  in  the  one  case  and  fifteen  in  the  other. 

The  foregoing  deductions  are  very  conclusively  established  in  the  writer’s  mind  by  the 
chart  constructed  in  1529  by  Verrazano’s  brother,  Girolamo.  The  navigator  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  land  lying  west  of  his  supposed  island  of  Luisa,  nor  any  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  mainland.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  observed  the  immense 
expanse  of  Long  Island  stretching  westward  to  an  unknown  distance  between  the  island 
and  the  continent;  consequently,  to  meet  this  case,  when  Girolamo  da  Verrazano  made  his  map 
he  showed  a  non-existent  peninsula  stretching  eastward  from  Bay  of  Santa  Margherita,  at 
the  eastward  extremity  of  which  peninsula  lay  the  island  of  Luisa.  This  supposed  peninsula 
is,  in  the  writer’s  view,  nothing  else  than  the  westerly  extremity  of  Long  Island. 

One  thing  seems  sure.  No  other  hypothesis  which  has  been  brought  to  the  writer’s 
attention  has  satisfactorily  reconciled  the  various  statements  of  the  Verrazano  letter.  If  the 
present  hypothesis  does  not  reconcile  them,  then  some  new  one  will  have. to  be  discovered 
or  the  letter  itself  branded  as  suspicious.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  foregoing  considerations 
are  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  obscure  points  of  this  famous  historical  document,  the  writer 
will  consider  that  he  has  only  discharged  a  debt  to  the  memory  of  the  explorer  and  his  work 
in  the  language  of  the  law-latinists ; 

Ut  res  magis  valeat  quam  per  cat. 


4. 


More  accurately,  North  70  degrees  East. 


CHAPTER  IX 


HENDRIK  HUDSON 

WHEN  Hendrik  Hudson  set  forth  on  his  immortal  voyage,  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  were  in  death  grips.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  ravages  of  war, 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  continued  to  send  out  vessels  to  find  new  trade 
routes,  plant  new  trading  posts  and  settle  colonies  throughout  the  world.  Trade 
routes  to  China  were  sought;  new  islands  and  parts  of  continents  were  annexed. 

Five  days  before  the  great  truce  with  Spain,  the  twelve-year  truce,  they  sent 
the  thirty-ton  flyboat  “Half  Moon,”  with  a  crew  of  sixteen,  half  English  and  half 
Dutch,  to  find  a  northeastern  route  to  China  and  Japan.  She  was  named  for  the 
flagship,  aboard  which  Admiral  Kant  in  1602,  had  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a 
great  sea  fight.  On  April  4,  1609,  Hudson  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  for  Nova 
Zembla.  Facing  a  mutiny  in  the  Arctic  seas,  he  was  obliged  to  veer  westward  and 
steer  for  the  coast  of  North  America. 

After  vainly  seeking  a  northwest  passage  farther  South,  he  came  up  the  Jersey 
Coast  and  found  his  course  obstructed  by  Long  Island,  which  lay  directly  in  his 
path.  Queens  was  the  first  land  he  sighted.  Hudson  attempted  to  enter  the  first 
opening  in  the  coast  he  saw,  and  so  passed  through  Rockaway  Inlet  into  Jamaica 
Bay.* 

Clad  in  deerskin,  the  Canarsie  Indians  were  the  first  to  welcome  Hudson  to 
Long  Island’s  shores.  No  doubt  the  Dutch  pronounced  the  name  Canar-SEE,  as 
they  did  colonie,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

On  that  glorious  September  day  in  1609,  the  friendly  natives  put  off  in  their 
canoes  and  went  aboard  the  little  storm-beaten  craft,  flying  her  crescent  flag,  with 
assurance  and  confidence.  They  exchanged  their  green  tobacco  for  the  knives  and 
beads  of  the  Dutch.  This  bumboat  trading  suggests  a  warship  coming  to  her  moor¬ 
ings  in  a  foreign  port  and  not  an  adventurer  risking  his  life  on  a  savage  coast.  It 
is  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  arrival  of  the  crescent  ship  in  Gravesend  Bay, 
and  the  story  of  what  follows  is  full  of  suggestions  of  civilization. 

The  intercourse  pleased  the  strangers  and  the  natives.  The  hospitality  of  the 
captain’s  cabin  brought  the  natives  back  on  the  morrow.  They  had  donned  their 
gladdest  plumage.  “Mantles  of  feathers,”  writes  De  Laet,  the  ship’s  chronicler, 
and  “other  divers  sorts  of  good  furs.”  They  also  had  “a  large  store  of  maize 
whereof  they  make  good  bread.” 

On  the  second  day  Hudson  sent  a  party  ashore.  The  landing  place  was  on 
Gravesend  Bay — possibly  on  Norton’s  Point,  Coney  Island.  They  discovered  “a 
great  store  of  men,  women,  and  children.”  (This  was  surely  Coney  Island.)  They 
likewise  found  the  country  full  of  tall  oaks,  and  to  do  so  they  must  have  gone  west¬ 
ward  and  inland  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 

All  that  first  outburst  of  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  this  glimpse  of  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  and  the  Brooklyn-to-be.  It  was  those  forests  and  those  flowers 
wasting  their  fragrance,  yet  not  wasting  it  forever,  which  entranced  the  Nether- 
landers. 

“The  landing  party  caught  ten  great  mullet,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  ray 

*  Coyne  Hook,  as  Pine  Island  was  called  at  the  time,  was  separated  from  Coney  Island  by  a  creek, 
but  it  has  disappeared.  This  is  regarded  as  the  spot  w'here  Hudson  and  his  men  landed. 
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as  great  as  four  men  could  haul  into  the  ship.”  The  soil  was  of  white  sand.  A 
vast  number  of  plum  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit.  Many  of  the  trees  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  grape  vines.  Snipe  and  other  birds  abounded. 

Now  Indians  in  the  skins  of  foxes  and  other  animals  were  seen  by  De  Laet. 
The  canoes  were  hewn  from  tree  trunks  and  completed  without  nails  or  hammer. 
Their  arrows  were  tipped  by  sharp  points  of  stone  held  in  place  by  pitch.  The 
tobacco  was  good ;  the  pipes  of  copper.  Earthen  pots  were  used  for  cooking  meat. 
The  friendly  Canarsies  swarmed  aboard  the  Crescent — this  little  “Half  Moon,” 
so  unconscious  of  her  glory;  so  appropriately  named.  The  “rainbow  chaser”  had 
run  across  a  jewel  casket  and  he  knew  it.  It  remained  only  to  lift  the  lid. 

Ahead  lay  the  Narrows,  their  sides  covered  by  great  trees  in  autumn  hues. 
Beneath  them  spread  the  watery,  passage,  gleaming  in  the  sun  like  the  silvery 
Quarnero  Dante  knew.  The  scene  filled  the  little  captain  in  red  velvet  with  rap¬ 
ture,  and  his  heart  beat  faster  as  he  thought  of  the  morrow,  and  what  it  might 
bring  forth. 

Hudson  sent  a  boat  out  ahead  to  take  soundings.  John  Colman  commanded 
four  other  seamen.  Probably  they  passed  within  the  Narrows  and  glimpsed  the 
Upper  Bay  spreading  out  before  them  like  an  open  sea.  Confident  that  Hudson 
could  go  forward,  they  turned  back  to  tell  him  all  was  well. 

Just  then  they  were  attacked  by  Indians.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  hos¬ 
tile  savages  belonged  to  the  Manhattan  tribe,  or  were  from  the  Nyacks,  who  lived 
at  Fort  Hamilton.  Their  ready  arrows  outclassed  the  clumsy  muskets  of  the  sail¬ 
ors  and  Colman  was  shot  through  the  throat.  Two  others  were  wounded  in  the 
running  fight,  but  not  severely,  and  the  four  survivors  passed  the  night  trying  to 
reach  their  ship.  It  rained  and  wet  their  powder,  and  they  skirted  the  shore.  Not 
knowing  the  habits  of  the  Indian,  who  does  not  attack  at  night,  they  dared  not 
go  ashore. 

The  dead  leader  was  buried  the  next  day — whether  on  Coney  Island  or  Sandy 
Hook  cannot  be  known  be)'ond  a  doubt,  because  the  description  and  the  landmarks 
conflict.  Again  the  fourth  day  the  friendly  Canarsies  went  aboard  the  ship  and 
acted  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  they  did  not  even  mention  Colman’s  death. 
Reassured,  the  venturesome  explorer  weighed  anchor  and,  spreading  sail  to  a 
favorable  breeze,  passed  into  the  Upper  Bay  between  the  pillars  of  immortal  fame. 

Long  Island,  before  that  name  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  white  settlers  by 
reason  of  its  form,  had  variously  been  called  by  the  Indians  “Wamponomon,” 
“Seawanhackey”  (Seawanhaka),  “Mattanwake”  and  “Paumanake.”  A  deed  to 
settlers  at  Easthampton  describes  the  tract  as  Paumanake,  which  name,  deleted 
to  “Pomonok,”  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  leading  country  clubs  on  the  Island, 
located  at  Flushing.  The  meaning  of  the  first  two  names,  translated  is  “Island 
or  Place  of  Shells,”  because  of  the  abundance  of  hard  clams  which  the  Indians 
used  for  wampum — the  monetary  system  of  the  period.  The  name  of  the  island 
also  appears  as  “Mautawacs”  on  an  ancient  Dutch  map.  Nassau  is  another  name 
given  the  Island  in  1693  by  the  Colonial  Legislature,  in  honor  of  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange. 

When  the  white  settlers  first  arrived  the  island  was  divided  among  three  major 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  Canarsies  ruled  all  of  what  is  now  Kings  County  and  also 
part  of  Jamaica  Township.  The  Rockaway  Tribes  were  supreme  over  all  of 
what  later  on  became  the  Town  of  Newtown  and  part  of  Hempstead  and  Jamaica, 
while  the  Montauks  were  recognized  as  rulers  over  all  the  remaining  lands  east¬ 
ward  to  Montauk  Point. 

Other  smaller  tribes  who  paid  allegiance  to  these  named  were:  the  Meroke 
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(Merricks),  Marsepequa,  Matinecock,  Setalcat  (Setauket),  Shinnecock,  Manhas- 
set  and  Patchogue,  whose  memory  is  preserved  in  the  names  of  villages  throughout 
the  island. 

As  they  spread  out  over  Long  Island  in  after  years,  the  early  colonists  found 
twelve  Algonquin  tribes  in  possession  of  the  land.  The  Algonquin  dialect  was 
spoken  along  the  entire  coast : 

1.  Canarsie — Kings  County  and  a  portion  of  Jamaica. 

2.  Rockaway — Located  at  Rockaway  and  the  islands  nearby. 

3.  Matinecock — On  the  north  side  from  Flushing  to  Fresh  Pond,  east  of 
Huntington. 

4.  Nissequag — Neighborhood  of  Fresh  Pond  to  Stony  Brook. 

5.  Setauket — From  Stony  Brook  to  Wading  River. 

6.  Corchang — Present  Township  of  Riverhead  and  the  Southold  district. 

7  and  8.  Mericoke  and  Marsapeague — South  side  from  Rockaway  into  Suf¬ 
folk  County. 

9.  Secatagne — East  of  the  Marsapeague  and  extending  into  the  eastern  part 
of  Islip. 

10.  Patchogue — On  toward  the  western  part  of  Southampton. 

11.  Shinnecock — About  Canoe  Place  and  on  southern  line  near  Southampton. 

12.  Montauk — Peninsula  of  Montauk  on  Gardiner’s  Bay  and  neighborhood. 

13.  Manhasset — On  Shelter  Island. 

All  these  tribes  were  under  one  chief,  “Sachem  of  Paumanacke,”  or  “Sewan- 
hacka.” 

The  Montauks  were  the  most  powerful. 

The  Canarsie  Indians,  who  have  left  an  enduring  name  in  Brooklyn,  were 
described  by  two  missionaries  of  the  Labadist  faith,  who  were  on  Long  Island 
seventy  years  after  the  landing  of  Hendrik  Hudson.  Dankers  and  Sluyter  left  a 
journal  giving  vivid  impressions  of  the  Canarsie  tribe  and  their  habits. 

Walking  near  Fort  Hamilton  with  a  friend,  Gerrit,  the  two  Labadists  heard 
a  noise  like  threshing  with  a  flail.  An  old  woman  was  beating  beans  out  of  the 
pods  with  a  stick.  Her  skill  won  their  admiration.  Gerrit  was  told  her  age  was 
eighty.  This  astonished  the  strangers  even  more.  The  whole  Indian  band  had 
assembled  in  the  aged  woman’s  home.  There  were  seven  or  eight  families,  about 
twenty-two  persons  all  told. 

The  house  was  low,  about  sixty  feet  long  and  fifteen  wide.  The  floor  was  of 
earth;  the  sides  and  roof  of  reeds  and  the  bark  of  chesnut  trees.  Posts  of  un¬ 
dressed  wood  stuck  in  the  ground  supported  the  frames  and  all  was  lashed  to¬ 
gether. 

The  ridge  was  open  half  a  foot  its  entire  length  to  emit  the  smoke  and  fumes. 
One  had  to  stoop  and  squeeze  to  enter.  The  roof  came  down  at  the  sides  so  low  a 
person  could  not  stand.  The  doors  were  of  flat  bark  or  reeds.  No  iron,  stone, 
lime  or  lead  was  used  anywhere. 

Fires  were  built  in  the  middle  of  the  floor;  the  fire  ran  from  one  end  of  the 
house  to  the  other,  and  was  used  by  each  family  at  will,  and  as  it  might  require. 
The  squaws  cooked  at  their  own  convenience.  There  was  no  meal  hour.  The 
cooking  utensils  of  each  family  were  kept  at  the  fireside.  They  were  a  pot  and 
a  calabash  and  a  spoon  also  of  calabash. 

Almost  three  hundred  years  ago  the  Colonists  advised  the  Canarsies  to  stop 
paying  tribute  to  the  powerful  Mohawks.  The  advice  cost  the  redmen  a  large 
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number  of  braves.  They  were  decimated  further  in  two  risings  against  the  Dutch 
and  an  epidemic  carried  off  others.  After  the  last  outbreak  the  Dutch  wanted  to 
drive  the  remaining  Indians  off  their  lands  and  possess  them.  The  Canarsies  sold 
out  and  removed  to  Staten  Island.  Afterward  they  were  sent  to  Stockbridge  and 
became  part  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  This  was  a  colony  composed  of  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  many  tribes.  It  was  removed  to  Wisconsin,  where  it  still  exists ;  so  that 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  descendants  of  the  Canarsies  are  still  alive.  The  last  sur¬ 
vivor  in  these  parts  was  buried,  one  tradition  says,  about  1800. 

There  was  one  noteworthy  exception.  Chief  Joel  Skidmore,  long  regarded  by 
others  as  the  last  of  the  Canarsies,  died  in  February,  1908,  in  his  home  on  East 
Ninety-second  Street.  He  was  ninety-seven.  For  years  Chief  Skidmore  had  been 
a  familiar  figure  around  the  Courts  of  Brooklyn.  In  1872  he  was  made  Court 
Officer  in  the  Kings  County  Supreme  Court.  He  held  the  place  until  the  year  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  having  served  under  many  Judges.  Age  compelled  him  to  retire 
and  he  passed  his  last  year  fishing  and  clamming  around  Jamaica  Bay. 

He  loved  to  enforce  the  strictest  order  in  Court,  but  he  did  it  with  unfailing 
courtesy,  tact  and  dignity  of  demeanor.  He  was  a  man  of  high  intelligence.  In 
his  youth  he  had  read  law.  He  was  a  raconteur  of  never  failing  charm  and  had 
a  wealth  of  information  about  the  history  of  Jamaica  Bay.  He  was  buried  from 
the  little  church  he  attended  near  his  home.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  last  Canarsie  Indian,  although  several  children  by  two  marriages  sur¬ 
vive  him.  Only  in  his  high  cheek  bones  and  straight  black  hair  did  he  show  any 
evidence  of  Indian  blood. 


CHAPTER  X 

WALLOONS  THE  FIRST  TO  SETTLE 

ON  his  return  voyage,  Hudson  put  in  at  Dartmouth  on  November  7,  and  the 
“Half  Moon”  was  detained  by  order  of  King  James.  She  reached  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  upon  her  release  under  command  of  Robert  Juet,  her  mate,  while  Hudson 
remained  in  England.  Her  return  excited  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  re¬ 
doubled  efforts  to  gain  the  trade  of  the  Western  World.  Juet  was  sent  back  in 
command  of  a  trading  vessel  fitted  out  by  a  syndicate  formed  for  the  purpose.  A 
large  fleet  followed.  The  vessels  all  returned  laden  with  American  furs.  Many 
of  them  bore  unpoetic  names,  such  as  “Spotted  Cow,”  “Wood  Yard,”  “Orange 
Tree,”  “Pear  Tree,”  “Blue  Cock,”  “Herring,”  “Salt  Mountain,”  and  “White 
Horse.”  A  few  others  were  more  fortunate  in  the  names  of  “Black  Eagle”  and 
“Arms  of  Holland,”  or  “Prince  Maurice.” 

Between  1609  and  1612  the  Dutch  trading  vessels  reaped  rich  harvests  in  furs. 
Such  posts  as  they  built  were  of  a  temporary  nature  where  furs  could  be  collected 
and  shipped  home.  Adrian  Block  set  sail  in  the  “Tiger”  in  1612.  Hendrik  Chris¬ 
tiansen,  who  followed  him,  explored  the  Hudson  River.  In  the  nine  years  there¬ 
after,  he  made  ten  trips  to  the  Upper  Hudson,  built  Fort  Orange  at  Albany,  and 
in  1614  erected  a  ronduit  or  circular  fort  half  way  up  the  river  at  Esopus,  thus 
giving  a  start  to  Rondout. 

Block’s  ship  was  burnt  and  he  built  the  “Onrust”  (Restless)  of  about  six¬ 
teen  tons  to  take  her  place.  In  March,  1614,  the  Dutch  States  General  promised 
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a  trade  monopoly  to  the  discoverer  of  any  new  country  who  should  make  four 
voyages  to  the  new  land  and  give  information  thereof  within  a  fortnight  after  his 
return  to  the  fatherland.  Incited  by  this  offer,  Block  decided  to  strike  out  in  a 
new  direction.  He  sailed  up  the  East  River,  and  found  that,  contrary  to  the 
accepted  belief,  the  Connecticut  shore  was  cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  an  inland  sea. 
He  discovered  Block  Island  on  this  voyage  and  Block  Island  Sound,  which  per¬ 
petuate  his  name.  Christiansen  at  the  same  time  sailed  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  island.  The  two  navigators  made  maps  and  completely  charted  the  watei's  and 
adjacent  shores.  Returning  to  the  Netherlands,  October  1,  1614,  Block  made 
much  about  the  second  entrance  to  the  great  harbor  he  had  discovered.  Two  sons 
of  Indian  chiefs  went  home  with  him,  and  excited  favorable  comment.  They  were 
the  first  red  men  to  set  eyes  on  the  Netherlands.  Block’s  alluring  story  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  United  New  Netherland  Company,  chartered  on  October  11, 
1614.  Its  purpose  was  to  control  the  territory  lying  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Susquehanna  rivers.  There  was  no  idea  of  permanent  settlement,  but  only  to 
trade  in  furs  and  gather  riches. 

The  United  Netherlands  were  enjoying  the  twelve-year  truce  with  Spain,  and 
were  on  the  threshold  of  that  great  era  of  prosperity,  which  made  them  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  seas  and  the  most  enlightened  state  in  Christendom,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Already  their  ships  were  on  every  sea  and  their  mer¬ 
chants  traded  in  every  mart  of  the  known  world.  Spain  was  the  great  power,  but 
her  sun  was  setting.  Spanish  galleons  freighted  with  the  silver  and  gold  and  the 
treasure  of  her  western  colonies  tempted  the  cupidity  of  seafaring  nations  border¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic,  the  Dutch  and  English  most  of  all. 

A  hundred  years  before  the  Seventeen  Provinces,  of  what  are  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  today,  were  united  in  the  great  empire  of  Charles  V.  The  in¬ 
habitants  sought  and  gained  recognition  as  a  separate  entity,  and  became  known  as 
the  Low  Countries,  the  Netherlands.  Philip  II  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne. 
He  persecuted  the  Protestants  with  extravagant  cruelty  and  sent  thousands  to 
death.  He  trampled  on  their  liberties,  and  he  tried  to  subordinate  them  commer¬ 
cially  to  Spain.  A  revolt  led  by  the  great  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange, 
won  the  liberty  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Only  the  seven  northeastern  provinces 
were  included,  for  the  Belgian  provinces,  peopled  by  the  Flemish  of  German  origin 
and  the  Walloons  who  spoke  French,  remained  loyal  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  throne  of  Austria  and  Spain.  Among  them  were  Protestants  who  fled  in  num¬ 
bers  to  the  Netherlands,  where  religious  freedom  existed  under  the  Republic,  and 
among  the  Protestants  in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  were  many  Walloons,  who  had 
followed  the  new  creeds  of  the  Reformation.  Neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants 
were  molested  in  the  cosmopolitan  city  of  Amsterdam. 

They  were  exiles  not  quite  fitted  to  their  surroundings.  The  war  with  Spain 
and  the  settlement  of  America  opened  new  vistas  to  their  eyes  they  were  not  slow 
to  grasp.  Among  them  was  a  leader  equal  to  the  opportunity.  William  Usselinx 
was  a  traveler  and  a  man  of  parts.  He  had  visited  the  Azores,  recently  colonized 
by  the  Netherlanders,  and  become  familiar  with  the  “mystery”  of  Spanish  success 
in  colonization.  The  Azores  were  the  clearing  house  for  ships  bound  to  America. 
A  straight  line  was  drawn  across  the  map,  as  with  a  rule,  from  the  Azores  to 
Sandy  Hook.  He  returned  to  the  Netherlands  and  began  to  talk  about  promoting 
Dutch  trade  with  America.  Following  his  intense  activity  by  speech,  by  pamphlets 
and  by  publicity  of  all  kinds,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed  in  1621. 
It  was  organized  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Spaniards  primarily,  for  at  the  time 
they  claimed  almost  the  whole  of  the  Americas.  Under  the  flag  of  the  company 
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mighty  fleets  were  sent  to  South  America,  and  the  spoils  of  war  were  little  shoit 
of  fabulous.  Its  director  general  could  be  appointed  only  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Dutch  States  General.  Powers  of  sovereignty  were  granted  to  make  treaties 
or  alliances,  peace  or  war,  to  build  forts,  and  set  up  governments. 

Its  own  control  was  vested  in  five  distinct  chambers  of  managers.  The  cham¬ 
ber  at  Amsterdam  managed  four-ninths  parts ;  the  one  at  Middelburg  in  Zealand 
two-ninths;  one  at  Dordrecht,  one  in  North  Holland,  and  one  in  Friesland  and 
Groningen,  one-ninth  part  each.  Executive  power  was  entrusted  to  a  Council  of 
nineteen  delegates,  apportioned  among  the  chambers,  with  a  delegate  from  the 
States  General.  Its  imports  into  the  Netherlands  were  made  free  of  all  imposts  for 
eight  years.  The  Walloon  refugees  were  alert  to  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  They 
furnished  a  large  part  of  the  capital,  as  did  the  Flemish  refugees  in  Holland.  They 
furnished  many  leaders  of  renown.  In  the  history  of  New  Netherland  the  Bel¬ 
gians  are  confounded  with  the  Dutch,  for  they  lived  in  Holland  at  the  time  of  their 
embarkation.  Names  like  Hoboken  and  Hellgate  are  taken  from  places  near 
Antwerp.  Isaac  de  Rasieres,  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony,  was  a  Belgian,  and 
so  was  Jean  Mousnier  de  la  Montagne,  son-in-law  of  Jesse  de  Forest,  Governor 
of  Fort  Orange.  Walloon  ente’rprise  also  placed  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware. 

Its  charter  left  no  doubt  that  the  colonization  of  New  Netherland  was  an 
obligation  of  the  West  India  Company.  The  charter  was  as  favorable  to  colonial 
freedom  as  any  of  the  patents  previously  granted  to  colonize  Canada,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  Virginia.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  settled  in  their  ways,  con¬ 
servative,  prosperous,  and  contented.  The  Patria  was  attractive.  Religion  was 
free,  and  money  easy  to  get.  No  Netherlander  cared  to  go  to  the  untamed  wilds 
to  fight  Indians,  to  subdue  the  forests  and  make  a  home  without  a  large  incentive. 

The  Walloon  emigres  in  the  Netherlands  numbered  several  hundred  thousand. 
The  term  was  applied,  however,  to  the  refugees  from  other  lands  who  tarried 
in  the  Netherlands  for  conscience  sake.  There  were  Huguenots  among  them  and 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  England.  They  found  work  in  the  cloth  trade  of  Ley¬ 
den  which  also  sheltered  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  families.  They  found 
employment  in  Amsterdam.  Indeed,  the  first  offer  to  colonize  New  Netherland 
was  made  to  the  very  Puritans,  who  soon  after  settled  Massachusetts  Bay.  They 
refused,  or  rather  demanded,  a  convoy  of  warships  to  protect  them  against  pirates 
and  Spaniards.  The  Dutch  Government,  however,  could  not  spare  such  a  con¬ 
voy,  and  the  offer  finally  went  to  the  Walloons.  Many  years  had  passed  since 
Hudson  discovered  the  river  which  bears  his  name.  Nothing  had  been  done  to 
settle  the  country  which  seemed  so  alluring,  however,  until  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  undertook  the  task. 

About  the  time  the  company  received  its  charter,  Jesse  de  Forest,  a  native  of 
Avesnes  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  was  a  refugee  at  Leyden.  He  assembled  a 
company  of  French-speaking  Walloons,  mostly  emigres  from  his  native  town  and 
province,  and  asked  the  British  Government  for  land  “in  Virginia”  for  fifty-six 
Walloon  families.  King  James  I,  in  1621,  refused  to  grant  it.  Another  petition 
of  August  22,  1622,  was  allowed  by  the  States  General.  De  Forest  embarked  the 
first  colonists  aboard  the  ship  “New  Netherland”  and  set  sail  in  March,  1623.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  de  Forests  in  America,  and  of  the  noted  lawyer  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  of  New  York. 

The  Dutch  were  again  at  war  with  Spain,  and  while  the  small  ship  carrying 
the  colonists  found  her  way  across  the  Atlantic,  convoyed  by  the  tiny  armed  yacht 
“Mackerel,”  Dutch  fleets  commanded  the  high  seas  and  powerful  Dutch  arma- 
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ments  were  sent  forth  to  conquer  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions  at 
Angola,  Africa,  and  in  Brazil. 

Daily  the  Walloon  immigrants  read  their  Bible ;  daily  they  sang  Psalms.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  families  were  settled  on  Staten  Island.  About  eighteen  were  left  on 
Manhattan  Island,  which  they  named  New  Avesnes,  after  the  birthplace  of  their 
leader.  Still  others  found  homes  on  the  Walle  Boght  (Wallabout)  in  Brooklyn 
and  others  went  to  Albany.  Four  couples  who  had  been  married  on  the  voyage 
over,  with  eight  seamen,  were  sent  to  the  Delaware,  or  South  River,  where  they 
planted  a  settlement  at  Gloucester  on  the  Jersey  shore,  four  miles  below  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Two  other  families  and  six  men  were  sent  to  the  Connecticut  or  Fresh 
River,  directly,  where  they  settled  to  begin  the  Dutch  occupation. 

Captain  May  found  a  French  vessel  in  the  bay  on  his  arrival.  She  had  come 
to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  France.  The  Dutch  interfered,  and  the  “Mack¬ 
erel,”  with  two  cannon  aboard,  forced  her  to  go  to  sea.  At  the  South  River,  the 
Dutch  settlers  foiled  the  French  captain  when  he  tried  the  same  thing  soon  after. 

Cornells  Jacobsen  May,  captain  of  the  “Mackerel,”  was  installed  as  First 
Director  of  New  Netherland  under  the  West  India  Company.  In  the  year  of  his 
tenure  Fort  Orange  was  built  at  Albany  and  Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware.  Wil¬ 
lem  Verhulst  succeeded  him  in  1624.  The  colony  was  growing  rapidly  and  two 
ships  laden  with  livestock,  horses,  and  cattle  were  sent  out  in  1625.  Maurice  of 
Orange  died  in  1625  at  The  Hague,  and  the  same  year  James  I.  died  in  England, 
after  having  joined  Holland  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Charles  I.  his  successor, 
entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Netherlands.  The  allies 
agreed  to  equip  fleets  to  destroy  Spanish  commerce  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
while  the  ports  of  both  countries  should  be  open  to  the  merchantmen  and  war¬ 
ships  of  the  two  alike.  Charles  I.  undertook  to  negotiate  a  still  closer  alliance  in 
the  next  year.  The  fortunes  of  New  Netherland  were  stimulated  and  rose  rapidly. 

Peter  Minuit  was  sent  out  as  Director  General.  He  was  a  Flemish  Huguenot, 
the  son  of  a  French  refugee  living  at  Wesel,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  where  he  was 
born.  Minuit  bought  Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians,  strengthening  the  title 
by  right  of  discovery.  The  natives  ceded  about  twenty-two  thousand  acres  to  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  for  sixty  guilders,  or  $24.  Fort  Amsterdam  was 
built,  and  the  important  buildings  and  business  of  the  colony  were  moved  within 
its  walls. 

The  Dutch  colonists  cruised  along  the  Sound  and  to  the  Delaware,  plying 
their  rich  trade  in  furs  with  the  natives.  Minuit  encouraged  shipbuilding  to  in¬ 
crease  this  trade.  He  launched  the  ship  “Niew  Nederland”  of  eight  hundred  tons 
and  sent  her  home  with  a  cargo  of  furs  to  show  what  the  colony  could  do.  In 
1630,  New  Amsterdam  had  imports  worth  113,000  guilders;  the  exports  amounted 
to  130,000  guilders,  a  trade  balance  of  17,000  guilders,  or  $6,800. 

This  was  not  a  lure  to  the  wealthy  Dutch  West  India  Company.  Only  two 
years  before,  in  1628,  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  silver  fleet  left  proceeds  of 
$15,000,000,  and  that  $8,000,000  were  brought  in  the  next  year  by  privateers,  while 
in  1630,  Brazil  was  occupied.  These  successes  yielded  dividends  of  twenty-five 
and  fifty  per  cent. 

Thus  the  settlement  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  was  neglected  by  the  wealthy 
company.  It  installed  patroons  who  might  buy  goods  in  New  Netherland,  New 
England,  or  New  France,  and  ship  them  to  Europe  after  paying  an  export  tax 
of  five  per  cent.  The  fur  trade  was  kept  as  a  monopoly  by  the  company. 

Wouter  van  Twiller  was  the  second  governor,  a  nephew  of  Killian  van  Rens- 
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selaer,  who  settled  the  Rensselaenvyck  manor  at  Albany.  Van  Twiller  has  been 
caricatured  as  the  typical  fat  and  dissolute  Dutchman  of  colonial  days.  In  reality, 
he  was  twenty-seven  when  he  arrived  as  Director  General  of  the  colony.  At  the 
time  war  with  Spain  was  raging.  In  Europe,  England  supported  the  Netherlands ; 
in  North  America  the  Puritans  of  New  England  were  crowding  the  Dutch  traders 
with  all  their  might.  Van  Twiller  was  under  strict  orders  from  home  not  to  fight 
the  New  Englanders,  and  he  obeyed  them,  for  there  was  the  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  alliance  signed  by  King  Charles  I.  and  the  States  General  ever  in  mind. 

Jacob  Eelkins,  who  built  Fort  Nassau  on  the  Hudson,  near  Albany,  and  had 
made  peace  with  the  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Amsterdam  merchants  who  sent  him 
out,  returned  in  1633  in  the  employ  of  London  merchants.  Fifteen  years  had 
passed  since  his  voyage  up  the  river.  Van  Twiller  called  him  ashore  and  disputed 
his  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Eelkins  retorted  that  he  was  on  the  British 
soil  of  Virginia  and  insisted  on  going  northward  in  his  ship.  Van  Twiller  sent  a 
force  after  him  in  a  pinnace  and  a  caravel  and  forced  him  to  turn  back  at  Fort 
Orange,  now  Albany.  The  furs  he  had  collected  were  seized,  and  Eelkins  returned 
home  in  ballast. 

The  colony  made  little  progress  in  the  next  seven  years.  The  patroon  sys¬ 
tem  was  introduced  and  offered  liberal  inducements  to  wealthy  Dutchmen  able  to 
plant  colonies,  or  rather,  manors  in  the  new  world.  The  States  General  in  June, 
1629,  ratified  the  “Freedoms  and  Exemptions,”  decree  granted  by  the  West  India 
Company,  and  created  a  monopoly  of  land  along  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  Long 
Island  was  not  touched. 

The  system  established  a  feudal  tenure  of  land.  It  gave  the  colonists  few 
privileges.  It  prohibited  manufactures  and  fettered  commerce ;  it  decreed  schools 
and  churches  under  an  aristocracy  which  kept  slaves. 

Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  who  owned  both  banks  of  the  Hudson,  including  the 
site  of  Albany  (manor  of  Rensselaerwyck),  was  the  one  successful  patroon.  The 
patroon  built  the  buildings  and  set  off  the  farms,  for  the  tillers  had  no  capital.  In 
return  they  paid  him  rent  and  a  share  of  the  increase  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  every  crop.  The  farmer  could  not  sell  anything  until  it  had  been  offered 
to  the  patroon  and  refused.  He  had  to  grind  at  the  patroon’s  mill  and  to  have  his 
permission  to  fish  or  hunt.  The  patroon  also  was  legal  heir  to  all  who  died  intestate 
in  the  colony. 

The  manors  were  continued  under  the  English  Governors,  as  for  instance,  the 
Livingston  Manor,  for  which  Robert  Livingston  received  a  patent  from  Governor 
Dongan  in  1686. 

The  restrictions  repelled  the  Dutch  settlers  who  wanted  greater,  not  less, 
freedom  than  they  had  enjoyed  at  home.  A  monopoly  in  trade,  in  land,  in  govern¬ 
ment  augured  ill  for  the  new  colony. 

Trade  with  New  Netherland  was  made  free  in  1638.  The  patroon  system 
had  left  the  Dutch  far  behind  the  English  in  the  number  of  their  colonists.  In 
1640,  a  more  liberal  charter  gave  any  person  going  to  New  Netherland  with  five 
settlers,  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  with  recognition 
as  a  colonist  and  free-holder.  When  their  numbers  should  increase  to  need  vil¬ 
lages,  towns  or  cities,  the  West  India  Company  was  obliged  to  grant  them  proper 
governments. 

William  Kieft  was  sent  out  as  Director  General  to  institute  the  new  system. 
Manhattan  was  owned  by  the  patroons,  as  were  the  best  lands  along  the  Hudson 
River.  Kieft  turned  to  Long  Island  for  his  venture.  Although  there  were  a  few 
scattered  settlers,  the  land  still  belonged  almost  wholly  to  the  Indians.  Kieft  fol- 
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lowed  the  broad  Indian  trail  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  There,  in  sight  of  Manhattan, 
he  chose  a  spot  for  settlement.  The  new  colonists  were  to  pay  the  West  India 
Company  by  giving  it  each  year  a  tenth  of  their  yield.  After  ten  years  they  would 
own  the  land. 

The  settlement  became  the  Bruijkleen  Colonie.  The  name  signifies  Colony 
of  Freeholders.  “Bruijk”  means  to  use;  “leen”  means  loan.  It  is  pronounced 
Brooklane. 

Its  center  was  not  far  from  the  intersection  of  Fulton  and  Smith  streets.  The 
colonists  were  obliged  to  cross  from  Manhattan  every  morning  and  return  at  night 
until  they  had  cleared  the  land  and  built  homes.  They  slept  in  the  new  tavern 
Kieft  had  built  in  Coenties  Slip.  A  ferry  was  necessary.  Cornelis  Dircksen  was 
the  first  ferryman.  He  took  the  colonists  to  and  fro  in  a  row  boat  and  prospered. 

The  foundation  of  Bruijkleen  Colonie  was  regarded  of  deep  significance  in 
the  Netherlands.  There  it  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  statesmen 
and  people  with  the  beginnings  of  Rome.  Big  things  were  expected  of  the  under¬ 
taking. 

Soon  after  a  seal  was  given,  and  it  remains  the  seal  of  Brooklyn  today.  It 
consists  of  the  bundle  of  fasces  born  by  the  Goddess  Vesta,  and  suggesting  a  farm 
colony  of  united  owners,  forming  one  large  body  politic.  The  motto  it  bears, 
“Eendraght  Macht  Maght,”  is  literally  accepted  to  mean :  “In  Union  There  is 
Strength.”  The  origin  of  the  motto,  like  that  of  the  fasces,  is  Roman,  but  it  ever 
has  been  associated  with  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  England  and  other  lands.  It 
appears  in  the  Discourses  of  Sir  Algernon  Sidney,  the  martyr  to  English  liberty, 
whose  writings  on  Roman  republicanism  formed  a  text-book  for  the  founders 
of  New  England. 

Oddly  the  name  of  Breuckelen  was  applied  to  a  hamlet  nearer  the  ferry 
founded  seven  years  later  in  1645.  It  occupied  the  site  of  Merychawick,  the  Red 
Bird  village,  abandoned  by  the  Canarsie  Indians.  It  extended  eastward  from  a 
point  west  of  Borough  Hall.  In  1667,  the  hamlet  appears  as  Breuckelen;  in  1683 
it  was  Breucklyn ;  later  on  Breuchlen,  Broucklen,  and  Broucklyn  appear.  Brook- 
land  was  the  English  version  of  Bruijkleen,  sounding  like  the  Brook  Lane  of  the 
Dutch.  They  applied  it  to  the  ferry,  to  Breuckelen  village  and  to  Bruijkleen 
Colonie,  which  included  all  the  Dutch  hamlets  already  established,  but  did  not 
apply  to  Gravesend. 

The  English  also  confused  the  name  with  Gebroken  Land,  the  Dutch  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  name  for  a  part  of  Long  Island.  Gebroken  Land  was  a  Dutch 
term  for  the  whole  island.  They  put  it  on  maps  where  Brooklyn  now  stands,  for 
the  English  possessed  most  of  the  eastern  part,  and  it  did  not  interest  the  Dutch 
traders  to  the  same  degree. 

The  word  Brooklyn  came  into  use  only  after  the  Revolution.  The  town  in 
the  Netherlands  from  which  it  was  taken  is  eighteen  miles  from  Amsterdam.  It 
was  chosen  because  of  a  striking  similarity  in  soil,  climate  and  general  appearance, 
and  because  of  the  association. 

Director  General  Kieft,  in  1646,  was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  had  organ¬ 
ized  a  municipality  at  their  own  expense  to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of 
Breuckelen  after  the  village  on  the  Vecht  in  their  home  province  of  Utrecht.  He 
indorsed  their  proceedings  and  gave  them  the  municipal  privileges  they  asked  in 
a  proclamation  issued  in  June  of  that  year.  They  were  to  elect  two  schepens  with 
full  judicial  powers  as  at  home.  Those  persons  who  opposed  the  magistrates  were 
to  be  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  common  lands  adjoining  the  village.  Thus  was 
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self-government  conferred  on  the  little  community,  while  it  was  made  clear  the 
lands  were  held  in  common  outside  the  town. 

In  1654,  Governor  Stuyvesant  gave  Breuckelen  and  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Midwout  and  Amersfoort  a  larger  number  of  schepens.  District  courts  were 
organized,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  town  court,  together  with  the  schout. 
They  had  authority  over  roads,  the  establishment  of  churches  and  schools,  and  the 
making  of  local  laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  provincial  government. 


CHAPTER  XI 

KINGS  COUNTY  CULTIVATED 

WHEN  the  Dutch  first  saw  New  York  Bay,  the  scene  impressed  Hudson  and 
his  companions.  It  was  a  calm  September  day,  radiant  with  the  autumn 
glory  of  the  trees,  and  woodland,  merry  with  the  song  of  birds,  gay  with  the 
feathers  and  bright  costumes  of  the  peaceful  Red  Men.  The  hills  in  their  primeval 
beauty  must  have  resembled  the  harbors  along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island, 
such  as  Huntington  and  Northport,  and  Shelter  Island  with  its  heights.  Over  to 
the  eastward  was  Long  Island,  with  its  high  ground  along  the  shore,  the  Iphetanga 
of  the  Indians,  now  Brooklyn  Heights. 

An  irregular  road  well  worn  and  marked  by  Indian  travel  struggled  up  the 
hillside.  It  led  to  the  fertile  inland  country,  Merychawick,  the  first  habitation.  A 
village  of  the  Big  Bird  band  was  a  mile  beyond.  In  the  Algonquin  dialect,  “Me” 
is  the  article ;  “reckwa”  means  sand,  and  “ick”  locality— The  Sandy  Place. 

The  Dutch  found  the  country  already  tilled.  Four  large  alluvial  plains  had 
water  frontage  on  two  sides,  an  advantage  the  Netherlanders  were  quick  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  to  improve.  One  plain  lay  between  Gowanus  and  the  Wallabout ;  another 
between  Gowanus  and  the  East  River;  another  between  Newtown  Creek  and 
Bushwick  Creek;  another  between  Bedford  Creek  and  Gerritsen’s  Creek. 

The  scenery  entranced  the  strangers  noted  for  their  love  of  Nature.  The  level 
country  was  also  to  their  liking.  There  were  few  trees,  it  was  easy  to  till — in 
many  respects  like  their  own  native  Netherlands — truly  a  joy  to  their  hearts.  East¬ 
ward  there  was  woodland,  plenty  of  hickory  and  oak,  both  white  and  black.  At 
first  the  Dutch  occupied  the  level  country,  but  they  were  quick  to  discover  the 
advantage  of  the  stronger  woodland  soil  when  cleared  of  trees. 

The  trails  ever  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  They  led  from  the  East 
River  to  Jamaica  Bay,  across  the  flatlands  covered  with  a  wealth  of  maize.  This 
added  greatly  in  making  the  colony  a  success,  for  it  supplied  a  food  the  Dutch 
could  eat  before  they  raised  a  crop  of  their  own,  and  assured  them  a  plenty  if  their 
harvests  failed. 

It  was  along  in  1636,  twenty-seven  years  after  Hudson  entered  the  Upper 
Bay  before  anything  toward  permanent  settlement  was  effected  on  Long  Island. 
In  June  of  that  year,  Jacob  Van  Corlaer  bought  a  tract  called  Castateeuwon,  be¬ 
tween  the  East  River  and  the  Bay.  This  is  the  earliest  grant  recorded  to  an 
individual  in  Kings  County.  Soon  after  Hudde  and  Wolfert  Gerritse  van  Cou- 
wenhoven  bought  Van  Corlaer’s  flats.  The  fine,  level  lands  just  east  of  them  were 
bought  by  the  Director  General  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  On  this  purchase  of  about 
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15,000  acres,  the  owners  planted  crops  immediately.  Jan  Evertsen  Bout  settled 
here  in  July,  1645.  Huyck  Aetsen,  Jacob  Stoffelsen,  Pieter  Comielssen,  Joris 
Dircksen,  Gerrit  Wolfertse  van  Cowenhoven,  and  many  others  followed.  Their 
homes  were  on  the  road  leading  from  the  ferry  to  Flatbush,  a  settlement  more 
important  at  the  time  than  the  hamlet  of  Breuckelen. 

This  purchase  gives  Amersfoort  (Flatlands)  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
settlement,  although  it  antedates  Breuckelen  by  only  a  few  months.  The  town  was 
far  slower  than  Flatbush  or  Gravesend,  however,  in  gaining  a  charter,  and  did 
not  enjoy  the  privilege  until  October  4,  1667,  when  Sir  Richard  Nicolls,  the  first 
English  Governor,  designated  it  as  “Amersfoort,  alias  Flatlands.” 

The  first  plantation  was  called  Achtervelt.  The  house  erected  was  twenty-six 
feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  forty  feet  high.  The  roof  was  covered  above 
and  around  with  plank.  There  were  two  lofts,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  small 
chamber  at  the  side.  A  barn,  forty  feet  long,  adjoined.  It  was  eighteen  feet  wide 
and  twenty-four  feet  deep.  One  bergh  had  five  posts  forty  feet  long.  Six  cows, 
three  oxen,  and  five  horses  comprised  the  stock. 

Flatbush  was  well  settled  by  1651.  Farmers  who  found  the  outlying  coun¬ 
try  along  the  water  already  taken  up,  chose  the  rich  farmland  between  Amers¬ 
foort  and  Breuckelen,  founded  six  years  before.  That  is  the  date  of  the  town 
patent  issued  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  and  the  official  record  of  settlement.  It 
was  called  Midwout  (Midwood).  The  Dutch  also  used  ’t  Vlacke  Bosche,  which 
came  into  official  use  as  Flatbush  in  1667,  when  a  new  patent  was  issued. 

The  land  was  sold  originally  by  the  Canarsie  Indians,  but  the  Rockaways 
claimed  the  title  in  1670,  denied  the  right  of  the  Canarsies  to  sell  what  they  did  not 
own,  and  wanted  pay.  Surveys  were  not  too  accurate  at  the  period  and  the 
Canarsies  are  not  charged  with  dishonesty.  The  settlers  had  their  Dutch  patents 
and  English  grants  to  secure  them  in  their  rights,  but  the  Indians  were  unpleasant 
customers  who  did  not  stand  on  points  of  European  law.  So  the  settlers  decided 
to  get  a  new  deed  from  the  Indians,  and  did. 

In  1636,  William  Adrianse  Bennet  and  Jacques  Bentzen  bought  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  at  Gowanus  from  the  Indians.  Dwelling  houses  were  erected  just 
before  the  Indian  War  of  1632-45,  and  the  farms  put  under  tillage.  This  ter¬ 
ritory  comprised  that  part  of  the  Borough  between  Twenty-seventh  Street  and 
New  Utrecht.  This  may  be  considered  the  first  tract  allotted  for  settlement  within 
the  present  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

About  a'  year  later  the  second  tract  was  taken  by  George  Janse  de  Rapelje 
(Rapelyea),  a  Walloon.  Rapelje  settled  first  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany).  He 
moved  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1626,  and  in  June,  1637,  bought  from  the  Indians 
a  piece  of  land  called  Rennegaconck  on  the  plain  of  Marechkawieck,  now  known 
as  Wallabout  Bay.  This  purchase  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  is 
occupied  in  part  by  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital.  It  lay  between  Nostrand 
and  Grand  avenues.  Rapelje  occupied  his  farmhouse  by  1654. 

George  Rapelje’s  daughter,  Sarah,  born  June  9,  1625,  was  honored  as  the 
first  white  child  of  Dutch  parentage  born  on  Long  Island.  She  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried.  During  her  widowhood  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Wallabout  was  given  to  her 
because  of  her  distinction. 

Her  first  husband  was  Hans  Hanse-Bergen,  by  whom  she  had  six  children ; 
her  second  was  Tunis  Guisbertse  Bogart,  by  whom  she  also  had  six  children.  The 
“Journal”  of  the  Dutch  Council  in  1656  states :  “The  widow,  Hans  Hansen,  the 
first  born  Christian  daughter  in  New  Netherlands,  being  burdened  with  seven 
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children,  petitions  for  a  grant  of  meadowland,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  morgen 
granted  to  her  at  the  Wallabogt.” 

These  two  points  widely  separated,  and  offering  rich  agricultural  advantages, 
were  the  first  settlements  in  the  present  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

A  patent  was  granted  also  to  Guiesbert  Op-Dyck,  of  Coney  Island,  called  in 
the  patent  Cunny  Island,  and  by  the  Dutch  Conyen  Eylandt.  It  was  dated 
May  14,  1644. 

Above  Bruekelen  the  Indian  trail  forked.  One  branch  led  to  Keshkechgeren, 
the  other  to  the  council  place.  The  trail  passed  along  the  base  of  the  Green  Hills 
on  the  North  Side  as  far  as  the  New  Lots  of  Bushwick,  where  it  crossed  the  hills. 
That  part  became  famous  as  the  Rockaway  Footpath  through  a  decisive  incident 
in  relation  to  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

Thence  the  trail  led  to  Rechouwhacky,  another  Canarsie  village  on  Rocka¬ 
way  Bay.  It  passed  through  the  village  of  a  conquered  band,  which  dwelt  within 
the  Canarsie  territory  and  was  known  as  Chemeken  (Jamaica).  The  trail  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  land  of  the  Marsopeague  Indians.  The  latter  in  the  meantime  had 
sold  their  lands  in  Kings  County  to  the  white  men.  In  their  new  home,  they  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Merrick  or  Merricoke  band. 

All  of  Dutch  settlements — “Het  Veer”  (The  Ferry),  Breukelen,  Bedford, 
Midwout  (Flatbush),  and  New  Amersfoort  (Flatlands) — were  established  on  the 
first  Indian  trail.  Another  trail  connected  Boswijck  (Bushwick)  and  “Het 
Kruispad.” 

Soon  the  trail  was  widened  into  a  wagon  road,  known  as  the  Ferry  Road.  In 
1704,  Governor  Cornbury  appointed  a  commission  which  laid  out  the  King’s  High¬ 
way.  It  followed  the  two  lines  of  the  Ferry  Road,  one  to  Jamaica  and  the  other 
to  Flatbush  and  Flatlands.  Other  branch  roads  were  built  and  included  in  the 
term  King’s  Highway.  These  were :  Red  Hook  Lane,  running  to  Red  Hook, 
Gowanus  Lane,  along  Fifth  Avenue  to  Gowanus  Cove ;  the  Big  Lane,  or  Church 
Land,  from  the  Flatbush  Branch  to  Flatlands  Neck;  the  Little  Lane,  or  Lott’s 
Lane,  from  the  Flatbush  Branch  to  Canarsie;  the  Clove  Road,  from  Bedford  Cor¬ 
ners  to  the  Salt  Meadow  and  to  Flatbush  Village;  the  Cripplebush  Lane,  from  Bed¬ 
ford  Corners  to  Cripplebush;  the  Old  Bushwick  Road,  from  the  Jamaica  Branch 
to  the  Bushwick  Road. 

At  the  point  where  the  old  Bushwick  Road  branched  off,  King’s  Highway  ran 
through  a  depression — between  two  hills.  This  is  what  the  British  called  the 
Jamaica  Pass  in  1776,  when  it  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Indian  trail  skirted  the  easterly  side  of  the  easternmost  hill,  and  was 
known  as  the  Rockaway  Footpath.  At  a  point  on  Reid  Avenue,  where  the  Four- 
Mile  House  stood,  King’s  Highway  struck  the  Hunterfly  Road. 

The  two  main  lines  from  the  ferry  to  Jamaica,  and  through  Flatbush  to  Flat- 
lands  Village,  were  both  known  as  the  Ferry  Road.  When  a  branch  line  had  been 
established  along  Main  Street  in  1795,  there  were  an  Old  Ferry  Road  and  a  New 
Ferry  Road.  The  Old  Ferry  Road  was  renamed  Fulton  Street  in  1817  and  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  road  within  the  Brooklyn  Village  limits.  Outside  these 
limits  Fulton  Avenue  sprang  into  use  when  Brooklyn  City  was  created.  The  popu¬ 
lar  name,  however,  was  Jamaica  Turnpike.  In  the  early  forties  it  was  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Jamaica  Plank  Road  above  the  Four-Mile  House.  Beyond  Jamaica  it 
was  the  South  Country  Road.  In  1809,  the  branch  leading  to  Flatbush  became  the 
Flatbush  Turnpike  Road.  In  1855,  within  the  limits  of  Flatbush  and  Flatlands, 
it  was  the  Brooklyn  and  Flatbush  Plank  Road.  In  1856  it  became  Flatbush  Ave¬ 
nue  within  the  city  limits. 
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The  various  branches  of  King’s  Highway  furnished  the  stage  on  which  the 
Battle  of  Brooklyn  was  acted  on  the  morning  of  August  27,  1776,  as  well  as 
the  skirmishes  which  preceded  it.  Therefore,  it  will  interest  the  reader  to  fix  its 
bearings  in  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  XII 

PURITANS  ASK  DUTCH  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

AMONG  the  grounds  for  claiming  title  to  New  Netherlands  asserted  by  the  Eng- 
TA  lish  was  that  of  prior  discovery.  John  Cabot,  the  Anglicized  name  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Caboto,  a  Venetian  navigator,  bom  in  Genoa,  was  living  in  Bristol  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  He  petitioned  the  king  for  authority  to  embark  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  The  thrifty  monarch  made  the  grant  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  seventh  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  provided 
a  fleet  and  its  equipment,  and  Cabot  set  sail  for  Iceland  with  his  three  sons.  He 
turned  westward  and  reached  the  land  he  supposed  to  his  last  day  to  be  the 
territory  of  the  Grand  Khan  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  He  landed  somewhere 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador  on  June  10,  1497,  St.  John’s  Day,  probably  on 
or  near  Cape  Breton.  Thus  he  is  the  first  navigator  of  modern  times  to  discover 
the  continent  of  North  America. 

After  the  custom  of  the  period  he  first  planted  the  cross,  then  the  English 
standard,  and  last  of  all  the  Golden  Lion  of  Saint  Mark  emblazoned  on  the 
scarlet  gonfalon  of  his  beloved  Venice.  He  took  possession  of  the  territory  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  and  called  it  Saint  John’s  in  honor  of  the  day. 
In  1498,  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian  skirted  the  shores  of  North  America  from 
Labrador  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  father  died,  leaving  Sebastian  to  finish 
the  voyage. 

Under  the  law  of  nations  the  two  voyages  gave  England  the  exclusive  title 
to  three  thousand  miles  in  latitude  of  the  American  continent,  as  the  discoverer, 
with  the  untold  wealth  of  the  interior,  the  food  fisheries  and  the  whale  fisheries, 
in  which  she  shared  with  other  nations. 

Sebastian  Cabot  tried  fruitlessly  to  awaken  interest  in  the  discoveries  he 
had  made  and  wished  to  prosecute.  Almost  a  century  passed  before  England 
realized  the  vast  opportunity  Cabot  had  spread  out  before  her  sons.  The  man 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  her  greatness,  wealth  and  power,  died  neglected  and 
unknown.  No  monument  in  England  or  America,  commemorates  the  fame  of 
the  discoverer  to  whom  both  nations  owe  so  much. 

King  James  made  the  charter  to  the  Virginia  Colony  on  April  6,  1606.  He 
assigned  to  the  First  Colony  of  Virginia  the  territory  extending  from  34°  to  41° 
north  latitude,  and  to  the  Second  Colony  of  Virginia  that  extending  from 
39°  to  45°.  The  land  from  34°  to  39°  was  to  be  enjoyed  severally  by  the 
respective  colonies.  That  from  39°  to  41°,  which  embraces  New  York  and  the 
adjacent  territory,  was  patented  to  both  as  tenants  in  common,  as  a  neutral  zone 
over  which  both  might  enjoy  a  common  jurisdiction. 

The  Dutch  Government  officially  recognized  England’s  title  to  this  territory, 
stretching  from  North  Carolina  to  the  northern  part  of  Maine,  in  granting  leave 
of  absence  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  a  captain  of  English  soldiers  serving  the  States 
General.  On  April  24,  1608,  it  permitted  him  to  go  away  for  a  year  “to  command 
in  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  colonizing  the  said  countries.” 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  had  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  the  mere  dis¬ 
covery  of  lands  across  the  sea  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  discoverer  with 
a  valid  title,  but  that  the  discovery  should  be  followed  by  settlement  and 
occupation. 

The  Puritans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Leyden  were  restless  in  their  new 
home.  They  attracted  no  attention,  although  they  enjoyed  full  religious  freedom. 
They  were  obscure  and  not  important  factors  in  the  Dutch  community.  They 
drew  few  accessions  from  England.  They  saw  their  sons  joining  the  Dutch 
colors  to  fight  Spain,  their  daughters  wed  to  Dutch  husbands,  their  sons  to  Dutch 
Avives,  so  that  their  descendants  would  be  Dutch.  Although  they  were  exiles  they 
still  held  allegiance  to  the  English  king. 

Other  conditions  made  them  dissatisfied  and  they  resolved  to  ask  a  home 
in  the  New  World.  They  wanted  “to  live  in  a  distinct  body  by  themselves  under 
the  general  government  of  Virginia,”  but  independent  of  the  Jamestown  colony. 
King  James  refused  to  tolerate  the  freedom  of  religion  they  demanded,  and  their 
agents  failed  to  change  his  mind.  Finally  the  Virginia  company  granted  them  a 
patent  to  settle  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel. 
Discouraged  by  the  reception  their  overtures  had  made  in  England  they  began 
to  think  of  trying  the  Dutch  Republic. 

John  Robinson  thought  of  New  Netherlands  and  of  forming  a  colony  on 
the  North  River.  He  told  the  Amsterdam  merchants  that  over  four  hundred 
families  would  go  with  him,  both  from  Leyden  and  from  England,  provided  they 
could  be  assured  that  the  Dutch  Government  Avould  protect  them  from  the  assaults 
of  other  powers. 

“They  desired,”  said  Robinson,  “to  plant  there  the  true  and  pure  Christian 
religion,  to  convert  the  savages  to  a  true  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  glory  of  the 
Netherlands  government,  to  colonize  and  establish  a  new  empire  there,  under 
the  order  and  command”  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  High  Mighty  Lords 
States  General. 

On  their  part  the  Dutch  merchants  offered  to  transport  them  free  of  cost 
to  the  North  River  and  to  provide  every  family  cattle.  They  had  no  authority, 
however,  to  stipulate  that  the  special  protection  required  as  an  indispensable 
condition  would  be  given.  Therefore,  they  applied,  supported  by  the  merchants, 
to  the  Government  at  The  Hague.  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  was  at  the  top 
rung  of  his  power.  He  referred  the  petition  to  the  States  General  without 
expressing  an  opinion.  Other  and  bigger  matters  were  pressing.  Besides  it  was 
common  talk  that  King  James  had  threatened  to  colonize  the  northern  parts  of 
America  with  British  subjects  and  eventually  crowd  out  the  Dutch.  If  the  States 
General  should  transport  thither  the  Puritans  their  liege  services  might  be  called 
out  by  royal  proclamation.  They  saw  embarrassing  troubles  ahead  and  finally 
peremptorily  rejected  the  prayer  of  the  Puritans. 

Holland  was  preparing  actively  for  war  with  Spain.  The  Puritans  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  and  once  more  turned  to  James.  The  king  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  grant  a  large  patent  for  New  England,  and  found  a  colony  entirely 
distinct  from  Virginia.  They  were  short  of  funds  and  could  not  all  go  at  once. 
The  larger  number,  the  least  robust,  were  to  remain  at  Leyden  with  Robinson, 
while  Brewster  was  to  take  the  younger  and  able-bodied  to  America. 

The  negotiations  of  King  James  were  not  completed  and  they  came  over 
under  the  Virginia  patent,  which  granted  land  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel.  It 
was  hard  to  raise  funds  to  equip  a  vessel.  They  had  to  pay  high  interest.  It 
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afforded  the  wheezy  “Speedwell,”  and  on  joining  the  colonists  from  England 
who  had  engaged  the  “Mayflower,”  they  crowded  that  famous  vessel  with  as 
many  chosen  persons  as  she  could  carry  and  set  forth  on  their  memorable  voyage. 
The  adults  were  of  English,  Dutch,  French  and  Irish  ancestry.  Most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  made  up  a  third  of  the  number  had  been  born  in  the  Netherlands. 
Thus  it  came  that  Plymouth  resembled  a  Dutch  town  in  its  early  days.  There 
the  Puritans  had  been  surrounded  by  Dutch  influences  for  eleven  years.  They 
had  learned  the  lessons  of  thrift,  patience,  neatness,  faith  and  toleration.  They 
had  seen  the  workings  of  the  public  schools,  orphan  asylums  and  homes,  and  a 
free  press.  Institutions,  prisons,  courts  and  legal  practice  were  all  more  advanced 
and  better  managed  than  those  of  the  Motherland.  In  all  those  privileges 
wrested  from  Spain  they  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  an  equal  share.  The 
memorial,  addressed  to  the  States  General,  was  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Puritans  to  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Netherland.  It  appears  that  the  company 
aboard  the  “Mayflower”  intended  to  call  at  Manhattan  and  inquire  about  suitable 
places  for  settlement.  They  were  a  day  before  landing  when  discord  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  caused  them  to  call  a  meeting  to  effect  a  better  understanding  and 
suppress  the  factional  spirit  which  had  cropped  out.  The  agreement  they  signed 
creating  “a  civil  body  politic,”  under  pressure  of  circumstances  has  been  immor¬ 
talized  as  the  “birth  of  popular  constitutional  liberty,”  says  Broadhead,  “while 
the  exclusive  claim  is  now  distinctly  set  up  that  ‘in  the  cabin  of  the  “Mayflower” 
humanity  recovered  its  rights.’  ” 

No  Englishmen  had  inhabited  the  continent  north  of  Virginia  and  south 
of  Maine  until  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Cape  Cod. 

Between  those  points  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  explore  and  to  settle,  and 
in  the  years  of  dispute  which  followed  they  insisted  on  their  rights.  The  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  English  in  regard  to  the  country  is  apparent  from  the  voyage  of 
Thomas  Dermer  in  1619.  That  navigator  was  sent  out  by  the  Plymouth  Company 
to  explore  those  waters.  He  followed  Block’s  course  but  in  an  inverse  direction. 
Coming  down  the  East  River,  he  passed  Manhattan  Island,  without  landing  and 
without  noticing  any  Dutchmen.  In  1620,  he  returned  and  found  many  busy 
fur  traders,  whom  he  told  that  they  were  trespassing  on  English  territory.  They 
replied  they  had  found  no  Englishmen  when  they  arrived;  they  hoped  they  had 
given  no  offense.  The  Dutch  alone  had  explored  the  coast;  they  alone  had 
occupied  it. 

When  Dermer  reached  London  and  told  about  the  rich  fur  trade  the  Dutch 
were  plying  in  Manhattan,  the  Council  of  New  England  drew  up  a  new  charter 
claiming  possession  of  all  lands  lying  on  the  American  continent,  between  the 
fortieth  and  forty-eighth  parallels,  and  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
It  included  New  France  also.  It  passed  the  Great  Seal  on  November  3,  1620, 
and  the  Pilgrims  landed  a  few  days  later.  Its  provisions  were  sweeping:  “Not 
a  ship  might  sail  into  a  harbor  from  Newfoundland  to  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia, 
not  a  skin  be  purchased,  not  a  fish  caught,  not  an  emigrant  landed,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council.”  A  proviso  excepted  the  territories  actually  possessed 
or  inhabited  by  any  other  Christian  prince  or  State.  The  terms  provoked  the 
protests  of  Parliament  and  of  the  French  ambassador,  who  objected  to  the 
inclusion  of  Canada.  The  English  ambassador  at  The  Hague  was  instructed 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  called  New  Netherland  belonged 
to  England,  and  to  protest  because  private  ships  had  been  sent  out  to  trade  with 
that  territory.  The  ambassador  demanded  that  the  States  General  should  not 
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only  arrest  the  ships  already  equipped  for  voyages  to  the  Dutch  settlements, 
but  should  expressly  forbid  their  continuation. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  had  control  of  the  situation.  The  States 
General  knew  little  about  New  England  and  called  for  a  report  while  war  with 
Spain  and  larger  affairs  demanded  all  attention.  The  protest  of  King  James 
was  never  answered. 

Had  the  right  to  possession  by  discovery  and  royal  decree  been  sufficient, 
the  Spaniards  under  the  earlier  grant  of  the  Pontiff  would  have  owned  the  ter¬ 
ritories  it  covered,  including  Virginia  and  Bermuda.  The  position  already  taken 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  British  Parliament  sustained  the  Dutch  and  made 
their  title  to  New  Netherlands  complete. 

The  Plymouth  Company,  nothing  daunted,  persuaded  James  to  issue  a 
proclamation  against  the  interlopers.  This  order  forbade  outsiders  to  trade  with 
New  England  without  the  consent  of  the  Company,  or  orders  from  the  Privy 
Council. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  pushing  its  trade  along 
the  Sound  to  Buzzards  Bay  and  up  the  Connecticut  River.  Manomet,  twenty 
miles  from  New  Plymouth,  and  at  the  head  of  Buzzards  Bay,  was  a  favorite 
resort.  The  New  England  colonists  were  too  busy  with  their  home  affairs  to 
heed  their  neighbors. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

WAMPUM— THE  SHELL  OF  GOLD 

WAMPANAMON  is  one  of  the  many  names  the  Algonquins  bestowed  on 
Long  Island.  It  takes  its  meaning  from  wampum  and  signifies  Island  of 
Shells.  The  island  and  the  name  are  both  suggestive  of  the  great  alluvial  plain 
in  the  mountains  behind  Palermo,  with  its  vineyards  and  gnarled  fruit  and  olive 
trees  planted  by  the  Moorish  conquerors  of  Sicily  a  thousand  years  ago.  That 
gorgeous  garden,  luxuriant  in  its  vegetation  and  betwiching  in  its  scenery,  the 
source  of  untold  wealth  through  many  ages,  was  called  by  its  creators  and  has 
been  famed  ever  since  as  “Conca  d’Oro” — the  Shell  of  Gold. 

The  shells  of  Long  Island  were  even  more  truly  shells  of  gold,  and  the  name 
Wampanamon  was  given  to  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  island.  It  first  occurs 
among  the  colonists  in  the  Indian  deed  of  July  11,  1661,  for  Montauk. 

Moreover,  the  three  principal  Indian  names  for  the  islands — Meitanawack, 
Seawanhacky  and  Paumanack— are  derived  from  the  industry  carried  on  by  the 
Indians  in  the  manufacture  of  beads  and  other  ornaments  from  shell:  Meitana¬ 
wack,  “the  material”  (of  which  they  were  made)  ;  Seawanhacky,  “the  article 
itself,”  finished  and  ready  for  sale;  Paumanack,  “the  tax”  (or  tribute  of  wam¬ 
pum),  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay. 

Wampum  was  used  likewise  for  assisting  the  memory  to  remember  and  also 
to  record  events.  John  Jacob  Astor  is  said  to  have  carried  tons  of  it  with  him 
when  he  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  trade  in  furs  with  the  natives. 

Wampum,  or  white  money,  was  made  originally  from  the  stem  or  stock  of 
the  periwinkle.  Suckanhock,  or  black  money,  was  made  from  the  inside  of  the 
shell  of  the  quahaug  or  hard  clam.  The  Indians  broke  off  the  small  purple  part 
inside  the  clam  and  strung  the  beads  they  shaped  on  the  sinews  of  animals.  They 
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pierced  the  beads  with  a  sharp  stone.  When  the  beads  had  been  interwoven  the 
breadth  of  the  hand,  more  or  less,  they  formed  a  belt  of  seawant  or  wampum. 

A  black  bead  as  big  as  a  large  straw  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  bored  length¬ 
wise  and  polished  highly,  was  the  gold  of  the  red  men.  They  valued  it  at  twice 
as  much  as  the  white,  but  they  considered  either  kind  of  far  greater  value  than 
the  metal  coin  of  the  settlers. 

An  Indian  chief  laughed  immoderately  when  he  was  told  that  the  Dutch 
placed  so  high  a  value  on  a  piece  of  iron,  and  thought  them  simple-minded.  The 
English  accepted  three  beads  of  black  or  six  of  white  in  exchange  for  a  penny. 
This  equalled  a  stiver  among  the  Dutch. 

But  the  Dutch  considered  the  degree  of  finish  of  the  seawant  and  their 
exchange  rates  fluctuated  from  three  and  six  to  four  and  eight. 

All  the  Indians  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  were  familiar  with  the  sea 
and  skilled  in  the  management  of  boats.  Some  of  their  canoes  could  carry 
eighty  persons. 

The  most  extensive  shell  heaps  in  the  country  are  to  be  found  on  the  west 
side  of  Milbum  Creek  south  of  Lott’s  and  Bedell’s  Landing.  They  were  the 
sites  of  large  wampum  factories  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  men  in  1658. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  wampum  made  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island 
and  between  Rockaway  and  Patchogue  was  so  marked  as  to  give  it  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation.  The  purple  was  twice  the  value  of  the  white  wampum.  Many  mounds 
have  been  found  on  the  hillsides  and  shores  of  Shinnecock  and  Peconic  Bays, 
as  well  as  at  Sag  Harbor  and  Montauk.  On  being  opened  they  revealed  large 
quantities  of  shells  cached  by  the  red  men.  This  enabled  the  fish  to  decay  and 
leave  them  empty.  The  lower  strata  of  shells  in  some  of  these  mounds  show 
that  the  industry  was  of  great  antiquity.  Winkle  Point  on  Eaton’s  Neck,  in 
Huntington,  took  its  name  from  the  quantities  of  shells  found  there. 

Isaac  De  Razier  took  the  first  wampum  to  Plymouth  Colony,  in  October, 
1627.  He  went  as  Secretary  of  the  New  Netherland  Colony  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce.  The  English  were  repulsed  by  the  unclean  currency  and 
loath  to  accept  it.  The  Dutch  had  no  qualms  and  easily  distanced  the  English 
in  trading  with  the  Indians. 

Wampum  was  introduced  into  New  England  as  currency  in  1641.  By  1673 
it  had  become  the  circulating  medium  everywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was 
made  for  export  on  Long  Island  as  late  as  1830.  Speculators  finally  made  it  with 
machinery  and  ended  its  general  use. 

One  of  the  New  England  clergymen  called  it  a  device  of  the  devil.  To  its 
introduction  Hubbard,  the  historian  of  New  England,  ascribes  all  the  wars  which 
followed,  for  with  wampum  the  Indians  were  able  to  buy  arms  from  the  English, 
Dutch  and  French.  The  trading  process  was  like  this :  The  colonists  sold  their 
knives,  combs,  scissors,  awls,  mirrors,  hatchets,  guns,  black  cloth  and  other  articles 
to  the  Indians  of  the  interior.  Nothing  in  which  any  trace  of  white  appeared  was 
accepted  by  the  red  men. 

With  the  seawant  thus  obtained  the  Dutch  and  English  bought  furs,  corn 
and  venison  from  the  natives  along  the  seaboard.  This  seawant  was  passed  along 
to  the  Indians  living  inland,  who  passed  it  back  from  one  tribe  to  the  next 
while  a  stream  of  furs  passed  eastward  along  with  the  grain  and  other  products 
of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  settlers  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  transporting 
what  they  bought  across  the  pathless  country.  Seawant  became  the  circulating 
medium  of  all  the  governments  along  the  seaboard,  and  laws  were  passed  to 
sjovem  its  use  and  regulate  its  value. 
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In  1641  an  ordinance  was  put  forth  by  Director  General  Kieft,  in  which 
he  deplored  the  depreciation  of  this  primitive  currency.  He  said:  “A  great  deal 
of  bad  seawant  (Dutch  name  for  wampum) — nasty,  rough  things  imported  from 
other  places — is  in  circulation,  while  the  good,  splendid  seawant  is  out  of  sight 
or  exported,  which  must  cause  the  ruin  of  the  country.” 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1650  enacted  “that  no  peage  (seawant)  white 
or  black  be  paid  or  received  but  what  is  strunge,  and  in  some  measure  strange 
suitably,  and  not  small  and  great,  uncomely  and  disorderly  mixed  as  formerly 
it  hath  been.” 

In  1648  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  passed  a  law  making  wampum  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings.  It  excepted  county  debts  to  the  Treasury, 
that  is,  taxes.  Although  this  law  was  repealed  in  1661,  seawant  continued  to 
be  used  as  money  for  many  years.  It  was  likewise  measured  by  the  fathom  in 
large  transactions.  The  Pequots  in  1656  paid  as  tribute  to  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England  a  certain  number  of  fathoms  of  wampum.  This  was  distributed 
among  the  towns  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each. 

Roger  Williams  says  of  this  Indian  money : 

“Their  owne  is  of  two  sorts ;  one  white  which  they  make  of  the  stem  or  stock  of 
the  Periwinkle,  which  they  called  Meteauhock  when  all  the  shell  is  broken  off.  Six  of 
these  beads  which  they  make  with  holes  to  string  the  bracelets  are  current  with  the 
English  for  a  penny.  The  second  is  black,  inclining  to  blew,  which  is  made  of  the  shell 
of  a  fish  which  some  English  call  Hens,  Poquauhoclc,  and  of  this  sort  three  makes  an 
English  penny.  They  that  live  upon  the  seaside  generally  make  of  it,  and  as  many  make 
as  will.  The  Indians  bring  down  all  their  sorts  of  furs,  which  they  take  in  the  countrey, 
both  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  English,  for  this  Indian  money.  This  money  the  English. 
French  and  Dutch  trade  to  the  Indians,  six  hundred  miles  in  several  parts  (North  and 
South  from  New  England)  for  their  Farres,  and  whatsoever  they  stand  in  need  of  them ; 
as  Corne,  Venison,  &c.” 

Canarsie  was  the  wampum  mint  for  the  territory  which  is  now  Brooklyn. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PURITANS  STRIKE  WESTWARD 

I?  ROM  the  first  the  Plymouth  colony  prospered  and  drew  the  best  England 
had  to  give.  Nevertheless  the  colonists  envied  the  Dutch,  who  had  chosen  a 
kindlier  climate,  a  more  genial  soil  and  the  great  trade  advantages  of  stations  at 
the  mouths  of  three  important  rivers — the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Connecticut. 

The  Puritans  were  helpless  exiles  when  they  asked  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  States  General  for  permission  to  settle  in  America  under  their  protection 
and  as  their  subjects,  for  the  land  of  their  birth  had  cast  them  off. 

Oddly  they  proved  to  be  far  more  hostile  to  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherland 
than  the  cavaliers  of  Virginia.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  governor  of  that  colony, 
replied  to  the  Netherlanders  who  complained  to  him  that  the  Puritans  intended 
to  strip  them  of  their  territory:  “There  is  land  enough  for  all.  We  should  be 
good  neighbors.  You  will  have  no  trouble  with  us,  if  only  those  of  New  England 
do  not  approach  too  near  you.” 

The  Dutch  claimed  the  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  by  right 
of  Block’s  voyage  as  part  of  New  Netherland.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  they 
founded  Kievit’s  Hook,  named  for  the  Sweep  Lapwing  or  phoebe  bird,  which 
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reminded  them  of  home.  They  called  their  fort  at  Hartford  Good  Hope,  for 
surely  fortune  smiled  on  them. 

In  1634,  Lieutenant  William  Holmes  sailed  past  the  fort  to  possess  lands 
the  English  had  bought  from  the  Mohegan  Indians.  Holmes  defied  the  orders 
of  the  commandant  to  return,  and  proceeded  to  Windsor  where  he  built  a  house 
strongly  stockaded.  Van  Twiller  sent  a  force  to  drive  him  out,  but  under  the 
orders  he  had  from  home  not  to  fight.  Holmes  and  his  party  stayed. 

The  younger  John  Winthrop,  acting  under  orders  from  Boston,  pulled  down 
the  Dutch  Arms  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  1635  and  erected  a  fort.  He  named 
the  place  Saybrook.  Van  Twiller  sent  a  sloop  from  New  Amsterdam  with 
soldiers  to  regain  possession,  but  the  commander  of  the  sloop  found  two  cannon 
mounted  in  the  fort,  and  refused  to  fire  on  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  Dutch  Government.  The  alliance  with  England  while  Holland  was  fighting 
Spain  for  freedom  was  not  to  be  violated.  Van  Twiller  chafed  under  this  restraint. 
Soon  Windsor  and  Hartford  had  a  thousand  English  inhabitants.  They  literally 
drowned  out  the  Dutch  and  made  the  outcome  of  the  rivalry  which  had  sprung 
up  certain  beyond  question. 

In  spite  of  the  aggressions  of  the  English,  Van  Twiller  was  chivalrous  when 
occasion  arose.  When  the  Pequots  murdered  Captain  Stone,  the  Virginian,  his 
lieutenant,  Van  Curler,  had  the  slayers  hanged,  and  made  new  friendly  over¬ 
tures  to  the  Boston  people.  Two  English  girls  were  captured  by  Indians  when 
Wethersfield  was  attacked  in  1637.  Van  Twiller  had  them  returned  safely  to  their 
friends.  He  built  windmills,  and  barracks,  a  governor’s  mansion  within  the  fort, 
and  he  bought  Governors  Island,  which  is  named  for  him.  He  developed  agri¬ 
culture,  fruit  culture  and  farming.  He  became  the  largest  private  land  owner 
after  the  patroons.  He  and  his  associates  prospered  while  the  Company  farms 
hardly  paid.  He  was  accused  of  peculation,  high-sounding  term  for  graft,  and 
was  recalled.  Van  Twiller’s  land  speculations  furnished  a  precedent  to  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  which  the  English  especially  were  not  slow  to  follow. 

Although  the  Dutch  had  given  the  English  the  right  to  plant  colonies  on 
Long  Island,  the  English  steadily  pressed  the  Dutch  to  the  point  of  warfare, 
while  accepting  their  protection  and  hospitality  as  occasion  served.  This  looked 
to  the  Dutch  like  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel,  even  as  stronger  nations  do  in  dealing 
with  the  weak.  They  drove  Dutch  cattle  from  their  wonted  pastures,  beat  Dutch 
servants,  and  inflicted  indignities  hard  for  anyone  to  bear.  Those  indignities  were 
resented  all  the  more  because  of  the  debt  the  Dutch  felt  the  English  owed  their 
native  land.  They  looked  upon  the  New  Englanders  as  the  children  of  poor  exiles 
who  had  prospered  in  America  only  because  their  mother  country  had  been  obliged 
to  attend  to  greater  troubles  elsewhere  and  had  left  them  alone.  They  were 
reminded  of  the  wolf  in  the  fable  who  had  devoured  the  lamb  for  muddling  the 
stream  whereof  he  drank. 

The  Pequod  war  of  extermination  revealed  the  beauties  of  the  lovely  Sound 
shore  to  the  English  as  far  west  as  Saybrook  and  Fairfield  and  they  resolved  to 
possess  the  whole  region.  Their  early  scouting  parties  pronounced  the  country 
far  more  inviting  than  the  lands  they  occupied  around  Massachusetts  Bay.  Those 
who  saw  it  would  not  be  induced  to  return  northward,  and  there  was  the  unanswer¬ 
able  argument:  “The  Dutch  will  seize  the  country,  if  we  do  not.” 

A  Boston  expedition  passed  around  Cape  Cod  and  entered  the  bay  of  New 
Haven,  Block  had  named  Red  Hills.  There  John  Davenport,  the  non-conformist 
clergyman,  who  had  lived  in  Rotterdam,  founded  the  City  of  Elms. 

Conscious  of  their  numbers  and  their  superior  strength  the  English  pushed 
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on  toward  the  Hudson,  resolved  to  possess  the  land  between  that  stream  and 
the  Connecticut.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Housatonic,  Stratford,  in  1639,  contained 
more  than  fifty  houses.  Norwalk  and  Stamford  were  drawing  the  more  ven¬ 
turesome  spirits.  Greenwich  was  a  reality.  English  aggressors  plowed  up  the 
ground  around  the  Dutch  redoubt  at  Hartford,  saying  it  should  be  tilled.  In 
vain  Kieft  protested.  In  another  year  the  Dutch  title  itself  was  challenged.  The 
Dutch  Government  gave  him  no  support,  for  it  needed  the  aid  of  England  in  its 
own  more  important  struggle  against  Spain. 

There  were  few  Dutch  colonists  east  of  the  Harlem  River.  In  the  spring  of 
1640  Kieft  bought  the  group  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River  with 
the  mainland  adjoining,  to  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  Dutch  and  English. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  the  Indians  under  his  protection.  The  Dutch  West 
India  Company  thus  acquired  title  to  the  land  westward  to  the  Hudson,  including 
Westchester. 

Captain  Daniel  Patrick,  founder  of  Greenwich,  soon  after  bought  title  to 
lands  near  his  home  from  another  Indian  sachem  and  crossed  the  Dutch  title 
Kieft  just  had  obtained.  Kieft  protested  and  warned  Patrick  he  was  fomenting 
trouble.  Patrick,  after  a  delay  of  two  years,  formally  acknowledged  the  prior 
rights  and  authority  of  New  Netherland. 

On  Long  Island,  Kieft  soon  after  acquired  title  to  Maspeth  and  Newtown, 
and  to  the  north  shore  from  that  point  to  Cow  Bay,  and  southward  to  the  Atlantic. 
He  followed  this  by  purchasing  from  Penhawitz,  the  great  chief  of  the  Canarsees, 
all  his  hereditary  rights  to  the  island.  Thus  the  Dutch  came  into  possession  of 
Kings  and  Queens  counties,  in  fact  of  all  the  land  west  of  Oyster  Bay.  Suffolk 
County,  to  the  east,  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  but  the  Dutch  regarded 
it  as  the  “Crown  of  New  Netherland.”  There  they  obtained  their  wampum;  there 
they  asserted  their  sovereignty  by  affixing  to  a  tree  the  arms  of  the  States  General 
where  they  were  resolved  it  should  remain. 

Lion  Gardiner,  the  English  commandant  at  Saybrook,  had  bought  from  the 
Indians  the  island  which  still  bears  his  name.  It  was  Manchonack  to  the  natives, 
and  to  the  English  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  year  after  Lion  Gardiner  moved  his 
family  from  Saybrook,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born.  Her  birth  was  the 
beginning  of  the  first  English  settlement  in  New  York  State. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  to  grant  lands  in  New 
England  and  the  whole!  of  Long  Island  to  Lord  Sterling.  He  sent  James  Farrett 
to  New  Amsterdam  with  power  of  attorney  to  sell  his  holdings.  Kieft  flung 
him  in  jail  but  did  not  long  detain  him.  Farrett  confirmed  Lion  Gardiner’s  title, 
and  bought  Shelter  Island  and  Robin’s  Islands  for  himself.  The  Dutch  in  New 
Amsterdam  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Farrett  succeeded  however  in  making 
trouble  by  bringing  a  party  of  immigrants  from  Lynn  to  Cow  Bay  (now  Man- 
hasset  Bay).  Their  leaders  were  Daniel  Howe,  Edward  Howell,  and  Job  Sayre. 
The  Lynn  immigrants  pulled  down  the  Dutch  arms  and  carved  a  fool’s  head  in 
their  place.  When  Penhawitz  saw  this  he  informed  Kieft  of  the  trespass.  The 
Director  General  sent  an  expedition  by  sea  to  destroy  the  settlement  and  arrest 
the  settlers.  Job  Sayre  and  five  others  were  taken  to  New  Amsterdam  where 
they  promised  to  leave  the  country  and  were  set  free. 

When  Kieft  complained  to  Dudley,  the  governor  at  Boston,  he  replied  that 
the  Connecticut  people  “were  not  under  our  government,  and  those  on  Long 
Island  went  voluntarily  from  us.” 

The  ejection  of  the  Manhasset  invaders  led  to  the  settlement  of  Southampton, 
Farrett  found  the  Dutch  were  concerned  only  with  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
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and  met  with  no  opposition  when  he  gave  Howe,  Sayre,  and  Howell  and  their 
associates  “all  patent  right  of  all  those  lands  lying  and  being  bounded  between 
Peaconeck  and  the  easternmost  point  of  Long  Island,  with  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  island,  from  sea  to  sea.” 

The  consideration  was  “barge  hire,  besides  they  being  drove  off  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  place  where  they  were  by  me  planted,”  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Howe  and  his  band  went  to  Southampton  and  obtained  title  from  the  Indians  the 
following  winter  (1640).  The  plantation  extended  from  Canoe  Place  on  Shinne- 
cock  Bay,  almost  to  Sag  Harbor.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  spring  and 
town  records  were  kept. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Southold  was  settled  on  the  north  side  of  Peconic 
Bay  by  English  colonists,  led  by  the  Rev.  John  Youngs,  from  Hingham  in  Norfolk. 
They  went  to  New  Haven  and  crossed  to  “Yennecock,”  a  point  near  Greenport, 
where  they  took  title  from  the  Indians  in  the  name  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 
A  church  was  founded  soon  after. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  formed  a  con¬ 
federation  on  May  19,  1643.  Kieft  sent  a  sloop  to  Boston.  His  agents  complained 
of  the  insufferable  wrongs  the  Dutch  had  endured  and  asked  whether  the  com¬ 
missioners  would  aid  or  desert  Hartford.  Winthrop  replied  in  the  absence  of  the 
commissioners  that  the  land  in  dispute  was  of  too  trifling  a  character  to  cause 
ill  will  between  neighbors  so  closely  allied  in  religion  and  otherwise.  Connecticut 
made  complaints  to  the  commissioners  directly  when  they  met  a  month  later. 
New  Haven  set  forth  her  injuries  her  people  had  sustained  from  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes  on  the  South  River,  and  at  Fort  Good  Hope.  Kieft  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  negative  reply  of  the  commissioners.  He  renewed  his  complaint  and  his 
claim  to  the  lands  at  Hartford  again  in  1644. 

The  Connecticut  Indians  rose  again  and  Miantonomoh  invaded  the  Mohegan 
country  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  warriors.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Uncas, 
his  hated  enemy,  and  was  sent  to  Hartford  a  prisoner.  The  commissioners  at 
Boston  decided  that  he  ought  to  suffer  death  and  directed  that  he  be  turned 
over  to  Uncas,  who  carried  out  the  sentence  on  the  borders  of  the  Mohegan 
territory. 

Kieft  complained  to  Theophilus  Eaton,  Governor  of  the  New  Haven  Colony, 
of  English  aggression  and  threatened  reprisals.  Kieft  contended  that  the  Dutch 
had  bought  land  from  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pawgussett,  amid  the 
English  plantations,  and  that  they  therefore  had  an  equal  right  to  trade.  On  the 
other  hand  the  English  accused  the  Director  General  and  the  Netherlanders  ot 
wanton  aggression.  The  commissioners  of  the  United  New  England  Colonies, 
acting  under  the  charter  of  1643,  told  Kieft  he  had  ignored  their  complaints 
about  the  injuries  done  at  the  hands  of  his  agent  in  Hartford,  and  that  an  Indian 
slave  was  being  kept  from  her  rightful  owners  in  the  Dutch  House. 

In  England  the  agents  who  had  gone  home  from  Connecticut  wrote  the  Dutch 
Ambassador  in  London  that  the  Pequot  Indians  themselves  had  no  just  title  to 
the  land  along  the  river  they  had  ceded  to  the  Dutch ;  that  the  five  or  six  Dutch¬ 
men  living  among  the  2,000  English  settlers  had  been  haughty  and  insolent  to 
their  neighbors  yet  no  violent  proceedings  had  been  taken  against  them.  That 
the  Dutch  title  was  weak  was  apparent  to  them  because  Kieft  had  refused  to 
arbitrate  it.  The  Dutch  Ambassador  recommended  that  the  King,  Charles  I, 
should  be  urged  to  command  the  New  Englanders  not  to  molest  the  Dutch,  who 
had  possession  of  New  Netherland  before  the  English  ever  arrived  in  America. 
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England’s  great  civil  war  was  beginning.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  were 
against  the  King.  Even  if  they  had  not  been  such  orders  would  have  had  no 
effect  upon  the  colonists. 


CHAPTER  XV 

HOLLAND  CHAMPIONS  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

T>ROOKLYN  and  the  counties  of  Long  Island  lead — they  do  not  follow — 

Massachusetts  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  If  Boston  was  the 
Cradle  of  American  Liberty,  it  may  be  said  with  even  less  exaggeration  that  New 
Netherland,  of  which  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  formed  a  part  was  the  Cradle 
of  American  Institutions.  Here  were  introduced  most  of  the  principles  of 
Republican  government.  The  Dutch  colonists,  the  Rapeljes,  the  Cowenhovens, 
the  Remsens,  the  Cortelyous,  the  Stuyvesants, — not  to  mention  all,  represented 
a  country  with  a  written  constitution  and  a  declaration  of  independence,  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  written  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  whole  organization  of  the  American  Senate  has  almost  an 
exact  prototype  in  that  of  the  Netherlands  which  preceded  it  by  two  hundred 
years.  Even  its  age  test  is  from  the  Dutch  who  inherited  it  from  Rome. 

The  Dutch  colonists  came  from  a  country  which  had  freedom  of  religion, 
free  public  schools  where  boys  and  girls  were  trained  together,  a  free  press,  a 
written  ballot,  town,  county  and  state  systems  of  government  like  those  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States,  the  same  system  of  recording  deeds  and  mortgages,  police 
protection,  fire  protection,  and  a  red,  white,  and  blue  flag  with  seven  stripes. 
Their  institutions  comprised  asylums  and  homes  for  the  aged  and  incurable, 
prisons  of  an  advanced  type,  great  universities,  and  schools  of  medicine  and  law. 

There  was  no  state  church,  no  divine  right  of  kings.  No  witches  were  burned. 
The  Dutch  Roman  law  brought  to  New  Netherland  has  had  the  most  distinct 
influence  in  the  law-making  of  the  United  States. 

Strange  all  this  may  seem  to  many !  But  to  a  student  of  history  divested 
of  English  prejudices  and  coloring,  this  can  hardly  be.  The  Renaissance,  the 
re-awakening  of  the  human  mind,  began  in  Italy,  and  spread  over  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  last  of  all  to  England. 

The  Dutch  were  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  the  English  Puritans  in  striking 
down  tyranny.  They  founded  a  republic,  similar  to  our  own  in  its  provisions 
for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  in  outline  and  principle,  two  hundred  years  before 
the  American  War  for  Independence  was  fought.  New  Netherland,  singular 
in  form,  was  the  name  the  Dutch  gave  to  the  great  colony  which  is  now  New 
York.  Theirs  the  gospel  of  a  united  country.  “Eeen  Draght  Macht  Maght” — 
“In  union  there  is  strength” — was  the  motto  they  placed  on  the  arms  and  seal 
of  the  new  state.  Elizabeth  ruled  a  backward  England  on  the  verge  of  the  great¬ 
est  intellectual  awakening  of  all  time,  with  untrammelled  power,  when  Spain, 
at  the  meridian  of  its  greatness  was  challenged  by  little  Holland  to  a  death 
struggle  of  eighty  years.  It  began  in  1567  when  Philip  II  of  Spain  sent  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  foremost  soldier  of  the  age,  to  subdue  the  Netherlands  and  reduce 
the  people  to  submit  to  the  ideas  about  religion,  and  the  iron  will  of  his  cruel 
master.  Thousands  of  Holland’s  noblest  children  perished  by  fire,  the  axe,  the 
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gibbet,  after  the  horrors  of  torture  by  the  rack.  No  man  knows  the  numbers 
slain.  Persecution  sought  its  victims  high  and  low.  Forthwith  it  drove  100,000 
Walloons,  as  the  French-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Belgic  Netherlands  are 
called,  to  flee  the  country.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  half  a  million  refugees  from 
the  Belgic  provinces  were  living  in  England,  Holland,  Germany,  or  Switzerland, 
where  they  took  their  culture,  their  industry,  and  their  thrift,  and  gave  their 
genius  to  foreign  lands.  One-third  of  Antwerp’s  merchants  went  to  swell  the 
prosperity  of  London.  Yet  the  Dutch  were  able  to  endure  their  loss,  to  vanquish 
Spain  and  still  to  grow  and  prosper.  In  1567  their  four  thousand  square  miles 
of  poor  soil  contained  a  million  inhabitants.  In  1609  it  contained  three  and  a 
half  millions,  and  equalled  the  population  of  England. 

The  Dutch  War  for  Independence  ran  through  three  generations.  No  man 
active  in  its  beginning  lived  to  see  its  end.  In  England  the  real  meaning  of  the 
struggle  was  clear  to  the  people  long  before  Elizabeth  realized  the  danger  she 
was  facing.  As  in  every  war  volunteers — individual  Britons  and  Scots — crossed 
the  sea  to  fight  in  the  armies  of  William,  the  Silent,  the  great  figure  of  the  day, 
and  afterwards  under  Maurice,  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  side  of 
human  liberty. 

When  the  Queen  did  awaken  it  was  to  review  the  first  English  contingent 
of  three  hundred  men  mustered  to  serve  in  the  Dutch  War  of  Independence, 
at  Greenwich  in  April,  1572.  Thomas  Morgan  was  their  leader,  and  with  him 
was  one  Roger  Williams,  perhaps  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island. 
When  the  Spaniards  bombarded  Flushing,  Morgan  led  a  fiery  charge  of  pikemen 
and  captured  a  battery,  losing  fifty  men.  The  English  were  satisfied  with  the 
plainest  food  and  shelter.  They  did  their  best  in  battle  and  were  well  liked  by 
the  Dutch.  They  soon  received  reinforcements  of  1,500  recruits  under  Colonel 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  half  brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  this  school  on 
Dutch  soil,  this  school  of  the  art  of  war  and  the  love  of  liberty,  were  gathered 
the  founders  of  new  commonwealths  in  America.  The  list  of  immortals  includes 
Captain  John  Smith,  Samuel  Argali,  Edward  M.  Wingfield,  Miles  Standish,  Lyon 
Gardner,  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  Major  John  Mason,  and  Jacob  Leisler,  to 
mention  the  few.  But  there  was  hardly  an  exception  among  the  colonial  military 
officers  who  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  this  Dutch  and  Spanish  training. 

Indeed,  the  school  founded  the  modem  British  army.  Although  they  had 
the  courage  and  other  qualities  common  to  the  soldier,  the  first  levies  from  the 
British  Isles  were  without  experience  in  war,  and  were  easily  overcome  by  the 
trained  veterans  of  Spain,  the  finest  soldiers  of  the  day.  The  drills,  the  use  of 
weapons,  the  names  of  the  newer  formations,  and  most  of  the  military  terms 
used  to  this  day,  sprang  from  this  contact  with  Spain  on  the  soil  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  There  the  British  army  went  through  a  training  that  lasted  for  seventy 
years. 

When  civil  war  broke  out  in  England  in  1642,  most  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  had  seen  service  in  the  Dutch  army,  although  the  preponderance  of 
the  abler  officers  and  veterans  was  against  the  king.  The  superb  army  of 
Cromwell  had  no  “common”  soldiers,  but  “privates,”  and  it  was  modelled  closely 
after  that  of  the  Dutch  republic. 

All  the  colonists  thirsted  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  all  had  been  oppressed. 
The  English,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Scotch  and  Irish  alike  preferred  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  wilderness  to  the  collar  of  the  master.  This  was  true  of  Virginia, 
true  of  New  Amsterdam,  true  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

New  York  alone  was  founded  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  its  character  has 
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never  changed.  And  trade  has  ever  been  the  bulwark  of  human  liberty.  The 
commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  gave  birth  to  the  alphabet,  arithmetic,  weights  and 
measures. 

Rome  was  above  all  civilizing  and  commercial.  From  the  Wall  of  Severus  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  she  ruled  2,500,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  and  within  was  trade  and  peace.  The  Roman  law  was  fashioned  by  the 
needs  of  a  vast  commerce,  and  the  constant  changes  required  to  meet  each  new 
situation  which  arose  until  the  whole  was  toned  down  and  perfected  to  answer 
every  requirement  of  a  civilized,  cultured  and  enlightened  people. 

The  Empire  had  brought  all  European  peoples  together,  almost  into  a  single 
nation,  when  the  process  was  stopped  by  the  overthrow  of  her  physical  power. 
Today,  Roman  law,  changed  to  meet  modem  needs  and  local  conditions,  governs 
almost  all  of  Christendom.  The  United  States  and  part  of  Canada,  England  and 
Australia  are  governed  by  the  English  common  law.  They  contain  about 
150,000,000  of  people.  The  rest  of  Europe,  Germany,  Russia,  Scotland,  France, 
the  Balkan  States,  South  America,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Louisiana,  Quebec, 
many  islands  of  the  sea,  the  French  and  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa 
are  all  governed  by  the  law  of  Rome.  And  they  contain  about  750,000,000 
inhabitants.  International  law  and  commercial  law,  as  well  as  all  court  practice, 
even  in  English-speaking  lands,  are  based  on  the  laws  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  Italian  cities,  the  maritime  republics,  Florence,  Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa, 
not  to  mention  all,  were  the  seats  of  learning  and  the  homes  of  a  high  civiliza¬ 
tion  through  the  ages  which  English  historians  alone  call  “dark.”  And  they  passed 
along  to  the  Dutch  their  culture  and  their  laws  until  the  Dutch,  profiting  by 
the  discovery  of  America,  were  able  to  outstrip  them  in  the  race  for  trade. 

The  great  cities  were  free.  Their  opulent  merchants  financed  the  little 
vessels  which  put  out  on  unknown  seas  to  find  a  northwest  passage.  The  Dutch 
revolution  was  the  work  of  the  great  Dutch  merchants,  the  men  who  sent  Hudson 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  And  Dutch  money  did  its  part  in  financing  the 
American  Revolution  which  freed  the  United  States. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  governed  by  the  Dutch  Roman  law, 
the  laws  of  Charles  V,  and  the  edicts,  resolutions  and  customs  of  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  customs  of  the  fathers  the  Dutch  in  America  raised  a  superstructure  of 
the  Roman,  German,  and  Dutch  municipal  systems.  At  home  they  were  governed 
by  a  league  of  commercial  guilds,  represented  in  the  States  General,  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  each  class  of  people,  and  also  to  prevent  each  class  from 
invading  the  rights  of  others. 

This  basic  principle  of  conserving  the  rights  of  all  the  people  against  any 
portion  of  the  whole  or  against  the  Government  itself  was  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Dutch  Government  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  marks  the  line  of  cleavage 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  systems.  This  form  of  government  grew  out  of 
the  old  Aryan  guilds.  It  was  moulded  by  contact  with  Rome,  evolved  by  strong 
commercial  influences  and  modified  by  war  enough  to  secure  stability. 

Virginia  was  organized  on  the  model  of  a  rural  community  and  the  Governor 
was  absolute.  The  Dutch  conferred  no  authority  without  an  adequate  safeguard 
against  its  abuse.  The  spirit  was  municipal,  based  on  the  customs  of  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  middle  ages.  They  were  the  citadels 
of  liberty,  of  liberty  regulated  by  law. 

In  America  this  spirit  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  rural  love  of 
liberty  matured  in  England.  In  New  England,  the  English  system,  a  growth 
largely  of  German  soil,  was  buttressed  by  ecclesiasticism.  There  again,  except 
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in  Rhode  Island,  the  head  of  the  family  became  the  priest  of  the  household,  as 
in  Germany  and  Rome.  Voluntary  associations  of  believers  in  religion  constituted 
the  state,  which  demanded  civil  and  religious  obedience.  Church  membership  was 
essential  and  the  clergy  almost  controlled  that  membership. 

England  vests  supreme  power  in  a  majority  in  Parliament;  Virginia’s 
Legislature  was  controlled  by  the  King  through  his  Governor.  New  England 
made  the  church  supreme.  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  vested  the  people  with 
power,  or  their  assemblies,  pledged  to  respect  the  rights  of  all. 

The  Dutch  denied  all  arbitrary  power  to  people  or  Parliament,  to  civil  ruler 
or  religious  teacher,  and  fortified  the  people  as  best  they  could  against  its 
exercise.  They  did  this  by  making  the  judiciary  supreme.  The  shell  they  brought 
over  from  the  Netherlands  and  rooted  in  America  was  the  germ  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Irving  Elting  in  his  monograph  on  “Dutch  Village  Communities  on  the 
Hudson  River,”  says : 

In  New  York  as  in  New  England,  the  desire  for  religious  freedom  accompanied  and 
inspired  the  persistent  purpose  to  obtain  local  self-government,  which  made  possible  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  United  States. 

Having  examined  somewhat  in  detail,  many  marked  types  of  village  community  govern¬ 
ment  in  New  Netherland  and  New  York,  one  may  well  pause  to  consider  the  precise  significance 
of  the  bond  of  union  which  thus  brings  together  the  Rhine  and  the  Hudson  into  close  institu¬ 
tional  relationship — a  relationship  closer  perhaps  than  even  that  between  Old  England  and 
New  England. 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  Hudson  river  towns  may  be  spoken  of  prop¬ 
erly  as  Dutch  village  communities,  although  only  fifty  years  under  Dutch  rule  and  composed 
in  part  of  emigrants  from  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  A  writer,  as  late  as  1750, 
says  that  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  were  Dutch,  and  not  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century  did  Dutch  give  way  to  English  as  the  prevailing  language  among  the  people. 
Dutch  manners  and  customs,  Dutch  forms  of  government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  prevailed 
not  only  in  the  early  settlements,  but  persisted  and  remained  dominant  long  after  British 
rule  supplanted  that  of  Holland. 

The  outward  forms  of  Dutch  influence  in  early  New  York  are  interesting  chiefly  as 
exponents  of  the  character  of  the  colonists.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  which  in  the  Fatherland,  had,  through  centuries,  kept  the  feudal  system  from 
gaining  there  the  foothold  it  obtained  in  France  and  England,  and  had  at  last  thrown  off 
the  Spanish  yoke — it  was  this  spirit  which,  prevailing  in  the  colonies  along  the  Hudson 
River,  contended  persistently  for  the  rights  of  popular  representative  government,  until  they 
were  attained  in  the  general  assembly  of  1664;  just  at  the  downfall  of  the  West  India  Company's 
monopoly,  and  which  again,  after  twenty  years  of  arbitrary  English  rule,  forced  from  an 
unwilling  government  the  representative  assembly  of  1683. 

If  one  traces  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  liberty-loving  sentiment  of  the  Dutch  people, 
one  is  carried  back  to  the  earliest  stages  of  north  European  history — to  a  time,  a  century 
or  more  before  the  Christian  era,  when  a  hardy  race,  called  by  Caesar  the  Menapii,  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt  and  the  ocean.  They  (the 
Menapii)  “held  alliance  with  the  Romans,  but  never  submitted  to  their  yoke  at  all  nor  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  introduce  their  language,  but  retained  in  perpetual  use  the  Teutonic  (Theotis- 
cam)  dialect,  now  the  Dutch.  Therefore,  on  this  account,  they  called  themselves  Franci 

(Free  Men)  from  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  These  early  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 

seem  to  have  been  not  only  free  men,  but  also,  as  their  name  imparts  (it  being  derived  from 
two  German  words  MEEN — AFFT,  Dutch,  Gemeen-Schap),  a  community  of  nations  or  a 
confederation.  If  this  be  so  one  may  trace  from  this  earliest  alliance  of  independent  Teutonic 
tribes,  those  ideas  of  government  which,  sixteen  hundred  years  later  (in  1579),  were 

embodied  in  the  union  of  Utrecht;  and,  in  turn,  from  this  more  recent  confederation  of 

States  in  the  Netherlands,  one  may  derive  by  a  continuous  race  tradition,  through  the  Dutch 
village  communities  of  the  Hudson  River,  that  principle  of  the  union  of  sovereign  powers 
which  gave  form  to  our  United  States. 

Broadhead  in  his  “History  of  New  York”  bears  out  this  theory  of  the  influence  of 
Teutonic  example  by  stating  that  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  is  three  centuries  old,  and 
by  asserting  that  “The  Union  of  Utrecht  .  .  .  was  essentially  the  model  for  the’  first 
union  of  American  colonies.”  He  even  explains  on  the  same  theory,  the  confederation  of  the 
New  England  Colonies  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians  in  1643,  and  notes  that  the  Plymouth 
immigrants  had  learned  valuable  lessons  in  constitutional  liberty  during  a  twelve  year’s  sojourn 
in  Holland.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  as  certain  that  the  Puritans  have  as  little  right 
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to  claim  originality  in  establishing  a  confederacy,  as  in  using  the  venerable  town  meeting 
for  the  management  of  their  local  affairs.  Both  were  Teutonic  heritages  reaching  America 
from  Holland  and  Germany  directly,  by  a  purer  line  of  descent,  than  from  England,  which, 
to  carry  out  the  figure  may  be  called  a  relative  of  the  half-blood.  How  strong  the  influence 
of  Holland  and  Germany  was,  in  shaping  the  growth  of  our  country,  must  be  apparent  to 
any  careful  reader  of  events  just  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Not  only  in  New  York,  but 
elsewhere  in  the  colonies,  patriotic  minds  were  impressed  by  “the  Helvetic  Confederacy  and 
the  States  of  the  United  Netherlands  as  glorious  examples  of  what  ‘a  petty  people  in  com¬ 
parison’  could  do  when  acting  together  in  the  cause  of  Liberty.”* 

*  Frothingham,  “Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,”  quoting  Richard  Bland  of  Virginia 
(1766). 


CHAPTER  XVI 

TRADERS  SUPPLY  FIREARMS  TO  INDIANS 

KIEFT  is  blamed  for  the  Indian  war  which  brought  such  dire  disaster  to  the 
Dutch  colonists  in  New  Netherland.  Prosperity  had  been  widespread  and 
trade  had  flourished.  Confidence  led  to  abuses.  The  big  gains  were  in  the  fur 
trade,  not  in  farming.  The  Indians  were  friendly  and  glad  of  their  profits.  They 
encouraged  the  traders  who  brought  them  plenty.  Thrown  off  their  guard,  the 
settlers  forgot  the  elements  of  prudence,  and  scattered  homes  through  the  forest, 
without  regard  to  preparation  for  possible  attack.  They  entertained  the  Indians 
in  their  homes  or  hired  them  to  do  chores,  so  that  they  knew  the  habits  of  the 
Dutch,  their  slender  numbers  and  their  weakness. 

The  Dutch  permitted  their  cattle  to  roam  without  enclosure  and  trample  the 
corn  and  plowed  fields  of  the  natives.  Now  and  then  offensive  cattle  and  even 
horses  were  killed  and  bad  blood  resulted. 

What  was  far  worse,  the  Europeans,  Dutch  and  English  alike,  had  supplied 
firearms  to  the  Indians.  Nothing  was  so  highly  prized,  nothing  brought  such  large 
returns  as  the  bartered  guns  and  powder.  Before  long  the  Indians  had  five  hun¬ 
dred  warriors  equipped  with  muskets.  They  were  in  a  position  to  overrun  the 
lands  of  every  enemy  and  bring  him  to  his  knees.  The  authorities  all  saw  the 
danger,  and  prescribed  severe  penalties  for  selling  munitions  of  war  or  liquor  to 
the  Indians.  They  proclaimed  the  trade  contraband.  Such  decrees  were  little 
heeded,  however,  by  the  frontiersmen  on  the  Mohawk,  who  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law,  and  saw  only  the  huge  profits  the  illegal  traffic  gave.  Thus  the 
Iroquois,  armed  with  muskets,  found  their  power  over  their  ancient  enemies,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  irresistible.  And  as  the  Dutch  had  made  it  a  point  to  keep 
firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  their  immediate  Indian  neighbors  around  Fort 
Amsterdam,  the  powerful  Iroquois  could  descend  upon  them  unchecked  whenever 
they  withheld  their  tribute,  or  proved  refractory.  This  apparent  partiality  fur¬ 
nished  the  neighboring  Indians  a  grievance.  Chagrin  and  resentment  attended 
the  lack  of  power,  and  in  time  they  came  to  hate  the  Dutch.  At  such  a  juncture, 
unfortunate  to  a  degree,  Kieft  decided  to  exact  tribute  from  the  neighboring  River 
Indians  as  far  north  as  the  Tappans.  Their  exasperation  grew  apace,  and  Kieft 
feared  an  attack.  He  armed  the  citizens  and  awaited  the  outbreak. 

Some  Raritans  were  accused  unjustly  of  stealing  swine  on  Staten  Island.  The 
pigs  belonged  to  David  Petersen  De  Vries  and  to  the  company.  Kieft  thought 
also  that  the  Raritans  had  attacked  a  trading  yacht,  although  no  lives  were  lost. 
He  sent  fifty  soldiers  and  twenty  sailors  to  attack  them  and  destroy  their  corn 
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unless  they  made  reparation.  Their  commander  could  not  restrain  them  and  the 
troops  killed  several,  destroyed  the  crops  and  brought  on  the  fury  of  the  savages. 
Thus  began  the  war  of  devastation  which  is  the  blot  on  Kieft’s  fame.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  General  followed  this  beginning  by  sending  sloops  up  the  Hudson  to  collect 
tribute  there. 

The  Indians  replied  that  they  had  suffered  the  Dutch  to  live  peaceably  among 
them,  to  invade  their  lands  and  had  helped  them  to  build  a  ship,  supplying  food 
and  care  to  their  builders  for  two  winters.  They  had  paid  for  what  they  had 
bought  and  felt  that  the  Dutch  were  under  obligations,  not  they.  They  maintained 
that  the  country  they  still  possessed  was  their  own  and  could  not  be  subjected  to 
taxation  by  the  invaders.  Kieft  had  failed. 

Soon  the  Raritans  found  their  chance  to  wreak  revenge  for  the  massacre 
Kieft  had  inflicted.  They  suddenly  attacked  De  Vries  plantation  on  Staten  Island, 
killed  four  planters  and  burned  his  home  and  tobacco  barn.  For  this  Kieft 
resolved  to  exterminate  the  tribe.  He  promised  twenty  fathoms  of  wampum  for 
each  head  of  the  actual  murderers.  The  large  reward  incited  the  River  Indians 
to  attack  the  Raritans. 

Meanwhile  Claes  Smits  was  killed  far  out  on  the  East  River  on  Manhattan 
Island  by  an  Indian  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  uncle  sixteen  years  before. 
Kieft  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  Weckquaesgeeks,  to  whom  the  Indian  be¬ 
longed,  but  the  tribe  refused  to  give  him  up,  when  Kieft  sent  soldiers  to  demand 
his  surrender.  The  people  feared  that  Kieft  would  try  to  treat  the  tribe  as 
severely  as  he  had  the  Raritans  and  demanded  a  voice  in  the  proceedings.  They 
accused  Kieft  of  cowardice  and  of  staying  in  the  fort  while  he  sent  others  to  do 
the  fighting. 

In  fact,  the  colonists  were  itching  for  self-government.  Kieft  was  obliged 
to  call  a  popular  assembly.  His  act  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  people’s  de¬ 
mand.  The  alternative  was  to  shoulder  entire  responsibility  for  the  war  he  con¬ 
templated.  Kieft  thereupon  invited:  “All  heads  of  families  of  New  Amsterdam 
to  assemble  in  the  fort  on  August  28  (1641),  then  and  there  to  determine  some¬ 
thing  of  first  importance.” 

The  assembly  chose  “Twelve  Select  Men,”  all  immigrants  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Director  General.  Thus  was  convened  the 
first  popular  assembly  of  New  Netherland,  and  the  advantage  gained  was  never 
lost.  De  Vries  was  chosen  President.  The  delegates  counselled  moderation,  and 
suggested  that  time  be  taken  to  obtain  coats  of  mail  and  properly  outfit  the  army. 
They  favored  a  continuation  of  trade  with  the  Indians  and  further  efforts  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  murderer  of  Smits. 

Should  these  fail,  it  was  proposed  to  wait  till  the  hunting  season  and  send 
out  two  expeditions  to  surprise  the  Indians,  with  Kieft  in  personal  command. 
War  was  averted  again  when  fall  came  and  Kieft  asked  each  of  the  Twelve  Men 
individually  for  his  opinion.  De  Vries  was  against  war  under  any  circumstances. 
In  the  winter  Kieft  again  assembled  the  Twelve  Men  and  war  was  authorized 
reluctantly.  Kieft  was  to  head  the  expedition.  The  Twelve  Men  also  demanded 
reforms,  a  purpose  for  which  they  had  not  been  called  together.  They  asked  that 
the  provincial  council  be  increased  to  at  least  five.  Four  persons  elected  by  the 
people  should  have  seats  in  the  council,  and  the  common  men  of  the  company 
should  not  sit  there.  Judicial  proceedings  should  require  a  full  board.  The  militia 
should  be  mustered  annually — every  male  of  age  and  able-bodied  being  required 
to  attend  with  a  good  gun.  Permission  to  go  aboard  all  incoming  ships  and  to 
trade  freely  was  demanded.  These  demands  were  an  effort  to  give  the  colony 
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the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the  Fatherland.  They  wrung  from  Kieft  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  few  limited  concessions  he  did  not  fulfil. 

Kieft  seized  upon  the  authority  given  him  to  begin  a  war.  He  sent  eighty 
men  to  punish  the  Weckquaesgeeks,  under  Hendrick  Van  Dyck.  The  guide  lost 
his  way  and  Van  Dyck  returned  to  Fort  Amsterdam  without  having  struck  a  blow. 
The  Indians  were  frightened,  however,  and  offered  peace.  The  treaty  was  signed 
in  the  home  of  Jonas  Bronck,  on  the  Bronx  River.  The  Indians  never  kept  their 
promise  to  surrender  the  slayer  of  Smits. 

Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  treaty  the  Connecticut  Indians  meditated  ven¬ 
geance.  Uncas,  chief  of  the  Mohegans,  who  had  helped  the  English  exterminate 
the  Pequods,  accused  his  rival,  Miantonomoh,  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  of  com¬ 
bining  with  the  sachems  along  the  Connecticut  River  to  destroy  the  colonists 
throughout  New  England.  Captain  Patrick  and  his  friends  in  Greenwich  thought 
it  prudent,  therefore,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  Patrick  swore  allegiance 
to  the  States  General,  the  West  India  Company,  and  the  New  Netherland  authori¬ 
ties  on  condition  that  he  be  protected  against  their  enemies  as  much  as  possible, 
and  of  enjoying  the  same  privileges  “that  all  patroons  of  New  Netherland  have 
obtained  agreeably  to  the  Freedoms.” 

About  this  time  Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson  were  banished  from 
Massachusetts  for  religious  beliefs.  Other  English  from  Lynn  and  Ipswich  went 
to  Manhattan  to  obtain  leave  to  settle  among  the  Dutch.  Among  them  was  Lady 
Moody  and  the  English  who  settled  Gravesend.  Kieft  readily  agreed  to  grant 
them  franchises,  the  right  to  erect  towns,  with  the  lands  free  of  rent  for  ten  years 
and  “an  unshackled  commerce.”  The  Dutch  terms  delighted  the  English  colonists 
and  alarmed  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  court  objected  to  taking 
title  to  lands  already  given  to  Lord  Stirling,  and  worse  than  all,  of  seeing  the  set¬ 
tlers  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  the  Netherlands.  Many  dissatisfied  colonists 
were  thus  turned  from  their  purpose. 

Francis  Doughty  preached  at  Cohasset  that  Abraham’s  children  should  have 
been  baptized.  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  flee.  He  went  to  Manhattan  with 
Richard  Smith  and  several  others  to  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience  in  conformity 
with  the  Dutch  Reformation.  Kieft  granted  them  an  absolute  “ground  brief”  for 
more  than  30,000  acres  at  Maspeth  or  Newtown.  They  were  guaranteed  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  and  all  the  political  rights  previously  offered  to  the  people  of 
Lynn  and  Ipswich. 

John  Throgmorton  followed.  Kieft  settled  him  with  thirty-five  English  fami¬ 
lies  in  Westchester.  The  next  year  Anne  Hutchinson,  finding  even  Rhode  Island 
under  Roger  Williams  intolerable,  was  allotted  lands  on  Pelham  Neck,  near  New 
Rochelle,  and  not  far  from  the  Throgmorton  settlement,  in  what  is  now  East 
Chester. 

Such  were  the  persons  of  note.  At  the  same  time  the  nondescript  overflow 
of  the  world  poured  in  on  Kieft.  The  city’s  guests  caused  no  end  of  trouble. 
Fugitive  servants  escaping  from  masters  to  whom  they  had  been  indentured  in 
Virginia  also  arrived.  The  newcomers  were  lawless.  Kieft  ordered  the  names 
of  all  who  were  sheltered  furnished  to  him,  whenever  they  took  more  than  one 
meal,  or  a  night’s  lodging  in  the  same  place.  Every  vessel  from  the  Sound  or 
coming  in  at  Sandy  Hook  brought  passengers,  and  a  hotel  was  needed.  Kieft 
built  it — the  Harberg — in  Coenties  Slip.  The  town  was  cosmopolitan.  The 
strangers  outnumbered  the  natives  from  the  very  first.  John  and  Richard  Ogden 
of  Stamford,  with  a  force  of  English  carpenters,  built  the  second  church  in  Fort 
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Amsterdam.  Soon  after  Kieft  appointed  George  Baxter  his  English  secretary,  so 
numerous  had  become  the  English  in  the  province  of  New  Netherland. 

In  the  spring  of  1640  a  ketch  from  New  Haven  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam, 
commanded  by  Robert  Cogswell.  Goerge  Lamberton,  the  leading  merchant  of 
.  that  city,  was  sending  the  expedition  to  the  Delaware.  Kieft  warned  them  not  to 
“build  nor  plant  upon  the  South  River,  lying  within  the  limits  of  New  Netherland, 
nor  on  the  lands  extending  along  there,”  unless  they  would  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Dutch  Government.  Cogswell  agreed  to  this,  and  Kieft  allowed  him  to  proceed. 
The  pledge  was  violated,  however,  and  Kieft  sent  an  expedition  which  drove  the 
English  out.  New  Haven  threatened  to  retaliate.  She  estimated  her  losses  at 
South  River  at  one  thousand  pounds,  but  never  obtained  redress. 

Kieft  retaliated  against  the  English  at  Hartford,  who  appeared  to  be  trying 
to  vex  the  Dutch  more  and  more.  He  forbade  all  trade  and  commercial  inter¬ 
course.  The  Dutch  were  accused  of  enticing  away  the  servants  of  the  English 
and  of  abetting  prisoners  to  escape.  The  inconvenience  of  Kieft’s  policy  was  felt. 
The  Hartford  General  Court  sent  agents  to  New  Amsterdam  to  negotiate  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  lands  around  Fort  Good  Hope.  Kieft  offered  to  lease  the  “Field  at 
Hartford”  to  the  English  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  annually,  but  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  Dutch  continued.  Massachusetts  was  for  moderation.  Connecticut 
wanted  to  crowd  the  Dutch  out. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

PAVONIA  MASSACRE  BRINGS  ON  WAR 

THE  Indian  war  followed.  De  Vries  met  an  Indian  near  Hackensack,  who 
stroked  his  arm  and  called  him  a  good  chief.  “When  we  visit  you,”  he  said, 
“you  give  us  milk  to  drink  for  nothing.  But  I  have  just  come  from  Hackensack, 
where  they  sold  me  brandy,  half  water,  and  stole  my  beaver-skin  overcoat.” 

The  Indian  was  going  home  for  bows  and  arrows  to  shoot  one  of  the  mis¬ 
creants.  De  Vries  hurried  on  to  warn  Van  der  Horst,  founder  of  the  Hackensack 
colony,  that  the  Indians  should  not  be  treated  in  that  way.  When  he  reached  his 
own  home  at  Vriesendael,  De  Vries  was  met  by  chiefs  of  the  Hackensacks  and  the 
Reckawancks,  his  neighbors.  The  wronged  Indian  had  taken  his  revenge  by  kill¬ 
ing  one  of  Van  der  Horst’s  colonists,  Garret  Jansen  van  Voorst.  The  chiefs  were 
afraid  Kieft  would  lock  them  up  if  they  went  to  Fort  Amsterdam,  but  they  offered 
to  pay  an  atonement  of  money.  Kieft  demanded  the  slayer  of  the  chiefs  when 
they  saw  him,  but  this  was  refused.  He  had  fled  to  the  Tankitekes. 

“Why  do  you  sell  brandy  to  our  young  men?”  asked  the  chiefs.  “They  are 
not  used  to  it ;  it  makes  them  crazy.  Even  your  own  people  sometimes  get  drunk 
and  fight  with  knives.  Sell  no  more  strong  drink  to  the  Indians,  if  you  would 
avoid  trouble.” 

Kieft  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  murderer  from  Pacham,  the  Tankitekes 
chief.  He  had  dissolved  the  Twelve  Men  and  forbidden  popular  assemblages. 
Worse  things  were  at  hand. 

In  dead  of  winter  eighty-odd  Mohawks  with  muskets  descended  the  river  to 
collect  tribute  from  the  Weckquaesgeeks  and  Tappans.  Seventy  Algonquins  were 
killed  and  many  women  and  children  captured.  Others  fled  to  Manhattan,  where 
they  were  kindly  fed  and  sheltered.  Four  or  five  hundred  flocked  to  Vriesendael 
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to  beg  protection.  De  Vries  told  them  the  Up-River  Indians  were  friends  of  the 
Dutch  who  could  not  interfere.  Having  only  five  Dutchmen  with  him,  De  Vries 
crossed  the  ice-covered  bay  in  a  canoe  to  ask  Kieft  for  soldiers.  He  had  none  to 
spare. 

Troops  of  savages  from  Vriesendael  camped  on  the  morrow  at  Pavonia 
among  the  Hackensacks,  who  were  a  thousand  strong.  Some  of  them  crossed  to 
Manhattan,  where  they  found  a  few  Rockaways,  under  their  chief,  Nainde  Num- 
merus,  had  built  wigwams  at  Corlear’s  Bouwery.  To  many  persons  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  the  time  seemed  opportune  to  make  friends  of  these  Indians. 

Kieft,  however,  favored  a  petition  presented  to  him,  calling  for  war.  The 
petitioners  pretended  to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  Twelve  Men.  The  savages 
about  him  had  refused  to  pay  tribute  when  it  was  demanded.  He  proposed  to 
avenge  the  murders  of  Smits  and  Van  Voorst  and  to  make  them  “wipe  their 
chops,”  as  he  put  it. 

De  Vries,  as  president  of  the  Twelve  Men,  protested  in  vain.  “It  is  your  own 
people  you  are  going  to  murder,”  he  insisted.  “My  own  people  will  be  massacred 
and  everything  I  have  destroyed.”  Kieft  merely  laughed. 

Sergeant  Rodolf  led  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  Pavonia,  where  they  massacred 
more  than  eighty  men,  women  and  children  of  the  Tappans,  surprised  in  their 
sleep.  They  forced  mangled  victims  into  the  river  and  drove  back  parents  trying 
to  save  the  children  the  soldiers  had  thrown  into  the  stream. 

De  Vries  sat  up  in  the  fort  watching  the  slaughter  with  an  aching  heart.  An 
Indian  and  a  squaw  who  had  escaped  from  Pavonia  came  rushing  toward  him. 

“The  Fort  Orange  Indians  have  fallen  on  us,”  they  said,  as  they  asked  for 
shelter  in  the  fort. 

“It  is  no  time  to  hide  yourselves  in  the  fort,  no  Indians  have  done  the  deed. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  Dutch,”  said  De  Vries,  as  he  led  the  fugitives  to  the  gate  and 
watched  them  till  they  had  found  safety  in  the  woods.  On  that  awful  night 
Adriaensen  surprised  the  Weckquaesgeek  fugitives  at  Corlear’s  Hook  and  mur¬ 
dered  forty  in  their  sleep. 

When  morning  came  the  victors  returned  to  Fort  Amsterdam  with  thirty 
prisoners  and  the  heads  of  several  others.  Kieft  made  liberal  gifts  to  the  soldiers 
and  shook  hands  all  around. 

These  successes  tempted  Wolfertsen  and  some  neighbors  at  New  Amersfoort 
to  petition  Kieft  for  permission  to  attack  the  friendly  Merychawicks.  Kieft  re¬ 
fused  assent,  with  the  qualification  that  if  these  Indians  showed  any  signs  of 
hostility,  every  colonist  was  authorized  to  defend  himself  as  best  he  might.  The 
red  man’s  land  and  com  was  coveted  and  it  was  easy  to  construe  his  acts  as 
hostile.  Two  wagon  loads  of  grain  were  plundered  and  three  Indians  killed  by  a 
secret  foray  party. 

This  was  the  last  straw.  Eleven  tribes  of  Indians  rose  in  war.  The  Long 
Island  Indians  made  common  cause  with  the  North  River  Indians.  They  lurked 
in  swamps  and  thickets  and  made  sudden  onslaughts.  Farmers  were  taken  off  at 
work  in  their  fields.  Women  and  children  were  carried  off  to  a  captivity  worse 
than  death.  Houses,  barns,  crops,  grain,  and  cattle  were  destroyed.  Not  a  plan¬ 
tation  between  the  Raritan  and  the  Housatonic  was  spared.  Those  colonists  who 
escaped  with  their  lives  fled  to  New  Amsterdam  and  demanded  shelter  in  the  fort. 

The  Hudson  River  Indians  were  urged  by  Pacham,  the  chief  of  the  Tan- 
kitekes,  to  a  general  massacre.  The  Wappingers  waylaid  a  Dutch  shallop  coming 
down  the  river  with  four  hundred  beaver  skins.  One  man  was  killed  and  the 
vessel  plundered.  Two  other  boats  were  seized,  but  in  the  fourth  attack  the 
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repulsed  savages  lost  six  killed.  Nine  Dutch  colonists  were  slain,  a  woman  and 
two  children  were  captured.  Fifteen  of  the  Dutch  in  all  were  massacred  and  their 
peltries  seized. 

Kieft  called  a  council  of  the  people.  Eight  Men  were  chosen,  among  them 
Jan  Jansen  Dam,  one  of  those  who  had  advised  the  Pavonia  massacre.  His  asso¬ 
ciates  refused  to  let  him  sit  and  Jan  Evertsen  Bout  of  Pavonia  took  his  place. 
The  Eight  Men  resolved  to  fight  the  River  Indians  and  preserve  peace  with  the 
Long  Island  tribes,  who  were  to  be  encouraged  into  an  alliance.  The  Dutch  forces 
consisted  of  fifty  or  sixty  soldiers  in  garrison.  The  English  were  enrolled  to  the 
number  of  fifty.  They  all  swore  fealty  to  the  States  General,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  West  India  Company,  and  the  director  and  council  of  New  Nether- 
land,  and  “to  sacrifice  their  lives.”  Captain  John  Underhill  took  command.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Pequod  War,  living  near  Stamford,  where  he  had  fled  to 
escape  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Boston  Church.  In  all,  the  army  consisted  of 
about  “two  hundred  freemen.”  There  was  little  or  no  ammunition.  Fort  Amster¬ 
dam  was  as  good  as  defenseless. 

Before  the  army  was  ready  the  Weckquaesgeek’s  rose  again  and  by  treachery 
murdered  Anne  Hutchinson,  her  daughter  and  Collins,  her  son-in-law.  A  grand¬ 
daughter,  eight  years  old,  was  carried  off.  At  Throgmorton’s  settlement  many 
persons  were  killed.  The  total  for  Westchester  was  eighteen. 

On  Long  Island,  Lady  Moody  was  attacked  behind  her  stockade  at  Gravesend 
before  she  was  barely  settled  in  her  retreat.  The  forty  colonists  who  were  with 
her  repulsed  the  besiegers  and  Gravesend  escaped  the  fate  of  its  neighboring 
villages. 

Doughty  was  driven  from  his  settlement  at  Maspeth,  or  Newtown.  More 
than  eighty  families  there  had  prospered.  He  served  as  minister  and  lived  from 
the  profits  of  a  farm  his  flock  had  given  him.  The  colonists  were  driven  from 
their  homes  with  the  loss  of  “some  men  and  many  cattle,  besides  almost  all  their 
houses  and  other  property.” 

The  Hackensacks  made  a  night  attack  on  Van  Der  Horst’s  colony  at  Achter 
Cul  (Hackensack).  Five  soldiers,  five  boys,  and  a  man  escaped  in  a  canoe. 

Aert  Theunisen  of  Hoboken  was  killed  while  trading  aboard  his  yacht  in  the 
Shrewsbury  Inlet,  near  Sandy  Hook. 

Nine  Indians  threw  four  soldiers  off  their  guard  at  Pavonia  and  murdered 
them  with  the  inhabitants,  burned  the  bouweries  and  houses,  corn  and  cattle.  They 
carried  off  as  a  prisoner  the  young  son  of  Van  Voorst,  first  victim  of  the  out¬ 
break,  as  the  only  survivor. 

Thus  the  war  was  renewed.  New  Jersey  was  overrun.  Manhattan  was  threat¬ 
ened  every  night  by  fire  and  by  day  with  the  massacre  of  people,  and  the  slaughter 
of  cattle.  Women  and  children  slept  in  huts  in  Fort  Amsterdam,  while  the  men 
mounted  guard.  The  fifty  or  sixty  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  with  the  English  vol¬ 
unteers,  numbered  two  hundred. 

Kieft  called  the  Eight  Men  in  council.  Two  ships  had  been  laden  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  Curacoa  and  the  Eight  Men  proposed  to  unload  the  cargoes  to  relieve 
the  distress  ashore,  while  the  crews  were  drafted  into  the  army.  This  Kieft 
refused  to  do,  saying  that  he  would  not  divert  supplies  from  Curacoa.  The  ships 
sailed  with  the  wheat  grown  by  the  farmers  who  were  suffering  for  food. 

Kieft  was  more  willing  to  accept  another  suggestion  of  the  Eight  Men.  He 
sent  Underhill  and  Allerton  to  New  Haven  to  negotiate  with  Theophilus  Eaton  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  The  Director  was  advised  to  draw  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  on  the  West  India  Company  to  pay  them  and  to  offer  the  English  a  mort- 
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gage  on  New  Netherland  as  security.  When  Underhill  and  Allerton  reached  New 
Haven,  they  were  rebuffed  by  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  Governor,  who  told  them 
they  were  prohibited  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  from  engaging  separately 
in  war,  and  were  not  satisfied  “that  the  Dutch  war  with  the  Indians  was  just.” 

Father  Jogues  had  escaped  from  the  Mohawks  and  reached  New  Amsterdam. 
He  had  been  a  prisoner  and  had  been  tortured,  but  finally  had  won  them  to  accept 
instruction  and  baptism.  Twice  he  was  conducted  by  his  captors  to  Fort  Orange. 
When  there  news  came  of  a  French  victory  over  the  Mohawks,  and  he  was  coun¬ 
selled  to  flee  lest  the  savages  bum  him  in  revenge.  He  found  New  Amsterdam 
in.  ruins.  On  and  about  the  island  were  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  men  of 
different  sects  and  nations  speaking  eighteen  different  tongues.  Kieft  gave  him 
free  passage  to  Europe  and  a  new  outfit  of  black  clothes. 

At  about  the  same  time  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  New  Netherland  to  take  ship  for  home,  since  he  did  not 
have  that  privilege  in  less  tolerant  Boston.  He  wrote  in  after  years  of  the  appall- 
ling  sight  he  witnessed,  of  houses  and  villages  aflame,  and  of  men,  women,  and 
children  hurrying  pell  mell  to  reach  ships  which  might  take  them  home  to  the 
Netherlands. 

De  Vries  lost  his  barn,  tobacco  house,  farm,  corn,  and  store  of  tobacco.  The 
settlers  took  refuge  in  his  house  which  he  had  prepared  by  cutting  loop  holes  for 
musketry.  When  all  were  ready  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  the  Indian  De  Vries  had 
led  to  safety  at  Fort  Amsterdam  appeared  in  front  of  the  attacking  savages  and 
asked  them  to  spare  the  inmates  of  the  house.  He  told  them  De  Vries  was  a  good 
chief. 

De  Vries  hastened  to  Kieft  and  reproached  him  bitterly.  The  Director  had 
not  stirred  outside  of  the  fort,  but  now  the  fugitive  settlers  were  flocking  there 
to  clamor  against  him  and  accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  husbands,  wives,  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  destruction  of  their  homes. 

Meanwhile,  spring  had  arrived  and  the  Long  Island  Indians,  never  implacable 
toward  the  Dutch,  offered  peace.  Delegates  arrived  from  Penhawitz,  the  great 
chief  of  the  Canarsees. 

“Our  chief  has  sent  us,”  said  the  savages,  “to  know  why  you  have  killed  his 
people,  who  never  have  laid  a  straw  in  your  way,  nor  done  you  aught  but  good?” 

“Come  and  speak  to  our  chief  on  the  sea  coast.” 

De  Vries  was  the  only  one  who  durst  go  with  assurance  of  a  kind  reception. 
With  Jacob  Olfertsen  he  arrived  at  Rockaway,  where  three  hundred  Indians  were 
camped.  Penhawitz,  who  had  one  eye,  invited  them  to  sleep  in  his  cabin  after  a 
repast  of  fish  and  oysters.  Sixteen  chiefs  met  them  next  day  in  a  woods.  The 
Indian  orator  addressed  them,  saying: 

When  you  first  came  to  our  coasts,  you  sometimes  had  no  food;  we  gave  you  our  beans 
and  corn,  our  oysters  and  fish,  and  now  for  recompense  you  murder  our  people.  With  that 
he  laid  down  one  of  the  little  sticks  he  held  in  his  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  your  voyages  you  left  your  people  here  with  their  goods ;  we  traded 
with  them  while  your  ships  were  away,  and  cherished  them  as  the  apple  of  our  eye;  we 
gave  them  our  daughters  for  companions,  who  have  borne  children,  and  many  Indians  have 
sprung  from  the  Swannekens  (Dutch)  ;  and  now  you  massacre  your  own  blood. 

De  Vries  sprang  to  his  feet  while  many  more  sticks  remained  in  the  red 
man’s  hand  and  invited  the  chiefs  to  go  with  him  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  There  he 
promised  peace,  and  assured  them  of  their  safety.  They  set  out  in  a  large  canoe 
and  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  Kieft  gave  them  presents  and  peace  was  made. 
These  were  small  reward  they  thought  afterwards  for  the  losses  of  loved  ones  and 
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of  property  they  had  sustained.  Hatreds  remained,  and  for  years  the  Dutch  farm¬ 
ers  slept  in  fear  of  the  war  whoop  and  the  scalping  knife.  When  the  war  ended, 
in  1643,  Long  Island  was  practically  destitute  of  inhabitants. 

Not  long  after  De  Vries  left  the  colony  forever.  He  accepted  a  skipper’s 
invitation  to  pilot  his  vessel  to  Virginia  and  took  his  leave  of  Kieft.  “The  murders 
in  which  you  have  shed  so  much  innocent  blood  will  yet  be  avenged  upon  your  own 
head,”  was  his  gruesome  prophecy. 

The  Eight  Men  resolved  to  set  a  precedent  and  appeal  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  told  the  College  of  the  XIX  how  famine  and  ruin  stared 
them  in  the  face.  They  addressed  the  States  General.  This  message  ended: 

Should  suitable  assistance  not  very  quickly  arrive,  according  to  our  expectations,  we 
shall  be  forced,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  who  remain,  to  remove  ourselves  to 
the  East,  among  the  English,  who  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  possession  of  this 
place ;  especially  on  account  of  the  superior  convenience  of  the  sea  coast,  bays  and  large  rivers, 
besides  the  great  fertility  of  this  soil — yea,  this  alone  could  yearly  provision  and  supply  with 
all  necessaries  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty  ships  from  Brazil  or  the  West  Indies. 

Kieft  was  confronted  soon  after  with  a  new  English  claim  to  most  of  New 
Netherland,  but  from  another  direction.  Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  an  English  knight, 
arrived  in  New  Amsterdam.  He  styled  himself  Earl  Palatine  of  New  Albion,  and 
claimed  the  province  of  New  Albion,  which  included  New  Jersey,  Long  Island, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  present  State  of  New  York.  Plowden  and  his  Catholic 
associates  intended  to  provide  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  Catholic  and  other 
creeds. 

King  Charles  I  refused  a  charter,  but  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  Dublin  was 
more  obliging.  The  charter  he  granted  gave  Plowden  “all  that  entire  island  near 
the  continent  or  terra  firma  .  .  .  called  the  Isle  of  Plowden,  or  Long  Island.* 

There  were  four  Kings  on  Long  Island  with  about  eight  hundred  bowmen.  A 
chivalric  order,  the  “Albion  Knights,”  was  established  “for  the  conversion  of  the 
twenty-three  kings,”  or  twenty-three  Indian  tribes  living  within  the  limits  of 
Plowden’s  grant.  The  first  constitution  of  the  colony  contained  these  words : 

No  persecution  to  any  dissenting,  and  to  all  such,  as  the  Walloons,  free  chapels;  and  to 
punish  all  as  seditious,  and  for  contempt,  as  bitterly  rail  and  condemn  others  of  the  contrary; 
for  the  argument  or  persuasion  of  Religion,  Ceremonies,  or  Church  Discipline,  should  be 
acted  in  mildness,  love  and  charity,  and  gentle  language,  not  to  disturb  the  peace  or  quiet  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Kieft  paid  no  attention  to  Plowden,  who  wanted  “no  trouble  with  the  Dutch,” 
and  in  the  next  breath  told  of  his  design  to  go  to  the  South  River  and  take  posses¬ 
sion  “when  opportunity  should  offer.”  He  again  saw  Manhattan  after  a  few 
years,  but  nothing  came  of  his  ambitious  scheme. 

What  became  of  the  settlers  Plowden  brought  to  Long  Island  remains  a 
mystery.  Religious  and  civil  differences  in  England  made  his  attempt  to  plant  a 
colony  a  failure,  yet  Plowden,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  stands  beside  Calvert,  Penn, 
and  Roger  Williams  as  a  man  of  high  and  unselfish  purpose  in  the  colonial  annals 
of  America. 


*  Burke’s  “Commoners  and  Landed  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  under  Plowden;  Baker’s 
“Northamptonshire,”  under  Fermor;  “Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,”  by  Henry 
Foley,  S.J.,  London;  Wonsor’s  “Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,”  Vol.  Ill,  page  457;  Rev.  R.  L. 
Burtsell,  D.D.,  in  “Catholic  World,”  July,  1875. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


NEW  ENGLANDERS  ON  THE  DELAWARE 

GEORGE  LAMBERTON,  the  New  Haven  merchant,  revisited  the  Delaware 
in  a  New  Haven  pinnace  in  1642,  and  was  locked  up  by  the  Governor  with 
two  of  his  men  on  his  return  to  Manhattan.  A  controversy  followed.  The  Boston 
traders  were  seeking  a  share  of  the  fur  business  of  the  Delaware,  and  sent  an 
exploring  party  to  go  up  stream  as  far  as  they  could  in  canoes.  They  supposed  a 
Lake  Lyconnia  might  be  discovered,  from  which  they  had  heard  the  chief  supply 
of  beavers  came.  Kieft  ordered  the  party  stopped.  Jansen,  the  commander  at 
Fort  Nassau,  and  Pritz,  the  Dutch  Governor,  also  forbade  its  passage  up  the  river. 
It  came  to  grief,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  United  New  England  colonies  sev¬ 
eral  years  afterwards  blamed  the  Dutch  for  its  failure.  Another  vessel  from 
Boston  was  boarded  by  Indians  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Delaware  after  it  had 
loaded  about  five  hundred  beaver  skins.  The  master  and  three  men  were  killed, 
the  ship  was  rifled  and  the  interpreter,  Redman,  and  a  boy  captured.  Redman 
was  sent  to  Boston  by  Printz,  who  rescued  the  prisoners.  There  he  was  found 
guilty  of  having  betrayed  the  party  and  put  to  death. 

The  New  Netherlanders  were  obliged  by  the  refusal  of  help  from  New 
Haven  to  depend  upon  themselves  in  fighting  the  Indians.  The  red  men  near 
Stamford  had  turned  against  the  whites,  which  caused  Captain  Patrick  to  send  to 
Fort  Amsterdam  for  help.  Mayano  had  killed  one  of  a  party  of  three  white  men 
he  met,  and  in  return  the  two  surviving  whites  had  overpowered  the  chief  and  cut 
off  his  head.  Good  faith  with  Patrick  required  Kieft  to  send  a  force  to  assist  his 
settlement.  One  hundred  and  twenty  men  proceeded  to  Greenwich  in  three  yachts, 
but  they  found  no  enemy  after  a  night  passed  in  searching  the  woods.  A  Dutch 
soldier,  exhausted  by  his  march,  accused  Patrick  of  treachery  in  bringing  the 
detachment  so  far  from  home  on  a  wild  goose  chase.  Patrick  in  rage  spat  in  the 
soldier’s  face  and  abused  him.  In  return  the  Dutchman  shot  him  in  the  back  of 
the  head  as  he  turned  and  killed  him.  Afterwards  the  expedition,  guided  by  Stam¬ 
ford  colonists,  found  an  Indian  village  which  was  destroyed.  An  old  man,  taken 
prisoner,  offered  to  lead  the  Dutch  against  the  Weckquaesgeeks,  intrenched  in 
three  castles.  A  detachment  of  sixty-five  men,  under  Baxter  and  Cock,  were  sent 
to  Westchester,  where  they  found  the  castles,  strongly  built,  but  deserted.  In  one 
of  them  thirty  Indians  might  stand  off  two  hundred  Europeans.  The  Dutch  burned 
two  of  the  castles  and  reserved  the  third  for  an  emergency.  The  expedition  killed 
one  or  two  Indians  in  a  farther  march  of  forty  miles  and  destroyed  corn  and  wig¬ 
wams  along  its  route.  The  troops  brought  back  to  Fort  Amsterdam  a  few  women 
and  children  as  prisoners. 

Underhill  and  Ogden,  who  had  seen  for  themselves,  induced  some  of  their 
Stamford  neighbors  to  inspect  Long  Island’s  superior  local  advantages,  taking 
into  account  also  that  it  was  governed  by  the  Dutch.  Having  done  this  they  ob¬ 
tained  from  Kieft  in  the  autumn  of  1643  a  grant  of  lands  at  Heemstede,  named 
after  the  “neatest  and  most  important  village  on  Schouwen  Island  in  Zealand.” 
Robert  Fordham  led  the  settlers  who  came  over  from  Stamford  in  1644  and 
brought  their  families.  The  settlement  was  called  Fordham’s  Plains.  Kieft 
granted  to  Fordham,  Ogden,  and  Lawrence  and  their  associates  the  next  year  a 
patent  for  “the  great  plains  on  Long  Island,  from  the  East  River  to  the  South 
Sea,  and  from  Heemstede  Harbor  westward  to  Martin  Gerritsen’s  Bay.  They 
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could  “use  and  exercise  the  Reformed  religion  which  they  profess,”  nominate 
their  own  magistrates  for  the  approval  of  the  Director  General,  and  manage  their 
own  civil  affairs.  A  tithe  of  the  produce  as  quit  rent  to  begin  “ten  years  from  the 
day  the  first  general  peace  with  the  Indians  shall  be  concluded,”  was  reserved  to 
the  West  India  Company. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  Stamford  colonists  had  settled  at  Heemstede,  Pen- 
hawitz,  the  great  sachem  of  the  Canarsees,  was  suspected  of  treachery.  Seven 
Indians  were  arrested  by  Fordham  on  the  charge  of  killing  a  few  pigs,  although 
some  Englishmen  were  found  to  blame  afterwards.  Fordham  sent  word  to  Kieft 
that  he  had  confined  them  in  a  cellar  and  durst  not  take  the  consequences  of  treat¬ 
ing  them  inhumanly. 

Kieft  sent  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  against  the  Canarsees 
under  La  Montagne,  as  well  as  burghers  under  Kuyter,  English  under  Underhill, 
and  regulars  under  Van  Dyck.  Three  yachts  landed  the  expedition  at  Cow  Bay. 
Marching  to  Heemstede,  Underhill  killed  three  of  the  seven  prisoners,  and  took 
the  other  four  prisoners.  Underhill,  with  fourteen  Englishmen,  surprised  a  small 
Indian  village.  La  Montagne,  with  the  main  body  of  eighty  men,  advanced  against 
Maspeth.  One  hundred  and  twenty  Indians  were  killed,  while  only  one  of  the 
assailants  was  killed  and  three  wounded. 

Two  of  the  Indian  prisoners  were  taken  to  Fort  Amsterdam  and  put  to  death 
with  barbaric  tortures.  Indian  women  captured  in  Westchester  saw  the  revolting 
spectacle  and  cried  out  in  anguish :  “Shame  !  shame !  What  disgraceful  cruelty  is 
this  !  Such  things  were  never  seen  among  us  !” 

Kieft  was  able  to  take  enough  shoes  from  a  ship  arriving  from  home  con¬ 
signed  to  the  patroon  of  Rennselaerwyck  to  fit  out  as  many  troops  as  afterwards 
“killed  five  hundred  of  the  enemy.” 

Underhill  and  Van  Dyck  were  sent  against  the  Connecticut  Indians.  Three 
yachts  landed  them  at  Greenwich.  Marching  all  the  next  day  through  snow  and 
over  slippery  rocks  they  came  upon  the  Indian  village  on  a  bright  moon-lit  night. 
The  soldiers  killed  one  hundred  and  eighty  Indians,  when  the  arrows  began  to  tell 
heavily,  and  Underhill  decided  to  repeat  the  Mystic  massacre  and  fired  the  village. 
Five  hundred  Indians  were  killed  in  the  slaughter.  Only  eight  escaped.  Fifteen 
of  the  attacking  party  were  wounded.  Kieft  proclaimed  a  public  Thanksgiving  for 
the  victory. 

Spring  had  come  and  the  other  Indians  wanted  peace.  They  had  felt  the 
power  of  the  Dutch  and  were  ready  to  plant  their  corn.  Mamaranack,  chief  of 
the  Crotons;  chiefs  from  the  Weckquaesgeeks,  and  other  Connecticut  tribes  made 
peace  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  Kieft  promised  them  his  friendship.  Gonwarrowe, 
sachem  of  the  Mattinecocks,  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Director  General  for  the 
Indians  of  Flushing,  Cow  Bay,  and  the  neighborhood.  Kieft  gave  them  presents 
and  told  them  to  carry  the  news  of  the  peace  to  the  tribes  on  Fordham’s  Plains. 

Nearer  Fort  Amsterdam  the  chief  enemies  to  the  Dutch  killed  off  cattle  and 
made  life  in  the  bouweries  of  Manhattan  unsafe.  As  soon  as  they  had  harvested 
their  maize,  the  Indians  roamed  the  island,  killing  farmers.  The  ruined  colonists 
could  not  continue  the  disastrous  war.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was 
bankrupt  after  its  reverses  in  Brazil.  Kieft’s  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber  was  protested.  Just  then  two  Spanish  prizes  were  brought 
to  port,  but  the  law  moves  slowly.  Their  sale  gave  no  relief. 

Kieft  summoned  the  Eight  Men  and  proposed  to  levy  an  excise  tax  on  wine, 
beer,  brandy  and  beaver.  The  Eight  Men  thought  the  tax  would  be  oppressive 
and  said  the  right  to  impose  it  was  vested  in  the  West  Indian  Company.  Kieft 
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was  resolute.  The  Eight  Men  suggested  that  the  private  traders  be  taxed  instead 
of  the  commonalty.  The  traders  were  the  profiteers  of  the  day,  able  to  support  a 
tax.  Instead  Kieft  imposed  a  tax  on  the  people  himself,  saying  that  it  was  done 
with  the  advice  of  the  Eight  Men  who  were  really  trying  to  avert  it.  The  time 
was  fixed  provisionally  “until  the  good  God  shall  grant  us  peace,  or  we  shall  be 
sufficiently  aided  from  Holland.” 

Kieft  ascribed  the  general  discontent  to  the  Eight  Men,  and  sent  for  them.  He 
left  them  sitting  in  his  anteroom  for  hours,  and  allowed  them  to  go  away  as  wise 
as  when  they  came.  At  such  a  juncture  relief  arrived.  The  Portuguese  had 
driven  the  Dutch  out  of  Brazil  and  130’  soldiers  were  sent  to  New  Amsterdam. 
Kieft  decided  to  keep  this  force  and  dismiss  the  English  in  his  pay.  They  were 
billetted  on  the  community,  but  they  needed  clothes  and  the  excise  tax  was  con¬ 
tinued.  The  brewers  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax,  which  was  now  made 
more  onerous.  The  order  really  was  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  agents  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  against  the  will  of  representatives  of  the  people  who  alone 
had  the  right  to  impose  a  tax.  The  brewers  were  judged  in  the  wrong  by  the 
Council  and  their  beer  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  soldiers. 

Thereafter  the  Eight  Men  stood  for  the  people,  representing  the  Democratic 
sentiment,  while  the  office  holders  and  profiteers  stood  with  Kieft.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  new  troops,  the  Eight  Men  counselled  active  warfare  against  the 
Indians  for  the  colony  could  muster  a  force  of  about  400  men.  Nothing  was  done. 
Indians  roved  over  Manhattan  Island  night  and  day,  killing  and  marauding. 
Nobody  dared  to  fetch  in  firewood  without  an  escort. 

Cornelis  Melyn,  president  of  the  Eight  Men,  addressed  the  States  General, 
urging  them  to  interfere  to  save  the  province.  Others  protested  to  Kieft  against 
his  inactivity.  Kieft  thereupon  sent  a  force  under  Captain  De  Fries  northward. 
They  killed  eight  Indians  but  found  themselves  outnumbered  hopelessly. 

The  Eight  Men  took  advantage  of  Kieft’s  dilemma  to  demand  his  recall 
and  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  municipal  system  of  the  Netherlands.  Kieft 
wrote  to  the  Council  of  XIX  trying  to  shift  responsibility  for  the  war  from  his 
own  shoulders.  Andries  Hudde,  for  the  Eight  Men,  accordingly  wrote  the  West 
India  Company.  After  reciting  the  horrors  of  the  war,  he  said :  “All  right 
thinking  men  here  know  that  these  Indians  have  lived  as  lambs  among  us,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  injuring  no  man;  affording  every  assistance  to  our  nation;  and, 
in  Van  Twiller’s  time  (when  no  supplies  were  sent  for  several  months),  furnishing 
provisions  to  several  of  the  company’s  servants,  until,  as  they  state,  they  received 
supplies.”  They  asked  for  another  governor  or  permission  to  return  home. 

Kieft’s  kindly  side  was  exemplified  again  at  this  time  when  Father  Joseph 
Bressani,  a  French  missionary,  arrived  in  Manhattan.  He  had  experienced  cruel 
tortures  at  the  hands  of  the  Mohawks  and  had  been  ransomed  by  the  Nether- 
landers  around  Fort  Orange.  Kieft  supplied  the  clothes  he  needed  and  gave  him 
free  passage  to  Europe.  A  letter  recommending  the  Jesuit  to  the  Christian  charity 
of  those  he  might  meet  was  signed  by  Kieft  and  the  Council  of  New  Amsterdam. 
In  after  years  the  Catholics  expressed  their  gratitude  for  this  chivalrous  courtesy, 
and  the  Viceroys  of  Canada  never  failed  to  remember  the  kindness  of  New 
Netherland  toward  the  devoted  missionaries  of  France. 

The  States  General  referred  the  letter  of  the  Eight  Men  sent  over  in  1643 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company’s  College  of  XIX  with  directions  to  afford 
relief.  But  the  Company  itself  was  almost  as  near  to  ruin  as  the  Colony.  The 
College  of  XIX  replied  that  it  had  no  means  of  succor.  It  urged  the  States 
General  to  provide  a  subsidy  of  a  million  guilders.  Meanwhile  the  second  appeal, 
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written  by  Melyn  arrived.  Kieft’s  recall  was  voted.  All  the  papers  relating  to 
New  Netherland  were  referred  to  the  Rekenkamer,  just  organized,  a  Bureau  of 
Accounts,  which  was  directed  to  prepare  a  report  and  recommend  measures  for 
profit  and  advancement. 

This  report  found  the  colony  had  cost  the  Company  from  1626  to  1644, 
inclusive,  more  than  515,000  guilders,  deducting  the  returns.  It  recommended 
fixing  a  boundary  forthwith  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English;  rejected  Kieft’s 
proposition  to  exterminate  the  Indians  and  favored  peace  instead  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  in  the  English  way.  It  recommended  the 
recall  for  trial  of  the  Councilmen  responsible  for  the  Pavonia  massacre.  Fort 
Amsterdam  was  to  be  repaired  and  have  a  permanent  garrison  of  fifty-three. 
Changes  in  the  Council  and  processes  of  the  law  were  outlined.  The  civil  and 
military  establishment  of  New  Netherland  was  to  cost  20,000  guilders  a  year. 

Each  colony  was  permitted  to  send  one  or  two  delegates  to  represent  it  at 
Manhattan  by  the  Freedoms  every  year.  It  was  now  proposed  these  delegates 
should  assemble  every  six  months,  at  the  summons  of  the  Director  and  Council, 
for  mutual  good  understanding  and  the  common  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  It  was  estimated  that  an  increasing  population  and  a  growing  trade 
would  yield  sufficient  revenue  to  carry  out  the  reforms  suggested. 

Kieft  went  to  Fort  Orange  and  concluded  peace  with  the  Mohawks.  A  gen¬ 
eral  peace  with  the  Indians  around  Manhattan  followed.  The  citizens  were 
summoned  to  hear  the  articles  read.  The  next  day,  August  30,  1645,  a  vast 
throng  of  Indians  seated  themselves  in  front  of  Fort  Amsterdam  in  the  presence 
of  the  sun  and  the  ocean,  the  Director  and  Council  of  New  Netherland,  and  the 
commonalty  of  Manhattan,  and  smoked  the  great  calumet,  the  pipe  of  peace.  The 
great  Indian  Treaty  of  Fort  Amsterdam  was  the  result.  The  Indians  were  to 
restore  the  captive  granddaughter  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  kept  their  word. 
Kieft  ordered  a  general  thanksgiving  in  all  the  Dutch  and  English  churches  for 
September  6th,  to  proclaim  the  good  tidings  throughout  the  province. 

Sixteen  hundred  Indians  had  been  killed.  Scarcely  one  hundred  men  besides 
traders  could  be  found  in  or  around  Manhattan.  Almost  every  settlement  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  south  of  the  Highlands  was  destroyed.  Western 
Long  Island  was  depopulated,  Westchester  had  been  laid  waste.  Only  the 
Delaware  River  outposts  and  the  Rensselaerwyck  colony  had  escaped. 

Kieft  was  prompt  in  starting  the  work  of  reconstruction.  He  bought  a  tract 
extending  from  Coney  Island  to  Gowanus  from  the  Indians  for  the  public  domain 
of  the  province.  This  purchase  of  what  became  the  town  of  New  Utrecht  com¬ 
pleted  the  Company’s  title  to  most  of  the  present  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens. 
This  was  followed  the  next  month  by  the  foundation  of  Vlissingen  (Flushing), 
named  after  the  seaport  in  Zealand.  Kieft  gave  Thomas  Farrington,  John 
Lawrence,  John  Townsend,  Thomas  Stiles  and  several  other  English  immigrants 
a  patent  for  about  16,000  acres  east  of  Doughty’s  settlement  at  Maspeth. 

Doughty  returned  to  his  settlement,  but  adopted  an  obstructive  policy  of  high 
prices  and  quit- rents.  His  associates  appealed  to  the  Council  and  it  decided  against 
him.  Kieft  would  not  permit  him  to  appeal  in  turn  to  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
imprisoned  and  fined  for  contumacy,  and  moved  to  Flushing  where  he  became 
the  first  clergyman  of  the  English  colony. 

Kieft  next  rewarded  Lady  Moody,  who  had  repelled  the  Indian  attacks  of 
the  war,  with  a  patent  to  the  town  of  Gravesend. 

The  first  Gravesend  colonists  took  over  their  land  as  early  as  1640,  and  gave 
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it  the  name  of  their  native  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  was  on  the 
sea,  but  the  shallow  water  balked  their  purpose  to  create  a  harbor.  Soon  after 
Lady  Deborah  Moody  arrived.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Walter  Dunsch,  Member 
of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Her  husband,  Sir  Henry  Moody  of 
Wiltshire,  was  knighted  by  James  I  in  1622.  Coming  to  America,  she  bought  the 
site  of  Swampscott  for  a  farm,  but  was  excommunicated  for  having  accepted  the 
teachings  of  the  Quaker,  George  Fox.  Driven  out  of  New  England  she  headed 
a  little  band  of  fellow-refugees  and  sought  the  more  tolerant  atmosphere  of  New 
Netherland.  Her  son,  Sir  Henry,  came  with  her,  as  did  John  Tilton  and  his  wife. 

Outside  Fort  Amsterdam  they  found  other  English  refugees  seeking  its  pro¬ 
tection.  The  group  sent  out  a  committee  to  find  a  site  for  a  settlement  and  de¬ 
cided  on  Gravesend.  Kieft  gave  them  a  general  patent  to  the  town  in  Dutch  and 
English,  dated  December  19,  1645.  It  is  a  veritable  charter  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  The  patentees  were  “to  have  and  enjoy  the  free  liberty  of  conscience, 
according  to  the  custom  and  manner  of  Holland,  without  molestation  or  disturb¬ 
ance  from  any  Magistrate,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  minister  that  may  pretend 
jurisdiction  over  them,  with  liberty  likewise  for  them,  the  said  patentees,  their 
associates,  heirs,  etc.,  to  erect  a  body  politic,  and  civil  combination  among  them¬ 
selves,  as  free  men  of  the  province,  and  of  the  town  of  Gravesend,  and  to  make 
such  civil  ordinances  as  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants,  free  of  the  town  shall 
think  fitting  for  their  quiet  and  peaceable  subsisting,  and  to  nominate,  elect,  and 
choose  three  of  the  ablest  approved  honest  men,  and  them  to  present  annually  to 
the  Governor  General  of  this  Province  for  the  time  being  for  him  the  said  Gover¬ 
nor  to  establish  and  confirm,  which  three  men  were  to  act  as  a  local  court  with 
the  usual  jurisdiction.” 

Lady  Deborah  Moody  was  named  as  the  first  patentee.  The  others  were: 
Sir  Henry  Moody,  baronet ;  Ensign  George  Baxter  and  Sergeant  James  Hubbard, 
and  their  associates.  Two  years  earlier  in  1643,  Governor  Kieft  gave  the  first 
patent  in  Gravesend  to  Antonie  Jansen  Van  Sale  (Anthony  Johnson)  for  one 
hundred  morgen  of  land,  afterwards  know  as  the  old  Bowery.  (A  morgen  was  a 
little  less  than  two  acres,  Dutch  measure,  and  consisted  of  six  hundred  square 
Dutch  rods.) 

Lady  Moody  left  an  impression  upon  the  town  of  Gravesend.  She  was  a 
person  of  superior  ability  and  was  called  into  council  often  by  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant. 

Her  plan  for  a  commercial  village  is  preserved  in  the  county  clerk’s  office. 
Ten  acres  were  laid  out  in  a  square,  intersected  by  streets,  and  surrounded  by  a 
palisade  for  defense.  The  ten  acres  were  divided  into  four  squares  by  roads 
crossing  in  the  center,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  road  just  within  the  stockade. 
Each  of  the  squares  had  ten  occupants,  their  gardens  forming  the  center.  In  one 
was  the  court  house,  another  the  church,  and  another  the  cemetery.  Outside  the 
palisade  the  forty  farms  spread  out  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  These  streets 
remain  today.  The  quadrilateral  straddling  Gravesend  Avenue  is  intersected  by 
a  railroad,  and  modern  buildings  stand  on  the  Dutch  village  site,  but  it  can  be 
outlined  clearly  through  the  map.  The  farmers  could  go  out  to  work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  return  at  night  to  sleep  safely  within  the  enclosure  safe  from  attack.  The 
English  intermarried  with  the  Dutch  of  “s’Gravesende”  and  their  children  became 
as  thoroughly  Dutch  as  the  rest  of  the  colony. 

In  the  spring  of  1645  the  Council  of  XIX  of  the  West  India  Company  vested 
the  government  in  a  Supreme  Council  to  consist  of  a  Director  General,  a  Vice- 
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Director,  and  a  Fiscal.  A  new  arrangement  was  involved  and  Pietrus  Stuyvesant 
was  chosen  to  replace  Kieft.  Under  their  instructions  the  new  officials  were  to 
take  care  that  the  English  should  not  encroach  further,  and  they  were  to  keep 
peace  with  the  Indians.  They  were  to  encourage  the  immediate  settlement  of 
Manhattan  Island.  Dutch  trade  was  made  free  to  all  private  merchants.  The 
New  Netherlanders  were  free  to  trade  with  the  other  colonies.  All  colonial  trade 
was  to  be  centered  at  Manhattan. 

Stuyvesant’s  commission  was  ratified  in  1646.  It  made  him  Director  over 
New  Netherland  and  adjoining  places,  and  also  over  the  islands  of  Curacoa,  Buen- 
aire,  Aruba,  and  their  dependencies.  Lubbertus  van  Dincklagen  was  sworn  as 
Vice-Director.  Six  months  passed  before  they  sailed  from  the  Texel  in  four 
ships.  Fiscal  Van  Dyck,  Captain  Bryan  Newton,  an  Englishman,  who  had  served 
the  company  at  Curacoa;  Adriaen  Keyser,  commissary,  and  Captain  Jelmer 
Thomas  were  in  the  party.  Free  colonists  and  private  traders  and  several  soldiers 
were  aboard  as  well.  After  visiting  the  West  Indies  the  squadron  arrived  at 
New  Amsterdam,  May  11,  1647. 

“I  shall  govern  you  as  a  father  his  children,  for  the  advantage  of  the  char¬ 
tered  West  India  Company,  and  these  burghers  and  this  land,”  Stuyvesant  said 
in  his  first  address,  and  the  people  went  home  wild  with  joy. 

Kieft  opened  the  ceremony  by  thanking  the  people  for  their  fidelity  to  him. 
expecting  public  thanks  in  return.  Kuyter  and  Melyn,  both  members  of  the  Eight 
Men,  refused  boldly,  saying  there  was  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  Soon  after 
these  two  adversaries  of  Kieft  asked  for  an  investigation  of  his  administration  on 
behalf  of  the  people.  Stuyvesant  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  “treason  to 
petition  against  one’s  magistrates,  whether  there  was  cause  or  not.”  The  Council 
upheld  Stuyvesant  and  the  petition  was  rejected.  The  tables  had  been  turned. 

Kuyter  and  Melyn,  instead  of  Kieft,  were  ordered  to  be  examined  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  war,  to  name  its  authors  and  to  say  whether  they  had  been 
authorized  to  complain  by  the  home  or  provincial  governments,  or  by  the  com¬ 
monalty.  If  not,  they  must  be  sent  home  with  Kieft  to  substantiate  their  charges. 
Kieft  accused  them  of  writing  the  memorial  the  Eight  Men  had  addressed  to  the 
College  of  XIX  in  1644.  He  wanted  them  compelled  to  produce  all  their  letters, 
and  to  be  banished.  Stuyvesant  upheld  him.  The  case  was  soon  decided.  Stuy¬ 
vesant  wanted  Melyn  to  suffer  death  and  loss  of  property,  but  he  was  banished 
for  seven  years  and  fined  three  hundred  guilders  instead.  Kuyter  was  fined  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guilders  and  banished  for  three  years.  There  was  no  appeal. 
“If  I  were  persuaded,”  said  Stuyvesant  to  Melyn,  “that  you  would  divulge  our 
sentence,  or  bring  it  before  their  High  Mightinesses,  I  would  have  you  hanged  at 
once  on  the  highest  tree  in  New  Netherland.” 

Elated  with  this  personal  triumph,  Kieft  embarked  soon  after  aboard  the  ship 
“Princess,”  carrying  a  fortune  placed  at  400,000  guilders.  Kuyter  and  Melyn  were 
sent  aboard  under  charges  to  be  tried  at  home. 

The  “Princess”  was  wrecked  on  a  rock  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  With  death 
at  hand,  Kieft  addressed  his  accusers,  saying:  “Friends,  I  have  been  unjust  to 
you ;  can  you  forgive  me  ?” 

Melyn  and  Kuyter  reached  the  shore.  Kieft,  Dominie  Bogardus,  Van  Der 
Huydens,  late  Fiscal  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  eighty  others  perished.  Only  twenty 
were  saved. 

The  news  excited  no  pity  in  New  England.  It  provoked  no  expression  of 
sympathy  and  no  regret.  John  Winthrop  remarked :  “the  shipwreck  was  regarded 
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in  New  England  as  an  observable  hand  of  God  against  the  Dutch  at  New  Nether- 
land,  and  a  special  mark  of  the  Lord’s  favor  to  his  poor  people  here,  and  displeas¬ 
ure  toward  such  as  have  opposed  and  injured  them.” 

Nor  was  there  any  sorrow  in  New  Amsterdam. 

No  colonial  governor  ever  had  a  more  difficult  task  than  Kieft.  Without 
support  from  home,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers  and  a  fort  in  the  last  stages  of 
neglect,  he  had  to  fight  the  Indians  and  to  ward  off  the  Swedes  and  the  English 
who  saw  their  opportunity  in  his  distress. 

Kieft’s  orders  to  his  soldiers  ever  were  to  spare  bloodshed  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  take  prisoners  only.  Those  who  have  studied  his  career  most  carefully  are 
of  the  opinion  that,  in  most  cases,  he  acted  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  fame. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

STUYVESANT  TAKES  FORLORN  HOPE 

NEW  NETHERLAND  was  almost  a  derelict  State  when  Stuyvesant  took 
charge  of  the  government  in  1647.  Discontent  prevailed  among  the  colo¬ 
nists.  The  Indians  mourned  their  dead.  Trade  could  not  compete  with  smug¬ 
gling.  The  revenues  had  dwindled  and  could  not  be  collected.  European  neigh¬ 
bors,  north,  east,  and  south,  took  advantage  of  their  demoralized  conditions  to 
encroach  upon  the  colony  and  threaten  its  dismemberment.  Amid  the  depressed 
spirits  and  dejected  faces,  Stuyvesant  came  in  state  and  pomp,  autocratic  and 
supercilious.  Yet  he  acted  with  vigor.  His  first  decrees  forbade  lawlessness,  and 
enjoined  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday.  He  regulated  the  sale  of  liquors  and 
forbade  their  sale  altogether  to  the  Indians.  To  suppress  smuggling  by  vessels 
that  ran  up  the  river  at  night,  he  ordered  that  every  vessel  arriving  should  anchor 
off  Fort  Amsterdam.  He  levied  an  excise  tax  on  wines  and  liquors.  He  increased 
the  export  duties  on  furs,  and  in  order  to  add  to  the  revenues,  sent  yachts  to  the 
West  Indies  to  capture  galleons  returning  to  Spain. 

As  long  as  he  ruled  Stuyvesant  tried  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  to  liberty  and  self-government.  Necessity,  however,  soon  compelled  him  to 
recognize  the  old  Dutch  principle  of  “taxation  only  by  consent.”  Repairs  to  Fort 
Amsterdam  were  urgent.  The  colonists  themselves  were  to  aid  in  the  work,  but 
money  was  needed,  and  Stuyvesant  asked  advice  of  his  Council.  An  election  was 
recommended.  The  inhabitants  of  Manhattan,  Breuckelen,  Amersfoort,  and 
Pavonia  chose  eighteen  men,  from  whom  the  Director  and  Council  were  to  select 
Nine  Men  to  assist  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  province.  The  Nine  Men 
became  far  more  important  to  the  colony  than  the  Twelve  Men,  or  the  Eight  Men 
assembled  by  Kieft.  Stuyvesant  restricted  their  privileges  and  power.  They 
were  to  nominate  their  own  successors. 

The  Nine  Men  soon  after  approved  Stuyvesant’s  recommendations  to  finish 
the  church  and  reorganize  the  school.  They  rejected  his  proposition  to  repair  Fort 
Amsterdam,  holding  that  the  cost  should  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  from  customs, 
excise,  and  mill  tolls. 

Lord  Stirling’s  widow  sent  Andrew  Forrester,  a  Scotchman,  out  in  1647  to 
assert  her  title  to  the  colony.  Arriving  in  Flushing,  Forrester  announced  himself 
there  and  at  Heemstede  as  Governor  of  Long  Island.  He  appeared  in  Manhattan, 
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where  Stuyvesant  ordered  his  arrest  and  examination  before  the  Council.  He  was 
sent  to  Holland  for  trial,  but  escaped  when  the  ship  put  in  at  an  English  port. 

Stuyvesant  wrote  courteously  to  the  governors  of  the  New  England  colonies, 
expressing  his  good  will,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  inaugurated.  He  asserted  the 
right  of  the  Dutch  to  all  the  territory  between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Delaware. 
He  offered  to  meet  the  Governors  of  Plymouth  and  New  Haven  and  adjust  their 
differences.  An  Amsterdam  ship  was  trading  at  New  Haven  without  the  license 
of  the  West  India  Company.  When  the  ship  was  about  to  sail  for  Virginia  with¬ 
out  offering  to  pay  duties,  Stuyvesant  seized  the  vessel  by  strategem,  considering 
New  Haven  a  town  of  New  Netherland,  brought  her  to  Manhattan  and  con¬ 
fiscated  her. 

At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  the  New  Haven  authorities,  claiming  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  Cape  Cod,  and  asserting  the  right 
to  levy  duties  on  all  Dutch  vessels  trading  at  New  Haven.  Eaton  protested  against 
his  action.  He  refused  to  surrender  three  fugitives  from  justice  who  reached 
New  Haven.  Stuyvesant  retaliated  in  a  proclamation,  giving  liberty  to  all  fugi¬ 
tives  from  New  Haven  arriving  in  Manhattan.  This  was  revoked  afterwards  as  a 
mistake.  Stuyvesant,  at  the  same  time,  pardoned  the  Dutch  fugitives  who  re¬ 
turned  from  New  Haven,  to  the  discomfiture  of  Eaton. 

In  reply  to  Stuyvesant's  assertion  of  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  from  Cape 
Henlopen  to  the  Connecticut  River,  the  Commissioners  at  Boston  complained  of 
the  heavy  duties  the  Dutch  imposed  on  traders,  and  that  the  Dutch  sold  the  Indians 
guns,  powder,  and  shot. 

After  considering  the  grievances  of  New  Netherland  a  committee  in  Amster¬ 
dam  drew  up  a  Provisional  Order  for  the  government  of  the  colony,  which  it 
recommended  that  the  States  General  should  enact.  It  provided  that  no  war 
should  be  waged  without  the  knowledge  of  the  States  General.  Trade  with  the 
Indians  in  guns  and  ammunition  was  to  be  abolished ;  the  inhabitants  were  to  be 
armed  and  enrolled  as  militia;  and  the  forts  maintained  on  a  serviceable  basis. 
Agriculture  and  the  peopling  of  the  country  were  to  be  promoted  as  well  as  trade 
with  Brazil.  The  commonalty  should  be  induced  to  support  taxes  and  duties. 
Two  counsellors  should  be  elected.  Stuyvesant  should  be  called  home  to  report 
and  a  suitable  person  familiar  with  agriculture  placed  in  charge  of  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  North  River,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Connecticut.  A 
court  should  be  established.  A  burgher  government  should  be  created  in  New 
Amsterdam.  The  Nine  Men  should  have  limited  powers  in  small  civil  actions. 
Private  ships  should  be  required  to  carry  immigrants,  and  at  least  15,000  guilders 
should  be  expended  every  year  to  transport  poor  emigrants.  The  Order  was 
opposed  by  the  Amsterdam  Chamber.  The  Nine  Men  asked  Stuyvesant  to  promul¬ 
gate  it  officially,  but  he  refused.  While  food  was  scarce,  Stuyvesant  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  provisions  to  Curacoa.  He  added  to  the  ill-feeling  by  depriving  the 
Nine  Men  of  their  allotted  pew  in  church. 

At  this  juncture  the  English  on  Long  Island  a  second  time  indorsed  Stuyve¬ 
sant  and  his  administration.  Baxter  and  other  Gravesend  magistrates  wrote 
approvingly  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  saying  the  delegates  returning  from 
Holland  had  created  schisms,  factions,  and  commotions,  and  did  not  deserve 
support. 

Opposed  by  the  Dutch  and  backed  by  the  English  sycophants  on  Long  Island, 
Stuyvesant  set  out  with  a  large  suite  by  sea  to  confer  with  the  New  England 
governors  at  Hartford.  Four  arbitrators  were  chosen  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the 
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rival  provinces.  To  the  amazement  of  his  countrymen,  Stuyvesant  chose  two 
Englishmen,  Captain  Thomas  Willett  and  Ensign  George  Baxter,  to  represent 
New  Netherland.  The  choice  offended  and  chagrined  the  Dutch,  and  Stuyve- 
sant’s  bad  judgment  was  fully  attested  in  after  years. 

By  the  award,  the  line  on  Long  Island  was  to  run  from  the  westernmost  part 
of  Oyster  Bay,  so  in  a  straight  and  direct  line  to  the  sea,  the  easterly  part  to 
belong  to  the  English  and  the  westerly  to  the  Dutch. 

The  bounds  upon  the  mainland  were  to  begin  at  the  west  side  of  Greenwich 
Bay,  being  about  four  miles  from  Stamford,  and  so  to  run  a  northerly  line  about 
twenty  miles  up  into  the  country.  The  line  was  not  to  come  within  ten  miles  of 
Hudson’s  River.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  were  to  remain  under  the  Dutch. 
The  Dutch  were  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  lands  in  Hartford  they  actually  possessed. 
The  remainder  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  was  to  belong  to  the  English.  A 
nearer  union  of  friendship  and  amity  was  recommended.  Stuyvesant  failed  to 
obtain  an  alliance  with  the  United  Colonies  against  the  Indians.  He  omitted  to 
inclose  a  copy  of  the  treaty  with  his  report  to  the  Chamber  at  Amsterdam.  The 
fact  that  Englishmen  had  represented  the  Dutch  as  arbitrators  was  stressed  in 
complaints  against  liberal  terms.  Helpless  and  vastly  outnumbered  by  his  adver¬ 
saries,  what  else  could  he  have  done  ? 

The  Dutch  Government  did  not  soon  recognize  the  terms  of  settlement  and 
continued  to  claim  the  whole  of  Long  Island.  At  the  same  time  New  England 
poured  forth  its  settlers,  who  filled  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  often 
taking  lands  already  claimed  by  some  Dutch  colonist.  In  1662,  the  English  Crown 
granted  a  new  charter  to  Connecticut,  which  read  to  include  the  whole  of  Long 
Island. 

When  the  English  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  followed  the  lead 
of  those  in  the  eastern  and  placed  themselves  under  British  rule,  trouble  arose, 
for  they  were  scattered  among  the  Dutch  settlements.  It  ended  only  after  the 
English  took  the  whole  country  in  1664. 

The  Nine  Men  complained  to  the  States  General  and  asked  for  relief  and 
reform.  The  English  at  Gravesend  again  for  the  third  time  wrote  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber,  expressing  their  satisfaction  with  Stuyvesant.  They  condemned  the 
elective  franchise  sought  by  the  Dutch  because  of  the  factions  and  the  difference 
of  opinion  prevailing.  The  English  at  Heemstede  wrote  a  similar  letter.  The 
English  sycophants  thus  rose  in  favor,  while  the  popular  party  among  the  Dutch 
incurred  Stuyvesant’s  ill  will.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  led  easily  by 
such  support  of  Stuyvesant  into  opposing  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  province  and 
the  liberal  measures  of  the  States  General. 

In  1651  certain  inhabitants  of  New  Haven  and  Satockett  (Setauket),  being 
“straitened  in  their  respective  plantations  and  finding  the  country  too  full,  wish¬ 
ing  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  United  Colonies,”  and  also  “the  limits  whereby 
the  gospel  might  have  been  carried  and  spread  amongst  the  Indians  in  that  most 
southerly  part  of  New  England,”  hired  a  vessel.  “At  least  fifty”  of  them  sailed 
for  the  Delaware.  Apparently  to  get  permission  from  Stuyvesant,  they  put  in  at 
New  Amsterdam  with  a  letter  from  their  “honored  Governor”  to  the  ‘  Dutch 
Governor.” 

Stuyvesant  put  them  all  under  arrest  with  the  ship’s  captain  and  any  others 
who  went  to  call  on  them.  These  facts  were  all  set  forth  in  the  complaint  they 
made  against  him  after  he  had  sent  them  home  to  “overcrowded”  Connecticut. 
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Satisfaction  for  the  indignity  was  asked.  New  Haven  wanted  war,  but  the 
cooler  heads  in  Massachusetts  Bay  prevented  it.  The  Commissioners  told  the 
New  Haven  men  they  would  not  be  too  hasty  in  beginning  war  against  the  Dutch. 
However,  they  went  on  to  say  that  if  they  should  decide  to  occupy  the  Delaware 
they  would  send  a  stronger  force  and  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  Stuyvesant. 
Thus  the  Commissioners  indirectly  encouraged  the  New  Haven  colony  to  begin 
hostilities. 

In  1652,  New  Amsterdam  obtained  a  municipal  form  of  government.  The 
directors  of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  were  convinced  that  concessions  must  be 
made  to  hold  the  province.  They  took  the  export  duty  off  tobacco;  reduced  the 
cost  of  passage  to  New  Amsterdam  and  permitted  the  colonists  to  procure  negroes 
from  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  they  consented  to  the  election  of  a  burgher  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Manhattan.  This  had  been  demanded  by  the  Nine  Men  in  1649,  and 
projected  in  the  Provisional  Order  of  the  following  year. 


CHAPTER  XX 

DUTCH  MAKE  WAR  ON  CROMWELL 

WHEN  Stuyvesant  took  office,  the  war  between  Charles  I  and  Parliament  was 
at  its  height.  The  beheading  of  the  King  excited  the  detestation  of  Europe, 
and  sent  a  shudder  through  the  colonies  planted  in  America.  Antipathy  was 
aroused  against  the  regicides,  as  it  was  against  the  regicides  of  France  in  another 
century,  against  those  of  Russia  in  our  own  time,  against  those  of  all  the  ages. 
Charles  II  and  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  fled  to  The  Hague  for  safety. 
There  their  brother-in-law,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  stadtholder.  Their 
presence  annoyed  the  new  Commonwealth.  Jealousies  arose  and  envoys  were 
recalled.  Finally,  the  Dutch  Republic  recognized  the  Commonwealth.  Soon  after 
the  somewhat  visionary  Cromwellian  members  in  Parliament  dreamt  of  uniting 
the  two  free  countries  into  one. 

English  shipping  fell  away  before  the  vast  fleet  of  Holland.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  their  great  son,  Grotius,  that  “free  ships  make 
free  goods.”  The  tri-color  floated  over  every  sea;  their  trade  reached  every  mart 
of  the  civilized  world.  England  would  have  embraced  the  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  mutual  freedom  of  trade  as  a  world  policy,  but  the  principle  so  agreeable  to 
national  sentiment  in  the  Netherlands  found  a  stumbling  block  in  the  colonial 
policy  adopted.  The  West  India  Company  enjoyed  a  trade  monopoly  in  America 
and  the  East  India  Company  was  favored  similarly  in  the  Orient.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  failed  and  the  return  of  the  envoys  was  followed  by  a  measure  of  retaliation 
designed  to  destroy  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Dutch.  The  Navigation 
Act  was  adopted.  It  provided  that  no  cargoes  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America 
should  be  brought  to  England,  except  in  British  vessels.  No  produce  of  Europe 
could  be  imported,  except  in  English  vessels,  or  in  those  of  the  country  of  its 
origin. 

Naval  warfare  followed.  Tromp  met  the  British  fleet  under  Blake  and  fought 
a  desperate  but  indecisive  battle  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Blake  in  another  year 
was  cooped  up  in  the  Thames,  while  Tromp  sailed  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at 
his  mast-head  to  imply  that  the  waters  were  swept  clear  of  British  ships.  Supplies 
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of  arms  and  ammunition  were  sent  to  Stuyvesant  by  the  States  General  and  he 
was  warned  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  English  living  in  New  Netherland  and  not  to 
antagonize  the  colonists  in  New  England.  In  case  of  war  he  was  advised  to 
engage  the  aid  of  the  Indians.  The  English  captured  the  swift  galliot  entrusted 
with  these  orders,  and  a  duplicate  was  sent. 

The  New  Englanders  urged  Cromwell  to  seize  New  Netherland.  Stuyvesant 
wrote  to  all  the  English  governors  in  America,  urging  them  to  continue  their 
peaceful  intercourse.  At  the  same  time,  aware  that  New  England  was  arming 
for  war,  he  took  measures  to  protect  the  colony.  Uncas,  chief  of  the  Mohegans, 
spread  a  report  that  Stuyvesant  was  trying  to  hire  the  Indians  to  massacre  the 
English.  The  Narragansett  chiefs  were  examined  by  English  commissioners  and 
denied  such  a  plot.  Not  satisfied,  the  commissioners  drew  up  a  list  of  grievances 
against  the  Dutch,  based  on  Indian  testimony.  The  Commissioners  at  Boston 
decided  to  let  Stuyvesant  reply  in  his  own  behalf. 

Francis  Newman  of  New  Haven  and  Captain  Leventritt  and  Lieutenant 
William  Davis  of  Boston  were  sent  to  New  Amsterdam.  They  carried  letters 
from  Captain  John  Underhill,  at  Heemstede,  who  was  to  produce  such  evidence 
“as  the  case  requires”  with  the  aid  of  his  English  neighbors.  Steps  were  taken 
to  raise  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  to  be  used  if  “God  call  the  colonies  to  make 
war.”  Leventritt  was  to  be  commander  in  chief,  owing  to  the  opportunity  he 
would  have  to  “observe  the  situation  and  fortifications”  at  Manhattan. 

The  New  England  agents  asked  for  a  hearing  at  Flushing  or  Heemstede, 
when  Stuyvesant  refused  to  have  a  hearing  in  New  England.  He  asked  that  the 
examinations  be  held  in  the  presence  of  three  persons  associated  with  the  New 
Englanders  and  suggested  La  Montagne,  first  counsellor,  in  New  Netherland, 
David  Provoost  and  Govert  Loockermans,  who  measurably  understood  Dutch, 
English  and  Indian  talk,  to  represent  the  Dutch.  Any  person  who  made  charges 
might  be  examined,  and  might  also  be  called  and  heard  before  the  director  and 
council  of  New  Netherland  in  the  presence  of  the  New  Englanders  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  particular  colonies  and  courts  of  New  Netherland.  All  inferior 
magistrates  and  officers  were  commanded  to  bring  any  persons  required  before 
the  joint  Commission,  whether  Dutch  or  English. 

The  Puritans  took  exceptions  to  these  conditions,  and  for  the  United  Colonies 
demanded  due  and  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  charges  set  forth  in  their  instruc¬ 
tions.  In  brief,  they  wished  the  authorities  of  New  Netherland  to  suspend  their 
laws  and  customs  and  adopt  their  own  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry. 

Stuyvesant  replied,  mildly  rebuking  them  for  the  affront,  and  suggesting: 
I.  Neighborly  friendship  regardless  of  the  war  in  Europe.  II.  Continuance  of 
trade  and  commerce.  III.  Mutual  justice  against  fraudulent  debtors.  IV.  A 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance  against  their  common  enemies.  V.  In  case  the 
agents  had  not  full  powers  to  negotiate  on  these  points  the  Dutch  government 
would  send  agents  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies. 

The  New  England  agents  were  still  hostile.  They  closed  the  negotiations 
with  notice  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  that  “if  so  be  you  shall  offer  any 
injury  to  any  of  the  English  in  these  parts,  whether  by  yourselves  or  by  the 
Indians,  either  upon  the  national  quarrel  or  by  reason  of  any  differences  depend¬ 
ing  between  the  United  Colonies  and  yourselves,  that,  as  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies  will  do  no  wrong,  so  they  may  not  suffer  their  countrymen  to  be 
oppressed  upon  any  such  account.” 

Declining  a  friendly  invitation  to  remain,  the  Puritan  agents  took  abrupt 
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leave  of  the  Dutch  three  hours  after  they  had  delivered  the  paper  to  Stuyvesant. 
On  their  way  home  they  took  testimony  at  Flushing,  Stamford  and  New  Haven. 
Hearsay  stories  of  Indians  were  set  down.  Stuyvesant  had  admitted  freely  that 
in  case  of  war  he  would  obey  his  orders  from  Amsterdam  and  call  on  the  Indians. 
He  had  told  Robert  Coe,  a  Middelburgh  magistrate,  “that  if  the  English  came 
against  him,  he  had  spoken  to  Indians  to  help  him  against  the  English.”  That 
was  the  only  proof.  The  British  themselves  employed  Indian  allien  in  the  Pequot 
war  and  against  the  American  colonies  in  the  Revolution. 

Underhill  soon  charged  the  fiscal,  Van  Tienhoven,  with  plotting  against  the 
English.  He  had  been  collecting  testimony  at  the  behest  of  Eaton  and  his  agents. 
Now  he  was  taken  to  New  Amsterdam  under  guard.  Stuyvesant  dismissed  him 
without  a  hearing.  On  his  return  home  he  hoisted  the  Parliament’s  colors  at 
Heemstede  and  Flushing  and  addressed  the  commonalty  at  New  Amsterdam 
telling  why  the  insurgents  had  revolted  against  Stuyvesant.  He  exhorted  them  all 
to  do  likewise  and  submit  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  Treason  did  not  appeal 
to  the  loyal  Dutch,  though  they  had  grievances  of  their  own  against  the  director. 
Underhill  was  ordered  to  quit  the  province  as  soon  as  the  Puritan  agents  had 
withdrawn.  He  fled  to  Providence  and  aired  his  grievance.  Providence  Planta¬ 
tions  gave  him  a  commission  jointly  with  William  Dyer  “to  take  all  Dutch  ships 
and  vessels  as  shall  come  into  their  power,  and  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
Dutch  and  all  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.” 

When  the  New  England  agents  reported  at  Boston,  a  joint  committee  was 
unable  to  agree  on  the  findings.  In  June  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
voted  that  they  were  not  called  to  make  a  present  war  with  the  Dutch.  Outside 
of  Boston  the  people  favored  hostilities.  Six  of  the  eight  Commissioners  were 
for  war.  The  General  Court  prevented  it.  The  Commissioners  were  foiled,  but 
they  reiterated  their  demands  on  Stuyvesant.  Underhill  seized  Fort  Good  Hope 
at  Hartford.  The  General  Court  of  Connecticut  asked  leave  to  recruit  volunteers. 
Eaton  agreed  with  the  war  party,  in  order  to  remove  the  Dutch  who  “have  been 
and  are  still  likely  to  be  dangerous  neighbors.”  Massachusetts  again  refused  to 
shed  blood,  unless  satisfied  that  “God  calls  for  it.”  In  that  event  it  must  be 
“clear  and  not  doubtful,  necessary  and  expedient.”  Her  firm  resolve  almost 
broke  up  the  confederation.  New  Haven  bitterly  resented  it. 

Thomas  Baxter,  once  living  in  New  Amsterdam,  turned  pirate  to  help  the 
Parliamentary  cause,  and  seized  a  New  Plymouth  vessel  in  Heemstede  harbor 
and  a  Dutch  vessel  near  Manhattan.  He  continued  his  raids  until  arrested  by 
the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  authorities. 

Hartford  and  New  Haven  felt  strong  enough  to  subdue  the  Dutch  without 
the  aid  of  Massachusetts.  Stamford  and  Fairfield  began  to  raise  volunteers, 
but  the  leaders  were  punished.  Cromwell  was  to  remove  the  Dutch,  or 
subjugate  them,  so  that  the  colonies  would  be  free  from  the  dangers  of  their 
plots  with  the  Indians  whom  they  armed  against  the  English.  A  libelous  pamphlet 
tvas  published  in  London  telling  of  the  Dutch  plot  to  murder  all  the  English  in 
New  England  while  in  church.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  alarm  urged 
the  States  General  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Hartford  fixing  a  boundary  between 
New  Netherland  and  New  England. 

In  spite  of  its  letter  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  two  years  before,  Gravesend 
in  1653  was  foremost  in  opposition  to  Stuyvesant.  Its  leaders  were  Ensign  George 
Baxter  and  Sergeant  James  Hubbard.  The  town  had  violated  the  terms  of  its 
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charter  in  choosing  magistrates  in  order  to  shut  out  the  Dutch.  Instead  of  magis¬ 
trates  elected  by  the  open  nomination  of  three  of  its  ablest  “approved  honest 
men,”  it  was  choosing  one  leading  man.  He  was  to  choose  a  second,  the  two  a 
third,  the  three  a  fourth,  and  so  on  until  the  six  were  chosen. 

At  Baxter’s  suggestion  Stuyvesant  withheld  approval  of  the  nominations 
until  the  nominees  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  States  General,  the  West  India 
Company  and  the  New  Netherland  government. 

Long  Island’s  heavy  losses  from  Indians  and  pirates  in  the  summer  of  1653 
were  the  cause  of  a  conference  at  Flushing  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
Gravesend,  Middelburgh  and  Heemstede.  Another  conference  followed  in  the 
City  Hall  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  Provincial  Council  sent  La  Montagne  and 
Van  Werckhoven;  New  Amsterdam  sent  Kregier  and  Van  der  Grist;  Gravesend 
sent  Baxter  and  Hubbard;  Flushing  sent  Hicks  and  Feake;  Middelburgh  or 
Newtown  sent  Coe  and  Hazard. 

In  1652  van  Cornelis  van  Werckhoven  bought  two  large  tracts,  one  adjoining 
the  Company’s  lands  at  Gowanus  and  the  other  in  New  Utrecht.  The  English 
delegates  now  refused  to  recognize  him  as  a  delegate  from  the  Council,  and 
refused  to  allow  any  representative  of  the  provincial  government  to  preside  over 
their  deliberations.  They  expressed  a  desire  to  continue  in  allegiance  to  the 
States  General  and  the  West  India  Company,  and  to  have  “a  firm  union  with 
the  burgomasters  and  schepens.”  The  Amsterdam  delegates  desired  to  consult 
the  provincial  government  and  the  several  villages  before  they  made  such  an 
alliance. 

“If  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  will  not  unite  with  us,”  said  the  English 
in  reply,  “we  shall  enter  into  a  firm  union  among  ourselves  on  Long  Island,  for 
the  director  general  affords  us  no  protection.” 

Stuyvesant  was  willing  the  Dutch  delegates  should  act  with  the  English, 
but  when  he  realized  the  Dutch  would  be  outvoted,  he  decided  to  incorporate 
Amersfoort,  Breuckelen  and  Midwout,  to  “possess  with  Fort  Orange  an  equal 
number  of  votes.”  In  order  to  obtain  the  sentiment  of  colonists  on  Long  Island 
it  was  proposed  to  adjourn  to  December  10.  Stuyvesant  was  told  “to  prevent 
it  if  he  could.”  He  could  not  prevent,  therefore  Stuyvesant  sanctioned,  the 
meeting.  He  remarked  that  the  conduct  of  the  English  “smelt  of  rebellion.”  He 
complained  that  the  colonists  scattered  their  houses,  so  that  hundreds  of  soldiers 
could  not  guard  them  from  robbers.  Writs  were  sent  to  the  nearby  villages  to 
elect  delegates  to  meet  in  a  Landtag  or  Diet  in  New  Amsterdam.  Fort  Orange 
and  South  River  were  regarded  as  too  remote. 

In  the  famous  convention  of  popular  delegates  which  met  in  December, 
New  Amsterdam  was  represented  by  Van  Hattem,  Kregier,  and  Van  der  Grist; 
Breuckelen  by  Lubbertsen,  Van  der  Beeck,  and  Beeckman;  Flushing  by  Hicks 
and  Feake ;  Newtown  by  Coe  and  Hazard ;  Heemstede  by  Washburn  and  Somers ; 
Amersfoort  by  Wolfertsen,  Strycker  and  Swartwout ;  Midwout  by  Elbertsen  and 
Spicer;  and  Gravesend  by  Baxter  and  Hubbard.  Four  Dutch  towns  sent  ten 
delegates.  Four  English  towns  sent  nine.  Baxter  was  chosen  to  prepare  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Diet  to  the  West  India  Company. 

After  expressing  their  loyalty  to  the  Netherlands  and  recognizing  the 
authority  of  the  States  General  and  the  West  India  Company,  the  document  set 
forth  its  grievances  and  asked  redress.  It  listed : 

I.  Fear  an  arbitrary  government  would  be  set  up.  New  laws  had  been 
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enacted  by  the  director  and  council  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  their  privileges. 

II.  As  the  provincial  government  does  not  protect  the  people  against  savages 
they  must  look  to  their  own  defense. 

III.  Officers  and  magistrates  are  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Netherlands. 

IV.  Old  orders  of  the  director  and  council,  made  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  people,  remain  in  force  and  subject  them  to  loss  and  punishment 
through  ignorance. 

V.  Promised  patents  on  the  faith  of  which  large  improvements  had  been 
made  at  Middleburgh,  and  Midwout  and  elsewhere  had  been  wrongfully  and  sus¬ 
piciously  delayed. 

VI.  Large  tracts  had  been  granted  to  favored  individuals  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  province. 

Every  delegate  approved  and  signed  the  remonstrance.  The  representatives 
of  the  English  villages,  although  war  existed  between  the  Dutch  Republic  and 
England,  did  not  desire  the  Puritan  system  of  New  England,  but  laws  “resembling 
as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  the  Netherlands.”  A  Landtag  like  the  one  thus 
assembled  was  known  to  the  Dutch  Homeland  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Puritans  in  New  England.  This  one  had  been  suggested  by  the  burghers  and 
schepens  of  New  Amsterdam;  it  had  been  called  together  by  the  tyrant  whose 
rule  it  was  to  condemn. 

Stuyvesant  tried  to  weaken  its  effect.  He  denied  the  right  of  Breuckelen, 
Amersfoort  and  Midwout  to  jurisdiction  and  said  they  could  not  send  delegates 
to  a  popular  convention.  The  other  delegates  were  unqualified.  The  other 
colonies  had  been  too  prudent  to  subscribe  to  the  document  written  by  an 
Englishman.  The  English  instigators  and  leaders  of  these  novelties  enjoyed 
greater  privileges  than  any  Dutchman  under  the  Exemptions.  Gravesend  elected 
its  own  magistrates,  while  in  New  Amsterdam  they  were  appointed.  The  large 
grants  made  to  the  English  had  not  been  settled  nor  improved,  but  they  wished 
to  repudiate  their  debts  soon  falling  due  and  establish  a  new  form  of  government, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Company  cannot,  or  will  not  protect  them. 

The  delegates  in  turn  appealed  to  the  Law  of  Nature  which  permits  all  men 
to  assemble  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties  and  property.  If  the  director 
refused  to  consider  their  protest  they  would  appeal  to  the  States  General  and 
the  West  India  Company.  Stuyvesant  ordered  them  to  disperse.  He  wrote :  “We 
derive  our  authority  from  God  and  the  Company,  not  from  a  few  ignorant  sub¬ 
jects,  and  we  alone  can  call  the  inhabitants  together.”  He  ordered  Breuckelen, 
Amersfoort  and  Midwout  to  prohibit  their  delegates  from  appearing  in  any 
meeting  in  New  Amsterdam. 

New  Amsterdam’s  burgomasters  and  schepens  wrote  to  the  West  India 
Company  asking  for  broader  municipal  powers  than  Stuyvesant  had  given  them 
and  “as  nearly  like  the  form  of  government  of  the  beloved  city  from  which  we 
have  received  our  name  as  possible.” 

The  magistrates  of  Gravesend  likewise  wrote,  denying  any  intention  to  revolt, 
and  professing  allegiance  and  loyalty.  They  complained  that  Van  Werckhoven’s 
grant  encroached  on  their  patent.  They  closed: 

We  appreciate  the  high  value  of  a  lawful  liberty  which  we  claim,  and  for  which,  if 
granted,  and  if  it  please  God,  in  His  mercy,  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  two 
commonwealths,  we  shall  not  only  feel  grateful  but  thankful.  For,  if  your  honors  should 
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lose  this  country,  though  we  sincerely  wish  to  be  long  favored  with  your  protection,  it  will 
be  through  the  means  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  chief  command. 

Kregier,  Baxter  and  others  also  addressed  a  letter  of  similar  purport  to 
the  officials  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

ENGLISH  NEIGHBORS  WANT  WAR 

PIRACY  and  robbery  were  congenial  occupations  for  the  lawless  English  sea¬ 
farers  of  the  day.  The  war  between  the  two  republics  afforded  a  convenient 
time;  the  secluded  bays  and  inlets  of  the  East  River  and  the  Sound  assured 
teasonable  safety.  The  easy  money  tempted,  as  it  still  does,  persons  with  scant 
respect  for  law.  The  English  settlers  were  suspected  often  of  intimacy  with  the 
buccaneers ;  besides  they  were  seriously  disaffected.  Gravesend  led  in  the  feeling 
and  made  no  concealment.  A  certificate  declared  that  Captain  John  Manning, 
who  was  both  smuggling  and  spying,  had  tendered  himself  and  his  vessel  to  serve 
the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Sir  Henry  Moody’s  signature  was  among  those 
who  attested  the  certificate. 

New  Amsterdam  remained  loyal.  Breuckelen,  Amersfoort  and  Midwout 
were  asked  to  aid  the  metropolis  in  the  public  defense.  They  agreed  to  assist 
“with  all  their  might.’’  Every  third  man  was  to  act  as  a  minute  man,  and  the 
whole  population  was  to  be  ready  to  resist  invasion. 

Yachts  were  sent  against  the  pirates.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  harbor 
the  outlaws  and  rewards  were  offered  for  their  capture.  These  measures  were 
explained  by  special  agents  sent  to  New  Haven  as  intended  solely  to  protect 
commerce  and  stop  robbery. 

Stuyvesant  rewarded  Breuckelen,  Amersfoort  and  Midwout  for  their  loyalty. 
Two  schepens  were  added  for  Breuckelen,  making  four.  David  Provoost  was 
made  the  first  separate  schout.  Midwout  obtained  three  schepens,  and  Amers¬ 
foort  two.  A  superior,  or  district  court,  was  created  to  consist  of  the  schout  with 
delegates  from  each  town  court.  Its  authority  was  to  regulate  roads,  build 
churches,  establish  schools  and  enact  ordinances  for  the  local  government.  This 
lasted  until  1661. 

Cromwell  was  influenced  by  the  request  to  seize  New  Netherland  he  received 
from  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  Although  he  was  negotiating  for  peace  with 
John  De  Witt,  the  new  Pensionary  of  Holland,  he  might  have  been  glad  to  capture 
the  province  before  peace  was  signed.  At  any  rate  he  informed  the  New  England 
governors  that  the  number  and  strength  of  the  ships  destined  for  America  had 
been  increased.  He  called  for  their  utmost  assistance  for  gaining  the  Manhattoes, 
or  other  places  under  the  power  of  the  Dutch. 

Instructions  were  issued  to  avoid  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  and  encourage 
those  willing  to  remain,  while  those  desiring  to  return  to  Europe  were  to  be 
assisted.  Sedgwick  and  Leverett  set  sail  for  Boston  to  carry  them  out.  The 
squadron  touched  at  Fayal  and  they  were  delayel  for  months.  Meanwhile  Con¬ 
necticut  had  seized  Fort  Good  Hope  at  Hartford  with  the  lands,  buildings  and 
fences,  under  an  order  of  the  General  Court  prompted  by  the  war. 

Stuyvesant  learned  of  Cromwell’s  expedition  two  months  before  it  reached 
Boston.  He  expected  no  assistance  “from  the  people  residing  in  the  country, 
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not  even  the  Dutch,”  in  an  unexpected  attack.  “The  English,  although  they  have 
sworn  allegiance,  would  take  up  arms  against  us  and  join  the  enemy.  To  invite 
them  to  aid  us  would  be  to  bring  the  Trojan  horse  within  our  walls.  If  we 
abandon  Fort  Casimir  on  the  Delaware,  and  recall  the  Dutch,  if  we  allow  the 
‘King  Solomon’  to  sail,  the  people  will  clamor,  for  we  have  no  gunners,  no 
musketeers,  no  sailors,  and  scarcely  1,600  pounds  of  powder.” 

He  proposed  a  loan  to  repair  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  burgomasters  and 
schepens  of  New  Amsterdam,  Breuckelen,  Amersfoort  and  Midwout  met  with 
the  director  and  council  in  the  fort.  They  decided  to  enlist  sixty  or  seventy  men 
silently,  to  borrow  money  to  pay  them,  and  to  provide  supplies  in  case  of  siege. 
It  was  also  decided  to  hold  Fort  Casimir  and  to  keep  the  “King  Solomon”  in 
port.  The  money  needed  was  raised  quickly,  and  the  patriotic  citizens  soon  put 
New  Amsterdam  in  a  state  of  defense.  Nevertheless  treason  lurked  in  the  city. 
Adopted  citizens  were  acting  in  a  seditious  manner,  arousing  mutiny,  sending  off 
their  effects,  communicating  with  the  privateers  and  with  New  England.  Severe 
penalties  were  put  in  force  against  them. 

One  Long  Island  rumor  said  the  Dutch  had  hired  Frenchmen  and  Indians  to 
massacre  the  residents  of  the  English  villages.  The  magistrates  of  Gravesend, 
Middelburgh,  and  Heemstede  were  summoned  to  explain.  As  soon  as  news  of 
the  proposed  expedition  from  New  England  arrived,  they  renounced  their  loyalty 
to  the  Netherlands.  Middelburgh  proposed  to  lead  off.  Gravesend  offered  to  seize 
the  “King  Solomon,”  lying  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  authority  of  Stuyvesant 
and  his  council  in  local  affairs  was  denied  and  twelve  men  were  appointed  to 
choose  magistrates  and  officers  and  manage  its  affairs. 

When  the  Protector’s  letters  were  received,  New  England  was  stirred  to 
action.  New  Haven  sent  delegates  to  Boston  and  promised  the  most  zealous 
efforts.  Connecticut  promised  two  hundred  men,  even  five  hundred  rather  than 
fail.  The  Plymouth  Council  of  War,  saying  they  concurred  in  hostilities  against 
their  Dutch  neighbors  at  Manhattan,  only  “in  reference  to  the  national  quarrel,” 
impressed  fifty  men  into  service.  They  gave  the  command  to  Captain  Miles 
Standish  and  Captain  Thomas  Willett,  who  had  been  appointed  an  arbitrator  by 
Stuyvesant,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Dutch,  at  the  Hartford  conference. 

Massachusetts  was  indifferent.  The  General  Court  declared  its  readiness 
to  attend  the  Protector’s  pleasure  as  far  as  they  could,  “with  safety  to  the  liberty 
of  their  consciences  and  the  public  peace  and  welfare.”  It  consented  simply  that 
Sedgwick  and  Leverett  might  raise  five  hundred  volunteers  for  the  war  on  the 
Dutch  within  their  territory. 

After  the  States  General  had  rejected  his  offer  of  a  coalition  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Republic,  Cromwell  made  more  favorable  proposals  for 
peace.  England  abandoned  most  of  her  pretensions.  Cromwell  won  his  point  to 
exclude  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  the  Stadtholdership,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified. 
It  did  not  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  Dutch  and  English  in  America,  which  dropped 
out  of  sight  before  the  more  important  issues.  Cromwell  forthwith  restrained 
all  English  subjects  from  committing  further  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Dutch. 
Sedgwick  and  Leverett  received  orders  to  drop  their  expedition  against  New 
Netherland.  The  delegates  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  assembled  at  Charles¬ 
town,  ordered  the  troops  they  had  intended  to  use  against  the  Dutch  to  turn  about 
and  drive  the  French  out  of  Maine.  The  Naboth’s  Vineyard  which  their  eyes 
coveted  was  to  remain  for  ten  years  more  under  the  rule  of  the  Netherlands. 

Bells  were  rung  in  New  Amsterdam  when  the  news  that  peace  had  been 
signed  was  proclaimed  from  the  City  Hall.  Stuyvesant  appointed  August  12th 
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a  day  of  thanksgiving.  At  the  same  time  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company 
rejected  the  demands  for  reform  they  had  received  from  New  Netherland.  They 
sustained  the  director  and  ordered  him  to  punish  “what  has  occurred  as  it  deserves 
so  that  others  in  future  may  be  deterred  from  following  such  examples.”  The 
seditious  of  Gravesend  were  to  be  “punished  in  an  exemplary  manner.” 

Baxter  and  Hubbard  were  removed  as  magistrates,  but  to  allay  the  discon¬ 
tent  Stuyvesant  visited  the  settlement  as  the  guest  of  Lady  Moody.  The  people 
were  assembled  and  informed  they  might  choose  new  magistrates  or  remain  under 
the  existing  board  until  the  next  election.  The  board  consisted  of  William  Wilkins, 
commissary;  John  Maurice,  sheriff,  and  John  Tilton,  town  clerk.  A  fourth  might 
be  added.  The  people  chose  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were,  and  Stuyvesant 
returned  to  New  Amsterdam,  thinking  perhaps  that  sedition  had  been  suppressed, 
and  covetousness  brought  to  an  end.  He  thought  the  time  favorable  for  a  trip 
to  the  West  Indies. 

Baxter  took  advantage  of  his  removal  to  go  to  New  England.  On  his 
return  to  Long  Island  the  next  year  (1655)  he  spread  a  report  that  the  Protector 
had  ordered  the  New  England  governors  to  take  the  island  from  the  Dutch.  The 
Provincial  Council  sent  commissioners  to  suppress  the  disorder.  They  found 
Baxter,  Hubbard  and  Grover  hoisting  the  British  flag.  They  were  reading  a 
seditious  paper  to  the  effect  that  “we,  as  free  born  British  subjects,  claim  and 
assume  to  ourselves  the  laws  of  our  nation  and  republic  of  England  over  this 
place,  as  to  our  persons  and  property,  in  love  and  harmony,  according  to  the 
general  peace  between  the  two  states  of  Europe  and  this  country.” 

Baxter  and  Hubbard,  the  leading  traitors,  were  sent  to  Fort  Amsterdam, 
where  they  remained  imprisoned  until  the  next  year.  Sir  Henry  Moody  and  the 
Gravesend  magistrates  interceded.  Hubbard  was  released,  while  Baxter  was 
transferred  on  bail  to  the  debtor’s  room  at  the  court  house  for  adjudication  by 
the  Amsterdam  Chamber.  He  soon  forfeited  his  bail  and  escaped  to  Gravesend. 
There  he  induced  several  of  the  inhabitants  to  sign  a  petition  to  Cromwell  that 
they  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  England  and  emancipated  from  the  Dutch. 
Grover  carried  the  document  to  England.  Baxter  proceeded  to  defraud  his 
creditors.  His  cattle  were  under  seizure  because  of  two  hundred  guilders  he  owed 
the  poor  fund.  He  removed  the  cattle  at  night,  his  farm  and  effects  were  seized 
in  execution,  and  he  fled  to  New  England  to  continue  his  agitation  against  the 
Dutch.  The  Restoration  drew  him  to  London.  In  1663  the  Council  for  Foreign 
Plantations,  taking  stock  in  his  charges,  ordered  him  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  English  title,  of  the  Dutch  intrusion,  of  their  deportment  since,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  possession  and  of  their  strength,  trade,  and  government  there.  Lastly 
he  was  to  report  “of  the  means  to  make  them  acknowledge  and  submit  to  his 
majesty’s  government,  or  by  force  to  compel  them  thereunto  or  expel  them.” 
This  was  to  be  done  jointly  with  John  Scott  and  Maverick  of  Boston. 

When  the  West  India  directors  learned  of  Baxter’s  treachery,  they  ordered 
Stuyvesant  to  keep  him  in  jail  with  his  accomplices.  He  was  also  enjoined  “to 
avoid  bestowing  any  office  of  trust  upon  foreigners,  who  are  not  interested  in 
the  country,  and  who  can  but  seldom  deserve  our  confidence.” 

Cromwell  was  interested  in  the  memorial  from  Gravesend  which  Grover 
brought  to  London.  A  statement  setting  forth  the  English  titles  to  North  America 
was  prepared  by  order  of  the  government.  The  Dutch  were  pronounced  intruders, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  English  towns  on  the  west  of  Long  Island 
should  be  “very  cautious  of  making  themselves  guilty  either  of  ignorant  or  willful 
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betraying  the  rights  of  their  nation,  by  subjecting  themselves  and  lands  to  a 
foreign  state.” 

In  turn,  the  Protector  addressed  a  letter  to  “the  English  well-affected 
inhabitants  on  Long  Island,”  which  Grover  insisted  should  be  opened  and  read 
on  his  return  to  Gravesend.  Stuyvesant  ordered  his  arrest  when  the  magistrates 
asked  advice  about  permitting  the  procedure.  Grover  and  his  papers  were  taken 
to  Fort  Amsterdam.  A  meeting  was  called  by  the  English  in  Jamaica  to  protest. 
All  the  villages  were  represented.  Gravesend  agitators  proposed  to  send  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  tell  Cromwell  of  the  “wrongs  and  injuries  we  receive  here  from  those 
in  authority  over  us.”  Stuyvesant  was  unmoved.  He  sent  the  Protector's  unopened 
letter  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  so  as  not  to  be  accused  by  him  of  opening 
his  letters  or  breaking  his  seal,  or  of  admitting  letters  from  a  foreign  prince 
or  potentate  which  would  incur  the  censure  of  his  superiors. 

The  residents  of  Gravesend  were  not  ready  for  an  election  of  magistrates 
when  the  time  agreed  upon  arrived,  preferring  to  await  Stuyvesant’s  return. 
Three  months  later,  in  June,  1655,  the  Provincial  Council  directed  the  schout  and 
Lady  Moody  “as  the  oldest  and  first  patentee,”  with  the  other  inhabitants  to 
nominate  their  magistrates.  When  the  names  were  sent  to  Fort  Amsterdam  for 
approval,  the  Dutch  settlers  protested  they  had  not  been  notified  of  the  election. 
Traitors  and  those  who  had  fled  the  country  had  voted.  No  hired  Dutchman  had 
been  permitted  to  vote  in  the  absence  of  his  employer.  Other  persons  had  declared 
that  if  any  Dutchman  were  elected  they  would  leave  the  country.  Obedience 
to  exiled  or  imprisoned  magistrates  was  required.  This  the  Dutch  would  not 
yield  unless  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  magistrates  confirmed 
the  election,  after  ruling  that  the  magistrates  had  been  nominated  by  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants. 

After  the  proclamation  of  peace  with  England,  the  boundary  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  colonies  was  taken  up  in  London,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  West  India  Company  had  not  received  a  copy  of  the  Hartford  treaty.  The 
Dutch  ambassador  therefore  recommended  a  convention  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  colonial  authorities  in  America  to  arbitrate  the  question.  The  West 
India  Company’s  directors  sent  a  number  of  documents  to  the  States  General  to 
support  their  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  English  within  their  territories  by 
right  of  discovery  and  settlement.  While  willing  to  refer  the  dispute  back  to  the 
colonies,  they  intimated  a  belief  that  the  question  could  be  adjusted  best  in 
England.  When  it  was  again  brought  up  by  the  Dutch  ambassador  he  was  told 
that  no  information  had  been  received  from  the  New  Englanders  as  yet,  and  the 
government  did  not  care  to  act  on  ex-parte  evidence. 

Stuyvesant  was  ordered  to  build  a  fort  on  the  most  eligible  site  at  the  east 
and  to  be  on  guard  against  the  English  on  Long  Island. 

Massachusetts  took  no  interest  in  the  Hartford  boundary  treaty.  Acquiescence 
in  its  provisions  by  the  two  provinces  interested  was  the  ratification  it  received 
except  from  the  States  General.  The  Massachusetts  commissioners  signed  its 
provisions.  Nevertheless  in  1659  Massachusetts  proclaimed  that  it  extended  only 
so  far  as  New  Haven  had  jurisdiction.  She  claimed  under  her  charter  all  the 
territory  between  a  line  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  River,  and  a  line  three 
miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  River,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  most  northerly  point  was  supposed  to  be  three  miles  north  of  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Winnepesaugee ;  the  southernmost  at  about  the  forty-second  parallel. 
Running  westward  it  would  have  crossed  the  Hudson  near  Red  Hook  and 
Saugerties.  The  forty-third  degree  now  forms  the  boundary  of  New  York,  from 
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the  Delaware  River  to  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  All  the  territory  as  far  north 
of  this  line  as  the  counties  of  Warren  and  Oswego  to  the  Pacific  was  claimed  by 
Massachusetts  under  its  patent  from  Charles  I.  The  charter  was  eight  years 
later  in  date  than  the  West  India  Company’s.  She  made  a  grant  opposite  Fort 
Orange  to  a  group  of  merchants  to  settle  and  carry  on  trade  with  the  Indians.  A 
Hartford  exploring  party  chose  a  spot  near  the  mouth  of  Wappinger’s  Kill  for 
settlement.  Proceeding  to  Fort  Orange  they  accepted  the  chivalrous  hospitality  of 
Commissary  La  Montagne.  Stuyvesant  refused  to  let  them  cross  the  wilderness 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut.  He  himself  soon  decided  to  start  a 
Dutch  settlement  at  Wappinger’s  Kill,  and  urged  the  Chamber  at  Amsterdam  to 
send  out  peasants  to  form  a  colony  to  protect  the  yachts  on  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

SWEDES  FOUND  COLONY  ON  DELAWARE  BAY 

\X7ILLIAM  USSELINX,  the  great  Antwerp  merchant,  who  had  promoted 
»  *  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  while  a  refugee  in  Amsterdam,  soon  after¬ 
wards  formed  the  South  Company  on  a  similar  basis  for  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden.  Peter  Minuit,  first  Dutch  Director  General  of  New  Netherland, 
went  to  Stockholm  after  his  recall  from  Manhattan  and  offered  Sweden  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  experience  in  America.  He  was  sent  out  with  fifty  emigrants  to  plant 
a  colony  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  Bay  in  1637,  memorable  also  as  the  year 
in  which  William  Kieft  became  Director  General  of  New  Netherland.  They  built 
Fort  Christina,  twelve  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Minuit  bought  enough  land 
from  the  Indians  for  a  house  and  plantation,  and  took  a  deed.  His  colonists 
included  convicts  who  were  to  build  the  fort.  It  was  in  fact  something  of  a  penal 
colony. 

The  Dutch  already  had  erected  Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware  River  and  a 
stockade  on  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  Six  men  garrisoned  both.  With  the  Swedes, 
as  with  the  English,  the  United  Provinces  did  not  want  war  while  fighting  Spain 
for  independence.  Many  encroachments  had  to  be  overlooked  or  tolerated. 

The  Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau  soon  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  presence. 
Minuit  shuffled  and  said  he  was  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  would  go 
away  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  wood  and  water.  Soon  after  he  sent  a  tender, 
the  “Griffin,”  up  the  river  to  trade  and  planted  a  garden.  Kieft  protested  and 
reported  the  affair  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber.  He  issued  a  proclamation  against 
Minuit’s  encroachment  but  did  not  prevent  it.  The  Netherlands  even  were  invited 
to  send  settlers,  and  a  grant  was  given  to  Van  der  Horst  of  Utrecht,  which  he 
declined.  A  passport  was  given  the  ship  “Fredenburg”  to  sail  from  Holland 
with  immigrants  in  1640.  They  were  settled  a  few  miles  south  of  Fort  Christina. 
Joost  de  Bogaerdt,  a  Walloon,  was  made  commander  of  the  colony.  Two  years 
later  the  Swedes  helped  the  Dutch  expel  George  Lamberton’s  New  Haven  intruders 
from  the  Delaware.  John  Printz  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Sweden  in 
1642.  He  was  enjoined  to  take  care  of  the  frontiers,  running  from  the  sea  to 
Cape  Henlopen,  southwest  toward  Godyn’s  Bay,  toward  the  South  River  at  Fort 
Christina,  and  thence  to  South  River  and  the  whole  to  Trenton  Falls.  He  was 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Dutch,  who  had  twenty  men  at  Fort  Nassau.  He 
was  to  control  the  trade  in  peltries  with  the  Indians  and  to  this  end  he  built  Fort 
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Elsinburg  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  men,  and  armed  it  with  eight  iron  and  brass 
twelve  pounders.  The  fort  soon  after  fired  a  gun  to  compel  a  Rotterdam  vessel 
carrying  De  Vries  to  Virginia  to  strike  her  flag.  De  Vries  was  entertained  by 
Printz  and  proceeded.  The  Swedes  and  the  Dutch  were  of  one  accord  in  keeping 
out  the  venturesome  English.  In  1646  Printz  ordered  a  Dutch  trading  vessel 
out  of  the  Schuylkill  under  pain  of  confiscation.  He  compelled  Hudde,  the 
Dutch  commissary  at  Fort  Nassau,  to  turn  back  when  he  tried  to  reach  the 
Falls.  He  tore  down  the  Dutch  arms  on  a  new  purchase  Hudde  had  made  for 
settlers  on  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  With  that  he  forbade  the  Dutch  to  make  any 
more  “secret  purchases”  of  land  from  the  savages.  He  forbade  the  Swedes  to 
have  any  transactions  with  the  Dutch.  The  Swedes  did  not  buy  much  of  the 
land  they  occupied  and  lacked  the  support  of  the  Indians.  The  Dutch  built  Fort 
Beversrede  on  the  Schuylkill  with  the  connivance  of  the  red  men.  The  Swedes 
sent  troops  to  cut  down  the  Dutch  fruit  trees  and  wreck  the  place.  Printz  built 
a  spite  house  in  front  of  the  fort  to  shut  off  the  view  from  the  river.  Palisades 
were  cut  down  by  the  Swedes  as  fast  as  the  Dutch  placed  them  around  the  fort. 
They  demolished  the  house  Simon  Root,  a  new  patentee,  was  building,  with  their 
bayonets. 

Simon  Root  and  three  other  Dutch  traders  associated  with  the  Government 
at  Fort  Amsterdam,  bought  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  South  River  extending 
south  from  Rancocus  Creek  in  West  Jersey  to  Fort  Nassau  to  outwit  Printz. 
Thomas  Broen  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  Red  Hook,  just  below  Fort 
Nassau,  with  the  promise  of  letters  patent  from  Stuyvesant  as  soon  as  the  Dutch 
should  extinguish  the  Indian  title.  Broen  refused  to  place  his  colony  under  the 
Swedes.  Printz  bought  from  the  Indians  all  the  land  from  Mantes  Hook  to 
Raccoon  Creek  and  erected  a  post  upon  it.  The  Swedes  remained  for  more  than 
a  year  in  full  possession  of  the  Delaware.  They  far  outnumbered  the  Dutch,  and 
graver  matters  pressed  on  Stuyvesant  in  1649. 

In  1651  Stuyvesant  went  to  the  Delaware  and  met  Printz  to  adjust  their 
differences.  Printz  had  not  bought  title,  and  the  Indians  offered  Stuyvesant  the 
lands  they  occupied  as  a  gift,  to  include  all  the  territory  on  the  east  and  west 
shores,  from  Raccoon  Creek  on  the  east  side  to  Maetsingsing,  and  on  the  west 
side  from  Neckatoensing  Creek  to  Fort  Christina.  At  a  solemn  conference  in 
Fort  Nassau,  the  chiefs  living  near  the  river  confirmed  to  “the  chief  sachem  of 
the  Manhattoes,”  as  a  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  West  India  Company  the 
whole  territory  south  of  Fort  Christina  to  Bombay  Hook.  The  Indians  required 
the  Dutch  to  “repair  his  gun  when  out  of  order,”  and  to  give  them  when  required 
“a  little  maize.”  Stuyvesant  demolished  Fort  Nassau  and  built  Fort  Casimir  on 
the  site  of  New  Castle  and  about  four  miles  below  Fort  Christina.  Printz 
promised  to  act  in  a  friendly  manner  thenceforth. 

John  Rising  was  sent  out  in  1653  as  deputy  governor  under  Printz.  A 
large  military  force  sailed  with  him.  He  was  to  extend  the  Swedish  jurisdiction 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  without  conflict  with  the  Dutch  or  English.  The 
Swedes  preferred  to  leave  Fort  Casimir  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  rather  than  to 
take  it  at  the  risk  of  having  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Rising  was  to 
build  another  fort  farther  down  the  river,  but  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  either 
neighbor. 

Disobeying  orders,  Rising  on  arrival  on  the  Delaware  determined  to  possess 
Fort  Casimir.  Gerrit  Bikker,  the  Dutch  commandant,  sent  a  small  party  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  strange  sail  in  the  offing.  The  Swedish  ship,  full  of  people,  with  the  new 
governor  was  coming  in.  The  Governor  wanted  to  possess  the  fort  which,  he  said, 
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was  on  Swedish  territory.  Swen  Schute  headed  a  landing  party  of  thirty  soldiers 
and  seized  the  stronghold  while  Bikker  had  gone  out  to  receive  them  on  the 
beach.  Two  shotted  guns  were  fired  over  the  fort,  and  the  garrison  of  twelve 
Dutch  soldiers  was  disarmed.  Bikker  remained  with  a  squad  and  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Sweden,  while  eight  soldiers  were  sent  to  Manhattan.  Schute 
was  put  in  command  of  the  renamed  Fort  Trinity,  and  Rising  assumed  the 
government  of  New  Sweden. 

Stuyvesant  was  expecting  an  attack  from  New  England  and  could  do  nothing, 
but  he  soon  was  able  to  retaliate.  A  Swedish  ship  anchored  off  Staten  Island  by 
mistake  and  sent  a  boat  for  a  pilot.  Stuyvesant  seized  the  vessel  and  invited 
Printz  to  come  over  and  negotiate,  but  he  preferred  his  own  comfortable  home. 

The  Amsterdam  Chamber  was  aroused  by  Bikker’s  treacherous  surrender  of 
Fort  Casimir.  They  ordered  Stuyvesant  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  the  river. 
He  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven  vessels  carrying  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
men,  and  set  sail  after  the  sermon,  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  1655,  being 
in  personal  command.  Fort  Casimir  surrendered  without  a  shot.  Fort  Christina 
was  invested  and  likewise  capitulated  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Dutch.  The 
Swedish  colony  numbered  about  five  hundred  persons  all  told  against  the  seven 
hundred  armed  invaders.  The  expedition  ended  the  power  of  Sweden  in  the 
New  World. 

The  West  India  Company  offered  to  transfer  to  the  City  of  Amsterdam 
to  which  it  was  heavily  in  debt,  its  interests  around  Fort  Casimir  for  settlement, 
in  return  for  the  aid  given  in  fitting  out  the  expedition  to  the  Delaware.  The 
offer  was  accepted  as  soon  as  the  Hartford  boundary  treaty  had  been  ratified 
by  the  States  General.  The  cosmopolitan  city  overflowed  with  strangers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Waldenses  had  fled  from  Piedmont  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  The  city  gave  them  a  refuge  and  spent  large  sums  in  their 
relief.  With  such  folk  it  undertook  to  plant  a  colony  of  its  own  along  the  fertile 
Delaware.  The  name  New  Amstel  was  given  to  the  region  transferred  for 
700,000  guilders.  Jacob  Alrichs  was  appointed  director  and  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  embarked  on  three  vessels  at  the  Texel.  The  “Prince  Maurice,” 
the  biggest  ship,  carrying  the  leaders  and  most  of  the  emigrants  struck  at  mid¬ 
night  of  March  8,  1657,  on  Fire  Island  beach.  The  Indians  built  fires  and  helped 
keep  them  warm.  Stuyvesant  himself  went  out  in  a  yacht  to  assist  in  the  work. 
Most  of  the  passengers  were  taken  to  Manhattan  in  safety  where  the  other  vessels 
awaited  them.  Alrichs  resumed  his  voyage  and  organized  the  colony.  It  pros¬ 
pered  until  smuggling  killed  legitimate  trade.  Englishmen  had  come  among  the 
settlers,  and  they  proved  annoying.  Alrichs  was  to  get  a  deed  from  the  Indians 
for  the  tract  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  Boomtje’s  Hook  that  it  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  City  of  Amsterdam.  Heavy  rains  ruined  the  first  harvest.  An 
epidemic  took  off  the  surgeon  and  many  children.  The  six  hundred  inhabitants 
lacked  food. 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  September  3,  1658,  and  Charles  II  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

The  Maryland  government  of  Lord  Baltimore  showed  a  desire  to  seize  the 
new  colony.  Families  fled  to  Maryland  and  Virginia;  the  Swedes  were  suspected 
of  disloyalty.  Stuyvesant  blamed  Alrichs.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Utie  was  sent  to 
command  the  Dutch  to  leave  the  South  River  or  else  declare  themselves  subject 
to  Lord  Baltimore.  Stuyvesant  hurried  sixty  soldiers  to  repel  an  invasion.  He 
sent  Augustine  and  Resolved  Waldron  as  ambassadors  to  Maryland  to  demand 
satisfaction,  complaining  of  Utie’s  conduct  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1654. 
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Fendall,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  remarked  that  he  was  not  interfering  with 
the  Dutch  in  Manhattan  and  did  not  know  the  Delaware  River  colony  was  under 
their  protection. 

The  Maryland  Council  would  not  recognize  the  Dutch  patents  and  defended 
Utie’s  course.  Stuyvesant  wrote  home  that  the  Maryland  Governor  had  surveyed 
part  of  the  territory  and  asked  what  he  should  do  if  the  English  attempted  to  take 
actual  possession.  Alrichs  died  after  Domine  Welius,  a  victim  of  the  epidemic, 
and  the  inhabitants  fell  off.  Of  the  soldiers  sent  out  only  five  remained.  Condi¬ 
tions  grew  worse.  In  1664,  the  civilians  capitulated  to  the  English.  The  fort  held 
out  and  was  stormed  and  pillaged.  Three  Dutch  were  killed  in  the  defense  and  ten 
wounded.  Sir  Robert  Carr,  the  English  commander,  stripped  the  inhabitants  of 
all  they  had,  seized  farms  for  himself  and  his  friends  and  sent  the  Dutch  garrison 
to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  Virginia.  This  completed  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland. 

The  province  was  now  permitted  by  the  West  India  Company  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  foreign  commerce  with  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
and  other  places.  The  vessels  were  required  to  return  either  to  New  Netherland 
or  Amsterdam.  Furs  could  be  sent  to  the  Netherlands  alone. 

Religious  toleration  was  enjoined  on  Domines  Megapolensis  and  Drisius  by 
the  Amsterdam  Chamber.  The  orders  provoked  a  spirited  reply  and  were  re¬ 
peated.  In  1657,  an  English  ship  brought  a  party  of  Quakers  to  New  Amsterdam. 
A  few  aboard  had  been  banished  from  Boston  the  preceding  year.  When  Dorothy 
Waugh  and  Mary  Witherhead  began  to  preach  in  the  streets  they  were  locked  up 
as  law  breakers.  They  rejoined  the  ship,  however,  and  she  passed  down  the  Sound 
to  Providence.  Robert  Hodgson  wished  to  remain,  and  went  to  Flushing,  where 
he  was  well  received.  In  Heemstede  he  was  put  in  prison  and  transferred  to  Fort 
Amsterdam.  The  Council  sentenced  him  to  labor  at  a  wheelbarrow  along  with  a 
negro  for  two  years,  and  to  pay  six  hundred  guilders  fine.  He  was  chained  to  a 
barrow,  but  refused  to  work.  At  this  he  was  ordered  beaten  with  a  tarred  rope 
till  he  fell  down.  After  many  scourgings  and  confinement  in  the  dungeon,  he  was 
liberated  and  ordered  to  leave  New  Netherland. 

Henry  Townsend  held  meetings  in  his  house  in  Rustdorp,  or  Jamaica.  He 
was  fined  eight  Flemish  pounds  for  this,  or  to  leave  the  province  within  six  weeks, 
under  pain  of  flogging.  A  proclamation  ordered  that  any  person  entertaining  a 
Quaker  should  be  fined  fifty  pounds,  half  going  to  the  informer.  Vessels  bring¬ 
ing  a  Quaker  into  the  province  were  to  be  confiscated.  Flushing  protested  in  a 
document  signed  by  twenty-nine  of  the  inhabitants.  Stuyvesant  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Tobias  Feake,  the  schout,  when  he  brought  the  document  to  Fort  Amsterdam. 
He  wrung  apologies  and  retractions  from  Noble  and  Farrington,  two  magistrates, 
who  signed  it.  He  pardoned  Edward  Hart,  the  town  clerk  and  author,  after  brief 
imprisonment  and  humble  submission  at  the  intercession  of  his  friends.  Feake 
was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  guilders  after  losing  his  office,  or  be 
banished. 

Stuyvesant  likewise  punished  the  people  of  Flushing  by  modifying  Kieft’s 
municipal  franchise.  Seven  of  the  foremost  men  were  to  be  chosen  a  board,  with 
whom  the  schout  and  magistrates  were  to  consult.  Whatever  they  might  agree 
upon  was  to  be  the  law  for  the  community.  As  there  had  been  no  minister  since 
Doughty  went  to  Virginia,  the  community  was  ordered  to  get  one  and  pay  a  tax 
of  twelve  stuyvers  on  every  morgen  of  land  for  his  support.  Those  who  refused 
were  to  sell  out  and  move  on. 

Henry  Townsend  of  Jamaica  admitted  when  brought  before  the  Council 
again  that  he  had  not  obeyed  its  mandate  against  the  Quakers.  He  was  sentenced 
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to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  Flemish,  and  was  thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  Fort 
Amsterdam,  until  his  friends  won  a  pardon  by  giving  “two  young  oxen  and  a 
horse”  to  the  masters  of  the  province.  John  Tilton,  Town  Clerk  of  Gravesend, 
lodged  a  Quaker  woman,  and  was  fined  twelve  pounds  Flemish.  The  Director  and 
Council  ordered  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  invoke  the  aid  of  God  in  ridding  the 
community  of  the  unheard  of  heresy.  The  Heemstede  magistrates  forbade  any 
one  to  have  any  conversation  with  a  Quaker.  The  persecuted  sect  met  in  the 
woods.  A  fine  of  twenty  guilders  each  was  imposed  on  the  wives  of  Joseph  Scott 
and  Francis  Weeks  for  attending  a  meeting  at  which  two  Quakers  were  present. 

Three  Quaker  suspects  came  over  the  river  from  Gamoenepa  (Communipaw) 
to  New  Amsterdam.  They  merely  had  entered  the  court  covered,  and  were  sent 
back  to  New  Jersey.  They  asked  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  New  England,  but 
Stuyvesant  refused. 

While  a  strong  bid  for  new  immigrants  was  issued  at  The  Hague  in  1661, 
offering  freedom  of  religion  in  New  Netherland,  Stuyvesant  was  ever  taking 
severe  measures  against  the  Quakers.  They  were  still  holding  private  meetings 
in  the  home  of  Henry  Townsend  of  Jamaica.  Richard  Everett  and  Nathaniel 
Denton  sent  Stuyvesant  the  names  of  eleven  persons  who  had  attended  the  pro¬ 
hibited  meetings.  The  residents  at  the  same  time  asked  that  a  clergyman  be  sent 
to  baptize  children.  Domine  Drisius  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  Waldron,  the 
deputy  schout,  and  Bayard,  a  clerk  of  the  director,  were  sent  to  investigate  the 
meetings.  John  and  Henry  Townsend  of  Jamaica  and  John  Tilton  and  Samuel 
Spicer  of  Gravesend,  were  taken  to  New  Amsterdam.  Henry  Townsend  and 
Spicer  were  fined  and  the  others  banished.  Everett  and  Denton  and  Andrew  Mes¬ 
senger  were  appointed  magistrates  at  Jamaica,  where  soldiers  were  stationed,  to 
suppress  the  unlawful  meetings.  Tiring  of  the  troops,  the  villagers  obtained  their 
withdrawal  by  signing  a  pledge  to  sustain  the  Council,  to  give  information  against 
the  Quakers  and  assist  in  their  prosecution  in  any  way  required.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  Denton,  the  clerk,  and  signed  by  the  new  magistrates  and  twelve  citizens.  When 
others  refused  to  sign  soldiers  were  quartered  on  them.  Townsend  was  banished. 
The  Newtown  Independents  and  Presbyterians  were  without  a  preacher  and  asked 
that  one  be  sent  to  succeed  John  Moore,  who  had  died,  lest  the  Quakers  win  over 
the  parishioners. 

The  last  Dutch  war  with  the  Indians  began  in  1655. 

Van  Dyck,  the  one-time  schout-fiscal,  killed  a  squaw  stealing  his  peaches,  and 
the  Indians  once  more  sought  revenge.  Aware  that  the  troops  were  absent  with 
Stuyvesant  on  the  Delaware,  they  attacked  in  force.  Sixty-four  canoes  carrying 
from  1,500  to  1,800  armed  warriors  suddenly  appeared  before  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  They  scattered  through  the  streets  of  the  sleeping  city  and  broke 
into  several  houses.  The  Council,  the  magistrates,  and  leading  citizens  called  the 
chief  sachems  to  a  council  in  the  fort,  and  made  them  promise  to  leave  the  place 
at  sunset.  The  savages  broke  faith.  Van  Dyck  was  shot  in  the  breast;  Van  der 
Grist  felled  with  an  axe.  The  soldiers  and  burgher  guard  sallied  from  Fort 
Amsterdam  and  drove  the  Indians  into  their  canoes.  They  passed  over  to  the 
Jersey  shore  and  killed  or  captured  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Hoboken  and  Pavonia 
they  laid  waste.  Staten  Island,  with  ninety  inhabitants  and  eleven  bouweries,  was 
devastated.  In  all,  one  hundred  Dutch  inhabitants  were  killed,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  captured,  and  three  hundred  others  ruined  in  three  days.  Twenty-eight 
bouweries  were  destroyed  and  the  loss  was  computed  at  200,000  guilders. 

Lady  Moody’s  house  was  attacked.  The  Indians  threatened  to  kill  the  Dutch 
living  in  the  English  villages  on  Long  Island.  Stuyvesant,  on  the  Delaware,  was 
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informed  promptly.  He  acted  with  energy  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  colony. 
The  Indians  offered  to  ransom  their  captives  and  exchanges  were  effected  for 
powder  and  lead.  A  tax  to  ransom  all  was  voted  down  by  the  Council,  and  many 
colonists  were  held  as  hostages  by  the  red  men. 

The  Long  Island  Indians  had  remained  quiet.  They  now  sent  a  delegation 
to  Manhattan  to  say  that  they  had  done  the  Dutch  no  harm  since  the  general 
peace  of  1645.  They  had  been  at  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  Netherlanders  for 
twelve  years  and  were  sending  a  bundle  of  wampum  as  a  token  of  the  friendship 
of  their  chiefs. 

Some  Raritans,  tempted  by  a  roll  of  wampum,  massacred  a  family  at  Maspeth 
Kill  in  August,  1659.  The  savages  at  Esopus  complained  that  Stuyvesant  had 
withheld  their  presents.  Thomas  Chambers,  having  employed  some  Indians  to 
husk  com,  gave  them  brandy,  for  which  they  asked  at  night.  In  the  midnight 
carouse  one  of  them  fired  off  his  gun.  The  garrison  was  alarmed.  The  sergeant 
of  the  guard  reported  that  it  was  only  the  revel  of  drunken  Indians.  Against  the 
express  orders  of  Ensign  Smut,  an  armed  party  left  the  block  house  and  fired  a 
volley  among  the  sleeping  Indians. 

Open  war  followed.  Houses,  harvests,  barns  were  burned,  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  killed.  Four  hundred  Indians  invested  the  Dutch  fort  and  burned  ten  prisoners 
at  the  stake.  Stuyvesant  collected  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Dutch,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Long  Island  Indians,  and  reached  Esopus  just  as  the  Indians  had  raised 
the  siege.  Heavy  rains  made  pursuit  impossible  and  the  expedition  returned. 

A  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch  was  made  by  the  Indians  around  New  Amster¬ 
dam  in  March,  1660.  It  included  the  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  Hackensack, 
Haverstraw,  and  Weckquaesgeek  tribes.  Stuyvesant  asked  them  as  further  guar¬ 
antee  to  permit  the  Dutch  to  educate  some  of  their  children.  This  was  accepted. 
The  Wappinger  chief  asked  that  the  Esopus  Indians  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and 
Stuyvesant,  suspecting  them,  requested  that  they  come  in  person  to  the  fort. 
“They  are  too  much  frightened,  and  dare  not,”  said  their  spokesman,  whereupon 
Stuyvesant  decided  to  go  to  them.  He  found  twelve  Indians  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Dutch  garrison  with  their  palisaded  fort,  Wilmeet.  He  sent  the 
prisoners  and  booty  to  Manhattan,  and  ordered  the  remaining  Indians  driven 
across  the  Catskills. 

The  Indians  sued  for  peace,  and  offered  their  land  as  ransom  for  the  captives 
held  by  Stuyvesant.  He  demanded  the  return  of  the  Europeans  held  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  next  day  shipped  off  a  few  Indians  to  Curacao  to  be  employed 
as  slaves.  This  was  not  forgiven  by  the  Esopus  Indians.  They  were  attacked 
again  in  their  encampment  nine  miles  west  of  the  Hudson.  Preummaker,  the 
“oldest  and  best  of  their  chiefs,”  had  been  left  behind,  and  the  Dutch  brained  him 
with  his  own  axe.  A  sachem  who  went  to  Communipaw  to  engage  the  Hacken- 
sacks  as  peace  mediators  learned  of  Preummaker’s  death  and  was  dejected  by 
the  news. 

Stuyvesant  was  convinced  the  Esopus  Indians  sincerely  desired  peace.  He 
went  to  Esopus  and  found  Mohawk,  Mohegan,  Wappinger,  Minqua,  Hackensack, 
and  Staten  Island  Indians  awaiting  him.  Four  Esopus  sachems  were  rounded  up 
in  the  interior  the  next  day  and  added  to  the  gathering.  Stuyvesant  proposed  the 
terms,  which  were  accepted.  If  broken  by  the  Esopus  Indians  the  other  tribes 
were  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  subduing  them. 

Three  years  passed  and  the  ravages  of  war  had  been  wiped  out.  Wiltwyck, 
a  new  village,  was  laid  out,  and  the  garrison,  reduced  to  a  sergeant’s  guard,  main¬ 
tained  at  the  Redoubt  (Rondout),  a  few  miles  off  near  the  mouth  of  the  kill. 
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1  here  was  a  lurking  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  who  thought  of  the  war¬ 
riors  Stuyvesant  had  banished  to  Curacao — they  knew  not  where.  In  spite  of  free 
supplies  of  firewater  and  muskets,  the  murmurings  continued.  They  foreboded 
trouble.  Stuyvesant  was  warned,  and  offered  to  return  to  Esopus  and  renew  the 
peace.  The  sachems  wanted  him  to  come  unarmed  and  “sit  with  them  in  the  open 
field  outside  the  gate,  according  to  their  custom.” 

While  the  villagers  were  working  in  their  fields  unsuspecting  (June  7,  1663), 
bands  of  red  men  entered  the  gates  of  the  fort  at  noonday  and  offered  com  and 
beans  for  sale  at  the  cottage  doors.  Soon  after  mounted  men  dashed  through  the 
Mill  Gate,  shouting  that  the  Indians  had  destroyed  the  new  village.  Houses  were 
plundered,  women  and  children  hurried  off  as  prisoners,  and  farmers  rushing  to 
save  their  dear  ones  within  their  burning  homes,  were  shot  down  by  savages  lurk¬ 
ing  at  the  doors.  The  Indians  were  l'epulsed  by  nightfall  and  the  stockade  re¬ 
built.  Twenty-one  persons  were  killed,  nine  wounded,  and  forty-five  carried  off 
to  captivity.  Twelve  houses  were  in  ashes. 

Stuyvesant  forthwith  rushed  forty-two  men  under  Ensign  Christiaen  Niessen 
to  Wiltwyck.  The  English  settlements  on  Long  Island  were  discouraged  from 
enlisting;  New  Amsterdam  raised  a  sizable  force,  and  forty-six  Marpesing  Fort 
Neck  Indians  were  added  as  auxiliaries.  Schepen  van  Couwenhoven,  Lieutenant 
Nicholas  Stillwell,  and  Sergeant  Peter  Ebel  were  in  charge,  under  Burgomaster 
Martin  Kregier  as  captain  lieutenant.  Five  Mohawks  obtained  the  release  of  a 
few  captives.  As  the  Indians  would  not  surrender  the  others  unless  they  received 
presents  and  peace  were  made  in  ten  days,  Kregier  set  out  to  attack  them.  His 
force  of  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  two  wagons  was 
guided  by  Rachel  La  Montagne,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity.  The  first  fort 
reached  had  been  abandoned.  A  second  was  reached  higher  in  the  mountains, 
but  no  Indians  were  there.  A  third  fort,  about  thirty-six  miles  southwest  of 
Wiltwyck,  was  surprised  by  Kregier  with  forty-five  men.  The  Dutch  killed  Chief 
Papequanaehen  and  fourteen  warriors,  besides  a  few  women  and  children,  with 
the  loss  of  three  killed  and  six  wounded.  Twenty-three  Dutch  captives  were 
recovered  and  thirteen  Indians  captured.  The  booty  was  large.  The  country 
entranced  the  Dutch,  who  were  amazed  at  its  fertility.  It  now  forms  part  of 
Ulster  County.  A  third  expedition  consisted  of  fifty-four  soldiers  and  a  party 
of  Long  Island  Indians.  It  found  no  savages  and  withdrew.  Many  captured 
Europeans  were  returned  and  negotiations  were  opened  to  recover  the  others. 

Only  three  captives  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  the  spring  of 
1664.  A  general  peace  was  urged  by  other  tribes  and  welcomed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
had  found  the  Connecticut  people  were  tampering  with  the  Wappingers.  On  May 
15,  chiefs  from  the  Esopus,  Wappingers  and  other  river  tribes,  and  from  the 
Hackensack,  Staten  Island,  and  Long  Island  Indians  met  Stuyvesant  at  Fort 
Amsterdam.  Sewackenamo,  chief  of  the  Esopus,  calling  on  Bachtamo,  his  god, 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Dutch  Governor,  and  the  treaty  was  signed 
the  next  day.  The  guns  of  Fort  Amsterdam  fired  a  salute.  The  Esopus  country 
was  ceded  to  the  Dutch.  The  Indians  were  to  trade  at  the  Rondout  only  three 
canoes  at  a  time.  The  Hackensack  and  Staten  Island  Indians  became  bound  for 
the  faithful  observance  of  the  treaty.  Stuyvesant  proclaimed  a  day  of  general 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  in  token  of  the  general  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

ENGLISH  ADVANCE  ALARMS  STUYVESANT 


A  STREAM  of  English  from  New  England  had  been  settling  along  the  North 
Shore  of  Long  Island  eastward  from  Oyster  Bay,  which  belonged  to  them 
under  the  Hartford  treaty.  Southampton  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut  in  1644,  and  Easthampton  in  1658.  Farther  west  settlements  were 
begun  at  Huntington  and  Setauket  and  taken  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Court  at  Hartford. 

The  New  England  Commissioners  at  Boston  wrote  Stuyvesant  to  permit 
their  planters  bent  on  a  settlement  on  the  Hudson  to  pass  freely,  promising  they 
would  demean  themselves  peaceably,  and  pay  such  moderate  duties  as  may  be 
expected  in  such  cases.  They  said  the  Hartford  agreement  that  the  English 
should  not  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  Hudson  “doth  not  prejudice  the  rights 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  upland  country,  nor  give  any  right  to  the  Dutch  there.” 

Stuyvesant  explained  that  his  orders  would  not  permit  him  to  do  as  requested. 
He  wrote  home  asking  for  a  frigate  of  sixteen  guns  to  protect  the  river  and 
transport  troops.  The  Massachusetts  General  Court  sent  its  agents  to  plead  with 
Stuyvesant.  They  held  that  as  the  upper  Hudson  Valley  was  covered  by  the 
Massachusetts  patent,  within  which  the  Dutch  might  have  intruded,  the  river 
should  be  free  to  them  as  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  were  free  to  the  countries  along 
their  banks.  The  boundary  twenty  miles  inland  from  the  sea  did  not  touch  the 
southern  line  of  Massachusetts.  Hence  the  treaty  did  not  affect  Massachusetts. 
Stuyvesant  replied  that  the  Massachusetts  patent  was  not  granted  until  after  that 
of  the  West  India  Company.  Hence  it  could  not  take  its  place.  The  river  had 
been  discovered  by  the  Dutch  and  actually  colonized  for  more  than  thirty-seven 
years,  while  the  Massachusetts  patent  was  only  thirty-two  years  old.  The  new¬ 
comers  were  the  intruders  rather  than  the  Dutch.  The  situation  was  analagous 
to  that  of  the  Thames  which  the  English  never  had  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of 
all  nations.  The  Dutch  did  not  forbid  their  Indians  to  trade  with  other  nations; 
but  they  could  not  permit  Massachusetts  or  any  other  foreign  government  to 
come  and  trade  on  their  own  purchased  territory.  Had  the  claim  been  presented 
when  the  treaty  of  Hartford  was  negotiated,  it  would  have  been  discussed  fairly 
and  fully  disproved. 

Stuyvesant  was  well  aware  of  the  perilous  situation.  He  wrote  to  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber  to  beware  of  the  English.  Their  demands  and  encroach¬ 
ments  were  giving  him  great  concern.  He  asked  for  reinforcements  and  for  a 
frigate  to  enable  him  to  repel  the  assumption  of  the  English  that  they  alone 
had  chartered  rights  to  the  lands  northward.  Virginia  ever  maintained  her 
friendly  attitude.  Notwithstanding  the  Navigation  Act,  Dutch  vessels  carried 
the  products  of  her  plantations  to  Europe  and  brought  back  the  luxuries  of  the 
Dutch  cities.  Stuyvesant  sent  Nicholas  Varlett,  his  brother-in-law,  with  Captain 
Bryan  Newton,  to  Jamestown,  to  negotiate  a  colonial  treaty.  The  Dutch  were  to 
try  also  to  enlist  as  many  Scotchmen  as  they  could;  and  to  discover  the  feeling 
in  Maryland  toward  South  River.  The  treaty  permitted  free  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  between  New  Netherland  and  Virginia.  The  Assembly  forthwith  put  it 
into  effect.  The  New  Netherland  Council  as  quickly  established  a  favorable  tariff 
on  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  Virginia. 

Governor  Berkeley  also  sent  Sir  Henry  Moody  of  Gravesend  on  an  embassy 
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to  the  Monhadoes  to  exchange  ratifications.  New  Amsterdam  received  the 
ambassador  of  the  Governor  and  Assembly  of  Virginia  with  every  honor  due  his 
rank.  Halberdiers  formed  a  guard  of  honor  to  escort  him  to  his  lodgings.  Moody 
presented  private  letters  from  Berkeley  asking  a  loan  of  4,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
to  be  returned  in  kind  the  following  November.  Twelve  hundred  guilders  were 
advanced  and  the  treaty  was  adopted.  Stuyvesant  tried  in  vain,  however,  to 
draw  the  Governor  into  a  recognition  of  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Netherland. 

Charles  II  passed  through  The  Hague  on  his  return  to  the  throne,  and  was 
superbly  entertained.  Taking  leave  of  the  States  General,  he  declared  he  should 
feel  jealous  if  the  Dutch  should  have  any  friends  before  England.  Holland  still 
prospered  on  the  sea  more  than  her  adversary.  Whether  Charles  was  sincere 
is  an  open  question,  but  beneath  the  outward  show  of  good  will,  the  strong 
current  of  trade  rivalry  was  sweeping  the  two  countries  into  open  hostility. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Charles  reached  London,  Lord  Baltimore  made  a  demand 
of  the  West  India  Company  to  surrender  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay.  Captain  James  Neale,  his  agent,  added  the  threat  that  Lord  Baltimore 
would  use  all  lawful  means  to  defend  his  rights  and  subject  the  Dutch  to  his 
authority.  The  College  of  the  XIX  replied  that  they  would  use  all  the  means 
God  and  Nature  had  given  them  to  protect  the  inhabitants  and  defend  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  New  Netherland  was  only  just  paying  expenses.  The  West  India 
Company  had  laid  out  a  million  guilders  and  so  far  had  had  no  return.  The 
College  of  the  XIX  petitioned  the  States  General  to  instruct  their  ambassador  in 
London  to  demand  of  the  king  that  Lord  Baltimore  be  restrained  in  his  pretensions 
until  a  boundary  line  could  be  settled,  and  also  that  the  territory  the  British  had 
seized  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  be  restored,  and  the  English  residents 
required  to  conduct  themselves  as  Dutch  subjects.  The  petition  wanted  the  free 
use  of  English  ports  for  the  company’s  ships  restored.  Before  the  Dutch  ambas¬ 
sador  set  out  for  London  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  memorials 
and  other  papers  respecting  the  plantations  in  America  and  to  report  to  the  council 
from  time  to  time.  Lord  Say  and  Seal  was  one  of  the  foremost  members.  A 
standing  council  of  trade  was  created.  A  patent  constituted  Hyde,  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  his  associates,  a  Standing  Council  for  Foreign  Plantations  to  get 
information,  regulate  trade,  and  make  them  more  useful  to  England  and  England 
to  them. 

The  parliament  which  restored  the  throne  added  still  more  offensive  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  Navigation  Act.  After  December  1,  1660,  no  merchandise  could  be 
imported  or  exported  by  any  of  his  majesty’s  plantations  or  territories  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  except  in  English  vessels,  of  which  the  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  were  English.  Thus  the  ports  of  New  England,  Virginia 
and  Maryland  were  closed  to  all  Dutch  trading  vessels. 

The  royalists  did  not  forget,  and  were  inclined  to  take  severe  measures 
against  Puritans  and  dissenters.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  foreseeing 
a  new  exodus  to  flee  persecution,  offered  large  inducements  to  settlers  between 
the  North  and  South  Rivers  still  bare  of  inhabitants.  A  new  charter  granted  each 
colonist  fifteen  leagues  of  land  along  the  coast,  as  far  in  depth  “as  any  plantation 
hath  or  may  be  settled  in  New  Netherland.”  They  might  choose  a  successor  to 
the  Director  General — Stuyvesant,  or  another — in  case  of  disputes.  Courteous 
treatment  and  freedom  of  conscience  were  stressed  among  the  inducements. 

Whalley  and  Goffe,  the  fugitive  regicides,  were  in  New  Amsterdam,  when 
Massachusetts,  adopting  an  apologetic  address  to  Charles,  ordered  the  royal 
warrants  executed, — even  asked  Stuyvesant  to  surrender  these  men.  They  found 
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a  safe  refuge  in  New  Haven.  '  Governor  Winthrop  at  Hartford  himself  pre¬ 
pared  the  loyal  address  of  the  General  Court.  The  king  was  besought  to  accept 
the  colony  as  a  little  branch  of  his  empire.  A  royal  charter  was  asked  to  assure 
possession  against  their  noxious  Dutch  neighbors  of  the  territory  of  which  “they 
had  not  so  much  as  the  copy  of  a  patent.” 

Winthrop  set  out  for  London  to  procure  a  royal  charter,  which  was.  if 
possible,  to  include  the  region  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  Delaware  Bay. 
Before  he  embarked  he  accepted  “honorable  and  kind  reception”  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  He  took  passage  aboard  the  Dutch  ship  “De  Trouw.” 

New  Haven  was  slow  in  submitting  to  Charles  and  performed  its  obeisance 
with  little  grace.  Extreme  Puritans  did  not  conceal  their  disgust.  They  had  not 
been  slow  to  learn  of  the  liberal  inducements  to  settlers  offered  by  the  West 
India  Company  for  the  lands  between  the  North  and  South  Rivers.  Fen  and 
Treat,  their  magistrates,  with  two  others,  came  to  New  Amsterdam' to  obtain  a 
tract  for  settlement  under  the  Dutch.  They  could  not  make  satisfactory  terms, 
however,  and  withdrew. 

Slavery  was  lawful  in  all  the  colonies.  The  first  slaves  were  brought  from 
Africa  in  1652.  In  a  letter  dated  September  20,  1660,  the  Directors  of  Holland 
wrote  to  Governor  Stuyvesant  telling  of  negro  slaves  aboard  the  ship  “Eycksen- 
boom,”  who  “are  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  upon  their  arrival.” 

Many  slaves  came  from  Cormeline  on  the  African  Coast.  The  white  owners 
were  severe  and  harsh  toward  their  human  chattels.  They  placed  on  their  necks 
iron  collars  often  bearing  the  owner’s  initials  or  name.  Each  night  the  slaves 
were  chained  fast,  whether  in  the  slave  kitchen,  cellar,  or  outhouse.  Pieces  of 
the  chains  have  been  found  in  recent  years  when  some  of  the  old-time  farm 
houses  were  being  demolished.  In  1665  negro  slavery  was  flourishing  north 
and  south.  In  1711,  the  negroes  endeavored  to  strike  for  freedom,  but  failed. 
They  were  punished,  often  by  torture. 

The  Dutch  carried  on  a  successful  slave  trade  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  where 
they  had  a  colony.  However,  with  plots  to  murder  secretly  arranged  by  some 
of  the  Spanish  negroes,  and  with  other  negroes  intriguing  underhandedly  with 
the  wily  Indians,  the  instinctive  mind  of  the  Netherlander  realized  that  negro 
slavery  was  dangerous,  not  only,  but  also  wrong.  Their  strict  church  catechism 
helped  them  to  this  conclusion.  They  were  a  religious  people,  but  never  narrow 
in  their  beliefs.  Gradually,  but  surely,  they  abandoned  slavery. 

When  Andros  was  Governor  of  New  York,  in  1679,  the  Council  resolved 
that  no  Indian  could  be  held  in  bondage.  Discrimination  had  been  practiced 
in  favor  of  the  free  natives  of  New  York  against  the  natives  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indians,  who  were  often  held  as  chattels.  The  Council  ordered  that  no 
Indian  could  be  forced  into  bondage,  unless  those  formerly  brought  from  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy  or  other  foreign  parts.  The  final  order  read :  “That  all 
Indians  here  have  always  been  and  are,  free,  and  not  slaves,  except  such  as  have 
been  formerly  brought  from  the  bay  or  other  foreign  parts.  But  if  any  shall  be 
brought  hereafter  into  the  government,  within  the  space  of  six  months,  they  are 
to  be  disposed  of,  as  soon  as  may  be,  out  of  the  government.  But  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  six  months,  all  that  shall  be  brought  here  from  those  parts 
and  landed,  to  be  as  free  as  other  free  Indians.” 

Just  as  Dorigan  was  quitting  the  governorship  in  1688,  the  order  for  the 
education  of  Indian  slaves  and  negroes  was  dropped,  but  it  was  resolved  that 
Indian  slaves  in  the  province,  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain,  that  can  give  an 
account  of  their  Christian  faith  and  say  the  Lord’s  prayer,  be  forthwith  set  at 
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liberty,  and  sent  home  by  the  first  conveyance,  and  likewise  them  that  shall 
hereafter  come  to  the  Province.”  All  of  which  merely  confirmed  the  action  of 
the  Council  the  previous  year. 

During  1824  to  1826  the  traffic  in  negroes  on  Long  Island  ceased  altogether. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

ENGLISH  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  COVET  DUTCH  LANDS 

A  TREATY  of  trade  and  alliance  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  was 
on  the  boards.  Charles  sent  to  The  Hague  an  ambassador,  Sir  George  Down¬ 
ing,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1642.  Able,  haughty,  unscrupulous,  he  fought  for  the 
Parliament,  and  Cromwell  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  States  General.  He 
made  himself  disliked ;  he  insulted  the  fugitive  king.  Changing  with  the  tide,  he 
was  now  in  favor  with  the  Royalists,  and  was  sent  back  to  his  old  post.  Charles 
was  anxious  to  let  the  negotiations  drag,  for  the  problems  were  not  easy  of  solu¬ 
tion.  Sir  Henry,  third  Earl  of  Stirling,  demanded  that  the  Dutch  on  Long  Island 
should  be  brought  under  England.  Lord  Baltimore  wanted  the  territory  adjoining 
Delaware  River  and  Bay,  and  there  was  the  new  Act  of  Navigation  with  its 
perplexities. 

The  Dutch  were  eager  for  immediate  decision.  On  September  14,  1662,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  but  the  bright  outlook  it  gave  was  only  momentary.  Amster¬ 
dam  led  London  as  the  world’s  business  capital.  Dutch  trade  had  out-distanced 
the  English.  And  yet  the  last  amendment  to  the  Navigation  Act  had  excluded 
foreigners  from  all  trade  with  British  colonies.  This  was  a  serious  grievance  in 
the  minds  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  was  evaded  without  scruple  in  America  very  openly. 

New  England  envied  the  Dutch  at  her  door  and  accepted  the  new  oppressive 
conditions  with  unconcern.  The  trade  treaty  with  New  Netherland  had  brought 
prosperity  to  Virginia,  and  as  soon  as  she  began  to  writhe  under  the  new  Navi¬ 
gation  Act,  she  sent  Berkeley  to  London  to  obtain  relief  from  its  onerous  pro¬ 
visions.  The  secret  evasions  were  no  secret  in  London.  Instead  of  relief,  Ber¬ 
keley  was  cautioned  to  take  strict  measures  to  suppress  the  unlawful  trade,  so 
advantageous  to  the  Virginia  colony. 

Winthrop  was  more  fortunate.  He  obtained  jurisdiction  over  an  unlimited 
territory,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Narragansett  Bay;  north  by  Massachusetts,  south 
by  the  sea,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  adjoining  islands.  New  Haven 
was  not  excluded.  It  was  given  to  Connecticut  with  the  whole  of  Long  Island 
and  the  larger  part  of  New  Netherland.  A  royal  charter,  destined  to  become 
famous,  affirmed  the  gift. 

The  English  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  were  prompt  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  Connecticut.  Captain  John  Youngs  was  sent  as  deputy  from  Southold 
to  the  General  Court  at  Hartford. 

Stuyvesant  informed  the  Connecticut  authorities  that  the  boundary  treaty  of 
1650  had  been  nullified  by  Youngs’s  earlier  proceedings,  and  that  the  Dutch  au¬ 
thorities  had  just  ground  for  demanding  all  their  rights  to  the  territory  between 
Greenwich  and  the  Connecticut  River.  The  General  Court  upheld  Youngs,  Captain 
Nicholas  Varlett,  Stuyvesant’s  agent,  was  invited  to  inspect  the  charter.  Stuy¬ 
vesant  was  asked  to  make  no  trouble  and  not  to  interfere  with,  or  molest,  the  sub- 
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jects  of  his  majesty.  Southold  was  accepted  as  part  of  Connecticut,  and  Youngs 
was  made  a  freeman  of  the  corporation. 

Westchester  was  incorporated  with  Connecticut  and  ordered  to  send 
deputies  to  the  next  General  Court.  Greenwich  was  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  at  Fairfield.  Huntington,  Setauket,  and  Oyster  Bay  were  directed 
to  choose  constables.  “All  the  Plantations  on  the  island” — Jamaica,  Flushing, 
Gravesend,  Heemstede,  and  Middelburgh — were  ordered  to  appear  likewise  at 
Hartford. 

New  Haven  protested,  but  in  vain.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Westchester  did 
not  nominate  magistrates  as  usual,  Stuyvesant  made  inquiry,  and  the  people  obeyed 
his  mandate.  Soon  after  the  Connecticut  Council  sent  eighteen  soldiers  to  West¬ 
chester,  under  Captain  John  Talcott,  to  choose  a  constable  and  swear  him  in  office. 
Talcott  absolved  the  people  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Dutch,  summarily  ousted 
the  Dutch  magistrates  and  filled  their  places. 

Stuyvesant  was  instructed  to  sound  Winthrop,  who  was  distrusted  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  effect  a  settlement  with  Connecticut.  He  went  to  Boston  and 
asked  Winthrop  and  Talcott  whether  they  considered  the  Hartford  treaty  still  in 
force.  They  asked  a  year  to  give  reply.  The  other  Commissioners  held  the 
Hartford  treaty  binding,  except  for  the  rights  of  Connecticut  under  her  late  char¬ 
ter,  and  they  would  not  tolerate  its  violation.  They  offered  to  give  the  Dutch  a 
hearing  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Stuyvesant  was  foiled.  He  held  the  Hart¬ 
ford  treaty  binding  and  offered  to  arbitrate  the  questions  in  dispute  before  a 
court  of  disinterested  persons.  Pie  also  asked  for  a  free  inter-colonial  trade  in 
the  products  of  the  colonies  and  an  alliance  against  the  Indians.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  offered  to  leave  the  question  of  an  alliance  to  the  home  government,  and 
to  open  trade  not  in  conflict  with  the  Navigation  Act. 

In  Stuyvesant’s  absence,  Talcott,  through  James  Christie,  his  agent,  had  in¬ 
formed  the  residents  of  Gravesend,  Heemstede,  Flushing,  and  Jamaica  that  they 
were  under  Connecticut.  Christie  was  arrested  in  Gravesend  by  Sheriff  Stilwell 
and  sent  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  angry  people  ransacked  Stilwell’s  house  to 
find  him.  They  threatened  more  drastic  measures  unless  Christie  was  discharged. 
The  Council  backed  Stilwell  and  ordered  all  the  villages  to  send  seditious  agents 
to  the  fort.  A  petition  was  sent  to  Hartford  praying  for  protection  at  the  hands 
of  Sergeant  Hubbard,  who  had  obtained  his  release  from  Stuyvesant  in  1656  on  a 
promise  of  good  behavior.  It  was  signed  by  many  English  living  in  Jamaica, 
Middelburgh,  and  Pleemstede.  Hubbard  asked  the  General  Court  to  reduce  the 
adjoining  villages  on  Long  Island.  Armed  Englishmen,  under  Richard  Panton, 
led  the  way,  threatening  the  people  of  Midwout  with  pillage  if  they  did  not  arm 
against  the  Dutch  authoritv. 

o  J 

Stuyvesant  sent  three  agents  to  Hartford  to  urge  the  Hartford  treaty,  but 
Connecticut  stood  firmly  on  her  charter.  Winthrop  declared  that  the  patent  did 
not  claim  any  right  to  New  Netherland.  The  committee  instead  told  the  Dutch : 
“We  know  of  no  New  Netherland  unless  you  can  show  a  patent  to  it  from  his 
majesty.” 

In  vain  did  the  Dutch  cite  the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  and  the 
Hartford  treaty.  They  pronounced  the  charter  only  for  commerce.  “If  you  can¬ 
not  show  a  patent  for  the  land  it  must  fall  to  us.”  They  offered  to  let  the  Dutch 
keep  what  they  actually  held,  but  would  not  be  hindered  in  possessing  what  did 
not  belong  to  them. 

When  the  Dutch  offered  to  compromise  by  leaving  Westchester  under  Con¬ 
necticut  while  the  disaffected  towns  on  Long  Island  should  remain  under  New 
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Netherland,  the  Commissioners  replied  that  they  knew  of  no  such  province,  that  a 
Dutch  Governor  ruled  the  Dutch  Plantation  on  Manhattan,  Long  Island  was 
included  in  their  patent,  and  they  were  determined  to  possess  and  maintain  it. 
The  Assembly  addressed  Stuyvesant  a  letter  as  “Director  General  at  the  Mana- 
dos,”  and  the  humbled  envoys  brought  it  back.  The  Assembly  resolved  that  it 
would  delay  exerting  authority  on  western  Long  Island,  although  claiming  juris¬ 
diction  over  Westchester  and  Stamford. 

Stuyvesant  resolved  to  call  a  popular  assembly,  Landt’s  Vergaderinge.  Fort 
Orange  and  Esopus  were  too  far  away,  but  Breuckelen,  Midwout,  Amersfoort, 
Boswyck,  New  Utrecht,  Bergen,  Harlem,  and  New  Amsterdam  all  sent  delegates. 
The  situation  of  the  province  was  laid  to  mismanagement  and  indifference  at 
home  in  a  remonstrance  sent  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber.  The  contention  of 
Connecticut  was  reviewed.  In  forwarding  the  document,  Stuyvesant  urged  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute,  that  the  English  on  Long  Island  should  be 
commanded  to  return  to  their  allegiance  and  the  Dutch  exhorted  to  remain  loyal. 
The  original  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  should  be  confirmed  under  the 
great  seal. 

While  this  was  being  done  Long  Island  was  in  revolt.  Anthony  Waters  of 
Heemstede  and  John  Coe  of  Middelburgh,  heading  seventy  or  eighty  armed  men, 
had  proclaimed  the  king  in  several  English  settlements,  appointed  new  magis¬ 
trates,  changed  names,  and  threatened  the  Dutch  villages.  Flushing  became 
Newarke;  Middelburgh,  Hastings;  Jamaica,  Crafford;  and  Oyster  Bay,  Folestone. 
Gravesend  and  Heemstede  remained. 

Stuyvesant  sent  troops  to  protect  the  Dutch  villages.  He  wrote  to  Hartford, 
accepting  a  mutual  forbearance  of  jurisdiction  which  his  agents  had  declined.  This 
surrendered  Westchester  and  the  English  villages  on  Long  Island. 

Dutch  possession  of  New  Netherland  was  the  stumbling  block  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Act  and  the  British  colonial  policy.  The  Privy  Council  warned  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  North  American  colonies  that  it  must  be  enforced.  John  Scott  and 
George  Baxter  had  returned  to  England.  Scott  asked  the  King  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  government  of  Long  Island,  claiming  to  have  purchased  almost  a  third, 
or  to  let  the  inhabitants  elect  a  governor  and  assistants  yearly.  This  was  referred 
to  the  Council  for  Foreign  Plantations,  which  already  was  considering  the  con¬ 
flicting  claim  of  Lord  Stirling.  Scott  accused  the  Dutch  of  being  the  real  cause  of 
the  frustration  of  the  Navigation  Act.  He  brought  back  to  America  instructions 
in  regard  to  the  Navigation  laws  and  credentials  to  the  New  England  governors. 

Connecticut  appointed  him  a  commissioner  at  Setauket,  where  he  was  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  Talcott,  Youngs,  and  Woodhull.  He  began  to  adjust  trouble 
in  the  English  villages,  surrendered  by  Stuyvesant.  He  told  the  inhabitants  who 
wanted  this  or  that  the  King  had  granted  Long  Island  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
soon  would  act.  A  combination  to  govern  themselves  independently  was  formed 
by  Heemstede,  Gravesend,  Flushing,  Middelburgh,  Jamaica,  and  Oyster  Bay. 
Scott  was  chosen  president  to  serve  until  the  Duke  of  York  should  set  up  a  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Scott  proclaimed  the  King  and  set  out  to  reduce  the  Dutch  villages  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men.  Breuckelen  was  obstinate,  and  he  struck 
Captain  Kregier’s  young  son  who  refused  to  salute  the  flag.  Midwout  was  as 
stubborn.  Amersfoort  and  New  Utrecht  repelled  him,  but  Scott  seized  the  block 
house  at  New  Utrecht  and  fired  a  salute  to  the  British  flag.  Stuyvesant  sent  agents 
to  Tamaica  to  arrange  a  truce  with  Scott.  They  were  told  frankly  the  Duke  of 
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York  intended  to  take  over,  not  only  Long  Island,  but  the  whole  of  New 
Netherland. 

The  schout  and  magistrates  of  the  “Five  Dutch  Towns’’  drew  up  a  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber.  Stuyvesant  was  advised  to  fortify  New 
Amsterdam  by  the  authorites.  A  loan  of  30,000  guilders  was  raised.  Stuyvesant, 
with  a  military  escort,  went  to  Heemstede  to  meet  the  president  and  deputies  of 
the  English  towns.  The  agreement  was  made  by  Burgomaster  Van  Cortland, 
Jacob  Backer,  and  John  Lawrence  for  the  Dutch  and  Captain  Underhill,  Daniel 
Denton,  and  Adam  Mott  for  the  English.  It  left  the  English  towns  on  the  island 
under  royal  jurisdiction  for  twelve  months,  or  until  the  King  and  the  States  Gen¬ 
eral  could  settle  the  whole  matter  about  the  island  and  adjacent  places.  The  Dutch 
towns  were  left  under  Dutch  authority.  Free  egress  and  regress  was  accorded  to 
the  nationals  on  both  sides  alike. 

Stuyvesant  called  another  Landtag  at  the  suggestion  of  the  schout,  burgomas¬ 
ter,  and  schepens  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  delegates  were  elected  promptly. 
They  met  in  the  City  Hall  on  April  10,  1664.  They  were: 

New  Amsterdam — Burgomaster  Cornells  Steenwyck  and  Schepen  Jacob 
Becker. 

Rensselaerwyck — Jeremias  van  Rensselaer,  director,  and  Dirck  van  Schel- 
luvne,  secretary. 

Fort  Orange — Jan  Verbeck  and  Gerrit  van  Schlectenhorst. 

Breuckelen — William  Bredenbent  and  Albert  Comelis  Wantenaar. 

Midwout — Jan  Strycker  and  William  Guilliams. 

Amersfoort — Elbert  Elbertsen  and  Coert  Stevenson. 

New  Utrecht — David  Jochemsen  and  Cornells  Beeckman. 

Boswyck — Jan  van  Cleef  and  Gysbert  Teunissen. 

New  Haarlem — Daniel  Terneur  and  Johannes  Verveeler. 

Wiltwyck— Thomas  Chambers  and  Gysbert  van  Imbroeck. 

Bergen — Engelbert  Steenhuysen  and  Hermanus  Smeeman. 

Staten  Island — David  de  Marest  and  Pierre  Billou. 

Van  Rensselaer  from  the  oldest  colony  presided,  but  under  protest  on  the 
part  of  New  Amsterdam. 

The  provincial  government  was  called  upon  to  protect  the  colony  against 
the  Indians  and  the  English.  Stuyvesant  asked  supplies  for  a  regular  force,  or 
else  to  call  out  every  third  man.  He  had  exceeded  his  powers  already  in  raising 
and  maintaining  troops.  The  Assembly’s  advice  was  asked  regarding  war  with 
the  Indians  and  the  English,  the  enrollment  of  two  hundred  militia  and  taxation 
to  raise  funds.  The  delegates  refused  to  vote  supplies  and  adjourned  for  a  week. 

Aid  against  Connecticut  was  demanded  at  the  same  time  of  the  States  Gen¬ 
eral  by  the  West  India  directors  and  the  Amsterdam  burgomasters.  The  States 
General  finally  was  aroused  to  action.  The  Ambassador  in  London  was  to  demand 
the  ratification  of  the  Hartford  Boundary  Treaty  by  Great  Britain.  The  Long 
Island  towns  were  ordered  to  remain  under  New  Netherland  until  the  boundary 
could  be  settled.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Oostdorp,  Gravesend,  Heemstede, 
Vlissingen,  Middelburgh,  Rustdorp,  Amersfoort,  Midwout,  New  Utrecht,  Breucke¬ 
len  and  Boswyck.  Sixty  additional  soldiers  were  ordered  to  Fort  Amsterdam. 
Stuyvesant  was  directed  to  exterminate  the  Esopus  Indians,  to  check  the  English 
and  bring  the  revolted  English  villages  into  allegiance. 

When  the  Assembly  met  again  it  was  informed  of  the  instructions,  but  the 
Indians  were  at  peace  and  the  English  as  ten  to  one  in  numbers. 

Hartford  promptly  arrested  Scott,  accepted  allegiance  of  the  English  towns 
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through  their  delegates  at  Heemstede,  and  claimed  all  Long  Island.  Winthrop 
soon  after  installed  new  officers  in  a  tour  of  Long  Island  and  removed  Scott’s 
appointees.  Stuyvesant  went  to  meet  him,  but  his  claims  to  the  island  by  right  of 
discovery,  purchase,  and  possession  and  the  Hartford  treaty  went  for  naught. 
Winthrop  claimed  the  whole  country  without  pretending  friendship,  and  asserted 
an  unquestioned  title  for  his  king. 

Stuyvesant,  encouraged  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  colony,  did  not 
cease  to  hope.  Holland  was  the  all-powerful,  all-successful  trade  rival  of  Eng 
land.  The  British  revenues  were  suffering,  it  was  alleged,  because  quantities  of 
tobacco  were  conveyed  to  New  Netherland  by  traders  to  Virginia,  New  England, 
Maryland,  and  Long  Island,  entailing  a  loss  of  10,000  pounds  or  more  a  year. 
The  Plantation  Board  determined  to  put  the  severe  clauses  of  the  Navigation  Act 
in  force.  Governor  Berkeley’s  brother  on  top  of  all  else  wanted  to  possess 
New  Jersey. 

Everything  might  be  accomplished  at  a  stroke.  Charles  granted  his  brother, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  and  Albany,  a  vast  American  domain,  to  include  Long 
Island  and  the  islands  near  by,  Lord  Stirling  having  released  his  title,  all  the 
lands  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Delaware  Bay,  including  all  of  New 
Netherland,  and  a  part  of  Connecticut  confirmed  to  Winthrop  and  his  associates 
two  years  before.  James  was  in  charge  of  the  fleet  as  Lord  High  Admiral. 
He  detached  four  ships,  the  “Guinea,”  thirty-six  guns;  the  “Elias,”  thirty  guns; 
the  “Martin,”  sixteen  guns,  and  the  chartered  transport  “William  and  Nicholas,” 
ten  guns.  About  four  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  with  their  officers  were  taken 
aboard,  Sir  Richard  Nicolls  was  in  command  with  a  commission  in  his  pocket 
to  act  as  deputy  governor  for  the  duke  after  the  conquest. 

The  royal  commissioners  on  board  carried  letters  ordering  the  New  England 
governors  to  assist  in  reducing  the  Dutch  to  subjection,  Massachusetts  did  not 
wish  to  strengthen  the  royal  power  and  held  aloof ;  but  Connecticut  was  not  so 
reluctant.  Governor  Winthrop  joined  the  squadron  and  became  a  messenger 
from  Nicolls  to  Stuyvesant. 

When  he  heard  from  Captain  Thomas  Willett  that  the  expedition  had  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  Stuyvesant  called  in  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  to  assist 
the  council,  a  loan  was  sought  and  ships  destined  to  Curacao  were  held  in  port. 
The  West  India  directors  sent  word  however,  that  no  danger  need  be  feared  as 
it  had  been  represented  the  expedition  was  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  New 
England.  Stuyvesant  was  thrown  off  his  guard ;  he  let  the  ships  sail  to  Curacao, 
and  started  to  Fort  Orange,  only  to  come  back  in  consternation. 

Nicolls  was  about  to  anchor  in  Nyack  (Gravesend)  Bay.  He  blockaded 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  cut  communications  between  Manhattan  and  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey,  captured  a  few  yachts  bound  to  Delaware  Bay 
and  seized  the  block  house  on  Staten  Island.  Stuyvesant  was  summoned  the 
next  day  to  surrender  the  Island  of  Manhattan  and  the  forts.  Nicolls  offered 
full  protection  with  the  enjoyment  of  property  to  all  who  should  submit.  Stuy¬ 
vesant  called  the  council  and  burgomasters  together,  but  he  was  afraid  the  people 
might  be  seduced  by  the  attractive  offer  of  the  English  and  refused  to  give  out 
the  letter  from  Nicolls. 

The  people  wanted  to  know.  The  burgomasters  told  a  meeting  of  citizens 
the  terms  offered,  but  they  demanded  to  see  the  letter  itself.  Stuyvesant  himself 
addressed  the  meeting  and  tried  to  encourage  the  town  to  hold  out.  He  finally 
yielded  to  the  demand  and  showed  the  letter  already  distributed  by  Nicolls  among 
the  people  on  Long  Island. 
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Nicolls  sent  Winthrop  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  Stuyvesant  to  entreat  him 
further  to  yield.  He  promised  the  Dutch  every  trading  privilege  they  enjoyed 
under  their  own  rule,  the  right  to  go  and  come  in  their  own  vessels  freely,  but 
Stuyvesant  declined  the  offer.  When  he  read  Nicolls’  second  letter  to  the  council 
and  burgomasters  in  the  fort,  they  desired  that  it  should  be  made  public. 
Stuyvesant  protested,  but  the  burgomasters  were  firm,  and  Stuyvesant  in  a  rage 
tore  the  letter  to  pieces.  The  people  refused  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  and 
three  citizens  asked  to  see  the  letter.  Stuyvesant  made  a  copy  from  the  bits 
reassembled  and  gave  it  to  the  burgomasters.  He  sent  Nicolls  a  long  defense  of 
the  Dutch  title,  protested  against  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  offered  to  treat. 

Nicolls  sent  Captain  Hyde,  the  squadron  commander,  to  reduce  the  fort. 
Volunteers  from  New  England  and  Long  Island  had  camped  below  Breuckelen 
near  Fulton  Ferry,  where  Hyde  landed  the  troops  from  his  ships.  The  other 
vessels  came  up  the  bay  under  full  sail  and  took  anchorage  between  the  Fort 
and  Governors  Island.  Stuyvesant  watched  them  from  the  rampart  while  the 
two  domines  begged  him  to  yield  and  spare  needless  bloodshed.  At  the  head 
of  a  hundred  soldiers  he  marched  into  the  city  to  resist  the  English ;  he  offered 
an  accommodation  with  Nicolls,  but  nothing  except  the  white  flag  of  surrender 
was  acceptable  to  the  invader. 

The  people  refused  to  fight.  A  siege  would  lay  the  town  open  to  pillage 
and  loss  of  property  and  life.  Stuyvesant  saw  the  folly  of  resistance  and  the  terms 
of  surrender  were  aranged  next  day  at  his  bouw’erie.  There  was  only  one  dif¬ 
ference.  The  English  refused  to  carry  the  Dutch  garrison  back  home.  The  New 
England  and  Long  Island  volunteers  most  feared  by  the  inhabitants  were  kept 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Stuyvesant  marched  out  of  Fort  Amsterdam  at  the 
head  of  the  garrison  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  Nicolls  was  proclaimed  deputy 
governor  for  James.  New  Netherland  was  renamed  the  province  of  New  York. 
New  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  Long  Island  took  the  name  of  Yorkshire, 
while  Albania  was  chosen  for  the  territory  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware. 
The  red,  white  and  blue  tri-color  with  its  stripes  came  down  from  Fort  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  the  Cross  of  Saint  George,  emblem  of  Genoese  and  English  maritime 
supremacy,  was  raised  over  the  re-named  Fort  James,  where  it  was  to  stay  for 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

England  and  the  Dutch  Republic  were  at  peace  when  Charles  and  his 
counsellors,  cajoling  the  States  General  with  specious  professions  of  abiding 
friendship,  took  advantage  of  the  chaos,  and  seized  New  Netherland.  The  Dutch 
Republic  bided  its  time  and  declared  war.  De  Ruyter  defeated  the  English  fleet 
and  sailed  up  the  Thames.  The  Dutch  descended  on  Chatham  and  inflicted  on 
England  the  greatest  humiliation  in  her  naval  history. 

“On  the  part  of  England,"  says  John  Romeyn  Broadhead  in  his  History  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  “this  conquest  of  New  Netherland  was  an  act  of  peculiar  national  baseness.  It 
was  a  scandalous  outrage.  It  was  planned  in  secret  and  was  accomplished  with  deliberate 
deceit  toward  a  friendly  government.  None  but  Englishmen  had  the  impudence  to  do  so 
vile  a  wrong.  Its  true  motive  was  carefully  concealed  in  all  the  diplomatic  statements  which 
attempted  to  justify  the  deed.  The  navigation  laws  of  England,  which  were  chiefly  meant 
to  cripple  the  commerce  of  her  great  maritime  rival,  could  not  be  enforced  in  America  as 
long  as  that  rival  possessed  so  important  a  province  there.  The  intensely  selfish  spirit  of 
those  laws  eagerly  employed  the  most  unjustifiable  means  to  maintain  them.  Because  England 
coveted  New  Netherland,  and  not  because  she  had  any  rightful  claim,  she  treacherously 
seized  it  as  a  prize.  The  whole  transaction  was  eminently  characteristic  of  an  insolent  and 
overbearing  nation.  On  no  other  principle  than  that  which  frequently  afterward  governed 
the  predatory  aggressions  of  England  in  India  and  elsewhere  can  her  conquest  of  the  Dutch 
province  be  defended. 

“Nevertheless,  unjustifiable  as  was  the  deed,  the  temptation  to  commit  it  was  irresistible. 
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Its  actual  execution  was  probably  only  a  question  of  time.  The  event  itself  could  hardly 
have  been  avoided  by  the  Dutch  government,  unless  all  their  previous  policy  had  been 
reversed,  and  the  holding  of  New  Netherland  against  any  enemies  been  made  an  indis¬ 
pensable  obligation.  But  this  could  not  have  been  expected.  Neither  the  West  India 
Company — now  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy — nor  the  States  General  adequately  valued 
their  American  province.  It  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of  their  rule  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  New  Netherland  and  the  necessity  of  securing  it  seriously  engaged  the 
attention  of  Holland.  Even  then  their  indifference  encouraged  the  mousing  designs  of 
England.  Charles  II.  decreed  that  the  United  Netherlands  should  no  longer  have  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  North  America.  The  decree  wa,s  executed;  and  the  Dutch  province  became  the 
easy  prey  of  undeclared  enemies,  who  sneaked,  in  time  of  peace,  into  her  chief  harbor. 
New  York  replaced  New  Netherland  on  the  map  of  the  world.  Although  wars  in  Europe 
followed,  the  result  in  America  was  the  same.  Holland  retired  from  the  unequal  strife, 
leaving  France  and  Spain  to  contend  for  a  season  with  England  for  ultimate  supremacy 
in  North  America. 

“In  the  progress  of  years,  a  common  allegiance  and  common  dangers  produced  greater 
sympathy  among  the  Anglo-American  plantations.  Nevertheless,  although  incorporated  into 
the  British  colonial  empire,  New  York  never  lost  her  social  and  political  identity  and  her 
salutary  moral  influence.  It  was  her  lot  to  sustain  fiercer  trials,  and  gain  a  more  varied 
experience  than  any  other  American  state.  It  was  equally  her  destiny  to  temper  the  narrow 
characteristics  of  her  English  sister  colonies  with  the  larger  ideas  which  she  had  herself 
derived  from  Holland.  Midway  between  New  England  and  Virginia,  she  stood  for  nearly 
a  century  guarding  her  long  frontier  against  the  attacks  of  Canada;  and  at  length  she  became 
♦he  Pivot  Province,  on  which  hinged  the  most  important  movements  of  that  sublime  revolt 
against  the  oppression  of  England,  the  only  parallel  to  which  was  the  successful  struggle^  that 
the  forefathers  of  the  first  settlers,  maintained  against  the  gigantic  despotism  of  Spain.” 


CHAPTER  XXV 

NICOLLS  GRANTS  LIBERAL  PEACE— THE  DUKE’S  COLONY 

NICOLLS  atoned  for  the  act  of  his  king  and  country  by  making  the  most 
favorable  peace  with  Stuyvesant  ever  granted  by  a  conqueror.  It  furnishes 
a  precedent  by  its  entire  lack  of  oppressive  terms.  As  if  the  Stuart  Restoration 
were  being  re-enacted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  New  Netherland  was  received 
into  the  royal  fold  in  the  guise  of  a  prodigal  son.  Instead  of  adding  a  foreign 
province  to  his  empire,  the  king  was  merely  coming  again  into  his  own. 

Promises  of  popular  government  such  as  New  England  had,  did  much  to  make 
the  change  acceptable  to  the  Dutch.  They  were  deceived  in  this,  and  twenty 
years  passed  before  they  began  to  realize  their  hopes.  They  bowed  to  what  they 
could  not  help  until  in  another  century  their  children  were  to  rise  and  help  throw 
off  the  tyranny  of  English  rule. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  garrison  had  embarked  for  home,  Nicolls  dismissed 
the  volunteers  from  Long  Island  and  New  England  who  were  encamped  on  the 
Brooklyn  shore.  He  wrote  Captain  John  Youngs  of  Southold  asking  him  to  make 
out  a  list  of  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  that  they  might  be  rewarded.  He 
also  promised  that  deputies  from  the  several  towns  should  “in  convenient  time 
and  place  be  summoned  to  give  their  advice  in  all  matters  tending  to  the  benefit  of 
Long  Island.” 

The  government  functioned  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  A  month  after  the 
surrender  Stuyvesant  led  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Dutch  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  swearing  allegiance  to  Charles  II,  and  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Connecticut  boundary  offered  a  delicate  problem.  There  were  conflicting 
claims  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  and  of  New  Netherland.  When  the 
Connecticut  delegates  arrived  in  New  York  to  congratulate  the  governor,  the 
patents  were  considered.  Only  in  the  Duke’s  patent  was  Long  Island  specifically 
named.  The  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  had  been  abrogated  by  Governor 
Winthrop  in  a  speech  at  Gravesend  just  before  the  surrender.  Accordingly  the 
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southern  boundary  of  Connecticut  was  fixed  at  the  Sound  and  Long  Island  was 
placed  under  New  York.  Fisher’s  Island  was  awarded  to  New  York  for  the 
same  reasons  in  1668. 

Nicolls  addressed  Howell  and  Youngs,  Long  Island’s  representatives,  at 
New  York,  and  told  them  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  he  would 
inform  them  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  popular  assembly  he  had 
promised  to  call.  The  existing  magistrates  were  to  remain  in  office,  and  he 
promised  the  people  “equal  if  not  greater  freedoms  and  immunities  than  any  of 
his  majesty’s  colonies  in  New  England.”  Easthampton  called  a  town  meeting 
upon  the  return  of  Howell  and  Youngs,  and  declared  the  existing  laws  in  force 
until  further  orders  from  New  York. 

Paulus  Richards,  a  burgher  of  New  York,  established  a  vineyard  at  Little 
Fief  on  Long  Island  to  manufacture  wine.  Nicolls  granted  that  all  the  produce 
of  his  vines  should  be  forever  free  from  imposts  if  sold  in  gross,  and  free  for 
thirty  years  if  sold  at  retail  at  any  one  house  in  New  York.  Any  persons  planting 
vines  anywhere  in  the  province  were  required  to  pay  five  shillings  to  Richards 
for  each  acre  planted  in  recognition  of  his  enterprise  in  starting  a  new  industry. 

Nicolls  modified  the  Dutch  court  and  called  it  a  Court  of  Assizes  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Province.  To  the  Governor  and  council  who  had  composed 
it  previously,  Nicolls  added  the  high  sheriff  and  justices  from  each  of  three  new 
ridings.  Long  Island,  with  Westchester  and  Staten  Island  were  made  a  shire 
with  three  districts  or  ridings.  The  East  Riding  was  Suffolk  County;  the  West 
Riding,  Staten  Island,  Kings  County,  and  Newtown  in  Queens ;  the  North  Riding, 
the  remainder  of  Queens,  with  Westchester.  The  court  had  power  to  make, 
alter  and  abolish  laws.  It  was  not  a  popular  assembly.  Its  members  were 
dummies  chosen  by  the  Governor  and  dependent  on  his  will,  while  he  and  his 
council  made  and  interpreted  the  laws.  Whatever  was  done  was  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  absolute  power  limited  only  by  th& 
terms  of  surrender.  His  was  a  proprietary  government,  resting  on  the  Dutch 
by  right  of  conquest  and  on  the  English  of  Long  Island  by  reason  of  consent. 
The  Dutch  had  an  advantage  for  they  had  obtained  terms  from  the  conqueror 
which  guaranteed  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  inheritance  laws  and 
church  discipline. 

Charles  followed  the  custom  of  introducing  new  laws  as  soon  as  convenient, 
and  directed  Nicolls  to  submit  a  code  at  a  general  meeting  promised  to  the  people 
of  Long  Island  or  Yorkshire.  He  sought  copies  of  the  New  England  codes  in 
order  to  adopt  their  best  features,  while  he  relaxed  the  severe  penalties  for 
differences  of  religious  opinion.  The  meeting  was  called  in  Hempstead  for  the 
last  day  of  February,  1665.  Each  town  was  invited  to  send  two  delegates  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers.  Westchester  was  likewise  invited  but  New  York, 
Esopus,  Bergen  and  the  rest  of  the  province  were  left  out.  This  omission  deprived 
the  work  of  the  convention  of  its  representative  character. 

Thirty  four  delegates  assembled  in  the  town  hall  within  the  old  stockade 
at  Hempstead.  New  Utrecht  sent  Jacques  Cortelyou  and  Younger  Fosse; 
Gravesend,  James  Hubbard  and  John  Bowne ;  Flatlands,  Elbert  Elbertsen  and 
Roeloff  Martense;  Flatbush,  John  Stryker  and  Hendrick  Jorassen ;  Bushwick, 
John  Stealman  and  Guisbert  Teunis;  Brooklyn,  Frederick  Lubbertsen  and  John 
Evertsen;  Newtown,  Richard  Betts  and  John  Coe;  Flushing,  Elias  Doughty, 
and  Richard  Cornhill ;  Jamaica,  Daniel  Denton  and  Thomas  Benedict;  Hempstead, 
John  Hicks  and  Robert  Jackson;  Oyster  Bay,  John  Underhill  and  Matthias 
Harvey;  Huntington,  Jonas  Wood  and  John  Ketcham;  Brookhaven,  Daniel  Lane 
and  Roger  Barton;  Southold,  William  Wells  and  John  Youngs;  Southampton 
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Thomas  Topping  and  John  Howell;  Easthampton,  Thomas  Baker  and  Tohn 
Stratton;  Westchester,  Edward  Jessop  and  John  Quinby. 

When  the  delegates,  many  of  whom  only  recently  had  been  under  Connecticut, 
found  that  the  new  code  was  merely  a  rehash  of  the  laws  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  they  were  dissatisfied.  From  Nicholls’  promise  of  “equal,  if  not 
greater  freedoms  and  immunities  than  any  of  his  majesty’s  colonies  in  New 
England,”  the  inhabitants  led  by  Southold,  expected  taxes  would  be  voted  by  a 
geneial  court.  Civil  officers  and  magistrates  would  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
freemen;  military  commanders  by  the  votes  of  soldiers.  None  of  these  points 
were  covered  in  the  code.  The  tax  system  adopted  followed  that  of  Connecticut, 
but  the  delegates  could  not  blink  the  fact  that  they  were  assembled  to  approve 
of  laws  rather  than  to  make  them.  If  they  wanted  a  larger  voice  in  the  law 
making,  Nicolls  suavely  but  unmistakably  told  them  they  must  apply  to  the  King. 
The  Duke’s  laws  thus  receiving  the  approval  of  the  people  were  sent  to  James 
to  be  promulgated  and  printed,  but  they  never  were  printed  until  a  century  had 
passed  and  they  became  of  historic  interest. 

An  address  to  the  Duke  of  York  was  adopted.  Like  the  Duke’s  laws  it 
was  attributed  to  the  provincial  secretary,  Matthias  Nicolls,  brother  of  the 
governor  and  an  astute  lawyer.  Its  tone,  although  moderate  compared  with  the 
addresses  of  the  Restoration,  was  criticized  widely  as  too  servile,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  Island  its  signers  were  roundly  censured. 

The  Court  of  Assizes  was  to  meet  once  a  year  in  New  York  City— the  last 
Thursday  of  September.  Commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  might  be  issued 
by  the  Governor  and  council  in  pressing  capital  cases.  Three  times  a  year  courts 
of  sessions  were  to  meet  in  each  riding  of  Yorkshire.  They  were  composed  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  any  counsellor  might  preside.  Jury  trials  were 
provided  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Dutch.  The  jurors  were  not  to  exceed  seven 
except  in  capital  cases.  A  local  court  was  created  for  each  town.  Eight  overseers 
were  to  be  elected  for  each  town  by  the  freeholders,  four  of  them  retiring  each 
year.  From  them  a  constable  was  to  be  chosen.  Local  ordinances  were  to  be  made 
by  the  constable  and  overseers, 

A  high  sheriff  for  Yorkshire  was  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  governor, 
each  riding  to  receive  the  honor  in  rotation. 

Tax  assessments  were  to  be  made  after  June  1.  every  year  by  the  town 
officers. 

New  patents  for  land  must  be  taken  out  and  a  fee  paid.  Purchases  of  land 
from  the  Indians  were  regulated  and  all  deeds  were  to  be  recorded  in  New  York, 
even  when  made  in  the  ridings.  The  same  was  true  of  wills.  A  church  was 
required  in  every  parish,  but  there  was  no  recognition  of  any  religion.  No  person 
was  to  be  molested,  fined  or  imprisoned  for  differing  in  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion  who  pi'ofessed  Christianity.  Slavery  was  recognized.  Males  more  than 
sixteen  were  subject  to  military  duty.  Denying  God,  murder,  treason,  kidnapping, 
striking  parents,  and  a  few  other  offenses  were  liable  to  death  penalty. 

William  Wells  of  Southold  was  appointed  first  high  sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 
Captain  John  Underhill  of  Oyster  Bay  was  appointed  high  constable  and  under¬ 
sheriff  of  the  North  Riding,  and  surveyor  general  of  Long  Island.  Daniel  Denton 
of  Jamaica,  John  Hicks  of  Hempstead,  Jonas  Wood  of  Huntington,  and  James 
Hubbard  of  Gravesend  were  made  justices.  These  were  the  disgruntled  leaders 
of  the  Hempstead  Assembly,  and  Nicolls  hoped  that  their  appointments  might 
placate  their  hostility  to  its  proceedings. 

Jacob  Leisler,  destined  to  prominence  in  the  province,  headed  a  jury  in  the 
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Assizes  of  1665,  which  tried  Ralph  Hall  and  his  wife,  Mary,  of  Brookhaven  for 
having  caused  two  deaths  by  witchcraft.  There  were  no  penalties  against  witch¬ 
craft,  as  in  New  England,  but  murder  by  witchcraft  was  charged.  The  jury  re¬ 
fused  to  find  that  either  deserved  death,  and  they  were  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace. 

The  Dutch,  having  declared  war  with  England  because  of  the  seizure  of  the 
province,  Nicolls  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  Dutchmen  who 
had  not  sworn  allegiance.  Nevertheless,  Nicolls  supported  the  Dutch  and  favored 
them  in  many  ways.  He  enforced  a  contribution  for  the  support  of  their  clergy¬ 
men,  some  of  which  was  for  the  parishes  on  Long  Island.  Bushwick  was  one  of 
the  villages  obliged  to  pay. 

Nicolls  confirmed  the  title  of  David  Gardiner  to  his  father’s  grant  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  made  to  him  originally  in  1640  by  the  Earl  of  Stirling.  He  also  con¬ 
firmed  the  title  to  Shelter  Island,  held  by  Thomas  Middleton  and  Constant  and 
Nathaniel  Sylvester  of  Barbadoes,  a  Quaker  and  the  actual  settler.  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  half  paid  in  beef  and  half  in  pork  toward  the 
support  of  the  provincial  government  by  Sylvester,  Nicolls  released  the  island 
forever  from  all  taxes  and  military  duty. 

Nicolls  met  Tackapausha,  chief  sachem  of  the  Marsapeague  and  other  tribes 
of  Indians  at  the  Hempstead  races  in  1666.  The  chief  covenanted  for  the  Long 
Island  Indians  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  English  and  obey  their  government. 

Trouble  was  brewing  among  the  eastern  towns  on  Long  Island,  where  South¬ 
ampton,  Easthampton,  and  Southold  were  in  revolt.  Howell  of  Southampton  and 
Youngs  of  Southold  had  received  nothing  at  the  hands  of  the  governor,  while 
William  Wells  was  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  They  were  the  fomenters  of  the 
trouble.  Moreover,  the  people  were  disappointed  in  the  Hempstead  Assembly. 
They  had  had  a  larger  share  in  the  management  of  affairs  under  Connecticut  and 
wanted  a  popular  assembly.  Now  that  the  novelty  of  a  royalist  English  govern¬ 
ment  had  worn  off  they  began  to  feel  its  roughness.  The  towns  refused  to  pay 
taxes  or  to  choose  local  officers  as  required  by  the  Duke’s  laws.  Nicolls  waived 
the  oath  required  of  the  overseers,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  controversy, 
and  thereupon  warned  the  people  against  sedition. 

The  address  to  the  Duke  of  York  stung  deeply  as  servile  in  language.  Its 
authors  replied  in  a  “Narrative  and  Remonstrance,”  which  they  had  recorded  in 
each  town.  They  defended  the  address  as  having  no  other  meaning  than  that  of 
giving  Caesar  his  due.  Nicolls  brought  up  the  disaffection  in  the  Court  of  Assizes. 
Persons  reproaching  or  defaming  the  deputies  signing  the  address  to  the  Duke  of 
York  were  to  be  prosecuted.  Arthur  Smith  of  Brookhaven  was  convicted  of 
saying:  “The  King  was  none  of  his  King  and  the  Governor  none  of  his  Governor,” 
and  put  in  the  stocks.  Richard  Woodhull  of  Brookhaven  and  William  Lawrence 
of  Flushing  were  obliged  to  retract  publicly  and  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds  each. 

Landowners  had  been  remiss  in  renewing  their  patents  and  paying  the  quit 
rents  and  fees  required.  This  income  was  necessary  to  support  the  state.  The 
Assizes  ordered  “that  all  grants  or  patents,  whatsoever  formerly  made,  shall  be 
brought  in,  to  be  confirmed  or  renewed  by  authority  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  all  such  as  have  not  patents  shall  likewise  be  supplied  there¬ 
with  by  the  first  day  of  April  next  after  the  date  hereof ;  after  which  time  neither 
town  nor  private  person,  whether  English  or  Dutch,  shall  have  liberty  to  plead  any 
such  old  grants,  patents,  or  deeds  of  purchase  in  law,  but  they  shall  be  looked  upon 
as  invalid  to  all  intents  and  purposes.” 

The  law  was  enforced  rigidly  and  energetically.  All  the  towns  of  West- 
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Chester  and  Long  Island  were  prompt  to  comply,  except  Southold  and  Southamp¬ 
ton.  Accordingly  new  charters  were  granted  to  Huntington,  Flushing,  Brook- 
haven,  Easthampton,  New  Utrecht,  Gravesend,  Jamaica,  Hempstead,  Newtown, 
Flatlands,  Bush  wick,  Flatbush,  and  Brooklyn.  It  was  several  years  before 
Southold  and  Southampton  submitted. 

Sedition  cropped  out  in  Flushing  and  was  promptly  crushed  by  Nicolls.  At 
a  public  meeting  the  governor  offered  the  people  powder  in  exchange  for  fire¬ 
wood.  William  Bishop  called  it  “another  cunning  trick.”  The  Council  ordered 
that  “he  should  be  made  fast  to  the  whipping-post,  there  to  stand,  with  rods  fas¬ 
tened  to  his  back  during  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
from  thence  to  be  removed  into  the  common  Gaol  until  further  orders.” 

The  Dutch  pressed  the  naval  war  against  England  vigorously.  In  1667,  their 
commander  in  the  West  Indies,  sailed  to  Virginia  and  captured  a  warship  in  the 
James  River  with  twenty-five  other  vessels.  He  scuttled  most  of  them  and  took 
eleven  prizes  to  Flushing,  all  laden  with  tobacco.  Nicolls  ordered  the  towns  at  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island  to  turn  a  third  of  their  militia  into  cavalry.  They  were 
to  be  ready  at  an  hour’s  notice,  while  the  infantry  was  to  guard  the  estates.  The 
peace  of  Breda  was  signed  the  same  year  and  the  war  ended. 

Nicolls  had  remained  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  money.  In  1668  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  England.  He  was  prudent  and  tactful,  and  he  maintained  peace 
among  many  discordant  and  divergent  elements.  Never  had  the  Indians  been  on 
such  good  terms  with  the  European  colonists. 

The  Duke’s  Colony — Daniel  Denton  wrote  the  first  account  of  the  New 
Netherland  in  English.  His  book  was  published  in  London  in  1670,  so  that 
the  observations  of  the  writer  date  back  to  about  the  time  the  English  took 
over  the  colony.  Copies  of  the  work  are  rare  and  sell  for  $1,000  whenever  put 
on  the  market.  Denton  traveled  widely  in  North  America,  considering  the 
difficulties.  Most  of  his  observations  concern  Long  Island.  His  descriptions 
are  vivid  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  painstaking  care  and  accuracy. 

Why  Long  Island?  At  the  time,  Kingston  had  just  been  sacked  by  Indians 
(June  7,  1663),  Schenectady  was  burned  in  1690,  twenty  years  after  Denton  wrote. 
Albany  was  fairly  buried  in  the  wilderness.  Kingston,  or  Esopus,  was  so  far 
frontier  in  character  as  to  be  regarded  hardly  safe  from  Indian  attack. 

Happy  and  prosperous  Long  Island ! 

Denton  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Jamaica  and  a  magistrate.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  was  the  first  minister  of  Hempstead.  In  fact,  the  son 
crossed  from  Stamford  with  his  father  in  1644.  Denton  was  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  large  landowner.  After  the  English  came  he  bought  large  tracts  from 
the  Indian  chiefs  who  were  living  on  Staten  Island.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  rose 
on  a  part  of  these  lands.  Denton  sold  out  and  went  to  England.  In  1665  he 
represented  Jamaica  in  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York. 

Denton,  in  his  book,  speaks  of  the  fisheries  for  whales  in  particular  and  for 
fish  generally  as  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Long  Island  in  his  time.  Whale 
fishing  continued  off  Southampton  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  island 
was  inhabited  from  one  end  to  the  other.  On  the  west  end  were  four  or  five  Dutch 
towns ;  the  rest  were  all  English.  They  numbered  twelve,  besides  many  village 
and  farm  houses. 

He  found  the  soil  mostly  good  and  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  English  grain, 
yielding  good  crops.  All  the  fruits  and  herbs  common  in  England  were  plentiful, 
as  well  as  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  pumpkins,  and  melons.  Among  the  fruits  were 
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mulberries,  persimmons,  grapes,  great  and  small,  huckleberries,  cranberries,  plums, 
raspberries,  and  strawberries. 

Denton  was  taken  with  the  strawberries,  which  were  most  abundant  in  June. 
“So  abundant,”  he  says,  “in  fact,  that  the  fields  and  woods  are  dyed  red.  Which 
the  country  people  perceiving  instantly  arm  themselves  with  bottles  of  wine,  cream, 
and  sugar,  and  instead  of  a  coat  of  mail,  every  one  takes  a  female  upon  his  horse 
behind  him,  and  so,  rushing  violently  into  the  fields,  never  leave  till  they  have 
disrobed  them  of  their  colors  and  turned  them  into  the  old  habit.” 

The  timber  included  white  and  red  oak,  walnut,  and  chestnut  trees  which 
yielded  mast  for  swine,  as  well  as  maples,  beech,  cedar,  holly,  hazel,  and  sassafras. 
The  wild  herbs  were  purslane,  white  orane,  egrimony,  violets,  pennyroyal,  alicom- 
pane,  sarsarparilla.  He  says : 

“Yea,  in  May  you  shall  see  the  fields  so  curiously  bedecked  with  roses  and  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  delightful  flowers,  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  smell,  that  you  may  behold 
nature  contending  with  art,  and  striving  to  equal,  if  not  excel  many  gardens  in  England ;  nay, 
did  we  know  the  virtue  of  all  those  plants  and  herbs  growing  there  (which  time  may  more 
discover)  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  disease  common  to  the  country  but  it 
may  be  cured  without  materials  from  other  nations. 

“There  are  several  navigable  rivers  and  bays  on  the  North  Side.  On  the  South  Side, 
which  joins  the  sea,  it  is  so  fortified  with  bars  of  sand  and  sholss  (shoals)  that  it  is  a  sufficient 
defense  against  any  enemy.  Yet  the  South  Side  is  not  without  brooks  and  riverets  emptying 
into  the  sea.  Yea,  you  scarce  travel  a  mile  but  you  meet  with  one  of  them 

whose  crystal  streams  run  so  swift  that  they  purge  themselves  of  such  stinking  mud  and 
filth  which  the  standing  or  low-paced  streams  of  most  brooks  and  rivers  westward  of  this 
colony  leave  lying  and  are  by  the  sun’s  exhalation  dissipated,  the  air  corrupted  and  many 
fevers  and  other  distempers  occasioned  not  incident  to  this  colony. 

“Neither  do  the  brooks  and  riverets  give  way  to  the  frost  in  winter  or  drought  in  summer, 
but  keep  their  course  throughout  the  year.  The  rivers  are  well  furnished  with  fish  such  as 
bosse,  sheepsheads,  plaice,  perch,  trout,  eels,  turtles  and  divers  others.  The  island  is  plentifully 
stored  with  all  sorts  of  English  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  no  place  in  North 
America  better,  which  they  can  both  raise  and  maintain  by  reason  of  the  large  and  spacious 
meadows  or  marshes  wherewith  it  is  furnished;  the  island  likewise  producing  excellent  English 
grass,  the  seed  of  which  was  brought  out  of  England,  which  they  sometimes  mow  twice  a  year. 

“For  wild  beasts  there  is  deer,  bear,  wolves,  foxes,  racoons,  otter,  musquashes  (muskrats) 
and  skunks.  Wild  fowl  there  is  great  store  of,  as  turkey  or  heath  hens,  quail,  partridges, 
pigeons,  cranes,  geese  of  several  sorts,  grants,  ducks,  widgeon,  teal  and  divers  others.  There 
is  also  the  red  bird,  with  divers  sorts  of  singing  birds,  whose  chirping  notes  salute  the  ears 
of  travellers  with  an  harmonious  discord,  and  in  every  pond  and  brook  green  silken  frogs, 
who,  warbling  forth  their  untuned  notes,  strive  to  bear  a  part  in  the  music  and  emulate 
the  birds.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

CHARLES  AIDS  FRANCE  IN  WAR  ON  DUTCH 

COLONEL  FRANCIS  LOV.ELACE  was  in  New  York  several  months  before 
he  took  over  the  direction  of  its  affairs.  The  interval  enabled  him  to  study 
the  functions  of  the  government  and  the  state  of  the  province.  Even  at  that 
it  was  said  that  he  was  not  a  stranger,  for  in  1650  he  had  been  on  Long  Island 
with  a  pass  from  Cromwell,  and  had  gone  to  Virginia  from  New  Netherland. 
In  the  exile  of  Charles  he  had  clung  to  the  royal  wanderer,  and  had  been  made 
a  gentleman  of  the  king’s  bedchamber  as  a  reward,  but  the  far  greater  honor  of 
Governor  of  New  York  was  now  given  him.  Lovelace  was  described  as  good- 
natured  and  moderate,  somewhat  phlegmatic,  a  follower  in  beaten  paths,  rather 
than  a  trail-blazer,  withal  a  man  of  generous  and  noble  mind.  These  qualities 
apparently  led  to  his  selection  to  succeed  Nicolls,  and  he  came  over  with 
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instructions  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  let  well  enough  alone.  He  was 
forbidden  to  change  laws  or  usages.  Incidentally  he  brought  back  a  copy  of 
the  Duke’s  Law’s  formally  confirmed  by  Tames.  He  was  installed  on  August 
26,  1668. 

That  same  autumn  the  province  was  scourged  by  a  severe  epidemic,  and 
Lovelace  proclaimed  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer.  He  seized  the  opportunity 
to  reprove  swearing,  intemperance  and  impiety,  common  faults  of  the  people. 
Like  Nicolls,  Lovelace  was  a  High  Church  Episcopalian,  equally  tolerant  of 
religious  creeds.  He  found  Papists  and  Puritans  had  drawn  lines  sharply,  and 
he  sought  a  middle  course.  James  was  a  Catholic.  When  Charles  was  in  alliance 
with,  if  not  in  the  pay  of,  the  Catholic  king,  Louis  XIV  of  France,  Parliament 
granted  him  supplies  to  continue  the  unjust  war  against  the  Protestant  Republic 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  condition  that  he  sign  the  Test  Act.  This  act  excluded 
from  office  all  persons  unwilling  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
in  public  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  subscribe  to  a 
declaration  against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  As  soon  as  the  law  was 
passed  the  Duke  of  York  publicly  avowed  himself  a  Catholic  and  resigned  all 
his  offices  including  that  of  Lord  High  Admiral.  This  has  been  ascribed  as  one 
cause  of  James’s  pronounced  toleration  of  religious  differences,  and  his  friendship 
for  all  dissenters  from  the  English  Church.  He  permitted  the  Lutherans  to 
bring  a  clergyman  from  Germany  in  the  days  of  Nicolls,  and  Lovelace  continued 
his  policy. 

Soon  Lovelace  had  occasion  to  rebuke  John  Youngs,  the  Puritan  minister 
at  Southold  who  had  refused  to  baptize  the  children  of  John  Booth.  Booth 
thereupon  refused  to  pay  his  assessment  for  Youngs’  salary  and  Youngs  caused 
the  seizure  of  Booth’s  cattle.  Booth  went  to  Lovelace  for  redress  but  he  had 
no  authority  to  interfere.  Nevertheless  he  wrote  to  Youngs  reproving  him  for 
want  of  Christian  charity,  and  reminding  him  that  religious  toleration  as  granted 
the  province  by  Nicolls  and  himself,  did  not  justify  such  severity  as  Youngs  had 
exercised  on  account  of  mere  religious  differences.  He  said  in  closing:  “I 
desire  you  not  to  insist  on  such  rigorous  courses  against  those  who  desire  to 
live  under  the  known  and  established  law’s  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  lest  I 
be  forced  to  represent  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  great  inconveniences  that  may 
arise  by  it,  and  you  be  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of  that  Christian  function 
you  now  so  peaceably  enjoy.” 

Lovelace  encouraged  ship  building  and  maritime  trade  which  it  permitted. 
Southampton  already  wras  the  home  of  a  large  whale  fishery.  Twelve  hundred 
cod  were  caught  in  a  few  hours  on  the  fishing  banks  a  few  miles  off  Sandy 
Hook.  Whales  were  taken  even  in  New  York  harbor.  Lovelace  was  part 
owner  of  a  large  ship  built  on  the  East  River.  At  Gravesend  a  smaller  vessel 
took  the  water  of  the  Narrows. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  James,  Easthampton’s  first  preacher,  translated  a  catechism 
and  chapters  from  the  Bible  into  Indian  dialect,  and  the  need  of  a  printer  and 
press  became  apparent.  Lovelace  tried  in  vain  to  get  them  in  London.  He 
was  profuse  in  his  recognition  of  the  deserts  of  Mr.  James,  but  a  quarter  of  a 
century  passed  before  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  New  York. 

Trouble  arose  on  Long  Island  in  1669,  and  the  unrest  was  in  the  English 
towns.  The  people  wanted  to  make  their  own  laws.  They  addressed  Lovelace 
a  remonstrance  that  the  pledges  of  Nicolls  had  not  been  kept,  and  asking  the 
same  privileges  as  were  granted  to  his  majesty’s  other  subjects  in  America. 
They  wanted  to  elect  legislators  every  year,  and  they  w-anted  to  know  the  terms 
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of  the  commission  under  which  Lovelace  had  been  sent  out  to  govern  them. 
Hempstead,  Oyster  Bay,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  Newtown  and  Gravesend  were 
joined  by  Eastchester  and  Westchester  in  the  protest,  but  Lovelace  was  powerless 
to  afford  relief.  He  replied  that  Nicolls  had  made  no  promise,  while  he  himself 
had  orders  not  to  change  the  government,  or  laws.  He  was  able  to  remedy  minor 
troubles.  He  informed  the  people  that  the  only  things  required  of  them  were 
obedience  to  the  laws. 

When  a  tax  levy  was  ordered,  to  repair  Fort  James  the  next  year,  the  people 
who  had  been  denied  the  right  to  popular  representation  in  assembly  were  in 
no  mood  to  pay.  The  principle  of  “Taxation  only  by  consent”  was  maintained 
as  their  birthright.  It  had  been  the  rule  in  the  Netherlands  since  1447,  and  had 
been  adopted  in  the  English  Petition  of  Right  in  1628.  Southold,  Southampton 
and  Easthampton  agreed  to  contribute,  but  only  in  return  for  the  privileges  the 
king’s  other  subjects  in  New  England  enjoyed.  Huntington  maintained  that  her 
people  were  deprived  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  Jamaica  pronounced  the 
order  of  the  Assizes  in  conflict  with  the  British  Constitution.  If  the  people 
were  to  be  shorn  of  their  rights,  they  would  submit  until  the  king  could  hear  their 
grievance.  Flushing  and  Hempstead  followed  Jamaica.  When  the  Court  of 
Sessions  of  the  North  Riding  next  met  at  Jamaica,  the  constables  of  the  three 
towns  laid  their  votes  before  the  court.  At  Gravesend  the  Sessions  of  the  West 
Riding  met  presently.  Secretary  Matthias  Nicolls  presided,  with  Counselors 
Van  Ruyven,  Manning  and  Thomas  Lovelace  present.  They  decreed  unani¬ 
mously  “that  the  said  papers  are  in  themselves  false,  scandalous,  illegal,  and 
seditious,  tending  only  to  disaffect  all  the  well  meaning  subjects  of  his  Majesty 
in  these  his  Royal  Highness’s  territories  and  dominions.”  They  were  referred 
to  the  Governor  and  his  Council  for  action,  and  were  publicly  burned  before  the 
Town  Hall  of  the  City  of  New  York.  An  inquiry  was  ordered  to  find  out  the 
persons  responsible  for  them. 

In  spite  of  the  burning,  Long  Island  remained  a  hotbed  of  discontent. 
Southold  and  Southampton  still  refused  to  take  out  new  patents  although  the 
other  towns  had  complied  with  the  Governor’s  decree.  The  residents  of  Southold 
held  that  their  titles  from  the  Indians  and  New  Haven  were  all  sufficient.  South¬ 
ampton  had  obtained  its  title  from  Lord  Stirling.  Fifty  residents  protested  when 
they  were  ordered  to  take  out  a  patent  from  the  Duke’s  government  or  lose  their 
property.  They  maintained  that  a  new  patent  would  be  a  grievance.  It  might 
make  them  and  their  children  groan  like  Israel  in  bondage.  Moreover  they 
could  not  acknowledge  the  Duke  of  York  to  be  sole  proprietor  of  the  whole 
island.  Although  privileges  as  great  as  any  colony  enjoyed  had  been  promised 
them  by  Governor  Nicolls,  they  had  no  deputies  to  represent  them  at  the  courts, 
and  were  obliged  to  pay  duties  on  imports,  on  top  of  the  duties  collected  in 
England.  Lovelace  named  Counselors  Delavall,  Nicolls  and  Bedlow  commissioners 
to  consider  their  grievances,  the  Bedlow  whose  name  is  perpetuated  by  the  famous 
Bcdlow’s  Island.  Nothing  else  was  done  to  enforce  the  law.  In  1671  a  new 
Council  for  Foreign  Plantations  was  appointed  by  King  Charles  who  had  begun 
to  worry  about  the  discontent  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere.  The  new  board 
decided  to  send  commissioners  with  secret  instructions  to  find  out  whether  the 
colonies  were  able  to  resist  the  king  and  “declare  for  themselves  as  independent 
of  the  crown.” 

War  broke  out  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  in  1672  and  the 
Royal  Governor  was  obliged  to  compromise.  Instead  of  a  tax,  a  contribution 
was  asked  from  each  town  to  repair  Fort  James. 
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The  Long  Island  towns,  not  to  be  put  down,  next  represented  to  Charles  that 
they  were  taxed  more  heavily  than  the  New  Englanders  and  were  not  represented 
in  court  by  deputies.  They  were  obliged  to  obey  laws  imposed  by  others  who 
insulted  them  and  threatened  to  cut  down  their  timber.  They  asked  to  be 
returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  or  else  made  a  free  corporation  as 
his  Majesty’s  subjects.  When  Lord  Stirling’s  conveyances  were  read  before 
the  Plantation  Council,  to  which  the  King  had  referred  the  controversy,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  whole  island  came  clearly  within  the  patent  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  York. 

Owing  to  the  temper  of  the  people  Lovelace  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
continue  the  rotation  of  the  Ridings  in  appointing  the  next  high  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire.  Instead,  he  commissioned  Captain  John  Manning,  sheriff  of  New 
York  since  1667  to  succeed  Robert  Coe,  while  Allard  Anthony  succeeded  Manning 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  war  was  due  to  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis.  Charles  II  had  agreed  two 
years  before  to  join  France  against  the  Protestant  Republic  and  profess  Catholi¬ 
cism.  England  was  spurred  by  envy  of  Dutch  prosperity,  and  Dutch  maritime 
supremacy.  In  the  first  sea  fight  a  Dutch  cannon  ball  killed  Richard  Nicolls 
who  was  aboard  the  flagship  attending  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Dutch  fleet  of  De  Ruyter  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  combined 
English  and  French  fleets  in  Solebav.  It  was  attended  by  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides. 

Lovelace  did  nothing  more  important  as  governor  than  to  open  the  Boston 
Post  Road.  He  established  a  monthly  mail  between  New  York  and  Boston 
and  ordered  that  the  first  carrier  should  start  on  January  1,  1673.  Letters  and 
parcels  were  to  be  carried  to  places  along  the  way  as  well  as  to  Boston.  He 
wrote  Winthrop  by  the  first  messenger,  sending  him  the  news  of  Europe.  The 
undertaking  was  to  carry  out  the  king’s  instructions  to  promote  correspondence 
and  advance  commerce  and  general  intelligence  between  the  American  colonies. 
The  second  letter  told  of  forty  Dutch  privateers  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  prey 
on  English  commerce  and  warning  Winthrop  to  be  on  guard.  The  road  brought 
the  colonies  together  and  prepared  them  for  the  Revolution. 

The  Dutch  were  strong  at  sea,  but  their  armies  could  give  little  resistance 
to  the  marshals  of  France.  William  of  Orange  was  made  stadtholder  when  the 
fortunes  of  his  country  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp 
retrieved  the  honor  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  last  great  naval  battle  fought 
against  England.  With  seventy-five  ships  they  defeated  one  hundred  and  fifty 
English  and  French  vessels  off  the  Helder  and  rescued  the  Patria. 

Cornelius  Evertsen  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  harass  the  enemy.  His 
fifteen  ships  picked  up  four  others  under  Jacob  Binckes.  In  the  Chesapeake  they 
overpowered  four  British  frigates  sent  to  convoy  the  Virginia  tobacco  fleet  to 
England.  Five  tobacco  ships  were  burned,  and  eight  captured.  Leaving  the 
James  River  the  Dutch  admiral  learned  from  a  British  captain  of  the  defenseless 
condition  of  New  York.  With  his  prizes  and  seven  more  warships  which  joined 
him,  he  anchored  of  Staten  Island  in  July,  1673,  with  a  powerful  armament 
carrying  1,600  men.  While  Lovelace  had  raised  money  to  repair  Fort  James 
he  had  diverted  it  to  other  uses  in  fancied  security.  New  York  was  quite 
defenseless.  The  Governor  had  gone  to  New  Haven.  Volunteers  were  sought 
from  Long  Island,  but  in  vain.  The  Dutch  of  New  Utrecht  and  Flatbush  crowded 
the  decks  of  the  enemy  ships  in  warm  welcome  to  their  returning  countrymen. 
The  tables  had  been  turned.  The  Dutch  now  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender 
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as  cocksure  of  the  result  as  Nicolls  had  been  when  he  summoned  Stuyvesant 
in  1664.  The  fleet  came  up  with  the  tide  to  within  musket  shot  of  the  fort. 
Evertsen  promised  terms  as  liberal  as  those  of  Nicolls  and  granted  half  an  hour 
to  consider  them.  When  it  elapsed  the  ships  fired  a  broadside  and  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  the  garrison.  The  fort  fired  and  pierced  the  general’s  ship. 
Captain  Anthony  Colve  commanded  a  landing  party  of  six  hundred  men,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  Dutch  burghers  under  arms.  He  accepted  the  terms  offered, 
which  were  merely  a  surrender  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  tri-color  Dutch 
flag  was  raised  in  its  old  place  above  Fort  Willem  Hendrik. 

Colve  was  chosen  governor.  The  city  was  called  New  Orange. 

Lovelace  was  returning  from  Hartford  when  these  things  occurred.  He 
received  the  evil  tidings  at  Mamaroneck,  and  crossed  over  to  Long  Island  to 
arouse  the  militia.  Near  Flushing  he  met  Matthias  Nicolls  who  urged  him  to 
keep  out  of  danger,  while  he,  Nicolls,  should  go  to  the  fort.  Lovelace  instead 
yielded  to  the  cajolery  of  a  Dutch  domine  and  consented  to  return  to  the  fort 
for  three  days.  Thus  enticed,  he  entered  the  barge  of  one  of  the  Dutch 
commanders  who  had  been  sent  to  Long  Island  accompanied  by  Nicolls  and  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  conquerors.  He  was  respectfully  entertained,  of 
course,  but  his  creditors  arrested  him  for  debt  before  the  three  days  ran  out. 
The  Dutch  commanders  told  him  he  might  return  to  England  in  six  weeks  if 
he  should  pay  his  creditors.  He  had  lost  about  all. 

Midwout,  Amersfoort,  Brooklyn,  New  Utrecht,  Bushwick  and  Gravesend 
with  Staten  Island  promptly  submitted  to  the  Dutch.  The  other  Long  Island 
and  Westchester  towns  were  summoned  to  send  in  their  English  flags,  staves  and 
insignia  to  exchange  them  for  those  of  the  conquerors.  Two  delegates  were 
to  bring  them  to  the  fort.  The  people  would  be  treated  as  good  and  faithful 
subjects  if  they  submitted  and  forcibly  subdued  if  they  refused.  Flushing, 
Jamaica,  Middleburgh,  Oyster  Bay  and  Hempstede  were  warned  not  to  repeat 
their  hostility  to  Stuyvesant  by  taking  up  arms  against  the  new  government. 
They  received  the  usual  privileges  on  petition  of  their  delegates. 

William  Lawrence  of  Flushing  was  chosen  schout  and  Carel  van  Brugge 
secretary  of  the  district.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  readily  by  all  the 
inhabitants  except  the  Quakers. 

The  eastern  towns  of  Long  Island  were  in  consternation.  Southampton 
sent  to  Connecticut  for  help,  but  without  success.  The  deputies  of  Southampton, 
Easthampton,  Southold,  Brookhaven  and  Huntington  met  at  Jamaica  and  offered 
to  submit  to  the  new  government,  asking  they  might  retain  their  ecclesiastical 
and  other  privileges.  Their  petition  was  granted,  except  that  their  privileges 
were  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Dutch  towns.  Isaac  Arnold  of  Southold 
became  schout,  and  Henry  Pierson  of  Southampton  secretary  of  the  five  towns. 
Southampton,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  act,  addressed  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in 
the  New  England  States,  protesting  that  the  people  had  no  taste  for  what  they 
had  been  compelled  to  do. 

As  soon  as  the  strong  Dutch  forces  were  withdrawn  from  New  York  and 
a  garrison  left  behind,  the  towns  showed  marked  disaffection.  Colve  sent 
commissioners  to  the  places  east  of  Oyster  Bay  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  everyone,  and  he  warned  the  people  that  his  instructions  and  proclamation  for 
the  seizure  of  the  property  of  English  and  French  subjects  would  be  enforced. 
Huntington  asked  to  substitute  a  promise  in  writing  to  be  faithful  to  New 
Netherland.  Setauket  wished  to  remain  English  in  allegiance  and  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  Dutch.  Easthampton  asked  to  be  left  as  she  was,  inasmuch  as 
disaffected  persons  at  Southampton  had  threatened  her  if  she  submitted. 
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Southold  was  willing  to  submit  on  terms  which  included  protection  from  threatened 
invasion.  Southampton  balked  at  Colve’s  “instructions’'  which  were  declared 
in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  surrender.  Refusing  to  abjure  the  king  and  swear 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  Southampton  promised  not  to  molest  the  Dutch 
unless  first  molested  by  them,  or  called  to  arms  by  the  King  of  England.  Only 
Oyster  Bay  submitted  without  ado.  Colve  was  inclined  to  send  a  frigate  to  reduce 
the  other  towns,  but  his  advisers  dissuaded  him  on  the  plea  that  hostilities  might 
incite  other  English  colonies  to  attack  the  Dutch. 

Against  this  rebuff,  Colve  was  pleased  that  Midwout,  Bushwick,  New 
Utrecht,  Brooklyn  and  Gravesend  had  declared  that  the  whole  people  would 
observe  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  assist  New  Orange  in  case  of  attack.  They 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  military  officers  as  a  result.  That  the 
innocent  might  not  be  punished  with  the  guilty,  Colve  sent  another  delegation 
to  eastern  Long  Island  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  those  willing 
to  take  it.  Huntington  and  Setauket  complied.  Colve  sent  commissioners 
to  Easthampton,  Southold  and  Southampton.  The  people  were  to  be  permitted 
to  promise  obedience  if  they  objected  to  the  oath,  but  the  oath  was  made  impera¬ 
tive  for  magistrates. 

Howell,  Youngs  and  James  from  the  three  eastern  towns  were  received  at 
Hartford  with  much  favor  when  they  arrived  to  seek  the  protection  of  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts  repelled  Connecticut’s  overtures  for  assistance  and  rejected  the 
Hartford  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  Long  Island.  Its  General  Court  offered 
to  help  Captain  Cleyborne  of  the  frigate  “Garland,”  lying  at  Boston,  retake 
New  York,  if  the  territory  could  be  added  to  her  own.  If  that  condition  were 
refused,  it  preferred  to  leave  Manhattan  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  Court 
ordered  that  her  southern  boundary  be  extended  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Connecticut  in  spite  of  the  refusal,  sent  Samuel  Willys  and  Fitz  John 
Winthrop  to  Long  Island  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  forces,  warn  them  that 
Hartford’s  resentment  would  be  aroused  by  opposition,  and  threaten  reprisals. 
If  the  Dutch  commander  should  persist  in  seducing  his  majesty’s  Long  Island 
subjects  to  swear  allegiance  against  their  king,  the  English  colonies  would  attack 
him  in  headquarters.  Winthrop  sent  John  Bankes  to  tell  Colve  how  reluctantly 
Connecticut  would  shed  Christian  blood,  “yet  how  interested  she  was  for  her 
dear  neighbors  on  Long  Island.”  Colve  flung  the  bearer  of  the  message  into  jail. 
He  wrote  back  that  Winthrop  had  no  right  to  question  his  proceedings  and  said 
the  people  would  all  have  taken  the  oath  peaceably  had  not  he  sent  evil  disposed 
persons  to  dissuade  them. 

Willys  and  Fitz  John  Winthrop  were  captured  by  the  Dutch  vessel  bearing 
Colve’s  commissioners  in  Plum  Gut.  The  commissioners  of  both  sides  went 
to  Southold  together.  The  soldiers  were  under  arms  and  the  Connecticut  agents 
urged  the  people  to  remain  faithful  to  the  King  of  England.  Moore  declined  the 
appointment  to  be  Dutch  magistrate  in  Southold ;  Arnold  had  resigned  as  schout 
to  save  his  home  from  being  plundered.  The  Dutch  thereupon  turned  back 
convinced  that  further  efforts  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Connecticut  now 
commissioned  Captain  Fitz  John  Winthrop  sergeant  major  over  the  military 
forces  on  Long  Island.  Volunteers  were  raised  at  New  London  and  Stonington 
and  hurried  over  to  Southold. 

As  the  English  had  captured  the  sloop  “Expectatie”  wrecked  near  Nantucket, 
and  taken  her  to  Boston,  a  Dutch  warship  captured  four  trading  ketches  owned  in 
New  England  and  brought  them  to  New  Orange.  Massachusetts  demanded 
their  release  or  threatened  war.  Colve  ordered  the  ketches  confiscated  and  sold, 
and  prepared  for  hostilities.  He  met  the  magistrates  of  the  Dutch  towns  on 
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Long  Island  at  Midwout,  told  them  of  the  danger,  and  urged  them  to  send  grain 
to  New  Orange,  and  have  their  horsemen  inform  him  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  English  towns. 

Colve  called  a  convention  of  the  towns  on  Long  Island  with  Bergen  and 
Harlem  to  meet  at  New  Orange  on  March  22,  1764.  Francis  Bloodgood,  a 
schepen  of  Flushing,  was  appointed  chief  officer  of  the  Dutch  residents  of  his 
own  town,  Heemstede,  Jamaica,  and  Newtown,  to  command  their  military  police. 
The  Convention  took  every  precaution  to  provide  adequate  defense  for  New  York 
in  case  of  attack. 

Captain  Ewoutsen,  commanding  the  sloop  “Seal”,  was  sent  to  Shelter  Island 
for  provisions.  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  who  had  given  bond  to  pay  for  the  Island, 
was  to  supply  them.  Soldiers  were  aboard  the  sloop  in  case  they  were  needed 
against  the  refractory  towns.  Fitz  John  Winthrop  was  already  at  Southold. 
While  willing  to  let  the  Dutch  obtain  supplies  from  Shelter  Island,  he  hurried 
troops  from  Southampton  and  Easthampton  to  Southold.  When  the  Dutch  ships 
ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  town  and  the  surrender  of  the  English  was 
demanded,  Winthrop  replied  that  he  would  receive  the  Dutch  commander  as  an 
enemy.  Ewoutsen  sent  a  landing  party  ashore,  and  the  “Seal”  fired  one  gun. 
This  was  returned  but  the  English  were  found  to  be  too  strong  for  a  successful 
attack. 

Connecticut  applauded  Winthrop.  He  was  ordered  to  continue  to  assist  and 
defend  the  people  on  Long  Island.  Governor  Leverett  refused,  however,  to  send 
the  warship  from  Boston  to  assist,  as  Hartford  requested.  The  General  Court 
promised  a  vessel  or  two  to  suppress  the  Dutch  activities  in  the  Sound.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  “Swallow”  of  twelve  guns,  and  the  “Salisbury”  of  eight  guns,  were 
sent  out. 

In  April,  1674,  news  reached  Colve  that  peace  had  been  signed  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  and  that  Charles  II  would  recover  the  province. 
At  this  juncture  he  confiscated  the  excepted  property  of  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  found  in  New  Netherland.  Ewoutsen  took 
two  Massachusetts  vessels  cruising  in  the  Sound,  and  a  Plymouth  sloop  in 
Narragansett  Bay.  They  were  condemned  at  New  Orange,  the  last  act  of 
hostility  committed  in  the  war. 

With  peace  in  sight,  the  fate  of  New  York  hung  in  the  balance.  The  States 
General  resolved  to  give  New  Netherland  a  government  in  keeping  with  its 
importance  under  the  Board  of  Admiralty  at  Amsterdam.  The  new  head  was 
to  be  styled  Governor  or  Commander  to  increase  his  prestige  and  dignity. 
Joris  Andringa,  secretary  of  the  Provincial  fleet,  was  chosen  for  the  post  to  succeed 
Anthony  Colve.  The  property  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  adjudged  good  prize 
to  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Andringa  was  to  make  trade 
treaties  with  the  English  on  both  borders.  The  most  important  region  in  North 
America  was  to  be  the  seat  of  an  empire  based  on  the  free  principles  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  and  filled  with  the  children  of  the  men  who  won  their  liberty 
from  Spain  under  the  great  princes  of  the  House  of  Orange.  France  and  England 
together  had  proved  too  much  for  their  endurance.  The  United  Provinces  formed 
alliances  against  those  powers  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  but  the  King  of  Spain  required  the  Dutch  to  agree  to  a  mutual  restoration 
of  conquests  as  a  peace  basis  with  England,  to  yield  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and 
pay  an  indemnity  for  the  costs  of  the  war.  The  Dutch  yielded.  They  learned 
of  the  reconquest  of  New  Netherland  two  months  after  the  hard  terms  had  been 
accepted,  to  their  chagrin,  but  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw. 
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Charles’s  advisers  all  counselled  energetic  measures  to  recover  the  lost 
province.  If  he  would  keep  the  other  colonies  on  the  coast  the  fortified  harbor 
of  New  York  was  essential.  If  the  Dutch  were  permitted  to  stay,  their  trade 
with  Virginia  and  New  England  would  knit  them  to  Holland,  to  the  lasting 
injury  of  English  commerce  and  prestige  throughout  the  world.  James  had  just 
married  Mary  of  Modena.  Deprived  of  his  English  offices  by  the  Test  Act,  the 
added  loss  of  his  great  province  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  However,  the 
treasury  was  bankrupt.  British  trade  had  suffered  heavily  by  the  war  with  the 
one  rival  sea  power  England  feared.  Moreover,  Holland  was  the  bulwark  of 
the  religion  now  seriously  threatened  at  home  by  the  coming  of  a  Catholic  queen. 
The  dangers  to  the  Protestant  religion  were  placed  far  above  those  from  war 
with  the  Netherlands. 

At  such  a  crisis  the  States  General  offered  to  restore  New  Netherland 
to  Charles,  under  a  reciprocal  arrangement  to  exchange  the  conquests  of  the  war. 
There  was  nothing  to  give  in  return,  but  the  king  haggled  over  terms.  Louis 
offered  him  5,500,000  pounds  and  forty  warships  to  break  off  negotiations.  The 
treaty  of  Westminster  was  proclaimed  in  March,  1674.  It  left  the  Dutch  at 
war  with  France. 

Colve  had  mounted  one  hundred  and  ninety  guns  on  Fort  William  Henry 
to  hold  off  the  threatened  invasion  from  New  England  when  word  that  the 
province  had  been  returned  to  the  English  crown  reached  New  York.  The  Dutch 
who  had  done  the  hard  work  were  furious.  They  wanted  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch. 
When  the  official  news  arrived,  Connecticut  resolved  to  keep  Southold,  South¬ 
ampton  and  Easthampton  under  her  rule,  since  they  had  asked  it.  Hartford’s 
court  appointed  John  Howell,  John  Youngs,  and  John  Mulford  commissioners 
for  the  three  towns  with  magisterial  power.  Samuel  Willys,  John  Talcott  and 
John  Allyn  were  authorized  to  go  to  Long  Island  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  people 
and  appoint  military  officers  among  them.  Easthampton,  Southampton  and 
Southold  appointed  a  committee  to  ask  the  king  to  permit  them  to  stay  under 
Connecticut.  The  Hartford  Court  also  resolved  to  run  its  New  York  boundary 
line  to  the  Hudson,  despite  the  agreement  of  1664  which  made  it  everywhere 
twenty  miles  from  the  river. 

Colve  enforced  order  with  a  firm  hand.  When  Samuel  Forman  of  Oyster 
Bay  made  a  noise  in  church  on  Sunday,  blaspheming  and  abusing  the  word  of 
God,  he  was  whipped  and  banished.  Daniel  Lane  of  Brookhaven  escaped  jail 
while  awaiting  trial  for  incest.  His  estate  was  seized  and  half  allotted  to  his  wife, 
to  whom  a  divorce  was  promised.  Domine  Fabricius,  an  old  trouble  maker, 
was  suspended  from  the  ministry  for  a  year  for  marrying  Ralph  Doxy  of 
Newtown  and  Mary  Harris  without  authority. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

ANDROS  ARRIVES  TO  TAKE  OVER  PROVINCE 

Major  edmund  andros  was  chosen  to  receive  the  province  of  New 
York  from  the  Dutch.  Charles  asked  the  States  General  to  direct  their 
Governor  to  surrender  the  “place  called  New  York  in  the  West  Indies”  to  Andros 
on  his  arrival.  The  States  General  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  be 
molested  for  anything  they  had  done  during  the  war ;  that  their  rights  should  be 
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respected  and  free  trade  established,  and  that  the  articles  of  capitulation  signed  in 
1664  should  remain  m  rorce  and  be  carried  out.  To  this  Charles  readily  assented. 

Andros  arrived  November  1,  1674.  A  new  patent  was  issued  to  the  Duke  of 
York  granting  him  absolute  power  over  British  subjects  and  others  coming  into 
the  province.  New  Jersey  and  the  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  with 
Long  Island  and  the  adjacent  islands,  were  included  in  the  grant,  which  was  made 
to  read  as  if  no  previous  other  grant  ever  had  existed.  Andros  had  begun  his 
military  career  fighting  for  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  under  Prince 
Henry  of  Nassau.  He  won  distinction  in  the  first  war  with  Holland,  and  in  1669 
was  promoted  Major  of  Prince  Rupert’s  Dragoons.  He  commanded  the  British 
in  Barbadoes  in  1672,  and  was  credited  with  skill  in  American  affairs.  Carolina’s 
proprietors  made  him  a  landgrave  and  gave  him  four  baronies.  His  father,  who 
had  been  lieutenant  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  King’s  household  where  Andros 
passed  his  boyhood,  died  in  1674.  The  son  succeeded  him  as  bailiff  of  Guernsey. 
He  was  a  good  Dutch  and  French  scholar,  and  of  high  private  character.  No 
better  choice  could  have  been  made  for  arbitrary  governor  of  the  recovered  prov¬ 
ince.  A  customs  tariff  was  prescribed,  the  conduct  of  government  was  to  continue 
without  change  unless  imperatively  demanded;  freedom  of  religion  was  enjoined 
by  James,  “provided  those  who  enjoy  it  give  no  disturbance  to  the  public  peace, 
nor  do  molest  or  disquiet  others  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.” 

Lieutenant  Anthony  Brockholls  was  sent  over  as  second  to  Andros,  and  was 
to  succeed  him  in  case  of  death.  A  Catholic,  he  married  Susanna  Maria  Schrick, 
whose  father  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  In  that  church  their 
children  were  all  baptized.  A  daughter,  Susanna,  married  Philip  French,  Jr.,  and 
Susanna,  their  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  William  Livingston,  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  mother  of  Judge  Henry  Brockholst  Livingston.  The  form 
“Brockholst”  has  been  preferred  by  the  descendants  of  the  family. 

Colve  surrendered  the  province  on  November  10,  1674,  fourteen  months  after 
the  deposition  of  Governor  Lovelace.  Matthias  Nicolls  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  province  and  mayor  of  the  metropolis.  Andros  confirmed  all  former 
grants.  He  was  to  enforce  the  Duke’s  Laws  with  a  few  amendments. 

Pursuant  to  orders,  the  Governor  seized  Lovelace’s  estate,  since  he  was  in 
debt  to  the  proprietor  by  about  7,000  pounds.  The  land  included  the  famous 
Duke’s  farm  which  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Domine  Bogardus  had  conveyed  to 
Lovelace.  The  property,  much  of  which  is  owned  today  by  Trinity  Church, 
became  famous  in  litigation  in  after  years,  and  immortalized  the  euphonious  name 
of  Annetke  Jans  Bogardus. 

James  never  had  carried  out  his  agreement  to  pay  Lord  .Stirling  for  his  title 
to  Long  Island.  To  obtain  a  full  release  he  now  granted  the  Earl  a  life  pension 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  colony. 
Lord  Stirling  agreed  to  release  the  payment  of  the  annuity  if  the  Duke  should 
procure  any  other  stipend  of  the  same  value. 

The  three  Connecticut  towns  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  were  disposed 
to  hold  out  against  Andros’s  authority.  Southampton,  Southold,  and  Easthamp- 
ton,  when  asked  to  reinstate  the  old  officers  removed  by  the  Dutch,  held  town 
meetings  and  protested  that  their  territory  belonged  to  Connecticut.  Mulford, 
Howell,  and  Youngs,  the  magistrates  appointed  by  Connecticut,  were  ordered 
to  send  a  memorial  to  Andros,  stating  they  had  repelled  the  Dutch  with  Con¬ 
necticut’s  aid ;  that  they  were  under  its  government,  and  could  not  secede  without 
its  consent.  Andros  promptly  ordered  the  three  towns  to  comply  with  his  procla¬ 
mation  and  reinstate  their  former  officers  under  penalty  of  being  declared  rebels. 
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He  warned  Winthrop  to  disabuse  his  "would-be  subordinates”  of  the  notion  that 
they  could  exercise  authority  in  any  part  of  New  York.  Sylvester  Salisbury 
was  commissioned  High  Sheriff  of  Long  Island  and  sent  East  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  Andros.  The  towns  submitted  without  more  ado  and  Andros  himself 
made  a  trip  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  after  which  harmony  was  restored. 

When  he  replied  to  Andros’s  proclamation,  John  Burroughs,  clerk  of  the  town, 
of  Newtown,  complained  of  the  grievances  the  people  had  suffered  under  Love¬ 
lace  and  criticised  the  acts  of  the  Assizes.  Andros  wanted  to  know  whether 
Burroughs  was  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  people  or  his  own,  but  the  reply  did 
not  satisfy  him.  The  Council  at  New  York  sentenced  Burroughs  to  stand  on  the 
whipping-post  before  the  City  Hall  for  an  hour,  a  paper  on  his  breast,  explaining 
that  he  had  signed  seditious  letters.  He  was  forever  disqualified  from  holding 
public  office  in  the  Province. 

In  Ring  Philip’s  war  Andros  set  out  for  Connecticut  with  three  sloops  and 
a  force  of  soldiers.  He  wrote  of  his  coming  “to  the  River,  His  Royal  Highness’ 
bounds  there.”  Hartford’s  Council  of  War,  forthwith  in  consternation,  recalled 
troops  sent  against  Philip,  and  ordered  them  to  Saybrook  to  keep  Andros  from 
landing.  He  was  to  be  urged  to  send  his  forces  eastward.  A  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Governor  resenting  his  imputations  and  warning  him  not  to  molest  the  King’s 
subjects  in  Connecticut.  In  a  protest  the  Hartford  authorities  denounced  Andros 
as  a  disturber  of  the  King’s  peace.  They  maintained  their  own  charter  was  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  for  refusing  to  obey  him. 

Andros  landed  at  Saybrook,  and  ordered  the  reading  of  the  Duke  of  York’s 
patent  and  his  commission  as  governor.  In  reply  he  was  invited  to  go,  after  the 
Hartford  protest  had  been  read  to  him.  He  sailed  to  Long  Island  aboard  his 
sloop  after  exchanging  salutes  with  the  fort.  At  Southold,  Andros  sent  a  sloop 
with  ammunition  and  soldiers  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  He  traversed 
Long  Island  to  New  York,  disarming  Indians  and  reviewing  the  militia.  The 
towns  were  enjoined  by  the  Council  on  his  return  to  take  good  care  of  the  unpro¬ 
tected  Indians,  and  see  that  they  were  assisted  adequately  in  case  of  need.  The 
arms  were  restored  in  1676  when  Massachusetts  was  found  to  be  making  a 
separate  peace  with  the  North  Indians. 

To  meet  the  objections  of  the  coopers  of  Southampton  and  Easthampton,  who 
did  not  want  coopers  from  Boston  to  come  there  to  work  in  winter,  the  Council 
ordered  in  1675  that  "no  cooper  shall  be  admitted  to  make  casks  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  magistrates.”  An  annual  fair  for  grain,  produce,  and  cattle  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Brooklyn,  near  the  ferry. 

The  war  with  Philip  led  Andros  to  send  a  sloop  to  Rhode  Island  to  bring 
back  as  many  of  her  people  as  wished  to  come.  Expenses  were  running  high  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Long  Island  towns  to  represent  the  distress  of  the 
province  and  the  need  for  a  further  levy  of  taxes.  William  Dyer,  first  Collector 
of  Customs,  went  out  to  urge  each  town  to  do  its  best,  but  the  responses  were  not 
encouraging.  The  appeal  was  regarded  as  a  gratuity  incident  to  bad  times. 

If  the  people  meant  to  press  for  “No  taxation  without  representation,”  they 
would  have  been  discouraged  by  the  instructions  Andros  received  about  the  same 
time  from  the  Duke.  James  thought  an  assembly  subversive  of  law  and  order  and 
fruitful  of  unrest,  but  added :  "But,  howsoever,  if  you  continue  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion,  I  shall  be  ready  to  consider  of  any  proposals  you  shall  send  to  that  purpose.” 

Southampton  and  Southold  yielded  to  Andros  in  the  matter  of  new  patents 
and  took  them  out  in  1676.  There  was  no  alternative.  Ten  years  had  passed  since 
they  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  of  Lovelace.  They  still  sent  up  excuses 
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for  their  contumacy,  and  Andros  was  more  considerate  and  courteous  than  his 
predecessor  had  been,  but  the  Court  of  Assizes  acted.  It  handed  down  a  decree 
that  “Southampton  and  Southold  for  their  disobedience  have  forfeited  all  their 
titles,  rights,  and  privileges  to  the  lands  in  said  township.”  A  fortnight  was 
granted  to  come  to  terms,  and  the  towns  took  out  new  patents.  A  group  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  residents  were  convicted  of  riot  after  trial  for  unlawful  combination  and 
received  various  sentences. 

Charges  had  been  accumulating  against  Andros.  He  was  accused  of  favoring 
the  Dutch  traders,  making  law  adverse  to  the  English,  permitting  a  direct  trade 
by  the  Dutch  and  of  trading  in  the  names  of  others.  James  ordered  him  home  to 
explain  these  matters  and  sent  John  Lewin  over  as  his  agent  to  go  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Province  in  the  guise  of  what  would  be  today  an  expert  accountant. 

In  the  haste  of  taking  leave  Andros  neglected  to  renew  the  customs  rates 
which  had  been  put  in  force  for  three  years  in  1677.  Nor  did  James  remember 
to  order  their  renewal.  The  merchants  were  aware  of  the  oversight,  or  negligence, 
and  refused  to  pay  duties.  The  Council,  headed  by  Brockholls,  refused  to  inter¬ 
fere  when  a  cargo  was  landed  without  paying  duties  in  1681.  The  collector,  Dyer, 
levied  the  duties  and  detained  the  goods.  He  was  arrested  and  tried  for  high 
treason  in  having  traitorously  exercised  regal  power  over  the  King’s  subjects. 
Arraigned  before  the  uninformed  court,  and  in  the  absence  of  both  Andros  and 
Matthias  Nicolls,  Dyer  was  sent  to  London  for  trial. 

The  incident  is  important  chiefly  because  it  loosened  anew  the  cry  for  popular 
government.  New  Jersey  already  had  free  trade  to  the  large  financial  loss  of  New 
York.  Penn  had  received  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  in  1681,  reserving  the  right 
of  the  freemen  of  the  province  to  assent  to  all  laws.  No  taxes  were  to  be  imposed 
nor  revenue  raised,  except  by  a  Provincial  Assembly,  although  Parliament  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  regulate  commercial  duties.  The  New  York  sentiment  for  a 
popular  assembly  sprang  forward  with  a  bound.  The  lack  of  such  a  body  was 
urged  upon  the  Assizes  as  a  grievance  by  the  jury  which  indicted  Dyer.  The  court 
directed  John  Youngs,  High  Sheriff  of  Long  Island,  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  It  was  adopted  by  the  court  and  forwarded  to  James.  Long 
Island  led  the  disaffection  which  followed. 

Youngs  set  forth  that  the  people  of  New  York  had  for  years  “groaned  under 
inexpressible  burdens,  by  having  an  arbitrary  and  absolute  power  used  and  exer¬ 
cised”  over  them.  Revenues  had  been  exacted  against  their  wills,  their  trade  bur¬ 
dened  and  their  liberty  enthralled,  so  that  they  had  become  a  reproach  to  their 
neighbors  in  the  King’s  other  colonies.  The  Duke  was  asked  to  give  the  province 
a  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  duly  elected  by  the  freeholders,  as  was  usual 
in  England  and  other  of  His  Majesty’s  plantations. 

Brockholls  complained  in  a  letter  forwarded  by  the  same  ship  that  the  Prov¬ 
ince  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  customs  wholly  destroyed,  and  no  revenue  left 
but  the  rates  on  Long  Island,  which  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay.  In  his  next 
dispatch  this,  too,  had  been  withheld. 

Arrests  were  made  at  Huntington.  The  magistrates  on  Long  Island  were 
enjoined  by  the  Council,  therefore,  to  break  up  disorderly  meetings  and  maintain 
the  peace,  arresting  all  disturbers  and  trouble-makers.  Josiah  Hobart  of  East- 
hampton  was  accused  by  Brockholls  of  inciting  the  people  of  Southold  to  oppose 
his  administration,  and  bound  over  for  trial  at  the  next  Assizes. 

Andros  would  have  prevented  the  disorders  had  he  not  been  recalled.  Lewin, 
like  Brockholls,  was  not  big  enough  for  his  duties,  and  his  errand  stirred  up  antag¬ 
onism.  Andros  found  James  in  Scotland.  When  he  was  able  to  confront  Lewin 
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in  London  he  was  exonerated  of  all  blame  and  restored  to  favor  as  a  gentleman 
of  the  King’s  bed  chamber.  James  rebuked  Brockholls  for  not  continuing  the 
customs  duties  by  an  order  in  council,  and  ordered  him  to  keep  all  subordinates 
in  their  places.  He  was  instructed  to  sound  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  a  popular  assembly  in  letters  which  suggested  that  such  a  favor  might  be 
granted,  but  in  return  for  raising  money  to  pay  off  the  public  debts  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  garrison  and  government.  James  promised  to  apply  whatever  might  be 
raised  to  public  uses,  seeking  the  common  good  and  protection  of  the  country, 
with  increase  of  trade  before  his  own  advantage. 

Eliphalet  Jones,  the  clergyman  at  Huntington,  denied  baptism  to  children 
he  accused  of  leading  loose  lives,  and  was  dealt  with  by  the  provincial  authori¬ 
ties.  William  Penn,  flushed  with  his  success  in  getting  from  James  a  quit  claim 
of  all  his  interest  in  the  territory  within  the  proper  bounds  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  region  within  a  twelve-mile  radius  around  Newcastle  extending  to  Cape 
Henlopen,  hastened  to  pay  court  to  the  royal  governor  at  New  York.  He  visited 
friends  on  Long  Island  and  returned  to  Chester  to  organize  his  government. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

DONGAN  GIVES  POPULAR  ASSEMBLY 

THOMAS  DONGAN  was  chosen  by  James  to  give  his  province  the  popular 
assembly  the  people  desired.  His  father  was  the  Irish  baronet,  Sir  John 
Dongan,  nephew  of  Richard  Talbot,  famous  as  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel.  He 
was  a  Catholic,  with  long  experience  in  France,  where  he  served  under  Louis 
in  his  Irish  regiment.  He  was  polished  in  manner,  moderate  and  upright.  James 
penned  his  instructions  and  William  Penn  has  the  credit  for  counselling  the 
liberal  policy  Dongan  was  to  adopt.  Dongan  was  adaptable  and  the  first  Colonial 
Governor  to  adopt  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  of  New  York. 

Ten  of  the  foremost  inhabitants  were  to  be  assembled  on  his  arrival, 
including  Frederick  Phillipse  and  Stephen  van  Cortlandt,  the  counselors.  Writs 
were  to  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a  General  Assembly  of  all  the  Freeholders 
and  composed  of  their  chosen  representatives  to  assist  the  Governor  and  Council 
in  making  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants.  The  assembly 
was  to  have  eighteen  members  and  meet  in  the  City  of  New  York.  James 
enjoined  Dongan  further:  “You  shall  let  them  know  that  for  the  future  it  is 
my  resolution  that  the  said  General  Assembly  shall  have  free  liberty  to  consult 
and  debate  among  themselves  all  matters  as  shall  be  apprehended  proper  to  be 
established  for  laws  for  the  good  government  of  said  colony  of  New  York  and 
its  dependencies,  and  that  if  such  laws  be  propounded  as  shall  appear  to  me 
to  be  for  the  manifest  good  of  the  country  in  general,  and  not  prejudicial  to 
me,  I  will  assent  unto  and  confirm  them.”  The  Governor  was  to  have  power 
to  sign  or  veto  any  law;  it  would  then  go  in  force  until  disapproved  by  James. 
Nobody  could  suffer  death  without  trial  under  laws  conforming  to  those  of 
England.  Courts  might  be  established,  lands  granted,  custom  houses  instituted, 
militia  regulated  and  fortifications  built,  but  war  could  not  be  declared  without 
the  Duke’s  order  nor  duties  levied  except  by  the  act  of  a  Colonial  assembly. 

James  was  quite  willing  to  give  an  assembly  like  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Hampshire  or  Virginia,  but  he  had  an  aversion  to  the  corporate  govern- 
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ments  of  other  New  England  colonies.  He  established  a  more  democratic 
government  for  New  York  than  any  New  England  colony  enjoyed,  and  he  gave 
the  freeholders  full  power  to  elect  a  popular  assembly.  Dongan  landed  at 
Nantasket  and  set  out  overland  for  New  York.  He  crossed  to  Long  Island 
where  the  popular  discontent  was  most  apparent.  He  assured  its  inhabitants 
that  no  laws  or  rates  for  the  future  should  be  made  without  their  consent.  He 
took  office  on  August  28,  1683,  and  called  a  general  assembly  to  meet  in  New 
York  on  October  17. 

When  the  Court  of  Assizes  adjourned  on  October  3,  the  sheriffs  drew  up 
an  address  to  the  Duke  of  York,  thanking  him  for  granting  the  assembly  “a 
benevolence  of  which  we  have  a  larger  and  more  grateful  sense  than  can  be 
expressed  in  this  paper.  And  that  it  may  appear  that  loyalty  has  spread  as  far 
into  these  parts  of  America,  we  will  always  be  ready  to  offer  up,  with  our  hearty 
prayers,  both  our  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  defense  of”  the  King  and  Duke 
of  York. 

While  the  people  generally  appear  to  have  concurred  in  this  sentiment,  the 
distant  Puritans  on  Long  Island  were  not  satisfied.  An  address  was  prepared 
by  Easthampton,  apparently  by  the  preacher,  Thomas  James,  to  the  effect  that 
if  Dongan  had  come  to  restore  their  freedom  and  privileges  he  would  be  welcome. 
If  that  was  not  his  errand  they  intended  to  appeal  to  the  King.  James  was  sent 
to  New  York  to  assist  the  representatives  of  the  town  in  assembly  in  protesting 
against  any  writ  going  in  the  Duke’s  name  instead  of  the  King’s.  They  warned 
High  Sheriff  John  Youngs  that  they  were  not  electing  representatives  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  warrant,  but  “because  they  would  not  neglect  any  opportunity  to 
assert  their  own  liberties.” 

A  majority  of  the  assemblymen  were  of  Dutch  nationality.  Two  were 
chosen  for  each  of  the  three  Ridings  on  Long  Island.  New  York  with  Harlem 
stood  next  with  four.  Esopus  had  two ;  Albany  and  Rensselaerwyck  two  and 
Staten  Island,  Schenectady,  Pemaquid,  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
one  each.  Matthias  Nicolls  was  chosen  speaker. 

The  result  was  “The  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  Granted  by  His 
Royal  Highnesse  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Yorke,  and  its  Dependencies.”  It 
vested  legislative  authority  in  a  governor,  council  and  representatives  of  the 
people  in  an  assembly  which  was  to  meet  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  be 
elected  by  the  unrestrained  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders.  The  most 
liberal  provisions  of  the  English  law  were  extended  to  New  York.  Freedom  of 
conscience  and  religion  was  guaranteed  all  Christian  churches.  No  aid,  tax, 
tallage,  assessment,  custom,  loan  benevolence,  or  imposition  whatsoever  was  to 
be  laid,  assessed,  imposed  or  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  governor1  and 
legislature.  In  return  the  Assembly  granted  specified  duties  on  imports  to  the 
Duke  and  his  heirs. 

New  York  thus  came  into  its  own  through  an  assembly,  composed  chiefly 
of  men  with  Dutch  names,  bred  in  the  old  Dutch  principle  of  “Taxation  only 
by  consent,”  joined  to  English  liberty  of  the  measure  enjoyed  within  the  realm 
of  England.  Its  first  measure  bore  the  preamble:  “The  People  Met  in  General 
Assembly  do  enact  as  follows:”  This  recognition  of  “the  People”  gave  a  jolt 
to  the  King  in  England  who  objected  that  no  other  provincial  assembly  had  been 
permitted  to  use  the  term. 

Twelve  counties  were  created.  Kings  County  included  Bushwick,  Bedford, 
Brooklyn,  Flatbush,  Flatlands,  New  Utrecht  and  Gravesend.  Queens  took  in 
Newtown,  Jamaica,  Flushing,  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay.  Suffolk,  named  for 
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the  easternmost  county  of  England,  took  in  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  Shelter 
Island,  Fisher’s  Island,  Gardiner’s  and  Plum  Islands. 

Four  tribunals  were  set  up — Town  Courts  each  month  for  small  causes ; 
County  Courts  or  Sessions  to  sit  quarterly  or  half  yearly;  a  General  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  with  original  and  appellate  powers,  to  sit  twice  a  year 
in  each  county  and  a  Court  of  Chancery  (Supreme  Court)  composed  of  the 
Governor  and  his  Council.  The  Court  of  Assizes  was  abolished.  The  Governor 
could  appoint  a  chancellor  in  his  place  and  choose  the  court  officers.  Any 
inhabitant  might  appeal  to  the  king  from  any  judgment.  Dongan,  like  his 
predecessors,  sat  as  surrogate. 

Another  measure  provided  that  all  actual  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
except  bondmen,  of  what  foreign  nation  soever,  who  professed  Christianity  and 
had  taken,  or  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  were  naturalized ;  and  that  all 
Christian  foreigners  who  should  come  afterward  and  settle  in  the  province  might 
naturalize  themselves  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  king 
and  proprietor. 

When  the  Assembly  met  the  second  time  in  1684  Nicholls  again  presided  as 
speaker.  Thirty-one  laws  were  approved  by  the  Governor.  The  towns  on  east¬ 
ern  Long  Island,  still  disgruntled,  were  trading  with  Boston  rather  than  New 
York,  taking  their  oil  thither  and  bringing  back  merchandise.  An  act  to  encour¬ 
age  trade  and  navigation  within  the  province  laid  a  ten  per  cent  duty  on  all 
goods  imported  from  any  other  colony  where  the  goods  were  not  produced, 
in  order  to  stop  this  traffic. 

Smuggling  followed  and  an  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  with  Boston.  Dongan 
told  the  people  they  “would  neither  be  easy  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  be 
easy.”  They  refused  to  sell  their  oil  unless  they  were  paid  in  Boston  money  or 
pieces  of  eight  (Spanish  dollars).  Dongan  therefore  forbade  all  vessels  to 
trade  except  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Dongan  met  Governor  Treat  of  Connecticut  in  Milford  in  1684  to  confirm 
the  Connecticut  boundary  recently  adjusted  by  their  commissioners.  They  also 
agreed  to  establish  a  regular  post  between  New  York  and  Boston  to  continue 
the  service  begun  by  Lovelace  and  interrupted  by  the  Dutch  War.  Dongan 
wanted  the  line  to  extend  from  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  decided  to  offer 
the  privilege  to  any  one  who  would  farm  it  from  the  duke.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  he  ordered  that  a  post  office  be  established,  with  rates  for  riding  at 
three  pence  per  mile  and  three  pence  postage  per  letter  for  not  above  one  hundred 
miles,  and  more  in  proportion. 

When  the  proceedings  of  New  York’s  first  Assembly  reached  London  sev¬ 
eral  amendments  to  the  revenue  laws  were  proposed  by  the  commissioners  the 
duke  appointed  to  review  the  proceedings.  As  already  told  they  were  adopted 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  lawmakers.  James  wrote  to  Dongan  that  if  any 
changes  were  made  in  the  franchises  and  privileges  they  shall  be  equally  or 
more  advantageous  to  the  people  and  better  adjusted  to  the  laws  of  England. 
When  the  amendments  were  completed  James  signed  and  sealed  the  Charter  of 
Franchises  and  Privileges  to  New  York.  While  it  was  ordered  sent  to  America 
the  Charter  signed  by  Dongan  was  in  full  force.  Before  the  amended  charter 
arrived  big  things  happened, 

Massachusetts  was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  her  charter  by  King 
Charles.  He  thought  their  corporate  privileges  had  been  abused  by  those  who 
controlled  the  colony,  and  he  regarded  it  his  duty  to  resume  the  authority  of 
the  crown.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  government  of  Massachusetts  should 
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be  made  as  liberal  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  but  a  judgment  in  chancery  “vacated, 
cancelled  and  annihilated”  the  Corporation  of  Massachusetts  in  October,  1684. 
The  question  of  a  new  government  was  decided  against  popular  sovereignty. 
It  was  settled  that  the  Governor  and  Council  in  New  England  should  be  author¬ 
ized  to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  freeholders,  and  do  what  they 
might  think  proper,  rendering  an  account  only  to  the  king.  This  was  a  change 
of  policy  fraught  with  important  consequences  to  the  world.  James  deferred 
the  dispatch  of  his  charter  to  New  York.  Halifax  was  pitted  against  him.  He 
urged  Charles  to  summon  Parliament  and  dismiss  James  from  power.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  and  stress  which  followed  Charles  II  died  after  a  sudden 
and  brief  illness  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 

James  II  merged  his  rights  as  proprietor  of  New  York  in  his  sovereignty 
on  ascending  the  throne.  New  York  became  a  royal  province  guided  by  the 
Plantation  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  King  James  now  must  confirm 
the  Charter  of  Privileges,  so  pleasing  at  one  time  to  the  James  who  was  Duke 
of  York.  The  king  himself  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Plantation  Com¬ 
mittee  when  the  charter  was  considered.  He  objected  to  the  expression:  “The 
People  met  in  General  Assembly,”  and  to  other  restraints  of  royal  power.  It 
followed  that  he  declined  to  confirm  it  and  decided  that  New  York  should  have 
a  constitution  assimilated  to  that  agreed  on  for  New  England.  Thus  the  Charter 
was  left  in  force  under  Dongan,  who  received  new  instructions. 

James  announced  the  annexation  of  New  York  to  the  crown  in  fulsome 
language.  He  directed  Dongan  to  follow  the  instructions  he  had  received  already. 
He  was  to  “give  our  loving  subjects  to  understand  that  they  may  shortly  expect 
such  a  gracious  and  suitable  return,  by  the  settlement  of  fitting  privileges  and 
confirmation  of  their  rights,  as  shall  be  found  most  expedient  for  our  service 
and  the  welfare  of  our  said  province.”  The  letter  recognized  the  Assembly, 
but  the  changes  in  the  Constitution  he  had  decided  upon  were  meant  to  abolish  it. 
James's  interest  in  their  welfare  as  Duke  of  York  led  the  people  to  think  it 
would  be  increased  with  his  accession  to  kingly  power,  and  they  celebrated  his 
ascent  with  hearty  enthusiasm.  The  Corporation  of  New  York  sent  him  an 
address  asking  to  be  compensated  in  the  East  for  the  loss  in  trade  resulting  from 
the  separation  of  New  Jersey. 

Dongan  dissolved  the  first  assembly  and  ordered  a  new  election.  It  met  in 
October  and  passed  six  bills,  of  which  he  disapproved  three.  It  adjourned  till 
the  next  year,  but  was  engulfed  in  the  troubled  times,  never  to  meet  again. 

The  towns  in  New  York  province  were  ordered  to  renew  their  charters  in 
1686.  Dongan  was  eager  to  harvest  the  fees  and  increase  the  depleted  treasury 
at  the  same  time.  He  enforced  the  decree  with  energy,  and  the  towns  seeing  that 
they  must  comply  acted  promptly.  Hempstead  and  Flushing  granted  land  to 
the  Governor  and  were  the  gainers  in  the  new  patents  they  received.  New¬ 
town’s  patent  was  chosen  as  the  model  for  the  other  towns,  which,  including 
Brooklyn,  received  new  patents  during  the  year.  Pluntington  alone  was  excepted. 
Easthampton  protested  against  innovations,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  its 
clergyman,  preached  vehemently  against  those  who  acted  for  the  Governor.  The 
offenders  were  compelled  to  sue  for  pardon  at  New  York.  Easthampton  faced 
about  and  obtained  a  fuller  and  more  liberal  patent  than  the  one  she  lost. 

While  New  England  was  in  consternation  over  the  news  that  James  intended 
to  bring  all  the  colonies  under  one  government,  the  King  decided  in  Privy  Council 
to  unite  Connecticut,  New  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island  with  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  the  Narragansett  country  for  better  defense  against 
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invasion.  He  argued  that  they  would  be  governed  more  equitably  by  the  crown 
than  by  private  corporations.  He  had  heard  the  oft  repeated  charge  that  there 
was  less  real  liberty  in  most  of  them  than  in  Old  England,  and  he  knew  that  their 
religious  freedom  was  not  to  be  compared. 

Andros  was  chosen  finally  to  carry  out  his  decision  to  establish  autocratic 
power.  He  was  now  colonel  of  Princess  Anne’s  regiment  of  horse.  James 
issued  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  making  Andros  Captain  General  and 
Governor-in-Chief  over  his  American  territory.  He  was  authorized  with  the 
aid  of  a  council  to  make  laws  and  levy  taxes  and  govern  New  England  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  master’s  will.  Religious  liberty  was  expressly  permitted  and 
encouraged. 

Dongan  also  received  a  royal  commission  very  similar  to  that  given  to 
Andros.  He  was  moreover  to  repeal  the  Charter  of  Franchises;  but  the  laws 
enacted  under  its  authority  were  to  remain  in  force.  In  proclaiming  religious 
toleration  in  New  York,  James  omitted  the  word  “Christians”  as  a  concession  to 
the  Jews.  He  particularly  enjoined  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  was 
to  be  fostered  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  primate  established  in  the  province. 

Dongan  and  his  council  re-enacted  the  revenue  law  of  the  New  York  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1683  as  their  first  act.  Another  law  forbade  Boston  merchants  from 
shipping  oil  from  eastern  Long  Island,  since  they  refused  to  pay  customs  dues. 
They  were  required  to  export  from  New  York  City  and  pay  like  others.  Owing 
to  the  illicit  traffic  in  oils  by  which  the  revenue  suffered  Dongan  advised  that 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  be  annexed  to  New  York.  The  population  of 
Long  Island  was  crowded  for  land  and  persons  were  leaving  it  for  other  provinces. 
Dongan  did  not  rely  implicitly  on  the  Dutch,  and  asked  that  people  be  sent  over 
from  Ireland  to  New  York  where  they  might  live  very  happy. 

Dongan  pleaded  for  the  restoration  to  New  York  of  the  territory  taken  from 
her  with  its  ample  revenues.  James  at  Whitehall  was  giving  a  new  turn  to 
American  affairs  to  suit  his  own  ideas  bolstered  by  his  long  experience  as  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  colony.  He  had  set  up  Andros  and  his  council  in  New  England 
and  Dongan  with  a  council  in  New  York.  He  did  not  authorize  popular  assem¬ 
blies  but  he  guaranteed  equal  rights  and  large  religious  liberties,  and  provided 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  every  class. 

France  imperilled  the  safety  of  his  North  American  dominions.  Lewis 
ruled  through  a  viceroy  without  the  strife  and  discord  which  had  attended  the 
rival  English  colonies.  James  saw  the  opportunity  to  make  England  supreme 
in  North  America  and  resolved  to  offer  a  solid  phalanx  to  the  French — to  unite 
all  the  British  possessions  under  one  vice-regal  government.  He  would  strengthen 
his  own  arbitrary  power  while  he  secured  the  country  against  France.  New  York 
and  the  Jerseys  were  added  to  New  England.  Penn’s  influence  saved  the  royal 
charter  of  Pennsylvania.  Dongan  was  the  more  independent  of  the  two  governors, 
the  less  easy  to  control,  and  Andros  was  ever  jealous  of  him.  He  was  super- 
ceded  and  Andros  was  placed  over  the  whole  vast  dominion. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

JACOB  LEISLER  RULES  NEW  YORK 

ANDROS  was  to  have  a  council  of  forty-two.  The  seat  of  government  was 
l.  on  wheels  and  might  be  at  New  York  or  Boston — wherever  Andros  pleased. 
Dongan  was  heavily  in  debt  owing  to  his  Albany  expedition  against  the  Indians. 
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He  directed  that  £2,556  be  raised  to  replenish  the  treasury.  This  was  suspended 
owing  to  the  approaching  change  of  governors.  The  last  law  he  passed  was  to 
prohibit  shoemakers  “from  using  the  mystery  of  tanning  hides.”  The  last  patent 
under  the  provincial  seal  of  New  York  was  issued  to  the  town  of  Huntington. 

Annexation  was  abhorrent  to  the  people  of  New  York.  The  only  ones  to 
gain  were  the  New  Englanders  settled  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  The 
change  enabled  them  to  trade  with  Boston  and  sell  their  oil  and  other  products 
freely  without  paying  toll.  The  antagonisms  which  cropped  out  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  through  opposition  to  the  Continental  Sunday  took  the  form  of  unconcealed 
animosity  in  America,  jealousy  and  trade  rivalry  and  open  hostility.  The  two 
peoples  were  unlike  in  temperament,  wholly  uncongenial.  The  courtly  graces  of 
the  English  governors  schooled  in  foreign  capitals,  polished  in  manners,  tactful 
and  polite,  did  much  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  conquest.  They  sympathized  with 
the  colonists  and  appreciated  that  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity  redounded  to 
the  glory  of  their  own  native  land.  They  could  tread  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick. 
They  were  now  to  be  exchanged  for  sour  faces  and  repellant  manners  and  surly, 
narrow  views  of  life.  The  scholarly  men  of  the  world  were  to  be  succeeded  by 
selfish  and  arrogant  foes. 

While  obliged  to  obey  laws  the  Puritans  had  a  voice  in  framing,  the  New 
Yorkers  could  impose  their  will  in  turn  on  the  Puritans.  Andros  was  defeated 
in  Boston  when  he  tried  to  pass  a  measure  to  regulate  passenger  traffic  by  water. 
In  New  York  it  was  adopted  promptly.  Dongan  suspended  the  revenue  act  in 
May,  1688,  but  the  Council  in  New  York  restored  it  in  July,  and  put  it  in  force 
throughout  the  province. 

William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  the 
fugitive  James.  Just  before  he  left  England  forever,  the  last  Stuart  warned  the 
colonial  governors,  including  Andros,  of  the  danger  of  invasion  and  ordered 
them  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  foreign  fleet.  William  hastened  to  counter¬ 
mand  the  order  in  a  circular  letter.  He  directed  that  all  orders  and  instructions 
previously  given  should  be  obeyed  until  new  ones  arrived.  This  would  authorize 
Andros  to  force  the  submission  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists.  Increase  Mather 
and  William  Phipps  saw  this  danger  and  made  representations  to  the  Prince's 
secretary  which  caused  the  letter  to  Andros  to  be  withheld. 

The  proclamation  of  the  succession  of  William  and  Mary  continued  all  local 
officers  in  England,  “if  Protestants,”  in  their  places.  There  was  no  such  restriction 
regarding  the  colonies. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  forfeiture  of  the  New  England  charters  in  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  but  the  Commons  passed  a  bill  to  restore  the  colonies  to  the 
status  they  enjoyed  in  1660  when  Charles  II  was  recalled  to  the  throne.  Mather, 
Phipps,  and  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  were  behind  it,  but  William,  careful  of  his 
prerogative,  caused  its  delay  in  the  Lords  and  prevented  action. 

Andros  was  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  New 
England  colonies  and  his  removal  was  next  sought,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
former  governors.  The  Plantation  Committee  withheld  the  King's  circular  letter 
from  Andros  until  the  question  of  restoring  the  corporation  charters  should  be 
settled.  A  new  governor  was  recommended  with  a  new  establishment  for  raising 
revenue.  But  the  New  Englanders  persuaded  William  to  overrule  this  degree. 
He  returned  it  to  the  committee  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  new  charter  for 
New  England,  which  should  preserve  the  colonial  rights  without  destroying  his 
prerogatives.  Two  commissioners  were  to  succeed  Andros  for  a  time.  William 
adopted  the  colonial  policy  of  James,  but  permitted  a  popular  assembly.  He 
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agreed  to  recall  Andros  and  return  eventually  to  a  single  royal  governor.  The 
Dutch  king,  installed  by  the  opponents  of  James  II,  followed  his  colonial  policy 
in  its  larger  aspects  and  adopted  the  innovations  he  had  instituted  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Whigs  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  James.  The  pretext  was 
the  benefit  of  England.  War  with  France  followed. 

Francis  Nicholson  was  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York  when  these 
momentous  tidings  were  brought  in  by  a  ship  captain  from  Virginia.  He  sent 
the  news  to  Andros  in  Maine  by  land  and  sea.  Jacob  Leisler,  a  liquor  importer, 
received  the  same  tidings  by  way  of  Maryland.  Nicholson  suppressed  the  news. 

Andros  returned  to  Boston  from  Pemaquid.  The  Prince’s  confirmatory 
letter,  held  back  by  the  intrigues  of  Increase  Mather,  now  came  into  play.  The 
colony  had  been  led  by  Mather  meanwhile  to  expect  a  new  and  more  favorable 
charter  from  James.  Since  Andros,  obeying  the  order  of  James  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  a  foreign  force,  had  repeated  his  instructions  to  subordinates,  the 
Boston  leaders  argued  that  he  would  oppose  the  new  King  of  England.  In  the 
coldest  days  of  the  winter  of  1688,  Andros  had  commanded  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians  in  Maine.  When  the  red  men  had  been  reduced  to  the  point  of 
submission,  they  received  supplies  from  Boston  merchants  and  kept  up  the  war. 
This  traitorous  betrayal  was  accomplished  by  sending  a  vessel  to  Maine  after  it 
had  cleared  for  Bermuda.  The  same  persons  or  their  associates  now  resolved 
on  a  bold  stroke,  a  coup  d'etat.  They  fomented  a  revolt  against  Andros,  and 
resolved  to  seize  him  and  his  officers  until  they  received  instructions  from  England 
direct.  It  was  justified  by  Cotton  Mather  in  a  fulsome  “Declaration”  of  reasons. 
Boston  and  its  people  were  about  to  be  destroyed  by  Mohawks  from  New  York, 
while  a  French  fleet  hovered  off  the  coast.  Stories  of  this  sort  provoked  the 
desired  insurrection.  A  boat  was  sent  ashore  for  Andros  by  the  frigate,  “Rose,” 
but  he  was  arrested  as  he  was  going  to  embark.  He  was  taken  to  the  council 
chamber  and  ordered  imprisoned.  Nicholson  was  second  in  command,  but  the 
Boston  faction  paid  no  heed  to  him.  Their  object  was  to  dismember  the  province, 
to  secede,  and  restore  the  corporation.  The  idea  spread  and  found  favor  in  other 
colonies.  The  secessionists  sought  a  restoration  of  their  old  charters,  not  popular 
sovereignty  or  civil  liberty. 

Had  Andros  embarked  aboard  the  “Rose”  a  different  turn  would  have  been 
taken  in  the  history  of  New  York.  Nicholson,  an  Episcopalian,  had  Catholic 
leanings.  Three  Protestants  were  joined  with  him  in  the  government — Phillipse, 
Van  Cortlandt  and  Bayard,  colonel  of  the  city  train  bands.  The  captains  under 
Bayard  were  Abraham  de  Peyster,  Johannes  de  Bruyn,  Gabriel  Minvielle,  Charles 
Lodwyck,  Nicholas  W.  Stuyvesant  and  Jacob  Leisler. 

Nicholson  and  the  Council  ordered  Plowman,  the  Catholic  collector,  to  bring 
the  public  moneys  he  held  to  the  fort.  They  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  when  news 
of  the  arrest  of  Andros  reached  them.  The  Mayor  was  directed  to  convene  the 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council.  The  militia  officers  were  called  in  immediately 
it  was  learned  France  and  England  were  at  war.  This  General  Convention  of 
the  Province  decided  to  fortify  the  city.  A  large  number  of  the  regulars  were 
absent  and  the  militia  were  asked  to  help  mount  guard  in  the  fort  under  Colonel 
Bayard.  The  revenues  from  May  1  were  to  go  for  fortifications,  both  measures 
having  been  suggested  by  Nicholson. 

Kings,  Queens,  Westchester,  Richmond,  and  Bergen  sent  in  their  justices 
and  military  officers  to  help  keep  the  peace.  A  lookout  was  placed  at  Coney  Island 
to  give  the  alarm  if  more  than  three  ships  came  in  together.  Nicholson  asked  the 
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Bostonians  to  release  Andros,  but  they  refused,  refused  even  to  let  him  go  away 
to  rule  New  York. 

Eastern  Long  Island  soon  had  received  copies  of  Mather’s  “Declaration,” 
which  purported  to  justify  the  arrest  of  Andros.  Suffolk  County  chose  new 
officers  as  did  Queens  and  Westchester.  Leisler  sent  word  that  Nicholson  meant 
to  turn  over  the  fort  to  a  foreign  power.  Delegates  were  sent  to  New  York 
accordingly  from  Huntington,  Southampton  and  Easthampton  to  demand  that 
the  fort  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  the  country  shall  choose. 
Eighty  of  the  Long  Island  militia  met  under  arms  at  Jamaica  to  insist  on  their  pay. 

Work  on  the  fortifications  of  New  York  was  stopped  suddenly  when  Joest 
Stoll,  an  ensign  under  Leisler,  presented  a  petition  demanding  the  disarming  of 
all  Papists.  Staten  Island  almost  as  suddenly  appeared  to  be  overrun  with  them. 
Dongan  was  fitting  out  an  armed  vessel  for  some  hostile  purpose.  In  reality  there 
were  twenty  odd  Catholics  in  New  York  all  told.  Their  presence  was  the  basis 
for  almost  all  that  followed.  The  Dutch  inhabitants  were  religiously  attached  to 
the  House  of  Orange,  and  the  accession  of  the  Stadtholder  to  the  throne  of 
England  seemed  like  a  deliverance.  They  were  easily  led  to  suspect  anyone  who 
had  derived  authority  from  the  deposed  king.  Small  incidents  were  magnified 
and  misrepresented. 

The  scene  changes  at  this  point  and  Jacob  Leisler  fills  the  stage.  He  has  been 
the  subject  of  endless  controversy,  has  been  extolled  as  a  hero  and  condemned 
as  a  villain,  but  later  authorities  vindicate  his  conduct  and  give  him  a  noble  and 
honored  name.  The  English  revolution  of  1688  was  a  popular  movement  only 
in  America.  James  II  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  aristocracy  and  wealth 
of  England  jealous  of  its  prestige  and  power.  It  was  peaceful,  devoid  of  the 
confiscation  of  property,  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  destruction  which  have 
marked  all  revolutions  of  the  common  people  against  unbearable  oppression. 
It  laid  the  foundation  for  modem  England,  the  England  of  today.  From  that 
day  a  new  epoch  dawned.  The  principles  for  which  Cromwell  and  the  Round- 
heads  fought  had  attained  practical  reality.  Liberty  had  descended  on  the  English 
race  from  out  of  the  blue  skies  of  their  dreams  to  stay..  And  England  stood  forth 
as  the  most  progressive  and  powerful  country  in  Europe,  powerful  judged  by 
the  standards  which  measure  the  power  of  the  United  States  today. 

The  spark  thrown  off  by  the  upheaval  kindled  the  kindred  spirits  of  Boston 
to  imprison  Andros  as  the  embodiment  of  fallen  power.  It  thrilled  the  people 
of  cosmopolitan  New  York,  the  home  of  trade,  the  metropolis  of  the  imperial 
province  whose  rivers  joined  the  Saint  Lawrence  flowing  northward,  the  Hudson 
and  the  Susquehanna  flowing  south ;  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rushing  toward 
the  mighty  West. 

To  Louis  XIV  this  was  the  one  prize  he  coveted.  He  ordered  his  marshals 
to  seize  all  New  York  with  the  beginning  of  war.  The  danger  was  known.  It 
was  real  at  Albany  and  terrible  in  its  visitation  on  Schenectady.  It  meant  another 
Palatinate  laid  waste  along  the  Hudson  which  offers  so  many  parallels  to  the 
castled  Rhine.  It  was  little  more  than  a  century  after  St.  Bartholomew — only  a 
few  years  since  Louis  had  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  French  invasion  meant 
the  loss  of  everything  the  Huguenot  refugees  at  New  York  held  dear.  They  were 
to  be  shipped  back  to  France  to  be  tortured,  if  not  put  to  ignominious  and  cruel 
death.  The  English  settlements  were  to  be  devastated  even  as  Louvois  had 
devastated  the  lovely  Rhine  province  which  bordered  France.  And  had  not  Louis 
invaded  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  his  own  armies  as  thousands  of  Huguenots 
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fled  for  their  lives?  Had  not  the  Dutch  opened  their  dykes  and  driven  out  the 
invader  with  the  aid  of  the  all  conquering  sea? 

French  missionaries,  Jesuit  fathers,  inflamed  with  the  same  fiery  zeal  for 
their  religion  which  possessed  the  king,  were  inciting  the  Indians  to  exterminate 
the  English  foe.  Above  all,  James  was  in  close  sympathy  with  Louis  and  it  was 
felt  by  all  that  Protestantism  might  be  overthrown  in  England  and  America.  The 
two  Catholic  kings  stood  for  reaction.  Both  had  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
to  stem  the  progress  of  the  times,  the  volcanic  rumblings  that  had  come  with 
the  printing  press,  the  voyage  of  Columbus  and  the  expansion  of  human  minds. 
The  men  James  had  gathered  around  him  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
immortal  galaxy  who  surrounded  Louis.  They  were  mostly  conventional  dullards, 
men  who  had  learned  nothing  from  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  exile  of  his  sons. 
And  the  French  Revolution  was  yet  a  century  off.  Even  the  words :  “Apr^s  nous 
le  deluge  ”  had  not  been  uttered. 

“Nonsense !”  was  all  Nicholson  had  to  say  when  he  learned  that  William  and 
Mary  had  landed  at  Torbay.  “Nonsense!”  he  exclaimed,  “the  very  ’prentice 
boys  of  London  will  drive  him  out  again.”  His  infatuation  made  him  impossible 
as  governor  of  New  York,  a  man  to  move  only  when  there  was  no  alternative, 
a  conservative  of  conservatives.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  government 
■ — Catholic  at  heart  but  outwardly  belonging  to  the  more  regular  Church  of 
England. 

Frederick  Phillipse  was  the  wealthiest  New  Yorker,  an  opportunist  and 
time-server,  ready  to  take  a  new  tack  with  the  swing  of  the  wheel,  ready  to 
embrace  William  and  Mary,  if  there  was  no  longer  a  chance  that  James  was 
not  coming  back,  but  taking  no  chances.  Van  Cortlandt  had  wealth,  social  place, 
and  family  pride,  an  aristocrat,  looking  for  favors  from  the  court,  great  or 
small,  and  from  one  king  as  much  as  another.  Colonel  Nicholas  Bayard  was 
quick  in  temper,  fond  of  display  and  notably  vindictive.  He  moved  among  his 
social  equals,  made  friends  and  kept  them. 

These  men  were  appointed  councilors  by  James  to  aid  Andros  in  fastening 
arbitrary  power  on  the  province  after  he  had  ousted  Dongan,  who  had  made 
himself  the  first  real  New  Yorker  and  endeared  himself  to  all.  Andros 
was  the  courtier,  the  gentleman  with  the  chivalry  of  France,  above  all  the 
soldier  who  knew  what  orders  meant.  His  councilors  were  to  decide  between  the 
king  and  the  people  when  old  titles  to  land  were  in  dispute.  They  happened  to 
be  the  judges  when  six  Easthampton  farmers  were  arraigned  for  protesting 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  king.  They  were  of  the  ruling  class,  the  aristocratic 
caste.  Their  life  already  reflected  the  elegance  of  London  and  Paris,  with  dinners 
and  costume  balls  and  powdered  hair. 

Outside  and  about  the  city  were  the  sturdy  common  people,  the  “rabble,” 
not  yet  come  into  their  own.  Among  them  all  were  immigrants  and  refugees. 
Huguenot  and  Catholic  alike.  The  prizes  of  an  undeveloped  land  belonged  to 
them,  its  lords  and  owners.  Nor  were  its  lords  averse  a  few  years  later  to  the 
slave  trade  or  privateering — the  genteel  term  for  piracy. 

Jacob  Leisler  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  1660  as  a  private  soldier  for  the 
West  India  Company.  His  rise  was  rapid — such  that  he  married  Elsie  Tymens 
two  years  later.  She  was  a  niece  of  Annetke  Jans  and  widow  of  Vanderveen,  a 
prosperous  merchant.  She  was  related  to  Bayard  and  Van  Cortlandt,  so  that 
Leisler’ s  intimacy  with  those  noted  families  began  early.  If  he  looked  up  to  them 
as  his  superiors  in  education  and  position,  they  must  have  looked  with  scorn  on 
the  audacious  adventurer  and  mercenary-  soldier.  At  once  the  basic  hostility 
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becomes  apparent.  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  Van  Cortlandt,  senior,  father  of  the 
mayor,  were  fellow  members  of  the  consistory.  When  a  Huguenot  family  were 
about  to  be  sold  into  slavery  to  pay  its  passage  from  Europe,  Leisler  stepped 
up  with  the  money  and  set  the  family  free.  In  1667  he  headed  a  jury  which 
refused  to  find  two  Quakers  guilty  and  bade  them  go  their  way — a  man  of  kindly 
impulses,  and  backbone,  if  need  be,  thrown  into  a  boiling  sea  of  trouble,  and 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  and  ride  the  waves,  not  like  Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 
although  the  situation  called  for  such  a  man.  No  doubt  he  was  audacious, 
mentally  able,  keen  and  a  born  leader.  If  he  was  handicapped  by  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion,  by  prejudices,  and  uncourtly  manners,  these  attributes  must  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  to  his  environment.  All  men  were  coarser 
and  more  vulgar  in  speech  and  manner  than  today.  The  code  of  ethics  was 
lower,  and  religious  toleration,  save  in  the  Netherlands,  was  unknown. 

Leisler’s  father  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Victorian  Leisler  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  where  the  son  was  baptized  on  March  31,  1640.  The  father  was  a  native 
of  Bavaria,  and  was  preaching  at  Franckenthal,  Palatinate,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  French  and  Dutch  Reformed  congregations  in  Frankfort.  He  had  been 
persecuted  for  his  views  and  had  lived  in  exile.  His  death  occurred  in  1653. 
His  mother  was  Susanna  Adelheid. 

When  news  of  the  Boston  rising  reached  Nicholson  he  was  in  the  same 
mood  in  which  the  overthrow  of  James  had  found  him:  “We  cannot  imagine 
that  any  such  actions  can  proceed  from  any  person  of  quality  amongst  them,  but 
rather  that  they  were  promoted  by  the  rabble,”  he  remarked.  And  the  rabble 
was  of  small  account. 

The  first  object  of  such  men  would  be  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble 
in  New  York,  to  keep  things  just  as  they  were  “till  further  orders,”  then  to 
obey  the  orders  even  though  they  came  from  men  thousands  of  miles  away 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  situation.  If  the  orders  had  arrived  on  time,  there 
wouhl  have  been  a  different  sequence,  but  the  orders  were  held  back,  in  part  by 
design  and  in  part  from  ignorance  and  neglect.  The  people,  grown  restless,  were 
counselled  to  be  patient.  The  real  news  was  concealed  from  them.  Letters  were 
opened  and  destroyed.  The  hope  of  the  English  was  that  the  Dutch  king  and 
his  court  might  yet  be  driven  from  the  land.  Nicholson  and  his  councilors  had 
not  even  been  informed  officially  of  the  change  of  sovereigns.  They  could  not 
act;  they  dared  not.  The  people  of  New  York  with  far  more  initiative,  and 
strong  Dutch  proclivities  were  not  under  restraint,  not  subject  to  red  tape  and 
official  forms.  A  Dutch  king,  the  Prince  of  the  great  house  of  Nassau,  had  been 
proclaimed  their  sovereign,  and  they  were  coming  into  their  own  again.  What 
could  mitigate  their  joy?  What  could  suppress  their  exuberance  of  spirit? 
Perhaps  this  inspired  a  leader.  Perhaps  Leisler  saw  an  opportunity  to  lead 
them  and  to  hasten  to  the  side  of  William  figuratively  much  as  many  British 
nobles  actually  did  in  England,  notably  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  Lord  Combury, 
John  Churchill,  the  future  Marlborough  and  many  others.  Perhaps  he  was  rash, 
not  cautious.  Who  was  not  ? 

The  people  were  indeed  patient.  William  and  Mary  had  not  been  proclaimed 
in  New  York.  The  uncertainty  created  an  unrest  akin  to  anarchy.  How  long 
could  it  last?  Did  the  leader  want  to  lead,  or  did  the  people  want  some  one  to 
be  their  head? 

Bayard  was  colonel  of  the  trainbands;  Leisler  the  senior  captain.  With  him 
were  Captains  Nicholas  Stuyvesant,  Abraham  De  Peyster,  Francis  De  Bruyn, 
Charles  Lodwyck,  and  Nicholas  Minvielle.  They  were  all  men  of  wealth  and 
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position  in  the  city,  intelligent  men  with  rare  strength  of  character  and  purpose. 
They  were  the  founders  of  great  colonial  families,  the  honored  ancestors  of  many 
noted  New  Yorkers  of  today.  Nicholson  was  not  at  variance  with  them.  He  him¬ 
self  suggested  that  the  companies  take  turns  in  guarding  the  fort.  All  went 
smoothly  for  a  month  without  suspicion  of  disorder.  Nothing  unusual  occurred 
to  disturb  the  power  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  though  Andros,  his  chief,  was 
in  prison  at  Boston.  Nothing,  until  the  governor  himself  broke  the  stillness.  A 
sentry  was  placed  at  a  certain  point  in  the  fort  at  a  given  time.  By  whose 
authority?  Nicholson  was  perturbed.  He  called  Lieutenant  Heniy  Cuyler  of 
De  Peyster’s  company  before  him  and  demanded  to  know.  The  reply  was  not 
satisfactory.  Nicholson  pronounced  it  impertinent,  and  forthwith,  without  even 
a  summary  court-martial,  he  dismissed  the  spirited  young  Dutch  officer  from  the 
service — Henry  Cuyler,  ancester  of  the  noted  Cuyler  family  of  the  present  day 
— and  the  offense  a  trifle.  De  Peyster  resented  Nicholson’s  action  and  withdrew. 
The  train  bands  did  more.  They  were  indignant  at  this  interference  with  a 
popular  officer  by  the  hold-over  of  King  James.  Leisler  was  the  natural  leader. 
Forty-nine  of  his  men  rushed  to  his  house  demanding  to  be  led  to  the  fort.  He 
refused  but  they  nevertheless  went  without  him  under  the  leadership  of  Sergeant 
Stoll.  De  Peyster’s  company  was  on  duty,  and  his  lieutenant,  Cuyler,  admitted 
the  men  of  Leisler’s  company  to  the  fort  where  Leisler  presently  appeared. 

Lodwyck’s  tour  of  duty  followed.  It  was  Lodwyck  who  took  armed  men  to 
the  council  chamber  and  demanded  the  keys  to  the  fort  from  Nicholson,  not 
Leisler.  All  of  the  captains  had  disputes  with  Nicholson.  It  was  not  certain  by 
any  means  that  James  with  the  army  given  him  by  Louis  XIV  to  invade  Ireland 
might  not  regain  or  keep  the  throne.  News  traveled  slowly.  The  captains  were 
obliged  to  choose  a  course,  and  it  was  not  easy.  Months  of  doubt  passed  before 
they  could  decide.  At  that  time  Bayard  addressed  the  train  bands.  Leisler  was 
absent,  but  the  others  all  heard  him,  captains  and  soldiers.  Result — the  soldiers 
rushed  to  the  fort.  Liesler  drew  up  a  paper  the  officers  all  signed.  They  agreed 
to  rule  alternately  and  to  hold  and  guard  the  fort  for  William  till  word  came 
from  England:  “the  captain  whose  watch  it  is  to  be  for  that  time  captain  of 
the  fort,”  read  the  words  of  Leisler.  And  four  hundred  others  in  the  fort 
signed  after  the  captains,  both  citizens  and  soldiers.  It  ended  the  doubt  about 
New  York  and  arrayed  its  strength  with  William  and  Mary.  It  cut  away  from 
under  James  and  his  government  whatever  support  the  city  had  to  give. 

Another  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Day  was  expected  by  the  people  of  New  York 
on  the  last  Friday  in  May.  Nicholson  was  accused  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plot  and  the  rumors  that  filled  the  air  were  attributed  to  Leisler.  Leisler  did 
not  meet  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  the  other  captains  at  the  City  Hall  the 
next  day.  Colonel  Bayard  was  urged  to  take  sole  command  against  Nicholson. 
Rumors  flew  thick  and  fast  by  pamphlet  and  word  of  mouth  that  Nicholson  and 
his  Dutch  Calvinistic  councilors  were  Papists,  rogues,  and  traitors  bent  on  seizing 
the  province  for  James.  Bayard  declined  and  reassured  the  people,  expressing 
confidence  in  Nicholson. 

Leisler’s  turn  to  guard  the  fort  came  the  next  day — a  Sunday.  He  resolved 
“not  to  leave  it  till  he  had  brought  all  the  train  bands  fully  to  join  with  him.” 
The  people  were  asked  to  gather  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  government.  The  militia  companies  were  warned  to  come  to 
the  fort.  There  also  the  people  were  to  assemble.  When  a  sloop  from  Barbadoes 
arrived  off  Coney  Island  a  rumor  spread  over  the  city  that  French  ships'  were 
inside  the  Hook.  Leisler  gave  a  signal  from  Fort  Tames  and  the  train  bands 
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filled  the  parade  ground.  When  Colonel  Bayard  realized  the  falsity  of  the  rumor 
he  told  the  captain  who  was  next  in  turn  to  work  on  the  fortifications  to  dismiss 
his  men.  He  ordered  the  others  to  do  likewise. 

Sergeants  Stoll  and  Churcher  of  Leisler’s  company  however  induced  the  men 
to  disobey  these  orders  and  enter  the  fort.  The  captains  followed  reluctantly. 
They  were  told  their  houses  would  be  pulled  down  if  they  refused.  They  were 
welcomed  by  loud  cheers,  and  a  paper  prepared  by  Leisler  was  offered  them 
to  sign.  It  declared  “that  they  hold  the  fort  till  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ships  we 
expect  every  day  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  orders  for  the  government 
of  the  country.  That  as  soon  as  the  bearer  of  the  orders  shall  have  let  us  see 
his  power  then  and  without  delay  we  shall  execute  the  said  orders  punctiliously." 

The  order  was  signed  by  all  six  of  the  captains  and  their  four  hundred  men. 
It  pledged  the  signers  to  obey  the  Prince  of  Orange  rather  than  the  British 
Crown.  Few  of  the  signers  appreciated  the  distinction.  Most  of  them  were 
Netherlanders  who  thought  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  put  them  back  where 
they  were  in  1660.  It  was  not  known  that  the  sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed 
in  Boston.  Leisler  was  already  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  opened  and  read 
the  dispatches  brought  from  England  by  way  of  Boston  a  few  days  later,  though 
addressed  to  Nicholson,  Bayard  and  Van  Cortlandt.  This  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers.  Nicholson  with  a  tithe  of  the  firmness  of  Andros,  or  his  shrinking, 
timid,  though  well-meaning  council,  might  have  stopped  such  a  proceeding,  but 
they  lacked  the  courage  and  the  force,  and  the  opportunity  passed  forever. 

Nicholson  now  made  the  mistake  of  deciding  to  go  to  England  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  He  carried  letters  from  the  councilors  which  told  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  governments  in  New  York  and  Boston.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that 
orders  from  the  king  to  continue  the  persons  who  had  been  entrusted  with  affairs 
in  power  would  not  be  obeyed,  if  they  should  arrive. 

Leisler  drew  up  a  declaration  announcing  that  the  signers  were  entirely  and 
openly  opposed  to  Papists  and  their  religion.  Expecting  orders  from  England 
they  were  determined  to  keep  and  guard  the  fort  to  surrender  to  the  person  of 
the  Protestant  religion  nominated  or  sent  out  to  take  it  over.  Some  of  the  people 
who  had  seized  the  fort  were  signers.  Dongan  was  called  a  Popish  governor  and 
Nicholson  accused  of  having  threatened  to  fire  the  city. 

Leisler  wrote  to  Major  Nathan  Gold  at  Fairfield  to  have  “one  trusted  man 
sent  to  procure  in  England  some  privileges.”  He  added,  with  a  display  of 
ignorance :  “I  wish  we  may  have  part  in  your  charter,  being  in  the  latitude.” 

Leisler  followed  this  with  an  address  to  William  and  Maiy  on  behalf  of 
“the  Militia  and  Inhabitants  of  New  York.”  It  told  in  verbose,  badly  written 
form  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  city.  All  the  captains  signed  except  Minvielle 
who  parted  company  with  Leisler.  The  document  was  sent  to  merchants  of  Dutch 
nationality  whom  Leisler  knew  in  London  and  who  might  in  his  view  stand 
him  in  good  stead  with  the  Dutch  sovereign.  He  asked  them  to  deliver  it  to 
William  and  “put  in  a  good  word”  for  him  at  the  same  time.  Feeling  ran  high. 
Nicholson  and  his  party  were  not  permitted  to  sail  aboard  the  ship  which  carried 
Leisler’s  papers.  Therefore  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  brigantine  just  built  for 
Dongan,  and  was  delayed  by  the  outfitting  which  was  necessary  for  the  voyage. 

Having  a  free  hand,  Leisler  did  not  hesitate.  He  called  a  convention  of 
the  counties  and  neighboring  towns.  Each  one  was  invited  to  send  two  delegates 
to  meet  in  New  York  on  June  26th  and  form  a  Committee  of  Safety.  An  equal 
number  of  men  was  asked  likewise  to  man  the  fort  Leisler  had  renamed  William. 

He  also  refused  to  pay  duties  on  a  ship  loaded  with  liquors  consigned  to 
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him  on  the  ground  that  the  Collector  of  Customs,  Plowman,  was  a  Catholic, 
serving  King  James  and  might  divert  the  money  to  his  cause.  But  there  was  a 
personal  element  involved  also  and  the  captains  refused  to  support  Leisler. 
Plowman  held  on  and  Leisler  had  to  yield  the  customs  duties  to  him  or  lose 
his  cargoes  of  liquor. 

All  were  disappointed  that  no  orders  came  with  the  proclamation.  Things 
remained  where  they  were  and  nobody  was  satisfied  with  the  uncertainty. 

Major  Gold  and  James  Fitch  arrived  from  Connecticut  as  delegates  with 
the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  just  read  in,  that  colony  and  filled  with 
sympathy  for  Leisler.  Mayor  Van  Cortlandt  with  Colonel  Bayard  and  a  group 
of  aldermen,  rode  out  to  Bayard’s  Westchester  home  to  meet  the  Connecticut 
visitors  first  and  escort  them  to  the  city.  The  strangers  took  a  different  road, 
with  the  connivance  of  Leisler,  it  has  been  said,  and  were  his  guests  overnight 
at  the  fort.  The  city  fathers  called  next  morning  for  a  copy  of  the  Llartford 
proclamation  that  it  might  be  read  at  the  City  Hall,  but  Gold  and  Fitch  said 
they  had  come  to  the  authority  which  held  the  fort  and  to  no  other. 

Leisler  ordered  the  proclamation  read  in  the  fort.  That  afternoon  at  the 
head  of  the  train  bands  he  marched  to  the  City  Hall  and  ordered  the  reading 
of  the  proclamation.  Van  Cortlandt  refused  under  the  circumstances  to  order 
the  secretary  to  read  the  paper,  and  Leisler  called  on  one  of  the  captains. 

It  was  Van  Cortlandt’s  turn  to  score.  All  persons  in  the  colonies  were  to 
be  confirmed  in  office  on  February  19.  The  Mayor  accordingly  convened  the 
municipal  authorities  in  the  City  Hall  on  February  15  and  published  the  royal 
decree  continuing  “all  Protestants”  in  office.  This  meant  that  Phillipse,  Van 
Cortlandt,  and  Bayard  could  exercise  authority.  It  angered  Leisler.  Forthwith 
he  took  a  new  turn  and  accused  all  magistrates  who  would  not  join  him  with 
being  Papists.  With  this  assurance  the  acting  councilors  removed  Plowman. 
In  fact  they  were  obliged  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  city.  They  charged  four  com¬ 
missioners  with  administering  the  customs.  Leisler  appeared  with  armed  men 
and  cleared  the  custom  house.  He  installed  Peter  de  la  Noy  as  collector.  Bayard, 
fearing  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  fled  to  Albany.  Thus  were  the  lines 
drawn  sharply  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people  behind  Leisler.  Next 
came  the  effort  to  extend  the  movement  started  in  New  York  City  to  the 
provinces  as  a  popular  movement  supported  by  the  voters  of  the  country.  The 
other  faction  refused  to  share  in  this,  for  they  took  the  stand  that  they  were 
still  the  only  lawful  government. 

Delegates  were  chosen  to  the  convention  Leisler  had  summoned  to  meet  in 
June.  Brooklyn,  Flatbush,  Flushing,  Newtown,  Staten  Island,  Orange,  West¬ 
chester,  and  Essex,  N.  J.,  sent  two  each.  New  York  chose  Peter  de  la  Noy  and 
Samuel  Edsall.  The  vote  had  been  small,  probably  a  third  of  the  electorate. 
Towns  in  Queens  and  New  Jersey  generally  held  aloof.  Suffolk,  Ulster,  and 
Albany  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  convention  whatever.  The  Suffolk  towns  even 
asked  Connecticut  to  adopt  them,  but  Connecticut  did  not  care  to  exceed  her 
charter  boundary.  Albany  was  swayed  by  Peter  Schuyler,  the  all-powerful  mayor, 
and  a  close  relative  of  Van  Cortlandt. 

Gold  and  Fitch  promised  that  Hartford  would  go  to  the  relief  of  Leisler, 
if  needed.  Two  delegates  withdrew  for  it  was  apparent  to  them  that  the  con¬ 
vention  intended  to  make  Leisler  dictator  or  commander-in-chief.  The  ten  who 
remained  signed  Leisler’s  commission  as  Captain  of  the  Fort  at  New  York  till 
orders  came  from  their  majesties.  Leisler  was  to  receive  all  aid  and  assistance, 
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if  needed,  from  city  and  county  to  suppress  any  foreign  enemy  and  keep  the 
peace.  The  signers  were  Richard  Denton,  Teunis  Roelofse,  Jean  de  Marest, 
Daniel  de  Klercke,  Johannes  Vermilye,  Samuel  Edsall,  Peter  de  la  Noy,  Mathias 
Harvey,  Thomas  Williams,  and  William  Lawrence,  as  a  committee  of  safety. 
This  was  the  basis  for  Leisler’s  authority  and  it  marks  his  first  distinctive  rise 
above  his  fellow  captains.  Connecticut  now  sent  ten  men  to  join  a  company  of 
militia  he  had  formed,  and  two  cannon  to  strengthen  Fort  William.  A  semi¬ 
circular  battery,  Leisler’s  Half  Moon,  was  added.  Hence  the  name  of  Batten- 
Park.  Captain  Minvielle  resigned  early  from  Leisler’s  militia.  Captain  Stuyvesant 
resigned  because  his  house  was  searched  for  his  cousin,  Bayard.  Lodwyck  and 
De  Peyster  followed,  but  the  latter  was  made  Captain  of  the  Dock  Ward,  with 
his  brother,  Henry,  as  chief  lieutenant,  and  continued  friendly  to  the  governor. 

Leisler  obtained  a  commission  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  making  him 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Province.  The  preamble  explained  that  “it  being 
uncertain  whether  the  orders  shall  come  from  their  Majesties.”  Stoll  was  sent 
to  London  with  Leisler’s  message  that  he  had  been  chosen  Captain  of  the  Fort. 
His  later  promotion  he  did  not  mention. 

Jacob  Milborne  arrived  home  from  the  Netherlands  in  August  and  became 
Leisler’s  house  guest.  He  compared  his  acts  with  those  of  William  in  seizing 
the  throne,  and  said  he  had  an  equal  right  to  seize  power  in  New  York.  At  the 
time  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  had  not  been  fought.  With  James  the  victor  how 
apt  the  parallel  might  have  been. 

Michaelmas  (September  29),  was  election  day  in  New  York  by  virtue  of 
the  Dongan  Charter,  and  Leisler  ordered  the  counties  in  the  province  to  choose 
civil  and  military  officers.  A  few  of  them  complied.  Aldermen  and  a  common 
council  were  elected  in  New  York,  and  Robert  Walters,  son-in-law  of  Leisler, 
was  chosen  an  alderman.  The  Mayor  and  Sheriff  had  been  appointed  every  year 
by  the  Governor  and  Council ;  the  Clerk  was  the  choice  of  the  Governor,  and 
their  terms  continued  until  successors  were  named  in  the  same  way  to  fill  their 
places. 

Leisler  resolved  that  these  officers  should  be  chosen  by  the  people.  His  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  ordered  an  election  by  “all  the  Protestant  freeholders”  in  the 
city.  Peter  de  la  Noy  was  elected  Mayor;  Johannes  Johnson,  Sheriff;  and 
Abraham  Gouverneur,  Clerk.  In  spite  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  few 
Catholics  and  the  many  non-professing  residents,  the  election  was  the  first  popular 
choice  of  a  Mayor  in  New  York.  Van  Cortlandt  fled  the  city  and  his  wife  was 
rudely  treated  by  the  soldiers  sent  to  the  Mayor’s  house  to  get  the  records  and 
the  municipal  seal.  The  new  officers  were  declared  elected  by  Leisler. 

Albany  and  Ulster,  dominated  by  Peter  Schuyler,  refused  to  assist  Leisler. 
Instead,  a  convention  was  held  in  Albany  in  August,  1689,  and  a  government 
set  up.  Leisler  sent  Milborne  to  take  over  Fort  Orange  with  fifty-one  men  in 
three  sloops  filled  with  war  supplies.  Mayor  Schuyler,  commanding  the  fort, 
denied  them  admission,  and  Milborne  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  Samuel 
Staats  to  command  his  company.  Just  at  that  time  Captain  Bull  arrived  from 
Connecticut  with  eighty-seven  men.  Twenty-four  under  Lieutenant  Enos  Talmage 
were  sent  to  garrison  Schenectady. 

Nicholson  arrived  in  London  and  the  many  mistakes  into  which  Mather  and 
Phipps  had  led  the  government  by  holding  back  dispatches  to  Andros  was  mani¬ 
fest.  Andros  was  ordered  released  and  sent  home  to  meet  the  charges  against 
him.  He  was  vindicated  and  exonerated  fullv.  Nicholson  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
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of  New  \  ork  was  ordered  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary,  pursuant  to  a  form 
furnished  him,  to  take  over  the  government  with  the  aid  of  such  of  the  principal 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  as  he  thought  fit,  and  do  and  perform  all  things  per¬ 
taining  to  his  office.  The  letters  of  William  and  the  Privy  Council  were  addressed 
to  .  Francis  Nicholson,  Esquire,  Our  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  Province  of  New  York  in  America,  and  in  his  absence,  to  such  as 
for  the  time  being  take  care  for  preserving  the  peace  and  administering  the  laws  in 
our  said  Province  of  New  York  in  America.” 

John  Riggs  was  the  messenger.  Although  Nicholson  was  in  London,  Riggs 
was  allowed  to  sail  with  the  dispatches  he  never  saw.  It  was  supposed  they  would 
be  opened  by  the  royal  councilors  and  Riggs  was  not  detained.  This  in  spite  of 
Nicholson  s  representations  regarding  the  uprising  which  had  induced  him  to 
go  to  London  without  leave.  After  Nicholson  had  explained  the  condition  of 
affairs  the  Plantation  Committee  decided  that  a  Governor  be  sent  out  forthwith, 
and  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter  was  chosen,  poor  in  pocket  and  unfit. 

New  ork  was  threatened  by  the  French  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  away  at  Albany  and  Schenectady.  Two  hundred  Huguenot  families 
in  the  province  would  suffer  certain  torture  and  death  if  captured.  They  were 
in  panic,  terror-stricken,  and  Sloughter  would  not  embark  before  spring.  Mean¬ 
while  London  did  nothing  to  straighten  out  affairs  in  tangled  New  York. 

John  Riggs  found  two  of  the  councillors,  Bayard  and  Phillipse  when  he 
arrived  with  his  dispatches.  Van  Cortlandt  was  sought,  but  before  he  joined  the 
others,  Riggs  had  been  escorted  to  the  fort  bv  Leisler’s  orders.  Van  Cortlandt 
and  Phillipse  followed.  Leisler  showed  Riggs  his  commission  as  commander- 
in-chief  and  got  hold  of  the  dispatches  while  he  drove  tne  councilors  away.  Under 
the  governor’s  commission  customary  with  James  and  William,  Phillipse,  as 
senior  councilor,  would  have  become  President  of  New  York  by  virtue  of  the 
King’s  letter.  Leisler  now  ordered  that  William  and  Mary  be  proclaimed  anew 
pursuant  to  the  form  and  the  instructions  addressed  to  Nicholson.  Leisler  called 
on  his  supporters  to  take  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Maiy,  of  fealty 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  to  himself  as  commander-in-chief. 

Dongan  was  accused  also  of  plotting  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  fort.  The 
Irishman  had  refused  the  offer  of  a  major  general’s  commission  in  the  British 
anny  from  James  at  the  time  of  his  recall,  and  had  declined  all  other  offers  of 
preferment  when  his  famous  uncle,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was  a 
favorite  at  court.  In  1687,  he  bought  25,000  acres  on  Staten  Island  and  built  a 
manor  house,  conspicuous  for  its  elegance  even  in  recent  years.  This  vast  property 
he  formed  into  the  lordship  and  manor  of  Castleton.  Soon  Leisler  dragged  him 
out  of  his  retirement  on  the  charge  of  an  attempt  to  burn  the  city.  His  homes 
were  searched  and  the  brigantine  he  had  built  was  regarded  as  evidence  of  his 
intent  to  land  hostile  troops  in  New  York  to  uphold  James  against  William  and 
Mary.  His  fortune  was  at  a  low  ebb,  for  the  post  of  Governor  had  cost  more  than 
the  returns.  Broken  in  spirit,  Dongan  withdrew  to  a  farm  he  owned  at  Hempstead. 

After  the  burning  of  Schenectady,  Leisler  ordered  his  arrest  as  a  reputed 
Papist.  Dongan  therefore  went  to  New  Jersey  and  Boston  to  find  repose.  He 
died  poor  on  his  farm  at  Hempstead  and,  after  his  death,  it  was  sold  to  pay 
his  debts. 

As  advisors  among  the  “principal  freeholders  and  inhabitants”  Leisler  chose 
eight  members  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  They  became  Leisler’s  Council  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  on  December  11,  1689.  The  County  and  City  of  New  York 
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were  represented  by  Peter  de  la  Noy,  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  Henry  Jansen,  and 
Johannes  Vennilye;  Kings,  by  Captain  Gerardus  Beekman,  M.D. ;  Queens,  by 
Samuel  Edsall;  Westchester,  by  Captain  Thomas  Williams;  Orange,  by  William 
Lawrence.  De  la  Noy  was  a  Huguenot.  Staats  became  councilor  to  the  Earl 
of  Bellomont,  and  to  Governor  Hunter.  Chief  Justice  Lewis  Morris  married  his 
daughter.  Henry  Jansen  was  Dutch,  related  to  Annetke  Jans;  and  Vermilye  was 
an  original  patentee  of  Harlem.  Dr.  Gerardus  Beekman  was  an  elder  in  the  Flat- 
bush  Church.  His  sister  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Stuyvesant.  When  Lord  Love¬ 
lace  died  he  became  acting  governor.  William  Lawrence  became  councilor  to  the 
Earl  of  Bellomont,  at  the  death  of  Van  Cortlandt,  whom  he  succeeded. 

Oddly  perhaps  the  clergy  were  against  Leisler.  They  were  strongly  for  the 
wealthy  opponents  of  the  new  order  of  things.  They  defended  the  people  who 
were  called  traitors  and  Papists.  Those  same  people  had  been  striving  for  years, 
under  Stuyvesant  and  his  successors  to  obtain  a  measure  of  popular  government. 
As  a  result  the  congregations  were  divided  and  salary  contributions  were  with¬ 
held.  In  the  Huguenot  churches  there  was  a  similar  division.  The  influential 
were  against  Leisler,  while  the  popular  majority  sided  with  him. 

Milbome  was  made  Secretaiy  of  the  Province  and  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
With  de  la  Noy,  Staats,  and  Edsall  he  formed  the  cabinet.  Leisler  now  made 
a  royal  seal  for  New  York  to  replace  the  one  Andros  destroyed. 

He  ordered  that  the  customs  and  excise  duties  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1683 
should  remain  in  force  and  be  collected.  It  was  disallowed  by  James,  but  Dongan 
had  kept  it  in  force.  The  people  tore  down  his  order  from  the  custom  house  and 
put  up  another,  explaining  its  illegality.  Leisler,  thereupon,  made  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  an  offense  against  the  state.  Disorders  followed  and  Leisler  established 
a  Court  of  Exchequer  to  handle  the  cases  arising  from  them.  Leisler  wrote  King 
William  and  Bishop  Burnet,  giving  a  full  account  of  what  had  taken  place.  He 
averred  that  his  course  had  won  the  approval  of  the  people  generally. 

Hearing  that  Andros  was  to  be  sent  to  London,  Bayard,  Van  Cortlandt, 
Nicolls,  and  others  wrote  arraigning  Leisler.  The  post  rider,  with  their  letters, 
was  arrested  by  Leisler’s  orders  and  the  papers  seized.  He  ordered  the  writers 
brought  before  him,  and  charged  them  with  writing  falsehoods.  Bayard  and 
Nicolls  he  imprisoned  in  the  fort.  Bayard  was  paraded  in  chains  around  the  ram¬ 
parts.  Van  Cortlandt  fled  the  city.  Mayor  Schuyler  at  Albany  was  still  defiant. 
The  Albany  Convention  denounced  Leisler  for  having  seized  unlawful  power. 

Frontenac  had  arrived  at  Quebec  and  the  situation  was  truly  serious.  He  sent 
expeditions  against  the  English,  with  Indian  guides.  The  French  and  Indians 
ordered  to  attack  New  York  camped  within  two  miles  of  Schenectady  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  in  February,  1690.  They  found  the  place  unprepared  for  attack 
and  unsuspecting.  No  watch  was  kept,  and  mimic  snowmen,  the  playthings  of 
children,  stood  as  sentinels  at  the  gates.  Lieutenant  Talmadge  warned  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  their  folly,  but  they  were  cocksure  of  their  safety. 

The  evening  was  passed  within  their  warm,  cosy  houses  in  revelry  and  joy. 
Of  these,  there  were  eighty  or  more,  forming  an  oblong  within  a  palisade,  which 
had  only  two  gates.  A  small  fort  was  held  by  Talmadge  and  his  men.  At  mid^- 
night  the  French  entered  by  the  Mohawk  gate  through  a  driving  snow.  The  fort 
was  fired  and  the  defenders  slain.  The  village  was  sacked.  The  massacre  ended 
after  two  hours  of  horror. 

The  Albany  Convention  of  Peter  Schuyler  forthwith  urged  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  the  civil  and  military 
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officers  of  New  York  to  join  together  to  take  Quebec  by  water  in  the  spring.  Thus 
Albany  suggested  a  united  English  attack  on  the  French  before  anybody  else. 

As  soon  as  word  came  from  Schenectady,  Leisler  imprisoned  forty  or  more 
officers  commissioned  by  Andros.  He  ordered  the  arrest  of  Van  Cortlandt,  Brock- 
holls,  Plowman,  Willet,  and  Hicks,  but  Van  Cortlandt  fled.  He  blamed  the  Albany 
Convention  for  the  burning  of  Schenectady  and  asked  Hartford  to  give  him  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Connecticut  troops  to  fight  the  French.  When  this  was  denied,  Leisler 
accused  the  Connecticut  authorities  of  upholding  rebellion  in  Albany. 

Allyn,  secretary  of  Connecticut,  rebuked  Leisler  and  told  him  its  authorities 
had  counselled  Albany’s  Convention  “to  submit  to  the  present  power  in  New  York 
and  to  unite  as  one  man  against  the  common  enemy.” 

With  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  Leisler  sent  De  Bruyn,  Provoost,  and  Mil- 
borne  to  Albany  to  take  Fort  Orange,  and  to  “order,  settle,  and  establish  Ulster 
County.”  The  Albany  Convention  accepted  the  advice  of  Hartford.  Fort  Orange 
was  given  up  and  arrangements  made  for  an  expedition  to  Canada. 

Money  was  needed  and  Leisler,  under  the  charter  of  1683,  issued  writs  direct¬ 
ing  the  counties  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  in  New  York.  Suffolk  County 
refused.  Easthampton  informed  him  of  its  intention  to  petition  to  be  rejoined  to 
Connecticut;  that  it  distrusted  his  motives  and  refused  to  submit. 

Several  counties,  however,  sent  in  delegates  pledged  to  Leisler.  Albany  sent 
down  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker  and  Ryer  Schermerhorn ;  New  York  elected  John 
Spratt,  Cornelius  Pluvier,  Robert  Walters,  and  William  Beekman,  who  excused 
himself,  as  did  Pearson  of  Queens. 

Ulster,  Kings,  and  Westchester  likewise  sent  delegates.  The  Assembly  passed 
a  bill  to  tax  everyone  three  pence  in  every  pound  personal,  payable  June  1.  It 
authorized  all  persons  to  bolt  and  bake,  and  ship  where  they  pleased,  giving  no 
place  any  advantage  over  another. 

Instead  of  heeding  the  Assembly  the  people  now  strenuously  demanded  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  in  the  fort.  Thereupon,  Leisler  prorogued  the  Assembly 
till  September. 

Leisler  next  called  on  the  other  colonies  to  send  delegates  to  a  congress  in 
New  York  to  carry  out  the  Albany  idea  of  a  joint  attack  on  Canada.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  thereupon,  abandoned  a  meeting  already  called  for  Rhode  Island  and  the 
first  Continental  Congress  met  at  the  instance  of  Leisler.  Massachusetts  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  William  Stoughton  and  Samuel  Sewall;  Plymouth,  by  Major  John 
Walley ;  Connecticut,  by  Nathan  Gold  and  William  Pitkin;  New  York,  by  Leisler 
and  Peter  de  la  Noy.  Rhode  Island  sent  word  that  she  would  give  money  as  she 
could  spare  no  men  for  the  expedition. 

The  Congress  unanimously  decreed  that  New  York  should  supply  four  hun¬ 
dred  men ;  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  Connecticut,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five’;  Plymouth,  sixty;  and  Maryland,  one  hundred— in  all,  eight  hundred 

and  fifty-five.  .  . 

Massachusetts  had  a  fleet  and  would  not  piomise  to  send  it  against  Quebec 

if  they  succeeded  against  Port  Royal.  Leisler  fitted  out  three  vessels  himself  to 
capture  Quebec.  Captain  Mason  was  made  admiral,  and  the  sloops  were  to  cruise 

about  Long  Island  Sound  and  Block  Island. 

Winthrop  was  placed  in  chief  command  of  the  land  forces  by  Leisler.  The 
French  attack  on  Casco  Bay  led  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  to  recall  their  troops. 

“  Winthrop  marched  to  Albany  with  the  remainder,  escorted  by  Livingston  as 
guide.  There  they  found  everything  in  disorder.  By  the  time  the  forces  reached 
Isle  La  Motte.  where  the  western  Iroquois  were  to  join  them,  smallpox,  which  was 
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epidemic  among  the  Senecas,  broke  out  in  camp.  Milbome  had  been  unable  to 
bring  up  supplies  and  a  return  was  voted. 

Captain  John  Schuyler  was  detached,  however,  to  go  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Indians  and  forty  Christians  and  attack  the  Prairie  de  la  Madeleine  oppo¬ 
site  Montreal,  on  the  advice  of  the  Mohawk  warriors.  The  result  was  a  big 
success  and  the  burning  of  Schenectady  was  avenged.  Winthrop  led  his  sickly, 
limping  men  back  to  Albany.  Leisler,  in  rage,  hastened  there,  threw  Winthrop  in 
prison  with  other  officers  to  stand  trial  before  himself  at  New  York.  But  the 
Connecticut  troops  and  the  Indians  compelled  Leisler  to  set  him  free. 

Sir  William  Phipps  went  to  Quebec  with  thirty-odd  Massachusetts  vessels 
and  2,000  soldiers  aboard  under  John  Walley  of  Plymouth.  Frontenac  repelled 
an  ill-contrived  attack  and  forced  Phipps  to  withdraw.  Quebec  built  a  church  to 
Our  Lady  of  Victory  and  Lewis  XIV  struck  a  medal  to  the  glory  of  French  arms. 

Leisler’s  three  sloops  captured  a  French  prize  bearing  a  letter  from  Lewis  to 
Frontenac,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  give  no  further  aid  that  year.  Leisler  sent 
four  other  vessels  to  Nantucket  and  Block  Island  and  they  brought  other  French 
prizes  to  New  York.  These  were  condemned  by  a  Court  of  Admiralty. 

New  writs  were  issued  in  September  summoning  the  Assembly  Leisler  had 
prorogued  to  meet  at  a  later  day.  It  had  levied  a  tax  to  support  a  garrison  of  two 
hundred  at  the  fort.  Any  person  refusing  to  accept  a  commission  from  Leisler 
was  liable  to  a  fine  of  seventy-five  pounds ;  anyone  leaving  Albany  or  Ulster  with¬ 
out  his  pass  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds.  No  merchandise  was  to 
be  brought  down  from  either  county  without  his  permit,  the  penalty  being  con¬ 
fiscation.  All  persons  who  had  left  those  counties  must  return  within  fourteen 
day  at  their  peril. 

In  the  summer  of  1690,  Leisler  founded  New  Rochelle  on  land  he  bought 
from  John  Pell  and  sold  to  the  French  Huguenots.  As  they  were  not  tax  exempt 
at  the  start,  the  newcomers  resented  the  rather  exorbitant  sum  they  were  asked 
to  pay  under  the  levy  of  Leisler’s  assembly. 

The  tax  was  borne  unwillingly  by  all  the  towns,  since  the  expedition  to  Canada 
for  which  it  was  raised  had  not  succeeded.  Queens  County  seceded  from  his 
rule  and  he  suspended  the  session  of  court  till  the  counties  on  the  island  could 
be  reduced  to  obedience.  The  task  was  given  to  Milbome  with  unlimited  power 
to  make  war  on  the  refractory  inhabitants.  Edsall  and  Williams  were  to  examine 
vessels  and  search  the  premises  of  all  suspected  persons. 

Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Flushing,  and  Newtown  were  aroused  by  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.  A  meeting  directed  Captain  John  Clapp  to  write  the  King’s  Secretary 
of  State  and  set  forth  their  grievances  against  Leisler.  The  letter  called  Leisler 
“a  bold  usurper.”  Milbome  was  “infamous.”  They  were  accused  of  plundering 
houses,  carrying  away  clothing,  confiscating  property,  because  “we  would  not  take 
commissions  from  the  pretender,  and  become  part  executioners  of  his  tyrannical 
will  and  exorbitant  demands  and  exhort  an  illegal  tax  from  the  subjects.” 

They  exhorted  the  King  to  deliver  them  from  a  “worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage.” 

Leisler,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  defend  Albany,  sending  troops  there  from 
Ulster  County.  Arnout  Comelissen  Viele  was  sent  among  the  Onondagas  to 
reside  and  act  as  general  agent  of  the  province.  His  last  official  act  was  to  appoint 
assessors  and  collectors  in  each  town  to  gather  his  last  tax.  He  ordered  Major 
De  Bruyn  to  restore  discipline  in  the  New  York  County  militia,  which  was 
demoralized. 

The  closing  scenes  were  attended  by  the  wedding  of  Milbome  and  Leisler’s 
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daughter,  Mary.  Old  friends  had  become  estranged  and  the  new  ones  were  faint¬ 
hearted.  Gloom  and  evil  forebodings  hung  over  the  affair.  Domine  Selyns  was 
absent.  It  was  he  who  performed  the  ceremony  at  the  marriage  of  Leisler’s  older 
daughter,  Catharine,  and  Robert  Walters  five  years  before,  and  added  auspicious 
sunshine  and  good  will. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

WILLIAM  SETTLES  NEW  YORK’S  GOVERNMENT 

I  WILL  maintain,"  was  the  motto  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces.  When  he  set  foot  on  English  soil  at  Torbay  on 
November  5,  1688,  he  unfurled  a  banner  as  memorable  to  Englishmen  as  Nelson's 
immortal  signal  at  Trafalgar:  “I  will  maintain  the  Protestant  Religion  and  the 
Liberties  of  England.” 

William  III  was  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  colonies  one  and  all  owed  alle¬ 
giance  as  the  successor  of  James  II.  He  organized  New  York’s  government  along 
lines  which  continued  till  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  modelled  broadly  after 
that  of  England,  with  a  Governor  in  place  of  a  King,  a  Council  for  the  Lords  and 
Ministry,  and  an  Assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  like  the  Commons.  The  differ¬ 
ence  was  that  it  was  all  like  a  mouse  in  a  kitten’s  paw,  and  the  kitten  playing  with 
it  was  the  crown  and  an  imperial  Parliament  above  all  law  in  dealing  with  the 
colonies — able  to  make  laws  or  set  aside  laws,  or  impose  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  the  people,  according  to  the  opinion  ruling  the  British  Empire  at  that  time. 

These  prerogatives  were  bounded  by  no  precedents  and  might  be  stretched 
to  suit  the  ends  or  circumstances  of  the  hour.  Sloughter  was  empowered  to  call 
assemblies  of  the  freeholders,  but  the  laws  enacted  might  be  set  aside  by  the  King 
after  the  approval  by  the  Assembly,  Governor,  and  Council.  The  Governor  had 
power  to  veto  any  law  and  adjourn,  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  legislative  body. 
The  Test  Act,  which  James  had  not  deemed  essential  in  the  provinces,  was  en¬ 
forced  by  William  as  well  as  the  oath  of  office.  In  other  respects  the  commission 
given  to  Sloughter  followed  closely  those  given  to  Andros  and  Dongan  by  King 
James. 

William  modelled  his  instructions  to  Sloughter  also  upon  those  given  by  his 
predecessor.  A  Court  of  Exchequer  was  added.  The  Bishop  of  London  was 
empowered  to  certify  ministers  and  license  teachers.  Liberty  of  conscience  was 
confined  to  Protestants ;  it  excluded  “Papists.”  Liberty  of  printing  was  governed 
by  the  old  terms. 

William  expressed  his  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  old  councilors  by  re¬ 
appointing  Frederick  Phillipse,  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt,  and  Nicholas  Bayard.  He 
added  William  Smith,  Gabriel  Minvielle,  Chidley  Brooke,  William  Nicolls,  Nicho¬ 
las  de  Meyer,  Francis  Rombouts,  Thomas  Willett,  William  Pinhome,  and  John 
Haines.  Leisler  was  omitted  for  obvious  reasons.  Brockholls  and  Baxter  were 
Catholics.  Joseph  Dudley  and  James  Graham,  who  had  shared  the  trial  and 
exoneration  of  Andros,  were  signally  honored  by  the  King’s  own  command. 
Dudley  was  made  the  first  member  of  the  New  York  Council  and  Graham  was 
to  be  recorder  and  attorney  general  of  the  province,  but  the  campaign  in  Ireland 
and  the  strength  of  France  at  sea  further  delayed  the  Governor’s  departure. 
Four  ships  finally  were  made  ready,  Sloughter  taking  passage  aboard  the 
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frigate,  “Archangel,”  which  made  for  Bermuda.  Major  Richard  Ingoldesby,  sec¬ 
ond  in  command,  was  aboard  the  “Beaver.”  The  ships  became  separated  and  the 
“Beaver”  reached  New  York  ahead  of  the  others.  The  disaffected  went  aboard 
and  protested  against  the  acts  of  Leisler.  Ingoldesby,  being  the  senior  royal  officer 
present,  did  not  hesitate  to  demand  possession  of  the  fort  for  the  King’s  troops 
and  their  supplies. 

Leisler  wanted  to  see  his  orders.  It  happened  that  the  major  had  none. 
Leisler  supposed  in  good  faith  that  he  was  himself  the  rightful  lieutenant-governor 
in  the  absence  of  another,  and  by  virtue  of  the  King’s  letter.  Neither  the  King 
nor  Sloughter  had  expected  such  a  thing  as  the  separation  of  the  ships  by  storm. 
Again,  Ingoldesby  demanded  the  fort.  Feeling  ran  high.  The  enemies  of  Leisler 
saw  themselves,  the  under  party,  raised  to  power  and  backed  by  royal  troops. 

Ingoldesby  called  on  Captain  Samuel  Moore  of  Long  Island  for  aid  against 
the  rebels  opposing  his  majesty.  Leisler  responded  by  ordering  the  militia  of  the 
towns  to  obey  no  one  but  him.  He  explained  to  the  people  he  had  come  to  pro¬ 
tect,  not  to  vex  them. 

Leisler  announced  that  he  would  surrender  the  fort  to  Sloughter  on  his 
arrival.  He  directed  that  Ingoldesby  and  his  men  should  be  entertained  in  the 
city.  They  disembarked  and  were  quartered  in  the  City  Hall.  Another  demand 
was  made  for  the  release  of  Bayard  and  Nicolls,  but  it  was  refused  “until  His 
Majesty’s  further  orders  arrive.”  Thus  began  the  break  with  Ingoldesby  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Leisler.  Three  months  of  uncertainty  passed  before 
Sloughter  reached  New  York. 

Dudley  arrived  from  Boston  and  assembled  the  five  members  of  the  Council, 
who  were  free  to  meet  to  explain  the  situation  to  the  people. 

Leisler  meanwhile  was  accumulating  supplies  from  the  country  and  assem¬ 
bling  troops  in  the  fort.  The  guns  which  commanded  the  river  front  were  trained 
upon  the  city.  Leisler’s  friends  held  the  block  houses  and  attempted  to  restrain 
the  movements  of  the  English  troops.  The  Council,  thereupon,  called  for  militia 
from  the  neighborhood  and  asked  Major  Ingoldesby  to  take  command,  preserve 
order,  and  suppress  hostile  proceedings  till  the  arrival  of  Governor  Sloughter. 

This  provoked  Leisler  to  declare  in  a  proclamation  issued  from  the  fort 
that  he  was  “constrained  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  majesties’  supre¬ 
macy.”  He  cast  aspersions  on  Ingoldesby  and  the  councillors  who  had  acted  with 
him.  He  also  wrote  to  Sloughter  at  Bermuda,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would 
speedily  arrive. 

Matthew  Clarkson,  royal  secretary  of  the  province,  was  asked  to  write  to 
Hartford  for  advice  by  the  six  councillors  who  were  at  liberty.  Allyn  replied,  sug¬ 
gesting  them  to  bear  with  Leisler  if  possible  till  Sloughter’s  arrival,  and  he  wrote 
to  Leisler  there  was  no  doubt  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  city  were  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  that  Sloughter  was  expected  daily  and  suggesting  “that,  therefore,  you 
so  act  and  demean  yourself  as  may  no  ways  violate  their  majesty’s  subjects,  peace 
and  safety.” 

Leisler’s  own  followers  shared  these  views.  The  people  of  Kings  and  Queens 
were  assembled  at  the  ferry  by  Dr.  Gerardus  Beekman  of  Brooklyn  to  “write 
together  a  peace  address.”  Beekman  went  to  the  fort  to  counsel  moderation  on 
the  part  of  Leisler.  There  were  three  hundred  troops  in  the  stronghold.  Clark¬ 
son,  thereupon,  wrote  for  reinforcements  to  Connecticut.  The  Council  brought 
in  five  hundred  militia  from  outlying  towns. 

Leisler  called  on  Ingoldesby  to  disband  or  be  destroyed.  The  major,  in  a 
calm  reply,  warned  Leisler  an  attack  would  make  him  a  public  enemy.  Within  an 
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hour  the  excited  people  were  storming  the  fort  and  charging  between  the  fort  and 
city.  A  gun  was  fired  from  the  fort  in  the  excitement  in  the  direction  of  the 
troops.  A  negro  and  an  old  soldier,  John  Brown,  were  killed.  The  city  replied 
and  the  fort  batteries  killed  a  group  of  six,  the  first  day  of  bloodshed  during 
Leisler’s  rule.  Major  Patrick  McGregorie  was  among  them.  Leisler  offered  to 
punish  the  offenders  who  had  fired.  “God  forbid  that  any  man  under  my  com¬ 
mand  should  be  countenanced  in  an  ill  act,”  he  exclaimed,  and  reproved  the  deed. 

Ensign  Brashear  commanded  a  block  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
but  he  refused  to  fire  on  the  royal  troops.  His  men  laid  down  their  arms  and 
went  home.  Ingoldesby  invested  the  fort  closely  and  stood  ready  to  repel  a  sally. 

Captain  William  Kidd  first  appears  in  history  at  this  time  as  a  competent 
and  valued  aid  to  the  Council.  He  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  his 
services,  presumably  chasing  pirates  in  the  Sound. 

At  this  juncture  Sloughter  anchored  in  the  Lower  Bay.  Dudley  and  the 
councillors  went  down  to  meet  him.  Sloughter  made  all  haste  to  reach  the  city, 
passing  through  Buttermilk  Channel  in  a  pinnace.  After  swearing  in  the  free 
councillors  at  the  City  Hall  and  ringing  the  bell,  he  sent  Ingoldesby  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  fort,  the  release  of  Bayard  and  Nicolls  and  the  attendance  of 
Leisler,  Milborne,  and  others  of  his  Council.  The  demand  was  repeated,  where¬ 
upon  Leisler  offered  to  capitulate  on  the  basis  of  an  enemy  in  war.  He  refused  to 
free  the  councillors  or  to  attend  Sloughter.  Milborne  and  De  la  Noy,  who  carried 
this  message,  were  held,  and  Ingoldesby  was  ordered  the  third  time  to  demand 
the  fort  and  the  attendance  of  Leisler.  All  this  was  refused. 

The  next  morning  Leisler  submitted  to  Sloughter,  who  promised  a  pardon 
to  everyone  in  the  fort,  except  Leisler  and  his  Council,  who  were  found  in  actual 
rebellion  and  turned  over  to  the  guards,  Leisler  wearing  the  leg  chain  taken  from 
Bayard’s  leg.  Having  taken  over  the  fort  and  renamed  it  William  Henry, 
Sloughter  ordered  an  assembly  to  meet  on  April  9.  He  authorized  a  special  com¬ 
mission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  try  the  prisoners.  It  comprised  Joseph  Dudley 
and  Thomas  Johnson  as  judges  in  admiralty;  Sir  Robert  Robinson,  at  one  time 
Governor  of  Bermuda;  Colonel  William  Smith,  Recorder  Pinhorne,  and  John 
Lawrence  of  the  Council;  Captain  Jasper  Hicks  of  the  “Archangel,”  Major 
Ingoldesby,  and  Colonel  John  Younge  and  Captain  Isaac  Arnold  of  Long  Island, 
or  any  six  of  them,  the  number  always  to  include  one  of  the  judges.  All  were 
enemies  of  Leisler. 

The  prisoners  were  accused  of  traitorously  levying  war  against  the  King  and 
Queen,  counterfeiting  the  great  seal,  murdering  John  Brown,  a  soldier,  and  other 
high  misdemeanors.  The  indictment  charged  treason  and  murder.  No  account 
was  taken  of  anything  that  happened  before  the  arrival  of  Ingoldesby. 

Leisler  and  Milborne  refused  to  plead  until  the  court  should  decide  whether 
the  letter  to  Nicholson  had  given  Leisler  authority  to  take  up  the  government. 
The  point  was  left  to  Sloughter,  who  decided  in  the  negative.  Still,  Leisler  and 
Milborne  refused  to  plead.  The  evidence  occupied  eight  days.  They  were  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  Besides  Leisler  and  Milborne  this  sentence  was 
passed  on  Abraham  Gouverneur,  Gerardus  Beekman,  Johannes  Vermilye,  Thomas 
Williams,  Myndert  Coerten,  and  Abraham  Brasher.  De  la  Noy  and  Edsall  were 
acquitted. 

The  Governor  reprieved  the  prisoners  by  the  advice  of  the  judge  to  learn  the 
King’s  pleasure  “unless  any  insurrection  of  the  people  necessitate  their  execution.” 

Sloughter’ s  report  to  the  King  was  a  strong  arraignment  of  the  “ring  lead¬ 
ers,”  Leisler  and  Milborne.  He  thought  an  example  should  be  made  of  them.  He 
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praised  Ingoldesby  for  avoiding  bloodshed.  He  found  the  country  earnestly  call¬ 
ing  for  the  execution  of  Leisler  and  Milbome,  but  he  asked  a  pardon  for  all 
the  rest. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  convened  for  the  first  time  on  April  9,  1691, 
under  the  authority  of  the  British  Crown.  The  delegates  were:  New  York,  James 
Graham;  Albany,  Dirck  Wessells  and  Levinus  van  Schaick;  Ulster  and  Dutchess, 
Henry  Beekman  and  Thomas  Garton;  Westchester,  John  Pell;  Richmond,  Elias 
Duksberry  and  John  Dally;  Suffolk,  Henry  Pierson  and  Matthew  Howell;  Queens, 
John  Bound  and  Nathaniel  Pearsall;  Kings,  Nicholas  Stilwell  and  John  Poland. 
The  Quakers  from  Queens  declined  the  Test  Oath  and  were  displaced  by  Daniel 
Whitehead  and  John  Robinson.  William  Demire  took  the  place  of  Garton  from 
Ulster.  They  were  all  opposed  to  Leisler. 

James  Graham  was  chosen  Speaker  and  John  Clapp,  Clerk.  The  delegates 
sat  in  a  tavern,  and  had  nothing  better  for  a  period  of  years.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Sloughter  and  Dudley.  Leisler’s  case  was  taken  up  and  his  acts  were 
declared  illegal  and  rebellious.  He  was  blamed  for  the  burning  of  Schenectady, 
and  the  position  of  the  Assembly  was  indorsed  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

The  Assembly  refused  to  commit  itself  in  regard  to  a  reprieve  for  Leisler, 
but  an  address  was  presented  to  Sloughter,  expressing  the  abhorrence  and  detesta¬ 
tion  for  the  rebellious,  arbitrary,  and  illegal  proceedings  of  the  usurpers  which  the 
legislators  felt. 

The  Duke’s  laws  and  the  acts  of  Andros  and  Dongan  were  declared  null 
and  void,  as  well  as  those  of  their  councils,  but  this  strange  resolution  was  never 
presented  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  approval  and  fell  flat. 

An  address  to  the  King  and  Queen  asked  for  the  annexation  of  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  to  New  York. 

Fourteen  laws  were  passed.  The  first  was  prompted  by  the  Leisler  troubles. 
It  made  a  repetition  of  offenses  such  as  the  arrest  of  Bayard  and  the  other  anti- 
Leisler  followers  tantamount  to  treason. 

The  rights  of  the  people  were  reasserted  in  almost  the  exact  language  of 
Dongan’s  Charter  of  Liberties  of  1683.  The  Test  Act  was  introduced  and  Cath¬ 
olics  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  for  religious  toleration.  Sloughter  was 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  Dongan’s  provisions  to  establish  courts.  They 
set  up  a  Supreme  Court  to  sit  in  the  city.  The  Governor  was  empowered  to 
appoint  justices.  Sloughter  named  Dudley,  Chief  Justice;  Thomas  Johnson, 
Second  Justice,  and  William  Smith,  Stephen  van  Cortlandt,  and  William  Pinhome, 
Associate  Justices.  All  belonged  to  the  Council.  Its  last  measure  was  for  par¬ 
doning  those  active  in  the  Leisler  troubles,  but  there  were  many  exceptions. 
Those  excluded  were  Leisler,  Milbome,  Beekman,  Gouverneur,  Brasher,  Williams, 
Coerten,  Vermilye,  already  attainted  of  treason,  and  more  than  twenty  others. 

A  petition  for  Leisler’s  pardon  received  many  signatures.  Westchester  and 
Staten  Island  were  strongly  for  him.  Thousands  of  names  were  attached  to 
petitions  for  pardon.  Domine  Peter  Daille  was  cited  before  the  Council  for  his 
activity  among  the  Huguenots  in  Leisler’s  behalf,  and  others  were  arrested  as  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  peace.  Albany  sent  word  that  the  tyranny  of  Leisler  had  driven 
the  Mohawks  over  to  the  French.  Those  who  had  suffered  demanded  that  Leisler 
pay  the  penalty.  Selyns,  Varick,  and  Dellius,  the  Dutch  preachers,  talked  con¬ 
stantly  about  Leisler’s  tyranny.  Women  even  pleaded  with  Sloughter  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court.  Sloughter  turned  to  his  Council  for  advice. 
It  was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  principal  offenders  should  suffer 
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forthwith.  A  lady  of  the  Leisler  party  wrote  from  New  York  fourteen  days  after 
the  death  of  Sloughter,  under  date  of  August  6,  1691 : 

We  are  under  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  reason  of  ye  present  wicked  government  for 
which  we  may  complain  to  God.  If  things  go  on  at  this  rate  there  is  no  living  any  longer  here 
for  Christian  souls.  I  would  have  departed  before  this  time,  but  that  they  will  not  suffer 
anybody  to  go.  .  .  .  All  this  is  only  because  we  have  been  so  faithful  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary.  .  .  .  When  ye  news  came  here  that  Prince  William  had  arrived  in  England  to 
maintain  ye  Protestant  religion,  ye  Dutchman  wrho  brought  it  was  threatened  by  ye  then  gov¬ 
ernor,  who  put  his  sword  upon  his  breast  to  run  him  through  if  he  would  not  be  silent  of 
it.  .  .  .  We  have  not  deserved  that  such  wicked  judges  should  be  sent  over  to  us,  who  hear  ye 
one  and  put  ye  other  to  death  without  having  heard  his  defense,  nay,  though  Leisler’s  wife 
and  children  in  the  most  abject  posture  did  prostrate  themselves  at  ye  governor’s  feet,  and 
begged  of  him  that  he  would  hear  their  husband  and  father  but  half  an  hour  speak,  since  he 
had  heard  none  but  his  adversaries  and  enemies,  and  if  that  time  was  too  long,  that  he  might 
give  him  audience  but  one  minute,  yet  all  this  was  vain,  he  must  be  hurried  to  the  Execution 
without  being  heard,  and  thus  they  died  gloriously  as  two  Martyrs.” 

The  weak  and  profligate  Governor  found  the  clamor  for  Leisler’s  death  too 
strong  to  resist.  It  is  said  his  wife  influenced  him.  It  is  said  he  was  invited  to  a 
dinner  where  the  good  cheer  overcame  his  judgment  and  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  wine  cup  when  he  signed  Leisler’s  life  away.  At  any  rate,  he 
signed  the  warrant  in  Bayard’s  house.  He  remitted  the  horrible  parts  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  period,  except  that  beheading  should  follow  death.  Selyns  was  chosen 
to  carry  the  decision  to  the  unhappy  man.  The  reasons  given  were  the  threats 
of  Mohawk  Indians  and  the  need  to  strike  terror  into  the  disaffected  inhabitants 
that  insurrections  should  not  follow.  Selyns  accompanied  the  doomed  men  to 
the  scaffold.  It  stood  where  the  old  Tammany  Hall  stood,  where  “The  Sun” 
was  published  under  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  where  it  attained  its  fame. 

Leisler  was  older  and  readier  to  go  than  Milbome,  but  they  both  met  death 
bravely.  Leisler  maintained  to  the  end  he  would  have  turned  over  the  fort  to 
Ingoldesby  if  he  had  shown  orders  to  receive  it.  His  last  words  were:  “I  am 
ready !” 

Milbome  was  defiant.  Espying  Livingston  in  the  crowd,  he  cried  out :  “You 
have  caused  my  death;  before  God’s  tribunal  I  will  impeach  you  for  the  same!” 

As  the  drop  fell  the  ribald,  jeering  crowd  was  turned  to  awe,  a  cry  of  despair 
arose  and  women  swooned.  The  victims  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows 
near  Spruce  Street,  at  Park  Row. 

Gradually  the  tide  of  public  feeling  turned,  and  William  signed  the  bill  revers¬ 
ing  the  attainder  in  full  and  pardoning  the  six  who  did  not  suffer  death.  All 
estates  were  restored.  The  State  Legislature,  the  General  Assembly,  and  other 
officials  of  Lord  Bellomont’s  administration  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  bodies 
to  the  cemetery  behind  the  Dutch  Church  in  Garden  Street,  where  Exchange  Place 
runs  today.  This  occurred  in  September,  1698,  and  a  stone  was  erected  in  their 
memory. 

Governor  Sloughter  died  suddenly  on  July  23,  1691,  after  a  few  hours’  illness. 
He  had  arrived  on  March  19,  four  months  before.  Death  was  ascribed  to  natural 
causes.  Sloughter  was  buried  at  public  expense  in  the  Stuyvesant  family  vault 
beside  his  famous  predecessor. 

The  vacancy  was  filled  by  Ingoldesby.  He  encouraged  the  Indians  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  to  stand  off  a  French  invasion  and  handed  over  the  province  in 
peace  to  his  successor. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


PIRACY— CAPTAIN  KIDD 

PIRACY  began  in  the  western  world  like  ancient  Rome,  and  drew  like  Rome, 
the  turbulent  and  the  venturesome  of  every  race.  Back  of  the  wealth  which 
lured  them  all  was  the  love  of  excitement  and  the  sea.  It  was  an  honorable  call¬ 
ing  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  before  that;  it  founded  the  maritime  greatness 
of  England  and  of  many  other  seafaring  states.  It  grew  from  a  canoe  excursion 
status  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  seventeenth  century  into  a  great  water  borne  repub¬ 
lic,  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  most  formidable  European  powers.  Its  forces 
captured  cities,  attacked  strongholds  in  the  face  of  large  odds,  and  gained  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  history.  In  Voltaire’s  opinion,  its  deeds  of  valor  surpassed  those 
of  the  Romans  in  their  most  virile  days,  alike  for  fortitude,  heroic  endurance,  and 
extraordinary  courage. 

Spain  stood  for  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  her  rich  possessions  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  with  Cuba,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  She  was  hated  by  all  men  for 
her  oppression  and  her  cruelties,  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  America;  she  was 
envied  for  her  wealth.  While  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  colonies  strung 
along  the  coast  struggled  for  life  and  tottered,  she  had  a  firm  foothold  and  unques¬ 
tioned  supremacy  in  the  tenderloin  of  boundless  wealth.  Her  rigorous  policy  had 
about  depopulated  Santo  Domingo  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Similar  laws 
were  passed  by  other  countries — England,  the  Netherlands,  and  France.  The 
traders  suffered.  The  scattered  Spaniards  on  the  coasts  of  Santo  Domingo  could 
sell  nothing  without  committing  a  breach  of  the  law.  The  law  was  disregarded 
and  they  welcomed  all  vessels  coming  to  the  coast  to  trade.  The  countries  to 
which  they  belonged  winked  at  the  violation  of  Spanish  monopoly  and  did  not 
interfere  in  any  way.  The  deserted  interior  of  the  island  was  the  home  of  wild 
cattle,  which  now  increased  in  numbers  and  overran  the  country.  The  Indians 
knew  how  to  salt  this  meat  for  export  and  taught  the  strangers.  There  were  no 
canned  goods,  and  the  macaroni  which  fed  the  army  General  Bonaparte  led  to 
the  Pyramids  was  not  in  general  use.  And  there  were  many  voyages,  and  much 
demand  for  salted  meat  and  hides.  The  trade  drew  the  venturesome  from  many 
lands,  although  Normandy  supplied  the  first  to  arrive.  St.  Kitts,  St.  Thomas,  and 
other  islands  were  thus  settled. 

The  natives  called  the  places  where  they  salted  meat  boucans.  They  were 
most  numerous  on  the  northwestern  peninsula  of  Santo  Domingo,  now  Haiti,  with 
Tortugas  Island  off  the  coast. 

Hence,  the  meat-salters  or  buccaneers.  Spain  naturally  was  vexed  by  this 
thorn  in  her  side,  and  determined  to  exterminate  or  suppress  the  buccaneers.  She 
attacked  their  Santo  Domingo  camps  at  all  hours,  massacred  the  defenseless  in 
their  sleep  and  sent  survivors  into  slavery.  The  buccaneers  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  her  troops  and  took  a  heavy  toll  of  life.  Unable  to  cope  with  the  men, 
Spain  decided  to  kill  the  cattle  and  cut  off  their  means  of  livelihood.  In  this  she 
succeeded. 

Driven  to  a  seafaring  life  the  buccaneers  looked  upon  Spanish  commerce 
as  a  lawful  prize  and  made  fearful  reprisals.  Their  activity  told  heavily.  Charles 
II  was  using  them  as  privateers  in  his  Dutch  war  and  Spain  tried  to  stop  their 
depredations  at  his  behest.  Charles  commanded,  but  the  buccaneers,  instead  of 
heeding  him,  defied  his  orders  and  stormed  the  Castle  of  Chagres.  They  marched 
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across  the  isthmus  more  than  a  thousand  strong  and  sacked  and  burnt  Panama 
in  spite  of  a  strong  and  well-directed  defense  by  Spain. 

France  was  fighting  Spain  and  was  glad  to  have  their  help.  Adventurers  and 
others  crossed  the  sea  to  share  the  excitement  and  the  spoils.  They  joined  the 
freebooters,  outright  pirates,  and  became  a  formidable  power.  Starting  out  in 
canoes  and  sail  boats  and  robbing  fishermen,  the  freebooters  gained  bigger  ships 
and  could  make  a  strong  sea  fight  together  or  as  privateers.  England,  like  France, 
took  what  they  offered  and  asked  no  questions.  King  William  had  occasion  to 
grant  letters  of  marque  to  many  of  their  little  craft. 

Tortugas  became  their  stronghold  and  mart.  France  built  a  fort  on  the  rock- 
bound  coast.  Thither  the  freebooters  flocked  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  fort 
was  surprised  by  Spaniards,  but  the  freebooters  won  it  back  by  a  bold  attack 
and  held  it  while  their  power  continued. 

When  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed,  the  piracy  it  was  supposed  to 
end  increased,  but  France  and  England  were  not  overmuch  concerned  at  this 
wearing  away  of  the  maritime  strength  of  Spain.  To  the  complaints  of  Spanish 
envoys  at  Paris  and  London  the  reply  ever  was,  that  the  pirates  were  not  operat¬ 
ing  as  subjects  of  France  or  England  and  might  be  treated  with  the  utmost  rigor; 
that  no  letters  of  marque  had  been  granted  to  them,  and  that  the  governor  of  the 
islands  had  received  explicit  instructions  not  to  afford  them  any  help.  Governors 
were  recalled  to  appease  Spanish  wrath,  but  new  ones  followed  in  their  steps  as 
closely  as  they  could. 

Having  letters  of  marque  the  sea  rovers  pretended  ignorance  of  treaties  of 
peace  and  kept  up  their  attacks  under  the  guise  of  legal  plunder.  By  waiting  a 
few  years  there  would  be  a  new  war  and  a  new  call  for  service  which  would  blot 
out  the  score  of  illegal  acts  committed  in  the  interval.  To  France,  ever  at  war, 
these  ready  naval  auxiliaries,  supporting  themselves  without  draining  a  depleted 
treasury,  were  a  big  advantage.  In  fact,  the  French  took  a  profit.  The  admiralty 
decreed  that  a  tenth  of  the  pirate  booty  should  be  paid  to  the  Governor  of  Tortugas 
or  Santo  Domingo.  When  Portugal  was  at  war  with  Spain  a  few  years  later, 
France  obtained  Portuguese  letters  of  marque  for  her  valued  allies. 

Thus  piracy  was  dignified  by  official  recognition  and  made  an  honorable  enter¬ 
prise.  French  families  moved  to  the  inviting  atmosphere  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
Tortugas,  which  became  populous  centers  of  wealth  and  power.  Those  unable  to 
have  privateering  vessels  or  to  cruise  with  them  ventured  out  in  canoes.  A  flotilla 
of  canoes  lurking  behind  a  rocky  projection  of  the  coast  might  seize  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  Spaniard  with  large  profits  for  the  venture.  The  canoes  were  discarded 
for  the  prizes  and  extensive  cruises  were  undertaken,  and  peaceful  waters  like 
those  of  the  Mexican  coast  invaded.  In  1684,  the  Tortugas  pirates  numbered 
3,000,  and  owned  twenty  sea-going  ships.  As  Spanish  trade  fell  off  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  work  increased,  the  vocation  passed  and  was  soon  a  memory.  As  the 
Spanish  Main  became  less  and  less  a  source  of  wealth,  new  pastures  were  sought 
out  and  seafaring  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  alluring  coasts  of  Asia. 

At  the  period  piracy  flourished  along  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard,  letters 
of  marque  were  abused  by  the  more  genteel  privateers  of  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  much  as  they  were  by  the  privateers  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Those  prov¬ 
inces  had  equipped  scores  of  swift-sailing  armed  vessels  and  sent  them  forth  with 
the  royal  commission  to  capture  and  destroy  enemy  ships.  The  temptation  to 
keep  at  it  for  private  gain  was  in  the  blood  and  hard  to  eradicate.  Merchants  con¬ 
nived  at  it  and  officialdom  only  winked. 

Once  outside  of  Sandy  Hook  the  pirate  bore  away  for  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the 
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Red  Sea,  or  the  Indian  Ocean.  Madagascar  was  the  Tortugas  of  the  East,  the 
outfitting  port  and  trading  mart.  There  a  merchant  ship  sent  from  New  York 
would  be  waiting  to  carry  home  the  prize  cargo  as  honest  merchandise.  The 
reputable  pirates  returned  home  with  the  polish  of  foreign  cities  and  the  glamor 
of  a  wealth  which  soon  rubbed  off  its  taint. 

When  France  tried  to  curb  their  strength  and  govern  them  they  swung  their 
allegiance  to  England  and  claimed  her  protection.  Thereupon,  France  relaxed  her 
severity  and  gathered  them  anew  to  her  wing  for  her  own  safety. 

These  men  were  described  as  more  ferocious  than  any  North  American 
savages,  differing  from  cannibals  only  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  eat  human 
flesh.  Like  the  banditti  of  Southern  Italy,  they  were  devoutly  religious,  said  grace 
and  prayed  to  God  for  victory  when  they  were  going  into  battle.  There  were 
Catholics  who  took  their  oaths  of  fealty  upon  a  crucifix  and  Protestants  who 
swore  upon  the  Bible.  They  were  called  upon  by  France  to  aid  her  military  forces 
in  various  expeditions,  while  England  owed  much  to  their  support  when  she  took 
Jamaica.  Both  the  French  and  English  islands  of  the  Caribbean  afforded  shelter 
and  protection  to  the  privateers.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1814,  Andrew  Jackson  ac¬ 
cepted  the  services  of  the  pirate,  Jean  Lafitte,  who  spumed  a  huge  bribe  offered 
by  the  British  with  a  captaincy  in  the  royal  navy.  And  Lafitte  cleared  his  name 
of  obloquy  by  his  valiant  services  in  signalling  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleet 
and  throwing  his  strength  to  the  Americans  in  the  renowned  battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  ship,  "Nassau,”  with  Jamaica  rum,  Madeira  wine  and  gunpowder,  sailed 
from  New  York  in  1696  and  reached  Madagascar,  where  the  cargo  was  sold  at  an 
advance  of  several  hundred  per  cent.  She  brought  back  East  India  silks  and 
gloves,  and  twenty-nine  passengers,  who  paid  4,000  pounds  passage  money.  The 
voyage  netted  the  owners  of  the  "Nassau”  30, (XX)  pounds. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher  began  his  term  as  Governor  in  the  opulent  and 
garish  city  with  its  bulging  gains.  He  arrived  at  the  end  of  August  in  1692,  and 
was  welcomed  with  great  festivities.  The  city  fathers  voted  a  treat,  to  cost  twenty 
pounds  or  thereabouts,  which  meant  a  dinner  in  the  evening.  Fletcher  was  of 
humble  birth,  but  he  rose  by  sheer  merit  to  rank  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in 
the  Irish  war. 

Specific  instructions  were  given  him.  His  council  was  to  consist  of  Chief 
Justice  Joseph  Dudley,  Frederick  Phillipse,  Stephen  Cortlandt,  Nicholas  Bayard, 
William  Smith,  Gabriel  Minvielle,  Chidley  Brooke,  William  Nicolls,  Thomas  Wil¬ 
lett,  William  Pinhome,  Thomas  Johnson,  Peter  Schuyler,  John  Lawrence,  Richard 
Townley,  John  Younge,  and  Caleb  Heathcote. 

He  was  to  put  men  of  property  and  ability  in  office,  not  to  suspend  council¬ 
lors  or  other  officials  without  cause,  and  was  to  transmit  copies  of  charges  against 
them  with  their  replies,  also  copies  of  new  laws.  He  was  to  set  up  a  Court  of 
Exchequer  for  the  trial  of  revenue  cases  if  he  saw  fit.  Especially  was  he  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Sunday  obser¬ 
vance — to  establish  a  State  Church.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  to  license  every 
schoolmaster  sent  into  the  province  and  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  clerical 
appointments. 

The  Indians  were  to  be  conciliated. 

Liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all  except  Papists.  The  conversion  of 
negroes  and  Indians  was  to  be  encouraged.  The  poor  and  indigent  were  to  be 
employed  in  public  workhouses. 

Fletcher  found  the  English  and  the  Dutch  at  loggerheads  after  twenty-eight 
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years  of  British  rule.  The  people  in  general  were  independent  in  religious  views 
and  opposed  to  the  Church  of  England  little  less  than  they  were  to  Rome.  Fron-' 
tenac  threatened  the  northern  frontier.  The  other  colonies  felt  that  their  charter 
rights  had  been  invaded  by  Fletcher’s  commission,  giving  him  command  over  all 
the  troops.  Those  colonies,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  East  and  West  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  refused  to  submit  or  assist  in  waging  war  against 
Frontenac  as  the  King  had  commanded.  Fletcher  traveled  to  Hartford  and  to 
Philadelphia,  but  without  result. 

They  had  thrown  the  expense  and  burden  of  the  Indian  war  on  New  York, 
and  the  public  debt  amounted  to  3,000  pounds.  Fletcher  called  an  assembly  to 
vote  funds  to  pay  this  and  to  carry  on  the  government.  High  taxes  had  driven 
the  people  almost  to  revolt. 

Abraham  Gouvemeur  and  his  five  associates,  the  companions  of  Leisler,  were 
still  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death.  Fletcher  obtained  leave  to  pardon  them, 
but  exacted  the  condition  that  they  would  not  leave  the  province  without  his  con¬ 
sent.  Gouverneur  escaped  and  reached  England  with  Jacob  Leisler,  Jr.  There 
they  began  to  change  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Leisler  and  succeeded  in  their 
purpose.  Fletcher  soon  was  obliged  to  deal  with  an  explosion  of  ill-feeling  and 
resentment  on  account  of  Leisler’s  death.  A  letter  from  Boston  fell  into  his  hands 
and  he  discovered  the  source  of  the  disaffection  in  the  Puritan  capital. 

New  York  City’s  monopoly  of  the  bolting  of  flour,  granted  in  1678  by  Andros, 
was  repealed  by  the  Assembly  of  1694  as  an  unlawful  by-law.  New  York’s  Com¬ 
mon  Council  in  16%  prayed  Fletcher  and  the  Assembly  to  restore  the  privilege. 
It  recited  that  in  1678  there  were  three  hundred  and  forty-three  houses,  while  in 
1696  there  were  live  hundred  and  ninety-four.  The  revenue  in  1678-80  was  2,000 
pounds;  in  1687  it  was  5,000  pounds.  In  1687  there  were  three  ships,  seven  boats, 
and  eight  sloops;  in  1694,  sixty  ships,  forty  boats,  and  sixty-two  sloops.  In  1687, 
four  hundred  beeves  were  killed ;  in  1694,  four  thousand.  Land  had  gone  up 
tenfold. 

Colonel  Beekman  of  Ulster  County  sent  an  express  on  February  12  to  inform 
Fletcher  that  five  hundred  and  fifty  French  and  Indians  were  near  Schenectady 
ready  to  attack  the  first  two  Mohawk  castles.  Fletcher  ordered  the  city  regi¬ 
ment,  Colonel  Cortlandt  of  Kings  County,  and  Colonel  Willett  of  Queens,  to  for¬ 
ward  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Fletcher  appeared  at  their  head  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  He  ordered  Beekman  to  gather  all  the  horses  in  Ulster  County  to  carry  the 
troops  to  Albany  if  the  river  should  not  be  open. 

Ingoldesby  confirmed  the  news  from  Beekman  and  added  that  the  two 
Mohawk  castles  had  been  captured.  Fletcher  made  eight  sloops  ready  and  went 
north  in  command.  At  Albany  he  sent  Major  Schuyler  with  fifty  men  toward 
Schenectady,  and  himself  followed  after  a  few  hours.  Before  he  arrived  Schuyler 
had  routed  the  enemy. 

In  the  City  Hall  at  Albany,  Fletcher  addressed  the  red  men  in  grand  coun¬ 
cil.  He  returned  to  New  York,  having  impressed  the  Indians  greatly  by  his 
celerity  and  his  mid-winter  voyage  up  and  down  the  river.  The  Common  Council 
voted  a  cup  of  gold,  worth  one  hundred  pounds,  be  given  him  as  a  testimonial  of 
its  appreciation. 

Nassau  Street  was  opened.  Trinity  Church  was  founded  and  a  printing  press 
established.  The  Assembly  was  told  of  the  royal  command  to  establish  a  State 
Church.  Nothing  could  have  been  said  by  the  Governor  better  calculated  to  make 
trouble.  The  members  were  indifferent  or  openly  hostile  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  The  next  Assembly  in  September,  1693,  provided  for  building  a  church  in 
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the  City  of  New  York,  two  in  Suffolk  County,  two  in  Westchester,  and  one  in 
Richmond  County.  Each  church  was  to  have  a  Protestant  pastor,  with  a  salary 
ranging  from  forty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  raised  by  tax  on  the  freeholders. 

Fletcher  presided  at  the  trial  of  William  Bradford,  the  official  printer  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  same  year.  He  was  acquitted  and  came  to  New  York  under 
a  contract  with  the  Council  to  receive  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year  to 
print  its  current  acts.  He  was  appointed  royal  printer  and  began  his  duties  in 
1693.  He  founded  the  “New  York  Gazette,”  its  first  newspaper,  and  died  May 
23,  1752,  at  eighty-nine.  He  is  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard. 

Young  Leisler  and  Gouverneur  found  a  strong  ally  in  England  in  Robert 
Livingston  of  Albany.  He  was  a  friend  of  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellomont,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  country.  Livingston  was  trying  to  put  through 
a  claim  for  moneys  and  war  supplies  furnished  in  1688.  Fletcher  opposed  him, 
saying  that  Livingston  had  made  a  fortune  in  war  contracts.  Livingston  was  now 
bent  on  having  Fletcher  removed.  He  charged  that  the  Governor  had  sent  sol¬ 
diers  to  the  polls  to  interfere  with  the  election  of  Assemblymen ;  that  he  had 
refused  to  account  for  moneys  received;  that  he  accepted  bribes. 

At  the  hearing  in  Fletcher’s  absence  in  New  York,  Captain  Kidd  was  a  wit¬ 
ness.  He  swore  that  Fletcher  had  invited  him  with  other  shipmasters  to  bring 
seamen  ashore  to  vote.  He  also  had  seen  soldiers  and  seamen  with  clubs  in  the 
field,  which  led  many  persons  to  go  away  lest  they  should  be  impressed.  Captain 
Giles  Shelly  of  the  “Nassau”  said  he  had  spoken  to  the  seamen  of  his  own  accord 
without  orders  from  Fletcher.  On  cross-examination  Kidd  said  the  soldiers  were 
neither  in  uniform  nor  armed  and  did  not  vote.  He  could  not  say  that  Governor 
Fletcher  had  sent  them  to  the  field  or  asked  that  the  seamen  be  brought  on  shore. 
The  Governor  denied  the  charges  and  was  not  removed.  Bellomont  was  able  to 
make  Livingston’s  claim  good  and  he  was  put  on  the  payroll  of  the  Province  of 
New  York  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Captain  Kidd,  the  Scapegoat— The  famous  William  Kidd  was  a  retired  sea 
captain  in  1695,  living  with  his  wife  and  family  in  a  house  he  owned  in  Liberty 
Street,  New  York.  He  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  courage  and  ability,  a  daring 
navigator,  and  gallant  warrior.  Colonel  Hewson,  his  commander  in  the  French 
war  in  the  West  Indies,  testified  at  his  trial :  “He  was  with  me  in  two  engagements 
against  the  French,  and  fought  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  saw,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  his  men.  We  had  six  Frenchmen  to  deal  with  and  only  mine  and 
his  ship.” 

The  New  York  Assembly  rewarded  him  for  services  with  liberal  pay.  He 
was  called  out  in  the  Leisler  troubles,  and  again  acquitted  himself  creditably.  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  brigantine,  “Antigoa,”  lying  in  the  Thames,  an  event  occurred  which 
swerved  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Robert  Livingston  of  Albany  was  in  Lon¬ 
don,  also  a  Scotchman  like  himself,  and  an  old  acquaintance.  Livingston  was  the 
astute  and  able  founder  of  Livingston  Manor  and  of  the  family  in  New  York. 
Abroad  he  moved  in  the  court  circle  and  hobnobbed  with  the  Earl  of  Bellomont, 
a  companion  of  King  William,  and  an  intimate  of  royalty. 

Just  at  that  juncture  New  York  pirates  seized  a  sacred  ship  belonging  to  the 
Great  Mogul  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Reprisals  might  follow.  The  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  was  hanging  on  to  its  trading  stations  along  the  coast  of  Bengal  by  a  slender 
thread.  King  William  had  decided  to  send  Bellomont  to  New  York  to  suppress 
the  illicit  business  when  the  seizure  of  the  Mogul’s  ship  brought  things  to  a  head. 
An  expedition  to  the  eastern  seas  was  imperatively  demanded. 

The  country  was  at  war;  the  navy  busy  and  unable  to  spare  a  ship  for  this 
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distant  service  where  so  many  good  Christians  were  getting  rich  and  plundering 
the  enemies  of  Christianity.  Reprisals  might  be  visited  also  upon  Dutch  trading 
ships  bound  to  or  from  King  William’s  colonies  in  Asia,  as  well  as  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  East  India  Company,  which  was  already  busy  with  complaints,  and  the  angry 
Great  Mogul  might  drive  its  traders  into  the  sea.  Bellomont  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  Livingston,  and  the  next  time  they  met  Livingston  had  a  solution  ready. 
He  suggested  that  Captain  Kidd  might  be  employed  in  one  of  the  King’s  ships,  a 
good  sailer  of  about  thirty  guns  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Living¬ 
ston  praised  him  as  better  able  than  any  other  man  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  government. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Kidd’s  crew  had  seized  his  ship  when  he  refused  to  turn 
privateer.  He  appeared  to  be  reluctant  about  such  a  voyage  until  Bellomont 
assured  him  there  were  big  persons  in  it.  His  reluctance  was  overcome,  further¬ 
more,  by  the  threat  that  his  brigantine  in  the  river  would  be  stopped. 

King  William  readily  consented  to  the  undertaking.  The  admiralty  was 
lukewarm  and  pleaded  the  remoteness  of  the  voyage  and  the  uncertainty  of  even 
meeting  pirates  against  putting  Kidd  in  command  of  a  naval  vessel.  With  a  naval 
vessel  Kidd  merely  would  have  pointed  the  way  to  find  pirates  to  the  King’s 
forces,  and  assumed  no  further  responsibility. 

Livingston  now  suggested  that  a  vessel  should  be  fitted  out  at  private  expense. 
The  King  offered  to  share  in  the  enterprise  because,  as  Bellomont  explained : 
“Nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  effected  in  any  other  way.”  He  also  granted  that 
the  persons  underwriting  the  voyage  should  share  in  what  Kidd  might  take  in 
booty,  after  deducting  his  own  profit  and  excepting  “some  part  which  he  (the 
King)  would  reserve  for  himself  chiefly  to  show  that  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
undertaking.”  The  King  risked  nothing,  and  stood  to  gain  all.  The  shareholders 
might  lose  their  investment,  while  Kidd  stood  to  lose  his  money  and  his  life. 

Livingston  and  Bellomont  interested  Somers,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor;  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  the  Earl  of  Romney,  and  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State.  Livingston  and  Kidd  each  advanced 
six  hundred  pounds  toward  the  6,000  needed. 

The  “Adventure  Galley”  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  tons,  thirty-four 
guns,  and  seventy  or  eighty  men,  was  purchased  and  fitted  out.  Sir  Edmund  Har¬ 
rison  chose  those  who  were  to  sail  with  Kidd  so  as  to  exclude  anyone  disposed  to 
piracy.  Most  of  this  hand-picked  company  had  families  in  England,  but  an  un¬ 
toward  thing  happened.  On  coming  to  the  Buoy  at  the  Nore,  Kidd  asserted  that 
his  men  were  pressed  for  the  fleet.  Crippled  in  this  way  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
New  York  to  fill  the  number  needed. 

Kidd  carried  two  commissions.  A  letter  of  marque  gave  him  authority  to 
capture  French  ships.  A  special  commission  directed  him  to  seize  four  persons, 
designated  as  pirates,  to  wit:  Thomas  Too,  John  Ireland,  Thomas  Wake,  and 
William  Maze,  and  any  other  pirates,  freebooters,  or  sea  rovers  he  might  run 
across,  together  with  their  ships,  merchandise,  goods,  and  wares. 

If  they  took  no  prizes  the  crew  were  to  have  no  pay.  If  Kidd  should 
mistake  a  lawful  merchantman  for  a  pirate  or  kill  on  suspicion,  there  was  no 
provision.  If  the  prize  moneys  did  not  equal  the  money  advanced  by  the  four 
powerful  backers,  Kidd  and  Livingston  were  to  meet  the  deficit  out  of  their  own 
resources.  Should  the  profits  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the 
“Adventure  Galley”  was  to  belong  to  Captain  Kidd. 

New  York  was  a  busy  city,  with  work  enough  for  all.  There  remained  for 
a  crew  the  vagabonds,  the  fugitives  from  justice,  thieves  and  lascals  of  every  soit, 
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the  only  ones  who  preferred  a  den  on  shipboard  and  the  prospect  of  rich  booty  to 
the  open  hospitality  of  the  streets. 

On  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Kidd  picked  up  a  French  fishing  boat  off 
the  Grand  Banks  and  sold  her  for  money  to  outfit  the  “Adventure  Galley.” 

He  arrived  in  July.  He  sailed  from  New  York  in  September.  Back  of  it 
all  was  the  thought  of  the  wealthy  backers  and  the  King’s  own  encouragement. 
He  arrived  at  Madeira  on  October  8,  having  sailed  in  company  with  a  Bermuda 
brigantine  under  Captain  Joyner.  Passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  met  five 
English  warships  and  sailed  for  a  week  with  them.  At  Telere  in  Madagascar 
Kidd  did  not  find  the  pirates  in  their  haunts  and  proceeded  eastward,  hoping 
to  fall  in  with  them.  Cruising  in  company  with  a  Barbadoes  sloop  which  had 
followed  him  into  Telere,  he  made  Johanna  Island,  on  the  Malabar  Coast  of 
Hindustan.  Four  East  India  merchantmen  were  there  bound  out.  After  five 
days,  having  taken  on  water,  Kidd  sailed  for  Mehila  Island,  ten  leagues  away  and 
careened  the  vessel.  In  a  week  about  fifty  of  his  company  died  from  plague, 
and  Kidd  made  for  a  healthier  spot. 

A  year  had  passed  without  result.  No  money  to  pay  his  men,  a  third  of 
them  dead,  and  the  “Adventure  Galley”  leaky  and  unmanageable.  Some  French¬ 
men  lent  him  money  to  put  her  in  condition  again  and  buy  stores.  Bab’s  Island 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Kidd  waited  there  for  the  Mecca 
fleet,  which  was  due  to  pass.  “Courage,  my  boys,  we  will  make  our  fortunes  out 
of  this  fleet,”  are  the  words  put  in  his  mouth. 

When  the  fourteen  vessels  did  appear  on  August  14  they  were  convoyed 
by  an  English  and  a  Dutch  ship  of  war.  Both  convoys  opened  fire  on  Kidd, 
while  the  “Adventure  Galley”  replied,  without  damage  to  either  side.  The  Mecca 
fleet  passed  and  Kidd  had  to  reckon  with  the  crew  and  his  promise  to  make  their 
fortunes.  He  stood  away  for  the  coast  of  Malabar  where  English,  Portuguese, 
and  French  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  vessels  largely  manned  by  Asiatics.  They 
usually  carried  at  least  one  European  from  each  nationality  so  that  the  ship  might 
readily  pass  for  the  property  of  the  nation  catching  them  and  escape  seizure. 
Kidd  still  held  his  men  in  hand.  They  were  mutinous  and  demanded  action.  He 
needed  a  linguist — interpreter,  and  a  pilot.  A  Moorish  vessel  came  along, 
manned  by  Armenians.  She  was  Kidd’s  first  prize.  On  board  were  found  an 
Englishman  named  Palmer,  acting  as  master,  and  a  Portuguese,  Don  Antonio. 
Kidd  made  Palmer  his  pilot  and  Don  Antonio  his  interpreter.  The  prize  was 
released,  but  a  dispute  arose  between  the  English  seamen  and  the  Armenians 
aboard.  Kidd  took  a  bale  of  coffee  a  bale  of  pepper  and  some  beeswax,  whether 
in  trade  is  not  known.  Until  that  time  at  any  rate  Kidd  had  traded  for  supplies 
with  the  vessels  which  carried  the  stores  he  wanted. 

A  Portuguese  warship  soon  after  fired  on  Kidd.  She  had  followed  him  out 
of  Carawar  where  he  had  gone  to  water.  Two  war  vessels  were  there  fitting 
out  to  capture  Kidd  as  a  pirate  after  his  first  act  of  piracy,  and  one  of  them 
chased  him  a  whole  day.  Finally  she  fired  a  broadside  of  six  guns  at  the  “Adven¬ 
ture  Galley,”  wounding  four  men.  After  an  all-day  running  fight,  Kidd’s  ship, 
being  the  faster  sailer,  he  had  eleven  men  wounded,  but  did  greater  damage  to  the 
Portuguese  before  she  got  away.  Going  ashore  for  water  and  supplies  with 
a  landing  party  in  the  Malabar  Islands,  the  natives  cut  a  sailor’s  throat.  Kidd 
ordered  that  a  native  be  shot  in  reprisal.  Kidd  soon  after  captured  a  second 
Moorish  vessel,  under  a  Dutch  skipper.  Kidd  hoisted  French  colors  land  the 
quarry  did  likewise.  Thus  he  took  her  as  an  enemy  ship  belonging  to  France, 
and  a  legal  prize.  When  Kidd  came  up  with  the  “Loyal  Captain,”  a  Dutch  ship, 
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Captain  Hoar,  he  forbade  his  men  to  take  her.  The  men  mutinied.  When  they 
determined  to  board  in  one  of  the  small  boats,  Kidd  told  them :  “If  you  desert 
my  ship,  you  shall  never  come  aboard  again,  and  I  will  force  you  into  Bombay 
and  will  carry  you  before  some  of  the  council  there.”  Moore,  the  gunner,  headed 
the  mutineers.  Bad  blood  remained  between  himself  and  Kidd.  When  another 
dispute  arose,  Kidd  felled  Moore  with  a  bucket.  He  died  the  next  day.  Kidd 
pleaded  that  he  did  not  mean  to  kill  and  had  a  sufficient  reason  for  striking  Moore. 
After  that  the  mutineers  were  quiscent  for  a  time. 

Kidd’s  next  capture  made  the  trouble.  On  February  5,  1698,  the  “Quedagh 
Merchant”  of  five  hundred  tons,  was  encountered.  She  Avas  a  Bengal  merchant¬ 
man  belonging  to  Surratt.  Kidd  flew  French  colors  as  a  decoy.  In  response  to 
his  command,  a  Frenchman  boarded  the  “Adventure  Galley”  as  master  of  the 
prize.  Kidd  thereupon  hoisted  English  colors.  The  surprised  Frenchman 
remarked:  “Here  is  a  good  prize!”  and  gave  Kidd  his  French  pass. 

After  five  or  six  days  detention,  the  Frenchman  told  Kidd  he  was  not  the 
master,  but  the  gunner,  while  Wright,  an  Englishman,  was  the  master.  Kidd 
kept  the  French  passes  given  him  by  both  vessels  but  they  were  not  produced 
at  his  trial. 

The  Armenians  offered  to  redeem  the  prize  for  20,000  rupees,  but  Kidd 
asked  his  crew  to  decide.  They  voted  to  take  the  vessel  to  Madagascar  and 
refuse  the  ransom.  Madagascar  was  directly  in  the  course  he  would  follow  to 
New  York.  The  “Adventure  Galley”  was  just  kept  afloat,  she  was  so  leaky, 
while  Kidd  headed  for  Madagjascar  with  his  prize.  He  arrived  at  St.  Marie’s 
on  April  1,  1698.  The  “Galley”  took  a  Portuguese  vessel  on  the  way  bound 
to  Goa  from  Bengal,  and  laden  with  Bengals,  muslins,  calicoes  and  other  articles 
of  value.  These  were  being  removed  on  board  the  “Galley”  by  her  company, 
when  several  other  ships  were  seen  approaching  and  the  “Galley”  hoisted  sail 
with  her  prize  and  got  away.  Kidd  does  not  mention  this,  his  clearest  act  of 
piracy  in  his  narrative  of  his  voyage. 

Kidd’s  orders  from  Bellomont  required  him  “To  sail  directly  to  Boston  or 
New'  England,  there  to  deliver  to  me  the  whole  of  the  prizes,  treasure,  merchan¬ 
dise  and  other  things  you  shall  have  taken  by  virtue  of  the  powers  and  authority 
granted  you.”  But  “if  you  shall  fall  in  with  any  British  ship  bound  to  England 
having  good  convoy,  you  are  in  such  case  to  keep  them  company  and  bring  all 
your  prizes  to  London.” 

The  “Adventure  Galley”  was  sinking,  her  crew  mutinous,  disgusted  with 
the  strict  and  meticulous  commander,  who  was  still  in  doubt  about  splitting  the 
prize  with  them  or  taking  her  back  to  New  York  or  Boston  where  Bellomont 
awaited  him.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  whole  cruise  might  be  reviewed 
and  halters  placed  round  their  necks  for  piracy.  They  had  had  poor  luck  for  a 
three-year  cruise,  had  lost  heavily  by  illness  and  their  purses  still  were  light.  At 
St.  Marie’s  they  found  a  different  lot  of  men  from  their  own  country,  pirates 
as  they  were  themselves,  enjoying  the  mellow  luxury  of  their  gains,  living  on 
the  best  the  world  afforded,  drinking  rich  wines  from  captured  treasure  ships, 
and  commanded  by  a  man  after  their  own  hearts. 

Culliford  was  their  chieftain.  He  had  stolen  an  East  Indiaman  from  those 
who  trusted  him  with  the  command,  and  in  his  cruises;  had  amassed  vast  stores 
of  treasure.  Kidd’s  men  now  saw  what  they  all  along  had  wanted,  a  captain  who 
had  no  scruples  and  no  fear.  The  larger  part  of  them  decided  to  forsake  Kidd 
and  join  the  regular  pirate. 

Kidd  describes  what  happened  in  his  own  words : 
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“When  the  Narrator  arrived  at  the  said  Port,  there  was  a  Pirate  Ship,  called  the  Moca 
Frigate,  at  an  anchor,  Robert  Culliford  Commander  thereof,  who  with  his  men  left  the  same 
at  his  coming  and  ran  into  the  woods.  And  the  Narrator  proposed  to  his  men  to  take  the 
same,  having  sufficient  power  and  authority  to  do  so.  But  the  mutinous  crew  told  him,  “If 
he  offered  the  same,  they  would  rather  fire  ten  guns  into  him  than  one  into  the  other,”  and 
thereupon  ninety-seven  men  deserted,  and  went  into  the  Moca  Frigate,  and  sent  into  the 
woods  for  the  said  pirates,  and  brought  the  said  Culliford  and  his  men  on  board  again,  and 
all  the  time  he  stayed  in  the  said  port  the  said  deserters  sometimes  in  great  numbers  came  on 
board  the  said  Galley  and  Adventure  Prize,  and  carried  away  great  guns,  Powder,  Shot, 
small  arms,  sails,  Anchors,  Cables,  Surgeon’s  chest,  and  what  else  they  pleased ;  and  threatened 
several  times  to  murder  the  Narrator,  as  he  was  informed  and  advised  to  take  care  of 
himself,  which  they  designed  in  the  night  to  effect;  but  was  prevented  by  his  locking  himself 
in  his  cabin  at  night,  and  securing  himself  by  barricading  the  same  with  bales  of  goods  and 
having  about  forty  small  arms  besides  pistols,  ready  charged  to  keep  them  out. 

“Their  wickedness  was  so  great  that  after  they  had  plundered  and  ransacked  suffi¬ 
ciently,  they  went  five  miles  off  to  one  Edward  Welche’s  house,  where  his,  the  Narrator’s 
chest  was  lodged,  and  broke  it  open,  and  took  out  ten  ounces  of  gold,  four  pound  of  plate, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  eight,  the  Narrator’s  Journal,  and  a  great  many  papers 
that  belonged  to  him  and  the  People  of  New  York  that  fitted  them  out. 

“About  June  15th,  the  Moca  Frigate  went  away,  being  manned  with  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men  and  forty  guns  bound  out  to  take  all  nations.  It  was  then  that  the  Narrator 
was  left  only  with  thirteen  men,  so  that  the  Moors  who  had  to  pump  and  keep  the  Adventure 
Galley  above  water  being  carried  away,  she  sank  in  the  harbor  and  the  Narrator  with  the 
said  thirteen  men  went  aboard  the  Adventure  Prize.” 

Kidd  was  obliged  to  make  terms  of  some  kind  with  Culliford’s  pirates. 
Apparently  he  agreed  not  to  molest  them,  being  outnumbered  ten  to  one,  and 
Culliford  agreed  to  let  him  keep  the  “Quedagh  Merchant”  and  a  share  of  the 
goods  she  carried.  The  charge  against  him,  stressed  at  his  trial,  and  repeated 
often  since,  is  that  having  encountered  the  pirates  he  was  sent  out  to  catch,  he 
made  terms  with  them  and  promised  not  to  molest  them.  This  it  was  alleged  was 
the  result  of  drinking  deeply  of  “bomboo”  with  Culliford.  “Bomboo”  is  a  non¬ 
alcoholic  drink  made  from  water,  limes,  and  sugar.  Perhaps  it  saved  Kidd’s  life 
in  that  tropic  port.  Two  mutineers  who  joined  Culliford  were  the  witnesses  whose 
testimony  convicted  Kidd  at  his  trial.  The  thirteen  who  had  remained  faithful 
did  not  appear.  Kidd  was  almost  prevented  from  leaving  Madagascar  altogether 
by  the  loss  of  man  power.  As  it  was  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  “Quedagh 
Merchant”  all  the  way  home.  When  Kidd  left  her  off  the  coast  of  Hispaniola 
almost  a  year  later,  he  stripped  off  all  the  specie  and  goods  he  was  able  to  carry 
to  Boston.  He  left  on  board  thirty  mounted  guns  from  the  “Adventure  Galley,” 
twenty  other  guns,  her  own,  stored  away  in  her  hold,  two  hundred  odd  bales  of 
calicoes,  silks  and  muslins,  eighty  or  ninety  tons  of  refined  sugar,  forty  tons  of 
saltpetre,  and  ten  of  iron. 

Delay  cost  Kidd  dearly.  The  East  India  Company  was  making  loud  com¬ 
plaints  over  the  seizure  of  the  “Quedagh  Merchant.”  Suspicions  and  charges 
were  accumulating  in  England  and  America.  All  the  English  colonies  in  America 
had  been  warned  by  the  Lords  Justices  “to  apprehend  him  and  his  accomplices 
whenever  he  or  they  should  arrive  in  any  of  the  said  plantations,  and  to  secure  his 
ship  and  all  the  effects  therein,  it  being  their  Excellencies’  intention  that  right  be 
done  to  those  who  have  been  injured  and  robbed  by  the  said  Kidd,  and  that  he  and 
his  associates  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.” 

With  his  short-handed  vessel,  Kidd  reached  Anguilla  in  the  West  Indies 
in  April,  1699.  When  a  boat  was  sent  ashore,  his  thirteen  faithful  men  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  they  all  had  been  proscribed.  They  were  in  such  terror 
he  relates  that  they  sought  every  opportunity  to  run  the  ship  ashore,  fearing 
Kidd  might  take  them  into  an  English  port. 

From  Anguilla,  Kidd  made  St.  Thomas  where  Samuel  Bradley,  his  brother- 
in-law  being  ill,  was  put  on  shore.  Five  others  of  the  skeleton  crew  deserted. 
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He  again  heard  that  he  and  his  men  had  been  declared  pirates,  which  incensed 
the  remainder. 

From  St.  Thomas,  Kidd  set  sail  for  Moona,  an  island  between  Hispaniola 
and  Porto  Rico.  There  he  met  the  sloop  “St.  Anthony”  bound  from  Curaso  to 
Antigua.  His  men  refused  to  take  his  own  ship  any  further.  Kidd  was  still  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  back  to  report  to  his  masters  in  Boston.  He  sent  the  “St.  Anthony” 
to  Curaso  for  canvas  to  make  sails  for  the  prize,  but  when  the  canvas 
arrived,  Kidd  could  not  persuade  his  men  to  proceed  to  New  England.  Six  of 
them  carried  their  chests  aboard  the  Dutch  sloop  bound  to  Curaso,  and  would 
not  heel  the  vessel  or  do  anything.  Unable  to  navigate  the  “Adventure”  prize 
to  Boston,  Kidd  secured  her  in  a  safe  harbor  of  Hispaniola.  He  bought  the 
“St.  Anthony”  of  Mr.  Boulton,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  prize  ship. 

Kidd  headed  for  New  York,  Bellomont  was  in  Boston.  James  Emmot  of 
New  York  went  aboard  Kidd’s  vessel  at  Oyster  Bay  and  Kidd  gave  him  the 
two  French  passes  to  carry  to  Bellomont  as  proof  that  he  had  committed  no 
acts  of  piracy.  When  he  had  talked  with  Emmot,  Bellomont  wrote  to  Kidd : 

“Mr.  Emmot  came  to  me  Tuesday  night  telling  me  he  came  from  you:  but  was  shy  of 
telling  where  he  parted  with  you.  Nor  did  I  press  him  to  it.  He  told  me  you  came  by 
Oyster  Bay  in  Nassau  Island  and  sent  for  him  to  New  York.  He  proposed  to  me  that  I 
would  grant  you  a  pardon.  I  answered  that  I  never  had  granted  one  yet,  and  that  I  had 
set  myself  a  rule  never  to  grant  a  pardon  to  anybody  without  the  King’s  express  leave  or 
command.  He  told  me  you  declared  and  protested  your  innocence,  and  that  if  your  men 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  follow  your  example,  you  would  make  no  manner  of  scruple 
of  coming  into  this  port,  or  any  other  within  His  Majesty’s  Dominions.  That  you  owned 
there  were  two  ships  taken,  but  that  your  men  did  it  violently  and  against  your  will,  and 
had  used  you  barbarously,  in  imprisoning  you  and  treating  you  ill  the  most  part  of  your 
voyage,  and  often  attempting  to  murder  you.  Mr.  Emmot  delivered  to  me  the  two  French 
passes  taken  on  board  the  ships  your  men  rifled,  which  passes  I  have  in  my  custody,  and  I 
am  apt  to  believe  they  will  be  a  good  article  to  justify  you,  if  the  late  peace  were  not  by 
the  treaty  between  England  and  France  to  operate  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  the  time  the 
hostility  was  committed,  as  I  am  almost  confident  it  was  not  to  do.  Mr.  Emmot  told  me 
that  you  showed  a  great  sense  of  honor  and  justice  in  professing  with  many  asseverations 
your  settled  and  serious  design  all  along  to  do  honor  to  your  commission  and  never  to  do 
the  least  thing  contrary  to  your  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  King.  And  this  I  have  to  say  in 
your  defense,  that  several  persons  in  New  York,  who  I  can  bring  to  evidence  it,  did  tell 
me  that  by  several  advices  from  Madagascar  and  that  part  of  the  world,  they  were  informed 
of  your  men’s  revolting  from  you  in  one  place,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  they  said  was  Mada¬ 
gascar,  and  that  others  compelled  you  much  against  your  will  to  take  and  rifle  two  ships. 

“I  have  advised  with  his  Majesty’s  Council  and  shewed  them  this  letter,  and  they  are 
of  opinion  that  if  you  can  be  so  clear  as  you  (or  Mr.  Emmot  for  you)  have  said,  that  you 
may  safely  come  hither  and  be  equipped  and  fitted  out  to  go  and  fetch  the  other  ship,  and 
I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  to  obtain  the  King’s  pardon  for  you,  and  for  those  men  you 
have  left,  who  I  understand  have  been  faithful  to  you,  and  refused  as  well  as  you  to 
dishonor  the  Commission  you  have  from  England. 

“I  assure  you  on  my  Word  and  Honor  I  will  perform  nicely  what  I  have  promised, 
though  this  I  declare  beforehand  that  whatever  goods  and  treasure  you  may  bring  hither, 
I  will  not  meddle  with  the  least  bit  of  them :  but  they  shall  be  left  with  such  persons  as 
the  Council  shall  advise  until  I  receive  orders  from  England  how  they  shall  be  disposed  of.” 

Duncan  Campbell,  Postmaster  of  Boston,  Bellomont’s  messenger,  made  a 
report  to  his  chief  as  follows : 

“I,  the  said  Duncan  Campbell,  being  at  Rhode  Island  on  Saturday,  June  17th,  current; 
that  morning  I  went  in  a  sloop,  in  company  with  Mr.  James  Emott  of  New  York  and  two 
other  men  belonging  to  the  said  sloop,  toward  Block  Island ;  and  about  three  leagues  from 
that  island,  I  met  a  sloop  commanded  by  Captain  Kidd,  and  having  on  board  about  sixteen 
men  besides:  after  hailing  which  sloop  and  being  informed,  That  the  said  Kidd  was  com¬ 
mander  thereof,  he  the  said  Kidd  desired  me  to  come  on  board  the  same ;  which  I  accordingly 
did ;  and,  after  some  discourse  passed,  the  said  Kidd  desired  me  to  do  him  the  favor  to 
make  what  speed  I  could  for  Boston,  and  acquaint  your  Excellency,  That  the  said  Kidd 
had  bought  a  ship,  about  five  or  six  hundred  tons,  from  Madagascar,  which  some  considerable 
time  since  he  met  within  ....  and  commanded  her  there  to  bring  to;  and  that  thereupon 
the  pilot,  being  a  Frenchman,  came  aboard  the  said  Kidd’s  ship,  and  told  him,  the  said  Kidd, 
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he  was  welcome,  and  that  the  said  ship,  to  which  the  said  pilot  belonged,  was  a  lawful  prize 
to  him,  the  said  Kidd,  she  sailing  under  a  French  pass,  whereupon  he,  the  said  Kidd,  and 
company,  took  the  said  ship;  and  afterwards,  understanding  that  the  same  belonged  to  the 
Moors,  he,  the  said  Kidd,  would  have  delivered  her  up  again ;  but  his  men  violently  fell 
upon  him  and  thrust  him  into  his  cabin,  The  said  ship  was  a  said  prize;  and  then  carried 
her  into  Madagascar  and  rifled  her  of  what  they  pleased :  But  before  they  got  into  Mada¬ 
gascar,  the  Galley  under  command  of  him,  the  said  Kidd,  became  so  leaky,  that  she  would 
scarce  keep  above  water;  whereupon  the  company  belonging  thereto,  having  taken  out  her 
guns,  and  some  other  things,  and  put  them  on  board  the  prize,  set  the  said  Galley  on  fire. 

“The  said  Captain  Kidd  further  told  me,  That  when  he  and  his  company  were  arrived 
at  Madagascar  several  of  his  company  moved  him  to  go  and  take  a  ship  called  the  Mocha 
Frigate,  that  lay  ready  fitted  at  a  place  not  far  distant  from  them,  in  the  possession  of 
certain  privateers ;  and  to  go  in  the  same  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but  that  he,  the  said  Kidd  said, 
That  if  they  would  join  with  him,  he  would  attempt  the  taking  of  the  said  ship,  supposing  her 
a  lawful  prize,  being  formerly  belonging  to  the  King  of  England ;  but  would  not  afterwards 
go  with  them  on  the  said  design  to  the  Red  Sea :  whereupon  ninety  of  his,  the  said  Kidd’s 
men,  deserted  him,  and  went  and  took  the  said  ship,  and  sailed  with  the  same  on  the  said 
design,  as  he,  the  said  Kidd,  was  informed ;  obliging  one,  Captain  Culliver,  the  then 
commander  of  her,  to  go  along  with  them. 

“And  the  said  Kidd  further  told  me,  That  his  men  having  left  him,  and  his  design 
frustrated,  he  thought  it  his  best  way  to  preserve  the  said  ship  theji  in  his  possession,  and 
the  goods  on  board  her,  for  his  employers,  or  the  proper  owners  thereof :  And  accordingly, 
with  the  few  men  he  had  then  left,  which  would  not  join  with  the  other  ninety  in  their 
aforesaid  design,  being  about  twenty  in  number,  and  with  a  few  other  men,  that  he  procured 
at  Madagascar  to  assist  him  in  navigating  the  said  ship,  he  intended  to  have  brought  tl»e 
same  to  Boston,  according  to  his  orders ;  but,  touching  in  his  way  at  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  other  places  in  the  West  Indies,  he  there  heard  that  great  complaints  were  preferred 
against  him.  and  he  proclaimed  a  pirate ;  which  occasioned  him  to  sail  to  a  place  called 
Mona,  near  Hispaniola :  from  whence  he  sent  to  Curaso,  and  bought  there  the  sloop  on  which 
he  is  now  on  board,  and  took  into  her  to  the  value  of  about  8,000  or  10,000  pounds  in  goods, 
gold  and  plate:  for  which  gold  and  plate  he  traded  at  Madagascar,  and  was  produced  by  the 
sale  of  sundry  goods  and  stores,  that  he  took  out  of  the  Adventure  Galley,  formerly  commanded 
by  him ;  and  hath  left  the  ship  taken  by  his  company,  and  carried  to  Madagascar,  as  afore¬ 
said,  at  or  near  Mona  above  said,  in  the  custody  of  about  six  men  of  his  own  company, 
and  eighteen  others  that  he  got  from  Curaso;  the  merchant  of  whom  he  bought  the  said 
sloop,  being  intrusted  therewith ;  unto  which  he  had  promised  to  return  again  in  three 
months ;  the  said  Kidd,  resolving  to  come  into  Boston  or  New  York,  to  deliver  up  unto  your 
Excellency  what  goods  and  treasures  he  hath  on  board ;  and  to  pray  your  Excellency’s 
assistance,  to  enable  him  to  bring  the  said  ship  left  by  him  at  Mona,  aforesaid,  from  thence; 
the  said  ship  being  disabled  from  coming  for  want  of  furniture. 

“But  the  said  Captain  Kidd  further  informed  me,  That  by  reason  of  what  his  men 
had  heard  in  the  West  Indies,  as  aforesaid,  of  their  being  proclaimed  pirates,  they  would 
not  consent  to  his  coming  into  any  port  without  some  assurance  from  your  Excellency,  That 
they  should  not  be  imprisoned  nor  molested :  And  the  said  Captain  Kidd  did  several  times 
protest  solemnly,  That  he  had  not  done  anything  since  his  going  out  in  the  said  galley  contrary 
to  his  commission  or  orders,  more  than  what  he  was  necessitated  unto,  being  overpowered 
by  his  men  that  deserted  him,  as  aforesaid ;  who  evil-intreated  him  several  times  for  his  not 
consenting  to,  or  joining  with  them  in  their  actions:  And  all  the  men  on  board  the  sloop 
now  with  him  did,  in  like  manner,  solemnly  protest  their  innocence ;  and  declared  that  they 
had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  in  preserving  the  aforesaid  ship  and  good  for  the  owners 
or  employers. 

“The  said  Kidd  also  saith,  That  if  your  Lordship  should  see  cause  so  to  direct,  he  would 
carry  the  said  ship  for  England,  there  to  render  an  account  of  his  proceedings.” 

John  Gardiner  of  Gardiner’s  Island  presented  a  report  to  Lord  Bellomont 
in  Council  on  July  17,  1699,  written  by  Kidd  aboard  his  sloop.  All  the  particulars 
therein  were  committed  to  his  custody. 

Examined  by  Isa  Addington,  secretary. 

“That  the  journal  of  the  said  Captain  Kidd,  being  violently  taken  from  him  in  the  port 
of  St.  Marie’s  in  Madagascar,  and  his  life  being  many  times  threatened  to  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  ninety-seven  of  his  men  that  deserted  him  there,  he  cannot  give  that  exact 
account  he  otherwise  could  have  done :  but  as  far  as  memory  will  serve  is  as  followeth : 

“That  the  said  Adventure  Galley  was  launched  in  Castle’s  Yard  at  Deptford,  about 
December  4,  1695;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  February  the  said  Galley  came  to  the  buoy 
at  the  Nore:  and  about  the  first  day  of  March  following,  his  men  were  pressed  from  him 
for  the  fleet ;  which  caused  him  to  stay  there  for  nineteen  days ;  and  then  sailed  for  the 
Donnes,  and  arrived  there  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  of  April  1696;  and  sailed  thence 
for  Plymouth;  and  on  the  23d  day  of  said  month  of  April  he  sailed  on  his  intended  voyage:” 
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and,  some  time  in  the  month  of  May  he  took  the  French  fishing  vessel  the  sale  of  which 
provided  funds  to  get  him  out  of  New  York.  Getting  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Long 
Island,  Kidd  continues :  “That  the  said  ship  was  left  at  St.  Katharina,  on  the  southeast 
part  of  Hispaniola,  about  three  leagues  to  leeward  of  the  westerly  end  of  Savona:  whilst 
he  lay  at  Hispaniola,  he  traded  with  Mr.  Henry  Boulton  of  Antegua  and  Mr.  William  Burt 
of  Curaso,  merchants,  to  the  value  of  11,200  pieces  of  eight;  whereof  he  received  the  sloop 
Antonio  at  3,000  pieces  of  eight,  and  4,200  pieces  of  eight  by  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  by 
Boulton  and  Burt  upon  Messieurs  Gabriel  and  Lemont,  merchants  in  Curaso;  and  the  value 
of  4,000  pieces  of  eight  more  in  dust  and  bar  gold ;  which  gold,  with  some  more  traded  for 
at  Madagascar,  being  fifty  pounds  weight,  or  upwards  in  quantity,  the  narrator  left  in 
custody  of  Mr.  Gardiner  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  near  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  fearing 
to  bring  it  about  by  sea :  It  is  made  up  in  a  bag  put  into  a  little  box,  locked,  nailed,  corded 
about  and  sealed :  Saith  he  took  no  receipt  for  it  from  Mr.  Gardiner. 

“The  gold  that  was  seized  at  Mr.  Campbell’s  the  narrator  traded  for  at  Madagascar, 
with  what  came  out  of  the  galley. 

“Saith,  that  he  carried  in  the  Adventure  Galley  from  New  York,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
men :  seventy  whereof  came  out  of  England  with  him.  Some  of  his  sloop’s  company  put  two 
bales  of  goods  on  shore  at  Gardiner’s  Island,  being  their  own  proper  goods.  The  narrator 
delivered  a  chest  of^  goods,  viz :  muslins,  latches,  romalls,  and  flowered  silk,  unto  Mr. 
Gardiner  of  Gardiner’s  Island  aforesaid,  to  be  kept  there  for  the  narrator;  Put  no  goods 
on  shore  anywhere  else :  Several  of  his  company  landed  their  chests,  and  other  goods  at 
several  places. 

“Further  saith,  he  delivered  a  small  bale  of  coarse  calicoes  unto  a  sloop  man  of 
Rhode  Island,  that  he  had  employed  there.  The  gold  seized  at  Mr.  Campbell’s  the  narrator 
intended  for  presents  to  some,  that  he  expected  to  do  him  kindnesses.  Some  of  his  company 
put  their  chests  and  bales  on  board  a  New  York  sloop  lying  at  Gardiner’s  Island.” 

William  Jinkins,  eighteen  years  old,  of  Bow,  near  London,  was  apprenticed 
to  George  Bullen,  Chief  Mate  of  the  “Adventure  Galley.”  His  testimony  was 
taken  and  he  deposed  for  Kidd  in  part  as  follows : 

“That  the  first  place  the  sloop  Antonio  touched  at,  after  the  said  Captain  Kidd  and  his 
company  left  the  said  ship  at  Mona  aforesaid,  was  the  Horekills  in  Delaware  Bay,  where  the 
said  sloop  stayed  two  days :  and  one  James  Gillam,  a  passenger  that  came  with  the  said 
Kidd  from  Madagascar,  being  one  of  the  Mocha  Frigate’s  crew,  sent  his  chest  on  shore  there, 
being  a  large  chest  and  heavy;  which  the  examinant  supposeth  to  be  full  of  India  goods 
and  was  stowed  in  the  said  sloop’s  hold  in  the  passage  from  Mona :  After  the  said  sloop 
had  stayed  at  the  Horekills  aforesaid  about  two  days,  she  sailed  to  Gardiner’s  Island,  and 
anchored  there ;  where  Captain  Kidd  sent  on  shore  two  bales  of  goods,  two  negro  boys  and  a 
negro  girl  and  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Gardiner;  and  were  not  brought  on  board  the  sloop 
again,  the  examinant  remaining  on  board  almost  all  of  the  time;  neither  was  anything  more 
carried  on  shore,  there,  to  the  examinant’s  knowledge :  And  there  was,  in  company  with  the 
said  sloop  under  Captain  Kidd’s  command,  a  sloop  said  to  belong  to  New  York,  whereon 
one  Hardrick,  a  Dutchman,  a  young  man  was  either  skipper,  or  one  of  the  company;  into 
which  sloop  there  was  put  two  bales  or  more.  One  of  them  being  Bengal  silks,  all  belonging 
to  one  Humphrey  Clay,  and  four  or  more  chests  belonging  to  the  said  Humphrey  Clay, 
English  Smith,  Gabriel  Luffe,  and  Martin  Skinke :  This  examinant  was  informed  the  said 
sloop  was  bound  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  but  went  back  again  for  New 
York.  The  said  Captain  Kidd  and  his  company,  then  proceeded  with  the  sloop  to  Block 
Island :  and  put  nothing  on  shore  there,  only  two  guns  about  two  or  three  hundred  weight 
apiece,  which  Captain  Kidd  gave  to  one  Sands:  Then  the  sloop  went  to  Tarpolin  Cove, 
where  one  or  more  bales  of  the  captain’s  were  put  on  shore,  and  delivered  to  the  man  that 
dwells  there. 

‘And  the  examinant  saith,  That  nothing  that  was  put  on  shore  at  any  of  the  places 
aforesaid,  was,  to  his  knowledge,  received  on  board  the  said  sloop  again :  and  that  nothing 
was  put  on  shore  at  any  other  place.” 

Richard  Barlycome,  eighteen  years  old,  another  apprentice,  serving  Kidd 
aboard  the  “Adventure  Galley,”  testified  under  oath  that  the  narrative  of  Jinkins 
was  substantially  correct.  He  digressed  slightly,  however,  and  said: 

“That  James  Gillam  carried  two  chests  on  shore  at  the  Horekills  which  were  stowed 
in  the  hold  of  the  sloop :  After  they  came  from  Horekills  they  stopped  at  Gardiner’s 
Island ;  and  went  from  thence  to  Oyster  Bay ;  there  took  in  Mr.  Emmot  of  New  York  and 
set  him  on  shore  at  Rhode  Island ;  in  some  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Emmot  returned  the  sloop 
again,  as  she  lay  off  Rhode  Island ;  then  they  went  to  Gardiner’s  Island ;  who  went  from 
thence  in  a  whaleboat  over  to  Long  Island :  And  at  Gardiner’s  Island,  Captain  Kidd  sent 
on  shore  there  two  bales  of  goods,  a  box,  and  two  negro  boys,  and  a  girl,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  The  examinant  also  sent  two  bales  of  his  own,  and  his  chest  on 
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shore  there ;  and  Dick,  the  black,  another  bale :  and  one  Robert  Avery  a  passenger  that  came 
with  them  from  Madagascar,  went  on  shore  there,  and  carried  some  bundles  of  muslins,  silks, 
and  other  goods  of  his  own;  and  a  box  about  three  feet  long,  and  a  foot  deep:  Knows  not 
what  was  in  it;  it  was  handed  over  the  ship’s  side.  There  was  also  a  sloop  of  New  York 
lying  at  Gardiner’s  Island,  into  which  there  was  put  about  the  quantity  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
bales  of  goods,  whole  or  in  pieces ;  and  about  nine  or  ten  chests ;  which  goods  and  chests 
belonged  to  Humphry  Clay,  Gabriel  Luffe,  Samuel  Wood,  Captain  Davis,  a  passenger,  Martin 
Skinke,  John  Arris,  and  English  Smith;  the  sloop  was  full.  From  Gardiner’s  Island  we 
sailed  to  Block  Island,  and  there  took  in  Captain  Kidd’s  wife,  and  one  Mr.  Clark  of  New 
York;  and  then  stood  towards  Gardiner’s  Island  again,  and  met  a  New  York  sloop,  bound  home, 
and  put  Mr.  Clark  on  board  of  her:  And  Captain  Kidd  put  a  chest  aboard  said  sloop:  He 
knows  not  what  was  in  it:  John  Arris  put  another  chest  on  board:  and  William  Jinkins  a 
bale  of  goods ;  and  some  other  bundles,  that  were  made  out  of  the  bales  were  also  put  on 
board  said  sloop;  and  all,  as  aforesaid,  committed  unto  the  said  Mr.  Clark:  The  captain’s 
chest  was  hoisted  out  of  the  hold.  They  stopt  at  Tarpolin  Cove;  and  there  put  on  shore 
one  bale,  two  barrels,  and  a  box  of  goods,  delivered  unto  the  man  that  dwells  there:  And, 
as  they  came  over  to  Nantucket  Shoals,  they  met  a  sloop  from  the  bay,  commanded  by  one 
Captain  Way ;  which  said  Way  came  on  board  our  sloop ;  and,  when  he  went  off  again,  in  his 
canoe,  by  Captain  Kidd’s  order,  two  or  thre  small  arms,  a  pendulum  clock  bought  of 
Captain  Wright,  captain  of  the  Quiddagh  Merchant ;  a  pair  of  stilliards,  and  a  bag  about  as 
big  as  the  crown  of  his  hat  sealed  up ;  which  the  examinant  supposes  to  be  money. 

“Further  the  examinant  saith,  That,  when  they  came  from  Hispaniola,  Captain  Kidd 
told  Mr.  Boulton,  whom  he  left  in  charge  of  the  ship  that  he  would  return  to  him  again  in 
a  short  time  after  he  had  spoken  with  my  Lord  Bellomont ;  and  that  the  New  York  sloop, 
where  into  they  put  the  goods  at  Gardiner’s  Island  as  aforesaid,  was  an  open  sloop,  manned 
with  two  men,  named  Coster  and  Hendrick :  There  was  three  bales  of  goods,  and  two  bags 
of  sugar,  delivered  out  of  the  sloop  Antonio  at  Boston,  unto  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell.” 

When  Bellomont  lured  Kidd  to  Boston  by  means  of  the  letter  dispatched 
by  Campbell  he  was  playing  false.  He  had  before  him  the  order  of  the  Lords 
Justices  sent  to  the  governors  of  all  English  colonies  in  America  to  apprehend 
him  and  his  accomplices  and  to  secure  his  ship  and  all  the  effects  therein.  He 
could  not  do  anything  except  put  Kidd  under  arrest  and  bind  him  over  for  trial 
on  the  charge  of  piracy. 

Just  as  Kidd  left  the  Nore  the  East  India  Company  asked  authority  to  deal 
with  pirates  in  the  Eastern  seas  by  means  of  its  own  ships.  This  was  pigeon¬ 
holed  for  several  years.  Against  it  was  the  argument  that  the  ministry  might  be 
shorn  of  its  profits  from  suppressing  the  evil,  looming  up  big  as  Kidd  put  to  sea. 
Had  Kidd  suppressed  the  pirates  the  Great  Mogul,  who  was  the  loser  of  the  booty 
taken,  would  not  have  been  exactly  pleased  if  he  had  been  informed  that  every¬ 
thing  recovered  had  been  taken  to  fatten  the  purses  of  the  coterie  that  sent 
Kidd  to  sea,  the  very  ministers  of  King  William,  with  Bellomont  and  Robert 
Livingston.  The  Commons  was  alive  to  the  awkward  position  in  which  the  King 
and  his  ministers  had  placed  themselves,  and  ordered  an  inquiry. 

Culli ford’s  treachery  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.  When  no  tidings  were  received  from  Kidd  and  wild  rumors 
filled  the  air  it  was  easy  to  surmise  that  he  had  done  the  same.  When  it  was 
learned  definitely  that  the  crew  of  the  “Galley”  had  joined  Culliford,  there  was 
no  explanation  of  the  desertion  of  Kidd,  and  it  was  easy  to  surmise  that  he  also 
had  joined  Culliford.  Sent  out  to  catch  and  destroy  the  pirate  it  was  a  far 
greater  offense  to  become  his  ally  than  to  desert  in  the  first  place.  No  doubt 
they  honestly  believed  Kidd  guilty.  A  scapegoat  was  needed,  and  it  is  not 
the  only  time  a  scapegoat  sacrifice  has  shielded  those  in  power. 

Kidd  trusted  Bellomont  and  looked  up  to  him.  He  had  seen  visible  evidence 
of  his  influence  at  court.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  fall  into  the  trap.  It 
was  in  line  with  what  he  had  intended  to  do,  and  it  was  the  one  assurance  the 
lack  of  which  had  held  him  back.  He  found  the  manner  of  Bellomont  toward 
him  completely  changed.  It  was  reserved  and  distant.  He  declined  to  see  Kidd 
unless  others  were  present. 
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While  Kidd  was  free  but  anxious  about  his  fate  in  Boston,  his  evil  genius, 
Robert  Livingston,  arrived  in  town.  Livingston  demanded  the  return  of  the  bond 
he  had  given  for  Kidd’s  good  behavior,  and  honest  performance  of  his  duty. 
Bellomont  was  indignant.  He  forthwith  repaid  what  he  termed  an  impertinence 
by  arresting  Kidd.  Yet  his  conscience  pricked  him.  There  was  no  call  for 
explanations,  but  Bellomont  accused  himself  and  forthwith  told  why  he  had 
tricked  Kidd  and  deceived  him.  From  the  first  he  had  intended  to  capture  Kidd 
but  he  kept  his  purpose  to  himself.  And  so  he  wrote  home  to  his  masters : 

“It  will  not  be  unwelcome  news  to  your  lordships  that  I  secured  Captain  Kidd  last 
Thursday  in  the  gaol  of  this  town.  I  thought  myself  secure  against  his  running  away, 
because  I  took  care  not  to  give  him  the  slightest  umbrage  of  my  design  of  seizing  him.  Nor 
had  I,  until  the  day  I  produced  my  orders  from  the  court  to  arrest  Kidd,  communicated  them 
to  anybody.  But  I  found  it  necessary  to  produce  my  orders  to  my  council  to  animate  them 
to  join  heartily  in  securing  Kidd.  Another  reason  why  I  took  him  not  up  sooner,  was  that  he 
had  brought  his  wife  and  family  hither  on  the  sloop  with  him  who  I  believed  he  would  not 
readily  forsake. 

“Your  lordships  may  observe  that  the  promise  made  Kidd  in  my  letter  of  a  kind  recep¬ 
tion,  and  promising  the  King’s  pardon  for  him,  was  conditional,  that  is,  provided  that  he 
was  as  innocent  as  he  pretended  to  be.  But  I  quickly  found  sufficient  cause  to  suspect  him 
to  be  very  guilty  by  the  many  lies  and  contradictions  he  told  me.” 

His  council  did  not  know  the  letter  Campbell  carried  to  Kidd  had  not  been 
written  in  good  faith.  It  took  it  at  its  face  value  and  was  disposed  to  look  on 
Kidd  with  the  kindly  hospitality  expressed  in  the  letter.  Only  when  Bellomont 
produced  the  peremptory  order  to  arrest  Kidd,  did  it  turn  against  him. 

When  Bellomont’s  letters  were  read,  the  Lords  Justices  sent  the  warship 
"Rochester”  to  bring  Kidd  to  England  for  trial.  He  was  hanged  as  a  pirate  after 
a  trial  by  no  means  without  prejudice.  The  mutineers  testified  against  him,  but 
the  King’s  ministers  were  not  called,  nor  were  any  of  his  own  men,  six  of  whom 
died  with  him.  Their  bodies  were  hung  up  in  chains  along  the  Thames  where 
they  remained  a  long  time. 

The  total  amount  of  treasure  he  brought  to  America  has  been  estimated  by 
Winfield  M.  Thompson,  an  authority  on  Kidd’s  life,  and  a  careful  writer  on  sea 
affairs,  as  follows: 

Gold  .  1,111  oz. 

Silver  .  2,353  oz. 

Jewels  .  17  oz. 

Kidd’s  wife  retained  a  goodly  amount  of  plate  and  money.  What  was  left 
after  paying  the  costs  of  his  trial  was  turned  over  to  the  new  Greenwich  Hospital 
by  special  act  of  Parliament.  It  amounted  to  £6,472. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

CORNBURY  PREDICTS  REVOLUTION 

GOVERNOR  FLETCHER  found  stimulating  and  congenial  associates  among 
the  retired  sea  rovers  and  the  merchants  who  profiteered  on  pirated  goods. 
He  became  the  storm  centre  between  those  opposed  to  and  those  in  favor  of  the 
illicit  trade  with  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  which  was  bringing  vast  wealth  into 
New  York.  Smuggling  was  its  handmaiden;  for  the  evasion  of  custom  duties 
was  a  corollary  to  the  commerce  in  stolen  goods. 
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Thomas  Too,  or  Tew,  had  a  seat  on  Long  Island,  and  could  live  handsomely 
on  his  gains.  In  town  he  was  a  high-roller  in  the  dashing  garb  of  London,  Paris 
or  the  East.  He  was  a  fine  raconteur,  with  a  fund  of  information  about  the  big 
outside  world,  in  short,  highly  companionable.  Governor  Fletcher  jolted  the  aus¬ 
tere  element  by  entertaining  Tew  at  his  table  and  driving  out  with  Tew  by  his 
side.  When  he  was  examined  about  this  relationship  by  his  superiors  he  said 
he  regarded  Tew  as  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  high  ability.  In  1696,  Tew  walked 
freely  about  New  York.  In  1698  he  was  a  proscribed  pirate,  one  of  the  men 
Captain  Kidd  was  sent  out  to  kill.  Even  such  quiet  palled,  and  Tew  went  to  sea 
again  and  contrived  to  meet  death  as  he  had  lived. 

This  friendliness  with  piracy  was  among  the  things  which  cost  Fletcher 
his  office.  He  was  accused  of  selling  commissions  to  privateers  knowing  they  were 
pirates,  but  the  community  was  with  him  heart  and  soul.  The  revenues  suffered, 
but  the  persons  who  made  the  biggest  gains  were  not  the  ones  oppressed  by 
taxes.  Tangier  Smith  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province;  so  named  because  he 
had  been  Governor  of  Tangier.  He  lived  one  hundred  miles  away  out  on  Long 
Island,  and  he  supported  Fletcher  and  his  policies  with  all  his  heart.  Thus  a 
smuggling  business  grew  up  in  his  neighborhood  and  prospered.  Fletcher  sided 
with  the  anti-Leisler  minority  which  had  long  overridden  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  held  power.  It  was  on  the  defensive  and  was  losing  ground. 

The  Earl  of  Bellomont  lent  an  ear  to  the  charges  brought  to  London  by 
Jacob  Leisler,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Livingston.  He  came  to  believe  that  Fletcher  was 
really  corrupt,  but  the  King  took  a  kindly  view  of  Fletcher  who  had  fought 
valiantly  for  the  House  of  Nassau  against  James.  He  was  recalled  and 
exonerated,  but  he  returned  to  fight  Bellomont,  and  direct  his  enemies. 

When  Bellomont  sent  customs  officers  to  seize  smuggled  goods  in  an  attic, 
the  merchants  in  mass  locked  them  in  and  soldiers  were  needed  to  effect  their 
release.  The  Council  contained  leading  merchants  and  sided  with  them  as  a  whole. 
It  forced  Bellomont  to  clear  four  ships  bound  to  Madagascar  without  “good 
security”  not  to  trade  with  pirates  which  he  had  demanded.  Indeed,  Frederick 
Phillipse,  senior  councillor,  was  engaged  in  the  Madagascar  trade.  Other  council- 
men  had  interests  in  vessels  trading  with  the  coast. 

Bellomont’s  first  assembly  with  nineteen  members  had  eleven  contested 
seats.  Long  Island  had  stood  for  “No  taxation  without  representation”  under 
Stuyvesant,  and  had  gained  its  demands  at  the  hands  of  Leisler,  father  of  the 
New  York  Assembly.  Bellomont  obtained  the  revenue  he  wanted,  but  the  Cham¬ 
ber  fought  over  corruption  at  the  polls,  and  Bellomont  prorogued  it.  The  Governor 
restored  the  property  of  Leisler  and  Milbome  to  their  families  as  directed  by 
act  of  Parliament.  This  was  a  blow  to  the  party  in  power.  It  entailed  a  loss  on 
the  buyers,  and  aroused  bitter  feeling  against  him.  Bellomont  turned  out  the 
Councillors  who  voted  for  the  death  of  Leisler.  The  leaders  still  fought  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  and  refused  to  compromise,  even  if  such  a  thing  occurred  to 
them. 

The  dominant  party  had  voted  Leisler’s  death  to  subdue  the  people  and  now 
the  people  were  again  coming  into  their  own,  more  sincere  and  honest  in  their 
purposes,  less  self-seeking  and  far  less  acquainted  with  roundabout  ways  of 
amassing  wealth.  The  bodies  of  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  reburied  with  due 
solemnity  and  honor  in  the  Old  Dutch  churchyard  after  lying  in  state  in  the 
City  Flail.  Politically  the  question  was  an  Assembly  which  would  not  vote  revenue. 
Revenue  was  Bellomont’s  one  need;  it  was  what  the  importers  did  not  want  to 
pay.  Nicholls  rode  the  province,  campaigning  fiercely  to  turn  the  fanners  against 
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the  city  and  obtain  the  Earl’s  recall.  The  Leisler  party  was  equal  to  the  challenge. 
In  the  Assembly  of  twenty-one  members  they  had  sixteen  seats.  The  city  and 
province  stood  with  Bellomont.  The  revenue  was  voted  and  put  in  his  control 
for  six  years  with  one  year  of  Fletcher’s  dotation  added.  The  little  official  circle 
had  gone  down  in  defeat  before  the  will  of  the  majority,  after  a  control  of  many 
years.  It  was  still  able  to  keep  up  a  front  in  London  through  powerful  connec¬ 
tions  and  do  harm.  Bellomont’s  Assembly  also  smashed  the  feudal  system  in 
New  York.  Vast  grants  had  been  made  by  Fletcher  to  his  associates  or  friends 
The  wealthy  grantees  were  bringing  in  slaves  to  till  their  broad  acres.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  grants  opened  the  country  to  white  farmers  and  struck  down  slavery 
at  the  same  blow. 

Colonel  William  Smith  of  the  Council  received  about  fifty  miles  of  Nassau 
Island — “all  the  vacant  lands  not  covered  by  former  patents !”  Bellomont  also 
had  to  fight  the  clergy  which  had  been  largely  favored  by  Governor  Fletcher. 
Domine  Dellius,  a  man  without  family,  with  two  associates,  had  received  fifty 
miles  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  from  Amsterdam  to  West  Canada  Creek.  Indi¬ 
vidually  he  had  received  a  tract  seventy  miles  long  and  twelve  wide  in  Washington 
County  east  of  the  Hudson.  Trinity  Church’s  interests  were  defended  by  the 
Rev.  William  Vesey,  its  rector,  twenty-five  years  old.  He  asked  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  assist  in  effecting  the  Earl’s  recall.  Opposition  delayed  the  repeal 
which  became  a  law  after  Bellomont’s  death.  Queen  Anne  in  1708  put  the  final 
approval  to  his  bill. 

Bellomont  refused  to  compromise  with  the  merchants  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  carry  on  an  unlawful  trade  with  pirates.  He  challenged  anyone 
to  prove  that  he  had  done  anything  more  than  to  uphold  the  laws  as  his  duty 
required.  When  warships  were  offered  him  by  the  home  authorities  he  remarked 
that  he  should  rather  have  an  honest  judge  and  a  trustworthy  attorney  general 
than  two  ships  of  war. 

Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  stands  out  in  relief  as  Bellomont’s  most  dependable 
advisor,  unspotted  and  upright,  the  exemplary  New  Yorker  of  the  day.  Only 
second  is  Abraham  De  Peyster  who  enjoyed  and  merited  the  confidence  of  the 
Governor.  Many  supporters  shorn  of  profits  were  falling  away.  Attacks  in 
England  and  America  multiplied.  While  William  saw  through  them  clearly,  the 
opposition  finally  induced  him  to  appoint  Lord  Combury  as  the  Earl’s  successor. 
Before  Combury  reached  New  York,  gout  carried  off  the  Earl  of  Bellomont.  He 
had  suffered  for  years,  but  it  at  length  attacked  his  stomach.  He  died  in  1701  and 
his  body  was  laid  with  fitting  honors  in  the  chapel  of  the  fort.  It  was  removed 
afterwards  to  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

Bellomont’s  death  renewed  the  feuds  and  chaos.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Nanfan  was  at  the  Barbadoes.  The  Leisler  party  held  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly  by  a  narrow  margin.  Nanfan  was  young  and  weak.  Chief  Justice 
William  Atwood  arrived  from  England  on  July  24,  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  province.  He  restored  the  solidarity  of  the  Leisler  strength  in  the  Council. 
Three  wards  were  disputed  in  the  mayoralty  election  and  three  were  not.  In  the 
disputed  three  the  Leisler  candidates  were  Johannes  De  Peyster,  David  Provoost, 
and  Nicholas  Roosevelt.  The  retiring  mayor  swore  in  the  Leisler  men.  The  new 
mayor  swore  in  the  others,  and  refused  to  sit  with  the  three  he  had  not  sworn 
in.  He  appointed  a  committee  to  canvass  the  vote  in  the  Leisler  wards,  but  the 
Leisler  appointees  refused  to  serve.  Their  opponents  upset  the  result  and  seated 
their  own  men.  The  three  Leisler  men  refused  to  retire  and  sat  with  the  others, 
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making  twenty  in  all.  The  Chief  Justice  settled  the  quarrel  and  left  the  Council 
evenly  divided. 

Lord  Combuiy,  cousin  of  Princess  Anne,  looked  like  a  good  thing  to  the 
anti-Leisler  party  and  they  hoped  long  before  he  set  out  from  London  to  enlist 
him  on  their  side.  After  Leisler’s  death,  Colonel  Nicholas  Bayard  put  through 
a  law  making  anyone  guilty  of  treason  who  should  endeavor  by  force  of  arms 
or  other  ways  to  disturb  the  peace,  good  and  quiet  of  the  government.  The  pains, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  of  the  laws  of  England  were  prescribed.  The  Council 
now  decided  to  prosecute  Bayard  under  his  own  law.  Atwood,  six  months  out 
from  England,  and  Thomas  Weaver,  the  new  collector,  are  credited  with  the 
initiative.  Bayard  was  thrown  into  jail  and  the  case  delayed.  Attorney-General 
Boughton  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  crime  had  been  committed,  and  Weaver 
took  his  place  as  solicitor  general.  Bayard  was  found  guilty.  Just  as  Leisler  and 
Milborne  had  done  ten  years  before,  Bayard  asked  for  a  reprieve  till  the  King’s 
pleasure  could  be  learned.  Lieutenant  Governor  Nanfan  replied  that  he  should 
have  no  reprieve  unless  his  prayer  might  be  regarded  as  a  confession,  and  he 
begged  pardon.  Bayard  sent  other  petitions  to  meet  Nanfan’s  views  and  Nanfan 
put  down  what  he  wanted  Bayard  to  sign.  They  did  not  agree.  Bayard  received 
a  hint  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  that  execution  would  be  soon  unless  he 
confessed.  Again  the  Sheriff  told  him  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  being  feasted 
everywhere  and  might  be  persuaded  to  sign  the  death  warrant  while  in  his  cups. 
He  was  told  again  that  unless  he  confessed  the  death  warrant  would  be  signed 
next  day.  Domine  Du  Bois  saw  Nanfan  and  got  a  respite  of  two  days.  Du  Bois 
told  Bayard  he  had  been  assured  a  reprieve  would  be  signed  if  he  would  confess. 
Still  Bayard  held  out.  His  death  was  fixed  for  Easter  Monday  and  its  imminence 
wrung  a  confession.  What  would  have  happened  if  he  had  refused  is  mere 
conjecture. 

Edward  Hyde,  Viscount  Cornbury,  the  new  Governor,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  son  of  the  Earl,  whose  sister  was  Queen  of 
James  II.  At  the  bidding  of  John  Churchill  he  led  three  regiments  of  horse  over 
to  William  of  Orange  and  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  his  uncle,  King  James.  His 
treachery  was  rewarded  by  the  Prince  with  the  governorship  of  New  York  in 
1701.  Two  days  after  Cornbury  sailed  the  King  died.  Combury’s  first  official 
act  won  the  censure  of  the  lords  of  trade,  but  it  did  not  change  his  methods. 
He  named  a  profligate  and  worthless  provincial  secretary  and  kept  him  in  office 
as  long  as  he  governed  the  province.  Other  measures  pleased  the  people  more. 

The  slavery  of  whites  is  not  an  agreeable  topic.  Persons  convicted  of  political 
or  criminal  offenses  were  sold  to  provinces  or  planters  at  auction  like  other  slaves. 
Many  persons  taken  in  arms  after  James  II  crushed  the  Monmouth  rebellion  were 
sold  with  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  American  colonies,  Virginia  more 
especially,  took  a  large  number. 

Cornbury  made  all  those  in  New  York  freemen  with  the  right  to  vote,  trade 
and  hold  office.  He  liberated  Bayard  and  kept  Nanfan  prisoner  for  eighteen 
months.  He  dismissed  Atwood  and  Weaver  from  the  Council.  The  anti-Leisler 
faction  called  for  the  extreme  penalty  against  the  members  of  Bellomont’s  Council. 
Cornbury  sided  with  them  and  appointed  Dr.  Gerardus  Beeckman,  Rip  van  Dam, 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  and  Thomas  Wenham.  The  New  York  Assembly  was  pro¬ 
rogued  immediately,  but  when  it  met  again  it  passed  the  “Leisler  Act”  to  indemnify 
all  persons  who  had  lost  property  during  the  revolution.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  lords  of  trade,  but  Cornbury  did  not  have  sufficient  energy  to  act.  He  did 
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nothing  to  straighten  out  the  province.  Everything  was  demoralized  and  in  a 
ruinous  condition. 

After  proclaiming  Queen  Anne  by  a  tour  to  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia, 
Combury  returned  to  find  New  York  in  the  grasp  of  an  epidemic  akin  to  yellow 
fever.  He  removed  his  family  to  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

Queen  Anne’s  War  produced  “the  French  Scare.”  Rumors  spread  that  the 
French  fleet  would  attack  colonial  ports,  especially  New  York.  A  board  of 
admiralty  was  created  to  encourage  privateering,  the  fort  was  repaired  and  bat¬ 
teries  erected  along  the  East  River.  The  Narrows  were  ordered  fortified,  and 
£1,500  voted  for  the  purpose.  But  when  a  French  privateer  appeared  off  Sandy 
Hook  it  was  discovered  that  the  Governor  had  used  this  money  to  build  a  seat 
on  Governor’s  Island  where  he  and  his  successors  might  be  cool  in  summer. 
Captain  Richard  Davis  went  out  in  a  French  warship,  recently  captured,  and 
drove  the  intruder  off  after  a  sharp  fight.  Other  rumors  followed,  and  the  panic 
continued.  The  Council  laid  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  port,  and  the  people 
were  asked  for  a  subscription  to  fortify  the  Narrows.  It  was  raised.  The 
Assembly  refused  to  trust  Cornbury  further  with  the  expenditure  of  funds,  and 
insisted  on  appointing  a  treasurer.  It  also  declared  “that  the  Assembly  as  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  People  of  this  province  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and 
have  a  right  to  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England  enjoy.”  They  denied  the  right  of  the  Queen’s  Council  to  amend  a  money 
bill.  They  even  restrained  the  Queen  from  “pardoning  or  reprieving  her  subjects 
in  the  colony  of  New  York.” 

William  Peartree,  the  mayor  of  1703-6,  took  command  of  an  expedition  of 
three  small  warships  to  check  the  depredations  of  a  French  privateer  cruising 
between  Long  Island  and  Sandy  Hook. 

Cornbury  was  obliged  to  yield  a  treasurer  or  accept  the  alternative  of 
having  his  supplies  withheld.  The  home  government,  in  reply  to  his  protests, 
ordered  him  “to  permit  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province  to  name  their 
own  Treasurer  when  they  raised  extraordinary  supplies  for  particular  uses,  such 
being  no  part  of  her  Majesty’s  standing  and  constant  revenue.” 

Three  thousand  pounds  were  voted  forthwith  for  the  defense  of  the  city 
when  this  order  was  promulgated.  Combury’s  instructions  were  to  conciliate 
the  province. 

“We  hope,”  say  the  lords  of  trade,  “that  no  occasion  has  been  given  by  the  government 
for  any  just  distrust,  and  that  your  lordship  has  and  will  lay  before  the  Assembly  an  account 
of  all  moneys  raised  by  Acts  of  Assembly  whenever  they  shall  desire  the  same,  that  upon  their 
being  satisfied  with  the  right  application  thereof  they  may  be  encouraged  to  grant  supplies 
toward  their  own  support,  whereby  an  end  may  be  put  to  the  demands  your  lordship  makes 
from  hence  for  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  And  we  further  recom¬ 
mend  that  such  moderate  and  persuasive  means  be  used  by  your  lordship  with  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  that  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  that  province  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  succors  that 
are  necessary  for  their  preservation.” 

Instead  of  conciliating  as  so  many  of  his  predecessors  did,  Combury 
fomented  revolution.  But  he  was  prophetic. 

“In  the  country  and  especially  in  Long  Island,”  Cornbury  writes  as  of  July  18,  1705, 
“most  of  the  English  are  dissenters,  being  for  the  most  part  people  who  have  removed  from 
New  England  and  Connecticut,  who  are  in  no  wise  fond  of  monarchy,  so  that  they  naturally 
incline  to  encroach,  as  often  as  they  can,  upon  the  Prerogative,  so  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
are  willing  to  extend  the  power  of  their  assembly  as  far  as  they  can. 

“I  declare  it  my  opinion  to  be  that  all  these  colonies  which  are  but  twigs  belonging  to 
the  same  tree  ought  to  be  kept  entirely  dependent  upon,  and  subservient  to,  England,  and 
that  can  never  be  if  they  are  suffered  to  go  in  the  notions  they  have,  that,  as  they  are 
Englishmen,  so  they  may  set  up  the  same  manufactures  here  as  people  do  in  England.  I 
am  well  informed  that  upon  Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut  they  are  setting  up  a  woolen 
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manufacture;  and  I,  myself,  have  seen  serge  made  upon  Long  Island  that  any  man  may 
wear.  The  consequence,  therefore,  will  be  that  if  once  they  see  they  can  clothe  themselves, 
not  only  comfortably,  but  handsomely,  too,  without  the  help  of  England,  they,  who  are  not 
very  fond  of  submitting  to  Government,  will  soon  think  of  putting  into  execution  designs 
they  have  long  harboured  in  their  breasts.  This  will  not  seem  strange  when  you  consider 
what  sort  of  people  this  country  is  inhabited  by.” 

Cornbury’s  bigotry  was  directed  against  the  Dutch  ministers  and  school¬ 
masters,  the  most  numerous  of  all.  He  determined  that  his  license  was  necessary 
to  preach  or  instruct,  and  many  submitted.  Two  Presbyterians,  the  Rev.  John 
Hampton  of  Maryland  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Makemie  of  Virginia,  arrived  in 
New  York.  They  did  not  tell  Cornbury  when  he  entertained  them  at  dinner  on 
a  Saturday  that  they  intended  to  preach  the  next  day  before  they  went  on  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  They  were  invited  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  the  Dutch  Church  and  the  French 
Church  provided  they  obtained  the  Governor’s  permission.  They  declined  to  do 
this,  saying  they  had  “the  Queen’s  authority  to  preach  anywhere  in  her  dominions.” 
Makemie  addressed  the  Presbyterians  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Jackson,  a  shoemaker, 
and  Hampton  the  Presbyterians  at  Newtown,  where  both  were  staying.  Cornbury 
ordered  the  sheriff  of  Queens  County  to  arrest  both  men  and  bring  them  before 
him.  This  was  done  in  an  offensive  manner  and  the  two  clergymen  were  in  no 
conciliatory  mood  when  he  examined  them. 

“The  law  would  not  permit  him  to  countenance  strolling  preachers,”  Corn¬ 
bury  told  them,  “who  for  anything  he  might  know  to  the  contrary,  might  be 
Papists  in  disguise.” 

Makemie  said  he  had  qualified  under  the  Virginia  laws  and  would  preach 
in  any  part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions  where  he  pleased.  The  license  he  had 
obtained  there  was  as  good  as  any  he  could  obtain  here. 

Cornbury  committed  the  preachers  to  jail.  It  was  seven  weeks  before  they 
could  be  tried.  They  were  found  not  guilty  but  were  sentenced  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  costs. 

Public  opinion  was  now  at  a  white  heat  against  Cornbury  and  he  was 
frightened  into  writing  home  for  protection  against  Makemie  whom  he  described 
as  a  jack  of  all  trades,  a  preacher,  a  doctor  of  physick,  a  merchant,  an  attorney 
or  counselor  at  law,  and  a  disturber  of  governments.  Makemie  instead  was  an 
able  and  conspicuous  man. 

The  Rev.  William  Vesey  persuaded  the  Governor  and  Assembly  to  make  a 
permanent  gift  of  the  King’s  Farm  to  Trinity  Church,  and  Queen  Anne  was 
induced  to  assent. 

The  Assembly  asked  for  Cornbury’s  recall  and  Anne  chose  John,  Lord 
Lovelace,  Baron  of  Hurley,  his  successor. 

Cornbury  had  escaped  a  horde  of  creditors  by  coming  to  New  York.  He 
was  obliged  to  face  them  anew  when  he  lost  office.  They  threw  him  into  the 
custody  of  the  Sheriff  of  New  York,  and  he  remained  in  the  city  until  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  returned  to  England. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

INDEPENDENCE  FIRST  DECLARED 

OUEENS  COUNTY  citizens  met  in  the  inn  of  Increase  Carpenter  near 
Brushville  in  response  to  the  general  alarm  which  followed  the  passage  of 
the  Boston  Port  Bill.  The  freeholders  and  inhabitants  were  summoned  to  a 
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gathering  in  the  courthouse,  Jamaica,  on  December  6,  1774.  Indeed,  Jamaica  was 
foremost  in  asserting  its  rights  as  the  great  struggle  drew  nigh.  The  freeholders 
met  to  consider  the  situation  on  December  7,  1774.  The  resolutions  they  passed 
read : 

I.  To  maintain  the  just  dependence  of  the  colonies  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  render  true  allegiance  to  King  George. 

II.  That  it  is  our  right  to  be  taxed  only  by  our  own  consent,  and  that  taxes  imposed 
on  us  by  Parliament  are  an  infringement  of  our  rights. 

n  .  We  SIory  to  have  been  born  subject  to  the  Crown  and  excellent  Constitution  of 

Great  Britain;  we  are  one  people  with  our  Mother  Country,  and  lament  the  late  unhappy 
disputes. 

IV.  We  sympathize  with  our  brethren  of  Boston  under  their  sufferings. 

V.  We  approve  the  measures  of  the  late  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

VI.  We  appoint  for  our  committee  of  correspondence  and  observation  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Keteltas,  Waters  Smith,  Captain  Ephraim  Baylis,  Captain  Joseph  French,  William 
Ludlam,  Captain  Richard  Betts,  Dr.  John  Innes,  Joseph  Robinson,  Elias  Bailis. 

The  work  was  that  of  a  colony  of  New  Englanders  settled  in  Jamaica  without 
doubt.  The  committee  of  correspondence  was  the  active  element  and  it  con¬ 
tains  names  which  became  conspicuous  in  the  war  for  independence.  Ephraim 
Baylis  or  Bailey,  became  a  bitter  prosecutor  of  the  Tories.  French  was  elected 
to  the  Provincial  Congress,  but  felt  that  the  majority  of  Jamaica  freeholders  did 
not  wish  to  be  represented  and  withdrew.  Keteltas  is  described  by  Dr.  Prime  in 
his  history  as  follows : 

“He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1732  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1752.  He 
moved  to  Jamaica  from  Elizabethtown,  and  occupied  a  farm.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  filling  vacant  pulpits  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere,  in  Dutch,  French  or  English. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  which  met  in  1777.  During  the 
war  he  was  obliged  to  flee.  His  mansion  was  defaced,  his  property  seized,  his  timber 
destroyed  and  his  slaves  forced  into  the  British  army.  He  withdrew  from  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  in  1765,  but  continued  to  preach  wherever  his  services  were  needed.  He  died 
in  1798  at  sixty-five.” 

Against  this  movement  was  that  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  opponents 
of  liberal  opinions  who  signed  a  contrary  statement  on  January  19,  1775.  When 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  came  up  on  March  31,  a  majority  of 
nine  opposed  and  committed  the  town  of  Jamaica  to  the  royal  cause.  Hempstead 
likewise  sided  with  the  crown  at  an  assembly  of  freeholders  on  April  4.  Many 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  colony  owned  estates  in  Hempstead  and  Jamaica 
where  they  lived  a  good  part  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand  the  inhabitants  of 
Newtown,  Flushing,  and  Oyster  Bay  lacked  such  an  element  and  were  ready  for 
aggression.  In  1774  an  attempt  to  assemble  a  meeting  favorable  to  the  colonies 
failed,  and  at  the  town  meeting  in  April,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  freeholders 
voted  against  association  with  the  Congress,  while  forty-two  had  the  temerity  to 
vote  in  favor.  Zebulon  Williams,  one  of  the  minority,  contrived  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  Provincial  Congress. 

Colonel  Jacob  Blackwell  of  Newtown,  a  man  of  wealth  and  education, 
inherited  the  island  in  the  East  River  known  by  his  name  and  other  lands  around 
Hallet’s  Cove.  In  the  French  and  Indian  wars  he  was  chosen  captain  of  a  com¬ 
pany  trained  in  warfare  and  whetted  in  ambition.  As  head  of  the  county  militia 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  Patriots.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Newtown 
he  manipulated  a  minority  so  that  a  deputy  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
with  such  a  show  of  strength  that  it  was  made  to  appear  the  work  of  legally  con¬ 
vened  electors.  The  resolutions  he  offered  were  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  com¬ 
pact  statements  of  colonial  grievances  drafted  during  the  preparatory  days  of 
the  Revolution. 
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Sixty  freeholders  with  Scotch  and  Dutch  names  signed  a  vehement  protest, 
but  not  one  of  them  ventured  to  cast  his  vote  at  the  annual  town  meeting  where 
one  hundred  Whigs  elected  Colonel  Blackwell  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  Thus 
he  was  the  only  delegate  actually  elected  from  Queens  County,  although  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  people  could  not  have  been  expressed.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  crown. 

When  the  Provincial  Congress  met  on  April  20,  1775,  in  New  York  City, 
the  towns  of  Queens  County,  instead  of  delegates,  sent  addresses  deprecating 
the  measures  and  objects  sought.  As  a  result,  the  delegates  who  sat  for  Queens 
were  forbidden  to  vote  as  persons  without  a  constituency. 

Kings  County  was  inferior  in  numbers  to  Queens.  No  record  remains  of 
its  first  meeting  to  elect  delegates,  or  the  date  thereof,  but  the  magistrates  and 
freeholders  of  Brooklyn  met  for  that  purpose  on  May  20,  1775.  The  resolutions 
begin:  "Taking  into  our  serious  consideration  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
concurring  with  the  freeholders  and  freemen  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York.”  Henry  Williams  and  Jeremiah  Remsen  were  elected  delegates,  and  the 
proximity  of  New  York  was  emphasized  as  it  has  been  many  times  since. 

With  the  news  of  Lexington  the  Whigs  looked  with  distrust  on  many  of 
their  neighbors.  Distrust  turned  to  hatred.  Among  those  men  of  moderation 
and  blameless  lives  who  were  suspected  of  loyalty  may  be  mentioned  Governor 
Cadwallader  Colden  of  Jamaica,  Lindley  Murray  of  Islip,  Richard  Hewlett  of 
Hempstead,  and  John  Rapalye  of  Brooklyn. 

Committees  of  safety  of  which  the  Provincial  Congress  was  the  central 
body  began  to  spread  out  through  the  island  and  to  concentrate  their  powers.  To 
the  Loyalists  of  wealth  and  position  this  interference  and  surveillance  was  annoy¬ 
ing.  In  the  fall  the  republicans  were  strong  enough  to  take  active  measures, 
and  Loyalists  began  to  be  arrested  and  held.  Abraham  Laurence,  a  prominent 
Loyalist  of  Queens  County  was  taken  to  New  York  by  the  “New  Levies”  and 
reprimanded  by  a  committee  of  the  Congress.  The  New  Levies  were  a  draft  of 
the  able  bodied  inhabitants  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  and  included  many 
men  whose  hearts  were  not  enlisted  in  the  cause.  The  loyalty  of  some  and  the 
timidity  of  others  contributed  to  the  disasters  of  the  fateful  Brooklyn  battle. 

After  Lexington  a  Provincial  Congress  met  in  New  York  on  May  22,  1775, 
and  April  19  was  declared  the  day  on  which  royal  authority  ceased  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  New  York.  Nathaniel  Woodhull  was  speaker  and  the  Assembly 
undertook  to  direct  the  patriots  to  success  throughout  the  country.  Its  powers 
rested  on  the  will  of  the  electorate  and  it  was  obliged  to  distribute  members  and 
fill  vacancies  where  no  elections  had  been  held,  notably  on  Long  Island  where 
Tory  strength  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  popular  verdict.  Others  did  not 
care  to  serve  because  they  had  conscientious  scruples,  or  because  they  were  not 
in  sympathy.  Long  Island,  nevertheless,  was  represented  as  follows: 

Suffolk  County — Nathaniel  Woodhull,  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Thomas  Treadwell, 
John  Foster,  Ezra  L’Hommedieu,  Thomas  Wickham,  Selah  Strong. 

Kings  County — Henry  Williams,  Nicholas  Cowenhoven. 

Queens  County — Jacob  Blackwell,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Joseph  Robinson. 

John  Hancock  sent  a  letter  as  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  directing  the  Provincial  Congress  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
defend  the  city  and  province.  The  resolution  of  Congress  which  arrived  with 
the  letter  was  indorsed.  It  was  “resolved  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  colony  in  general  immediately  to  furnish  themselves  with  necessary 
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arms  and  ammunition,  to  use  all  diligence  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  military 
art,  and  if  necessary  to  form  themselves  into  companies  for  that  purpose.” 

When  Washington  passed  through  New  York  on  June  25,  1775,  to  take 
command  of  the  Continental  Army  at  Cambridge,  it  presented  an  address.  Tryon 
was  in  the  city  on  June  30.  Nevertheless  New  York  raised  3,000  troops,  its  quota, 
and  went  ahead  with  preparations  so  effectively  indeed  that  Tyron  was  obliged 
to  make  his  headquarters  aboard  a  warship  until  after  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn. 
He  saw  the  futility  of  the  struggle  and  wrote  home  on  July  4,  1775 :  “Oceans  of 
blood  may  be  spilled,  but  America  will  never  receive  Parliamentary  taxation.” 

When  the  second  Provincial  Congress  met  on  December  6,  Long  Island 
sent: 

Suffolk  County — Nathaniel  Woodhull,  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Ezra  L’Hom- 
medieu,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Wickham,  Thomas  Treadwell,  David  Gelston, 
John  Foster,  James  Havens,  Selah  Strong,  Thomas  Deering. 

Queens  County — Jacob  Blackwell,  Captain  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Daniel 
Rapalje,  Zebulon  Williams,  Joseph  French,  Joseph  Robinson,  Nathaniel  Tom, 
Thomas  Hicks,  Richard  Thorn. 

Kings  County — Johannis  E.  Lott,  Henry  Williams,  J.  Remsen,  Richard 
Stilwell,  Theodorus  Polhemus,  John  Lefferts,  Nicholas  Cowenhoven,  land  John 
Vanderbilt. 

Assured  that  Hempstead  wished  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  Thomas  Hicks, 
a  Quaker,  of  Little  Neck,  refused  to  serve.  French  refused  for  reasons  already 
given,  Cowenhoven  declared  that  Flatbush  did  not  wish  to  take  part  ini  the 
Congress.  He  escaped  being  hanged  as  a  spy  at  a  later  day  by  order  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Theodorus  Polhemus,  surrounded  likewise  by  Tory  sympathizers,  was 
three  months  in  putting  in  an  appearance.  As  Kings  was  not  represented  by 
any  other  person  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  Thus  while  Kings  and  Queens 
held  aloof,  Suffolk  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deliberations.  No  other  county 
was  more  ably  or  fully  represented.  Queens  did  not  have  one  representative  in 
the  Congress. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

FIRST  TO  CALL  THEMSELVES  AMERICANS 

LIBERTY  of  Press  Vindicated — Hurley,  a  little  village  in  Ulster  County, 
'  prettily  placed  near  the  Hudson,  perpetuates  the  memory  of  New  York’s 
next  governor.  John,  Lord  Lovelace,  Baron  of  Hurley,  was  appointed  in  the 
spring  of  1708,  but  did  not  arrive  until  the  following  December.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Francis  Lovelace,  not  the  Francis  Lovelace  who  preceded  him. 
He  was  active  in  securing  the  crown  for  William  and  Mary  and  the  succession 
to  Queen  Anne,  their  sister.  England  was  fighting  Queen  Anne’s  War — the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Marlborough  was  leading  the  British  armies 
to  victory  after  victory.  In  1706  Ramillies  was  won.  But  the  tide  turned,  and 
France  almost  retrieved  her  losses.  Marlborough  wheeled  about  on  the 
French  at  Oudenarde  and  crushed  them.  Lovelace  was  active  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  delayed  his  coming  to  America. 

The  voyage  was  stormy.  His  ship  was  driven  out  of  her  course  by  a  gale 
early  in  December,  which  scattered  the  little  squadron.  She  sought  refuge  in 
Buzzard’s  Bay  and  came  up  the  Sound  to  Flushing.  Lovelace  and  his  family  were 
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now  compelled  to  make  a  land  journey  and  cross  the  ferry  in  weather  to  which 
they  were  not  accustomed.  It  was  a  season  memorable  here  and  abroad  for  its 
severity.  Crossing  the  East  River  in  an  open  boat  Governor  Lovelace  and  two 
of  his  children  caught  colds  and  did  not  recover.  He  was  about  forty,  of  military 
bearing,  courtly,  kind  and  agreeable.  Peter  Schuyler  was  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Dr.  Gerardus  Beeckman  of  Kings  County  next  in  rank.  When  the 
Assembly  met  in  April,  1709,  Lovelace  informed  the  members  he  had  brought 
with  him  large  supplies  of  soldiers  and  war  stores  as  well  as  presents  for  the 
Indians.  This  was  good  news.  He  regretted  the  size  of  the  provincial  debt  and 
asked  for  an  examination  “that  it  may  be  known  what  this  debt  is,  and  that  it 
may  appear  hereafter  to  all  the  world  that  it  was  not  contracted  in  my  time.” 

The  Assembly  agreed  on  May  5  to  raise  £2,500  to  pay  the  costs  of  govern¬ 
ment  until  the  following  May.  Of  this  £1,600  was  for  his  Excellency.  Lord 
Lovelace  died  the  day  this  measure  was  passed,  and  his  widow  obtained  the 
sum  thus  voted  him,  through  the  intercession  of  Queen  Anne,  after  several  years. 
Thus  began  the  annual  appropriations  which  checked  the  Governor  and  the 
assertion  of  the  power  of  the  people  which  led  to  the  Revolution. 

German  immigration  likewise  began.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal  petitioned 
Queen  Anne  in  June,  1708,  for  permission  to  settle  in  America  with  fourteen 
others  from  the  Palatinate  and  Holstein,  their  passage  to  be  paid  by  the  English 
government.  Already  forty-one  others  had  received  the  same  permission  and  were 
about  to  embark.  They  were  refugees  from  the  provinces  which  Louis  XIV  had 
laid  waste  in  1688.  Mr.  Kocherthal  received  the  emoluments  of  a  British  clergy¬ 
man,  that  is  $100  for  books  and  clothes  and  a  glebe  not  to  exceed  500  acres. 
The  immigrants  were  invested  with  British  citizenship  before  they  left  England. 

In  the  summer  of  1709  another  large  number  of  Palatines  were  sent  over  in 
the  same  way,  with  implements  and  tools.  Their  passage  cost  between  three 
and  four  pounds  each;  their  tools  forty  shillings  each,  and  five  pounds  more 
was  added  for  their  subsistence  on  this  side  until  they  became  able  to  support 
themselves.  There  were  many  in  England  who  feared  that  they  would  set  up 
factories  and  manufacture  cloth  to  the  destruction  of  home  industry,  but  New 
York  was  a  proprietary  province  and  for  the  time,  England  was  not  in  danger 
from  such  rivalry. 

Ingoldesby  now  became  Governor  a  second  time  through  inadvertence  and 
through  death,  but  he  was  deposed  by  the  lords  of  trade  and  Dr.  Gerardus 
Beeckman  took  over  the  office  in  April,  1710.  Three  months  later  Robert  Hunter, 
the  new  Governor,  arrived. 

Colonel  Samuel  Vetch  was  sent  out  to  organize  an  expedition  against 
Quebec.  He  enlisted  the  New  England  authorities  at  Boston  and  came  on  to 
New  York.  His  instructions  included  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island.  All  the  colonies  were  exasperated  against  the  French 
for  sending  Indians  to  massacre  the  English  settlers.  The  Deerfield  massacre 
of  1704  was  followed  by  the  attack  on  Haverhill  in  1708.  The  Quakers  in  the 
legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  lukewarm  but  the  war  measures 
were  carried.  New  York’s  Assembly  voted  £10,000,  and  its  quota  of  soldiers 
set  out  early  in  the  summer  of  1709. 

Quebec  was  to  be  attacked  by  sea,  and  Montreal  by  land  from  Albany,  with 
1,500  men.  A  squadron  and  five  regiments  of  British  regulars  were  to  arrive  in 
Boston  in  May,  there  to  be  joined  by  1,200  provincials  from  New  England  and 
Rhode  Island.  These  men  were  to  go  by  sea  to  Quebec.  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson, 
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Lieutenant  Governor  under  Andros,  was  put  in  chief  command  of  the  land  forces. 
Vetch  had  settled  at  Albany  at  thirty  and  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Living¬ 
ston.  In  1705  he  was  sent  to  Quebec  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  a 'treaty  of  peace,  if  he  could.  He  saw 
many  things  and  sounded  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  was  second  in  command.  The 
land  forces  assembled  at  Albany.  Vetch  went  to  Boston  and  learned  that  the 
ships  destined  to  support  Nicholson  had  been  diverted  to  Lisbon  owing  to  the 
reverse  sustained  by  Portugal  in  the  European  conflict.  No  squadron  could 
be  sent  at  all.  The  news  reached  Nicholson  and  Schuyler  on  Wood  Creek  in 
Northern  New  \ork  in  September.  Illness  had  reduced  his  force  to  a  handful 
and  these  now  went  home. 

Governor  Hunter,  of  the  Hunters  of  Hunterston,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  was  a 
friend  of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift  and  other  literary  men  of  the  day.  He  wrote 
Latin  and  French,  and  left  most  of  his  state  papers  written  in  French.  War 
powers  were  conferred  on  him  to  move  the  troops  of  all  the  provinces  and 
punish  with  death  both  pirates  and  rebels. 

Governor  Hunter  brought  over  3,000  Palatines  in  the  ships  that  crossed 
with  him.  The  arrival  of  3,000  foreigners  upset  New  York  more  than  do 
the  exclusion  laws  of  the  present  times.  The  accounts  sound  alike.  It  was 
the  largest  exodus  of  modern  times.  After  twenty  years  of  wandering,  like  the 
Children  of  Israel,  they  were  going  to  a  land  of  promise,  to  a  shadowy  continent, 
as  unreal  to  them  as  the  lost  Atlantis.  A  boat  passing  from  one  ship  to  another 
was  upset  and  all  on  board  lost.  The  fleet  was  scattered  by  storm  and  the 
“Berkeley  Castle”  had  to  return  to  Portsmouth  for  repairs.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy  died  of  pestilence  and  were  buried  at  sea.  The  voyage  was  rough,  the 
provisions  scant,  the  distress  terrible. 

The  first  ships  arrived  in  June,  1710.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
asked  that  they  might  be  landed  on  Governor’s  Island,  fearing  contagion  might 
endanger  the  health  of  the  city.  Huts  were  built  there  and  three  physicians 
were  ordered  to  examine  the  newcomers.  Three  ships  were  missing  on  June  16, 
and  the  arrivals  were  in  a  pitiable  condition.  The  frigate  “Herbert”  carrying 
the  tents,  tools,  and  arms  they  were  to  use,  was  wrecked  on  Montauk  Point. 
The  “Berkeley  Castle”  was  not  yet  reported.  Hunter  established  courts  on 
Governor’s  Island  and  forbade  unjust  charges  for  bread  and  provisions  they 
needed.  The  orphans  were  apprenticed  by  order  of  the  Common  Council. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  died  in  New  York,  and  2,227  survived  to  find  homes 
along  the  Hudson.  The  home  authorities  defaulted  when  it  came  to  paying  the 
bills  Hunter  had  incurred  in  this  emergency.  He  was  obliged,  as  he  complained, 
to  see  many  starve  or  find  credit  to  support  them. 

When  Colonel  Schuyler  took  five  Indian  kings  to  London  after  the  failure 
of  Nicholson  to  reach  Canada  in  1709  they  all  counselled  the  reduction  of  Canada 
as  the  only  way  to  secure  the  northern  colonies  to  the  British  Empire.  General 
Hill  was  put  in  command  of  a  large  fleet  which  arrived  at  Boston  with  5,000 
veterans  of  Marlborough’s  campaigns  in  Flanders.  They  disembarked  on  June  4. 
The  scheme  was  to  take  aboard  the  Massachusetts  troops  and  proceed  to  Quebec. 
Nicholson  was  placed  in  command  of  the  land  forces  to  march  northward  by  way 
of  Albany  to  attack  Montreal. 

Hunter  was  all  energy  in  pushing  preparations,  buying  supplies,  meeting  the 
colonial  governors  at  New  London  to  plan  the  campaign,  outfitting  troops  and 
batteaux.  The  New  York  Assembly  met  on  July  2,  and  raised  £10,000  and  six 
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hundred  men;  New  Jersey’s  Assembly  met  at  Perth  Amboy  on  July  6,  and  raised 
£5,000  and  two  hundred  volunteers.  The  army  assembled  at  Albany  contained 
2,310  men.  The  fleet  lost  eight  transports  with  1,000  men  in  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  besides  a  ship  with  provisions,  and  abandoned  the  expedition. 
Nicholson  was  recalled,  and  the  province  was  left  heavily  in  debt.  The  Mohawks 
who  had  sent  six  hundred  warriors  were  discouraged.  The  Assembly  had  made 
no  provision  for  running  the  government,  and  refused  to  vote  appropriations 
except  to  pay  the  Governor  himself.  In  1714  an  entire  session  voted  to  issue 
bills  of  credit  to  meet  £28,000  accumulated  since  before  the  Revolution. 

In  1717  Hunter  took  exception  to  a  memorial  attacking  his  administration 
which  had  been  sent  to  England.  The  Assembly  repudiated  it  and  voted  a 
laudatory  address.  The  memorial  was  ascribed  to  Mulford,  a  representative  from 
Suffolk  County,  who  did  not  esteem  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
had  a  scheme  to  cut  them  off. 

Just  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  1713,  the  negro  slaves  rose 
in  revolt  and  determined  to  kill  the  whites  and  capture  the  city.  Among  the 
Africans  of  low  intelligence  were  swarthy  Spaniards  of  keen  intelligence  who 
had  been  captured  by  privateers  and  sold  by  their  captors.  The  city  contained 
about  6,000  persons;  the  slaves  numbered  1,500.  They  fired  off  muskets  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  inhabitants.  Troops  were  called  out  and  the  insurrection  ruth¬ 
lessly  suppressed.  Hunter  retired  in  1719.  William  Burnet  followed  him  as 
Governor  and  arrived  in  New  York  September  16,  1720,  by  appointment  of  King 
George  I.  His  father  was  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet,  the  noted  churchman,  who  had 
been  so  conspicuous  in  seating  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  Instead  of 
calling  for  a  new  Assembly,  Burnet  summoned  the  old  one  to  meet.  It  sat  in 
Fort  George  at  the  Battery.  It  voted  money  Burnet  needed  and  forbade  the  sale 
of  Indian  goods  to  the  French.  French  traders  had  taken  the  goods  brought  over 
to  New  York  up  through  the  wilderness  to  Montreal  and  retailed  them  to  the 
Indians,  gaining  the  prestige  of  a  mart  and  power  among  the  savages.  By  stopping 
this  practice  Burnet  enhanced  British  prestige  among  the  Indians. 

Burnet  married  Mary  Van  Horne,  eldest  daughter  of  Abraham  Van  Home, 
in  1721,  and  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families.  She  died  in  1727.  He  cultivated 
the  Indians  and  protected  them  in  trade,  which  came  to  be  centered  at  Albany, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  French.  Bumet  built  a  fort  at  Oswego,  paying  half  the 
expense.  Trade  with  the  Indians  flourished  apace. 

A  wide  range  of  subjects  engaged  the  Governor’s  attention.  A  commission 
was  given  to  Henry  Smith,  September  30,  1720,  to  seize  all  drift  whales  on  the 
coasts  of  Suffolk  County.  Having  lost  his  sloop  by  fire  off  Whitestone,  Long 
Island  Edmund  Hawkings,  mariner,  petitioned  for  leave  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
charitable.  Lewis  Hector  Piot  De  Langloserie  obtained  the  sole  right  in  the 
province  to  catch  porpoises  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1726.  In  the  same 
year  a  bounty  was  offered  for  killing  foxes  and  wild  cats  in  Queens  County. 
Another  act  provided  for  the  more  effectual  preservation  of  deer  on  the  Island 
of  Nassau — Long  Island. 

Burnet  was  transferred  to  Massachusetts  by  George  II  and  died  there  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1729.  He  was  forty-one  years  old. 

John  Montgomerie  of  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  a  soldier,  who  had  become 
groom  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  was  the  choice  of  George  II  as  Burnet’s 
successor.  He  declined  to  preside  over  the  Court  of  Chancery,  pleading  inability. 
He  took  life  easy  and  with  wise  toleration  avoided  the  trouble  his  predecessors 
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had  had  over  appropriations.  The  Legislature  had  become  more  insistent  every 
year  upon  separate  annual  allowances  instead  of  a  lump  sum  for  three  years, 
the  essential  principle  of  popular  rights.  The  Connecticut  boundary  line  was 
fixed.  A  new  charter  was  granted  to  New  York  in  1731  which  has  handed  down 
Montgomerie’s  name. 

Smallpox  attacked  the  city  in  the  summer  of  1731  and  killed  five  hundred 
persons  in  a  total  population  of  9,000.  Governor  Montgomerie  was  among  the 
victims.  He  died  at  5  A.  M.  on  July  1,  and  the  oldest  Councilor  in  point  of 
service  took  his  place,  Rip  van  Dam. 

Colonel  William  Cosby  arrived  as  Governor  in  1732.  The  population  of 
the  province  was  50,289.  The  whites  numbered  43,058,  and  the  blacks  7,231. 
Queens  contained  6,731  whites  and  1,264  blacks,  a  total  of  7,995.  Kings  con¬ 
tained  1,658  whites  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  blacks,  a  total  of  2,150. 
Suffolk  contained  7,074  whites  and  six  hundred  and  one  blacks,  a  total  of  7,675. 
Connecticut  was  growing  faster.  Cosby  stayed  in  London  long  enough  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  sugar  bill,  which  would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  colony, 
before  he  set  sail  for  New  York.  The  French  had  drawn  down  to  Crown  Point 
and  fortified  it.  Smallpox  was  an  ever  present  source  of  danger.  White  and 
black  slaves  filled  the  streets  and  the  plantations  on  Long  Island.  The  slave 
market  was  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  and  it  was  a  busy  place.  Slavery  tainted 
free  labor  and  made  it  undesirable,  if  not  dishonorable. 

Cosby  received  £2,400  for  his  services  in  the  passage  of  the  sugar  bill.  After 
arrival  he  wanted  more  and  obtained  £1,000.  He  was  displeased  by  the  amount 
and  grumbled.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  £1,500  with  a  house,  expenses  and 
perquisites,  so  that  his  income  was  fully  $10,000.  This  was  the  source  of  all  his 
troubles.  The  Council  in  England,  at  Cosby’s  behest,  ordered  van  Dam  to  turn 
over  half  the  salary  he  drew  before  Cosby  arrived.  Van  Dam  declined,  but 
offered  to  divide  if  Cosby  would  divide  the  sums  he  had  received  in  England. 
Cosby  erected  an  equity  court  to  try  van  Dam.  The  trial  split  the  province.  As 
in  the  Leisler  trial  a  popular  native  surrounded  by  native  prejudices  was  being 
attacked  by  an  outside  power,  which  was  an  attempt  upon  their  rights.  William 
Smith  and  James  Alexander  defended  van  Dam  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
King  or  his  council  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  New  York. 
Chief  Justice  Morris  interposed  at  this  point  and  decided  for  Van  Dam.  His 
associates,  De  Lancey  and  Phillipse,  upheld  Cosby.  Van  Dam  had  stood  up  for 
the  rights  of  a  colonial  and  won.  Public  feeling  proved  too  strong  for  Cosby 
and  the  case  was  dropped. 

The  popular  party  decided  to  found  a  weekly  newspaper  to  defend  their 
rights.  John  Peter  Zenger,  a  German,  who  had  been  helped  to  cross  by  Queen 
Anne,  was  editor.  Morris,  Alexander,  Smith  and  others  directed  the  attacks 
on  Cosby.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  their  topic.  The  idea  was  new.  It 
spread  to  all  the  colonies  and  other  papers  appeared  demanding  what  nobody 
had  thought  of — “The  Liberty  of  the  Press.” 

The  feud  became  so  bitter  that  Cosby  induced  the  Council  to  order  that 
certain  files  of  Zenger’s  paper  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  but  the  hangman  refused 
to  serve.  Nobody  could  be  found  to  burn  the  papers.  The  sheriff  finally  ordered 
some  negroes  to  do  it,  but  nobody  was  present,  except  the  recorder  and  some 
soldiers. 

Zenger  was  flung  in  jail.  For  a  week  the  “Journal”  was  stilled.  When  it 
appeared  again,  Zenger  apologized  to  the  readers  for  the  interruption.  The  Grand 
Jury  refused  to  indict  him,  but  new  charges  were  brought.  Smith  and  Alexander, 
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his  counsel,  objected  to  the  appointment  of  his  judges,  De  Lancey  and  Phillipse, 
as  illegal  as  was  the  removal  of  Morris.  Both  were  disbarred  by  order  of  the 
new  Chief  Justice. 

When  the  trial  came  off,  nobody  appeared  to  be  in  sight  equal  to  the  defense 
of  Zenger.  Andrew  Hamilton,  however,  had  been  brought  over  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  uphold  the  ideals  of  New  York.  He  admitted  the  publication,  but 
insisted,  “but  the  words  must  be  proved  libellous.”  In  a  stormy  encounter  the 
hostile  court  refused  to  hear  Hamilton.  He  turned  to  the  jury  and  said:  “To 
you  we  must  now  appeal  for  witnesses  of  the  facts  we  have  offered  and  are 
denied  the  liberty  to  prove;  you  are  to  be  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  facts.” 
It  was  not  the  cause  of  a  poor  printer  they  were  trying;  it  was  the  cause  of 
Liberty.  In  closing  Hamilton  said  : 

“Everyone  who  prefers  freedom  to  slavery  will  bless  and  honor  you  as  men  who 
have  baffled  the  attempts  of  tyranny  and  by  an  impartial  and  uncorrupt  verdict  have  laid  a 
noble  foundation  for  securing  to  ourselves,  our  neighbors  and  our  posterity  that  to  which 
nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country  have  given  us  a  right — the  liberty  both  of  exposing  and 
opposing  arbitrary  power  (in  these  parts  of  the  world  at  least)  by  speaking  and  writing 
the  truth.” 

The  verdict  was  “Not  Guilty!” 

Hamilton  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  He  entered  his  barge  for  Philadelphia 
the  next  day  under  a  salute  of  cannon.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented 
to  him  in  a  gold  casket  inscribed  in  his  honor. 

Cosby  died  in  the  fort,  March  7,  1736,  and  was  buried  with  the  honors  due 
his  office. 

George  Clarke  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  Governor,  although  Van  Dam 
was  the  senior  Councilor.  Clarke  and  his  followers  seized  the  fort  and  held  it 
by  force.  He  had  a  country  home  on  Hempstead  Plains  purchased  from  Walter 
Dongan.  He  had  amassed  wealth,  and  in  1738  he  removed  to  New  York.  The 
popular  party  was  rising  steadily  to  power.  Clarke  kept  up  the  struggle  with 
the  Assembly  for  a  permanent  revenue  and  unlimited  grants,  and  the  Assembly 
with  even  more  firmness  refused  to  do  his  bidding.  Its  debates  enunciated  the 
principles  of  free  government  and  brought  out  ideas  which  were  basic  in  bring¬ 
ing  on  the  Revolution. 

The  popular  party  carried  the  city  election  of  September,  1736.  Roosevelt, 
Bayard,  Beeckman,  Pintard,  Stuyvesant  and  other  familiar  names  appear  among 
the  victors.  The  new  Assembly  met  June  15,  1737.  When  it  reassembled  in  Sep¬ 
tember  it  defined  its  ruling  principles  in  an  address  to  Clarke.  It  favored  frequent 
elections,  opposed  waste,  peculations,  and  disregard  of  its  wishes  in  a  bold  spirit 
which  won  respect.  Clarke  thanked  the  members  in  reply.  The  Assembly  of  1739 
reduced  Clarke’s  salary  by  £1,300.  England  was  at  war  with  Spain  and  it  told 
heavily  on  the  provinces  threatened  with  attack  from  Havana.  In  1741  another 
slave  scare  possessed  New  York  and  deeds  of  cruelty  were  committed  by  the 
best  citizens.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  negroes  were  arrested;  thirteen  were 
burnt  at  the  stake ;  eighteen  hanged,  seventy-one  transported  and  the  others  par¬ 
doned  or  set  free.  Twenty-one  whites  were  arrested.  John  Ury,  a  non-juring 
Episcopal  minister  and  teacher,  was  hanged  with  Hughson,  a  notorious  character, 
his  wife  and  maid,  Mary  Burton,  who  were  blamed  for  the  fearful  delusion. 

The  Assembly  of  1740  refused  Clarke’s  pleas  for  a  permanent  revenue 
and  threatened  to  cut  his  salary  even  further.  It  refused  to  vote  money  for  the 
Spanish  expedition  and  hinted  that  England  should  pay  for  its  own  wars.  In 
addressing  the  Assembly  of  1741,  Clarke  said  a  fear  had  long  prevailed  at  home 
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that  the  colonials  thought  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the  crown.  New 
York  had  been  the  most  favored  of  all  and  he  urged  accordingly  that  it  give  a 
liberal  support  and  dutiful  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  court. 

George  Clinton  arrived  as  Governor  on  September  22,  1743,  and  Clarke 
returned  to  England.  He  had  amassed  great  wealth  and  bought  an  estate  in 
Cheshire  worth  £100,000.  His  descendants  still  hold  land  in  the  state  and  have 
been  conspicuous  in  recent  years.  He  acted  under  orders  from  home,  the  same 
blind  and  ill-considered  orders  that  were  soon  to  bring  on  war. 

George  Clinton  found  a  coherent  power  confronting  him  when  he  took  up 
the  reins  of  office  as  Governor.  The  Provincial  Assembly  had  asserted  the  rights 
of  the  people,  had  inched  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  royal  governors  and  held 
every  point  gained.  The  cosmopolitan  people  of  New  York  demanded  self- 
government  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  They  constituted  the  first  body 
of  purely  American  citizens  the  country  had  known.  They  belonged  to  a  score 
of  races,  and  had  cast  them  all  off  to  adopt  the  new  title  of  Americans.  Zenger’s 
case  was  non-religious,  non-racial,  purely  political  in  the  divisions  it  created. 
Principle  was  the  force  behind  them.  Morris,  William  Smith,  James  Alexander, 
and  Cadwallader  Colden,  opposing  Cosby,  formed  the  people’s  group,  while  De 
Lancey  headed  the  royalist  element.  Such  antagonisms  were  not  to  be  patched 
up,  compromised  or  suppressed.  They  had  to  be  fought  out  to  a  finish. 

George  Clinton  was  a  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  related  by  marriage 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was  an  admiral  and  had  been  Governor  of  New¬ 
foundland.  He  commanded  the  Mediterranean  fleet  when  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  New  York  to  replenish  his  fortunes.  He  was  thorough  in  what  he 
did,  but  unfitted  to  judge  men  or  control  politicians.  Having  decided  on  a  course 
of  action  it  was  his  military  habit  to  let  subordinates  carry  out  the  details.  He 
was  a  blunt  giver  of  orders,  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  self-reliant,  and  obstinate. 
And  he  was  anxious  to  improve  his  worldly  possessions. 

First  of  all  he  sought  a  political  lieutenant  and  hit  upon  De  Lancey,  but  he 
was  disillusioned  after  he  had  appointed  De  Lancey  Chief  Justice  for  life  instead 
of  leaving  him  with  a  revokable  commission.  They  quarrelled  and  the  Chief 
Justice  swore  vengeance. 

De  Lancey  was  the  political  boss  of  New  York,  and  the  city  was  the  province. 
He  was  a  master  politician  judged  by  the  standards  of  a  later  day.  The  Assembly 
was  opposed  to  Clinton  on  patronage,  and  annual  appropriations.  It  wanted  to 
defend  the  province  and  leave  the  gigantic  task  of  conquering  Canada  to  England, 
since  the  people  were  groaning  already  under  their  heavy  taxes.  The  Assembly 
designated  the  batteries  to  be  erected  and  the  number  of  guns  to  be  placed  on 
them  and  the  amount  of  powder  to  be  provided.  Clinton  complained  that  this 
was  wresting  authority  out  of  his  hands.  He  closed  with:  “Thus  from  an 
invincible  untowardness  on  one  hand,  and  an  inordinate  thirst  for  power  on  the 
other,  you  have  become,  as  it  were,  a  dead  weight  against  the  other  branches 
of  the  Legislature.” 

William  Smith,  in  the  first  history  of  New  York  written  in  English;  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Legislature  which  had  imposed  heavy  war  burdens 
on  the  people.  It  had  voted  prizes  to  privateers,  and  had  voted  £8,000  to  defend 
New  York.  It  had  paid  the  freight  on  cannon  Clinton  had  forwarded  to  Boston 
and  Georgia.  It  merely  had  refused  to  join  the  other  colonies  in  the  proposed 
attack  on  Canada.  It  voted  £5,000  for  the  expedition  to  Louisburg. 

Meanwhile  a  report  arrived  that  1,500  French  and  one  hundred  Indians 
intended  to  surprise  the  English  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
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and  attack  Oswego  on  their  return.  Indian  snipers  prevented  Colonel  Schuyler 
from  building  six  blockhouses  at  Saratoga,  and  they  cut  off  supplies.  Indian 
murders  were  drawing  ever  closer  around  Albany,  and  two  hundred  men  were 
drafted  for  its  defense.  Queens  and  Suffolk  sent  their  quotas  north.  The 
Assembly  voted  to  raise  £40,000  to  carry  on  the  war.  Saratoga  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  massacre  in  November,  1745.  Terror  spread  to  Esopus  and  to  New 
Jersey. 

Clinton  all  along  had  sought  the  appointment  of  Cadwallader  Colden,  his 
staunch  supporter,  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  His  reasons  were  accepted — the 
absence  of  the  Governor,  the  impending  French  and  Indian  war — but  Clinton’s 
bitterest  enemy,  James  De  Lancey,  received  the  post.  At  the  same  time  he 
remained  Chief  Justice.  Clinton  had  leave  to  return  home,  but  he  cancelled  his 
passage  and  resolved  to  stay.  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Warren  was  De  Lancey’s 
brother-in-law.  In  1758  he  captured  the  “Vigilant,”  French  relief  ship,  in  front 
of  Louisburg,  and  caused  its  fall.  He  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Council, 
and  Robert  Charles,  his  private  secretary,  was  appointed  agent  in  London  for 
the  New  York  Assembly.  At  home  his  influence  was  great.  It  was  wielded  to 
make  De  Lancey  Lieutenant  Governor  in  spite  of  Clinton. 

The  Assembly  contrived  to  wrest  the  patronage  from  Clinton  by  the  simple 
device  of  naming  the  person  to  receive  a  salary  instead  of  attaching  it  to  the 
office.  Another  name  was  substituted  for  one  of  his  appointees  and  he  com¬ 
plained  he  had  not  been  consulted.  He  ordered  the  public  printer  to  prepare  an 
account  of  his  trip  to  the  Indians,  but  the  Assembly  stopped  the  work  when 
almost  finished  and  put  its  own  address  first.  As  the  printer  drew  pay  through 
the  Assembly  he  deferred  the  Governor’s  order  for  a  week. 

Albany  united  its  powerful  influence  with  New  York’s  to  control  Indian 
affairs.  Liquor  sellers  corrupted  the  Indians  and  French  alike,  while  neutral 
Dutch  traders  with  strong  backing  in  New  York,  waxed  fat.  Thus  the  French 
came  to  attack  the  northeastern  frontier,  and  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
leaned  toward  Clinton  for  support.  After  several  meetings  of  all  the  Governors 
the  Albany  Convention  was  held  in  1754. 

That  convention  forecast  the  union  which  became  the  United  States.  A 
motion  was  made  “that  the  Commissioners  deliver  an  opinion  whether  a  Union 
of  all  the  Colonies  is  not  at  present  absolutely  necessary  for  their  security  and 
defense.”  It  was  carried  unanimously.  Franklin  headed  the  committee  to  draw 
up  a  plan.  What  he  proposed  was  adopted  on  July  10,  and  ordered  laid  before 
all  the  colonial  governments  represented  and  not  represented.  The  Crown  was 
to  appoint  a  President  General  and  a  Grand  Council  of  forty-eight  chosen  by  the 
provincial  Assemblies  in  proportion  to  population,  was  to  control  affairs.  The 
Crown  was  opposed  to  it  because  of  the  power  it  would  give  the  provinces ;  the 
provinces  feared  the  power  it  would  give  the  Crown.  The  army,  however,  was 
united.  New  York  became  a  military  post  and  the  scene  of  social  festivities 
and  expensive  entertainments. 

Clinton  asked  for  power  to  disallow  the  colonial  money  bills  and  issue  him¬ 
self  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  government  by  act  of  Parliament.  He  would 
enforce  taxation  with  the  aid  of  troops.  Issues  of  paper  money  not  backed  by 
taxes,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  German  mark  of  our  own  day,  were 
used  to  pay  friends  and  bribe  others  and  control  affairs  generally.  The  Assembly 
was  the  government.  Clinton  resolved  to  check  its  power  and  called  the  members 
together.  He  threatened  to  call  on  Parliament  to  support  him  in  regaining 
his  lost  prerogatives.  The  meeting  in  October  refused  the  grant  of  revenue  for 
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five  years,  and  explained:  “From  recent  experience,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
method  of  an  annual  report  is  most  wholesome  and  salutary,  and  are  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  faithful  representatives  of  the  people  will  never  depart 
from  it.”  No  supply  measure  was  passed.  The  Assembly  complained  of  Clinton’s 
peculations.  Clinton  often  had  advanced  money  himself  for  government  expenses, 
without  hope  of  repayment.  Colonel  William  Johnson  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  years  to  get  pay  for  his  services  in  controlling  the 
Indians.  Troops  returning  from  the  north,  after  the  disastrous  attempts  on  Canada, 
were  unpaid  in  the  midst  of  winter  and  obliged  to  suffer.  Clinton  complained 
that  the  Assemblymen  often  could  not  understand  English,  that  they  were  farmers, 
shopkeepers  and  foreigners,  easily  misled  by  the  scheming  city  members  with 
eloquence  and  specious  talk.  The  Chief  Justice  and  his  followers  were  introduc¬ 
ing  the  great  game  of  American  politics,  and  playing  it  with  unmatched  skill. 
In  1750,  Clinton  again  summoned  the  Assembly,  after  going  two  years  without 
supplies.  The  supplies  were  voted,  the  Indians  wrere  cared  for  and  the  Assembly 
reigned  supreme.  Clinton  yielded  to  the  faction  in  control  and  helped  carry  out 
its  plans  for  the  province.  He  passed  the  succeeding  time  in  trying  to  put  his 
own  men  in  the  Council  and  wrest  it  from  De  Lancey.  With  the  support  of  New 
York  the  English  could  hold  their  frontier  beyond  the  Alleghanies  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Clinton  was  not  the  man  for  the  task,  and  he  came  to  see  this.  Moreover, 
he  had  had  scant  support  from  home.  Neither  side  had  higher  motives  than  the 
politicians  of  a  later  day. 

In  June,  1753,  the  Indian  Congress  was  held  in  New  York,  a  gathering  of 
Hendrik  and  the  other  chiefs  who  had  kept  the  northern  lakes  for  the  English 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  Indians  saw  a  city  of  13,000 
inhabitants  where  Dutch  was  the  language  necessary  to  trade  with  advantage 
in  its  marts. 

Clinton  held  office  longer  than  any  Governor  since  Stuyvesant,  a  period  of 
ten  years.  The  struggles  in  which  he  fought  for  prerogative  furnished  the  school¬ 
ing  in  self-government  which  was  to  serve  the  people  in  their  struggles  against 
British  rule. 

Sir  Danvers  Osborn  relieved  Clinton  on  October  10,  1753.  He  was  thirty- 
seven,  still  in  deep  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  ten  years  before.  It  was  thought 
the  change  of  scene  might  console  him.  Clinton  was  at  Flushing  where  he  had  a 
country  seat  when  Sir  Danvers  arrived,  and  the  Council  alone  received  him.  In 
its  address  the  corporation  hoped  his  Excellency  “would  be  as  averse  from 
countenancing  as  we  from  brooking  any  infringements  of  our  inestimable  liber¬ 
ties.”  That  was  the  very  thing  he  had  been  sent  out  to  do.  He  learned  that  the 
Assembly  was  as  determined  as  ever  to  keep  the  power  it  had  gained,  and 
asked:  “Then  what  am  I  sent  here  for?”  He  pleaded  to  be  excused  at  his 
inauguration  dinner  on  the  plea  of  illness.  His  body  was  found  in  the  morning 
hanging  from  the  fence  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  Murray,  the  leading  lawyer  of 
the  city,  where  he  was  a  guest. 

Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  fifty  years  old,  was  the  next  royal 
Governor.  He  arrived  on  September  22,  1755.  He  was  a  sailor,  fully  aware  of 
his  limitations,  and  he  begged  for  release  from  his  duties  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  This  was  granted,  and  Hardy,  as  Admiral  of  the 
White,  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1758. 

James  De  Lancey,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  succeeded  him.  As  he  had 
guided  every  act  of  Hardy,  there  was  no  change  until  he  died  on  August  4,  1760. 
He  was  fifty-seven.  Cadwallader  Colden,  senior  Councilor,  seventy-two  years 
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old  took  the  office.  He  was  a  writer  of  note  and  father  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society.  He  died  in  1776  at  eighty-eight. 

General  Robert  Monckton  relieved  Colden  after  three  months,  and  Colden 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor.  Monckton  was  second  to  Wolfe  in  command 
at  Quebec  and  also  commanded  the  Royal  American  contingent  in  Loudoun’s 
army  at  Louisburg.  In  the  Revolution  he  declined  to  draw  his  sword  against 
the  colonists  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  French  War.  He  was  popular  in 
the  colonies  and  New  York  welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm  on  October  20,  1761. 
He  had  leave  of  absence  to  command  the  expedition  against  Martinique  and 
turned  over  the  office  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred 
sail  left  Sandy  Hook  on  November  14  under  Monckton.  The  General  returned 
on  June  12,  1762,  but  his  health  failing,  Monckton  left  New  York  forever  early 
in  June,  1763.  Colden  again  was  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Colden  summoned  the  Assembly  to  meet  on  September  5,  1764.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  public  debt  be  paid  and  the  duty  on  hemp  be  renewed.  The 
Assembly  replied  in  a  memorable  address  asking  his  Honor  to  “join  us  in  an 
endeavor  to  secure  that  great  badge  of  English  liberty  of  being  taxed  only  with 
our  own  consent  to  which  we  conceive  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects  at  home  and 
abroad  equally  entitled.” 

Colden  was  unable  to  have  it  recalled.  He  appealed  to  England,  and  the 
Assembly  likewise  passed  over  his  head  and  sent  petitions  to  the  King  and  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Seven  Years’  War  began  in  1755  when  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
Russia  and  Saxony  combined  to  divide  Prussia  and  drive  England  to  the  wall. 
It  brought  together  the  great  William  Pitt  for  England  and  Frederick  the  Great 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Fort  Du  Quesne,  built  by  the  French  at  Pittsburgh, 
kindled  the  flame.  There  Washington’s  young  genius  saved  a  remnant  of  Brad- 
dock’s  army  from  destruction  and  taught  the  colonists  their  own  superiority  in 
fighting  Indians. 

The  American  colonies  were  a  unit  behind  Pitt.  They  raised  25,000  men, 
paid  and  clothed  them,  as  many  as  England  provided  and  a  far  greater  number  in 
proportion.  In  1762  France  sued  for  peace.  She  ceded  all  the  French  possessions 
in  America,  the  Spanish  possession  of  Florida,  all  of  Louisiana  to  the  Mississippi. 
France  transferred  New  Orleans  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  Florida  in  order  to 
give  the  English  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris 
in  November,  1763.  Pitt  wanted  to  break  the  power  of  Spain  also,  but  was  over¬ 
ruled.  He  resigned  office  as  a  result. 

The  North  American  colonies  were  the  stumbling  block  in  British  affairs. 
They  had  shown  unity  and  undreamed  of  strength.  They  were  opulent  and  pros¬ 
pered  far  more  than  the  Mother  Country.  Charles  Townshend  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  everything  was  left  to  him.  He  decided  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  policy,  to  abrogate  the  power  of  the  Assemblies  to  discuss  or  limit 
the  supplies  demanded,  and  tax  them  by  direct  act  of  Parliament  in  its  discretion. 
All  royal  officers  were  to  become  independent  of  the  Assemblies  in  their  pay  and 
perquisites,  and  were  to  hold  office  at  the  King’s  pleasure.  Charters  were  to  be 
withdrawn  and  a  uniform  system  established.  The  navigation  laws  were  to 
be  enforced  rigidly  by  means  of  a  powerful  army.  The  official  sinecures  paid 
£8,000  a  year  and  the  revenues  thus  collected  amounted  to  £2,000.  The  difference 
was  the  graft.  A  standing  army  of  10,000  was  ordered  supported  by  America 
after  the  first  year.  The  allowance  for  feeding  the  troops  already  in  wealthy 
American  centres  was  withdrawn,  and  the  colonies  were  expected  to  meet  it. 
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The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  and  the  last  straw  placed  upon  the  love  of  the  colonies 
for  England. 

Already  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  West  Indies  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  harsh  duties  of  the  Navigation  Act. 

The  Assembly  of  New  York  on  October  18,  1764,  led  off  in  active  opposition 
to  these  measures.  A  petition  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  with  a  preamble  of 
unswerving  loyalty,  sets  forth : 

“That  in  the  three  branches  of  the  political  frame  of  government  established  in  the 
year  1683,  viz.,  the  Governor,  a  Council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  People,  was  lodged  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Colony,  and  particularly  the  power 
of  taxing  its  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  the  government;  that  the  people  of  the  Colony 
consider  themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect  equality  with  their  fellow  subjects  in  Great 
Britain,  and  as  a  political  body  enjoying  like  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  the  exclusive 
right  of  taxing  themselves ;  a  right  which  whether  inherent  in  the  people  or  sprung  from 
any  other  source  has  received  the  Royal  Sanction,  is  at  the  basis  of  our  Colony  State,  and 
become  venerable  by  long  usage;  that  the  representatives  of  the  Colony  of  New  York 
cannot  therefore  without  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  grief  express  their  sentiments 
on  the  late  intimation  of  a  design  to  impose  taxes  on  the  Colonies  by  laws  to  be  passed  in  Great 
Britain  and  they  invite  the  king  to  interpose  his  prerogative  on  the  unconstitutional  law." 

At  the  same  time  a  committee  was  created  to  correspond  with  the  several 
Assemblies  upon  the  Continent  in  regard  to  the  objectionable  measures  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  also  on  "the  impending  dangers  which  threaten  the  colonies  of  being 
taxed  by  the  laws  to  be  passed  in  Great  Britain.”  William  Bayard  went  to  Boston 
from  the  Assembly  and  Massachusetts  took  similar  action  though  in  less  force¬ 
ful  terms. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  1765  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  fight  against  it 
which  the  American  agents  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  news 
aroused  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia  to  make  his  immortal  address.  Pennsylvania 
was  as  firm  in  supporting  its  rights.  In  New  York  the  guns  of  the  fort  and 
barracks  were  spiked. 

Monckton  had  remained  in  London  while  Colden  acted  as  Governor  until 
Sir  Henry  Moore  was  sent  out  late  in  1764. 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress  met  October  7,  1764,  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York, 
and  nine  colonies  were  represented.  It  adopted  a  fearless  declaration  of  rights 
and  grievances.  Committees  were  appointed  and  their  addresses — to  the  King, 
the  Lords,  and  House  of  Commons,  were  adopted. 

The  citizens  met  in  November.  Two  hundred  of  the  leading  merchants 
agreed:  1.  To  forbid  the  shipment  of  any  goods  from  Great  Britain  unless  the 
Stamp  Act  be  repealed.  2.  To  countermand  all  outstanding  orders  on  the  same 
condition.  3.  Not  to  sell  any  goods  sent  on  commission  and  shipped  after  January 
1  except  on  the  same  condition.  They  obligated  themselves  not  to  buy  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  after  January  1  unless  the  Sftamp  Act  was  repealed.  New 
York  led ;  Philadelphia  and  Boston  followed.  A  market  for  all  kinds  of  home 
goods  was  opened  in  Broad  Street  and  the  first  great  impetus  was  given  to 
American  manufactures.  New  York  alone  of  the  colonies  cut  her  imports  to  the 
articles  actually  permitted  by  the  merchants’  agreement.  Her  imports  of  £482,000 
value  in  1767-8  fell  to  £74,000  value  in  1768-9. 

Before  the  Revolution  that  line  from  Oyster  Bay  to  the  ocean,  dividing  the 
English  from  the  Dutch  territory,  came  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories,  the  friends  and  enemies  of  American  Independence.  To 
the  eastward  in  Suffolk  County  the  vast  majority  Was  Puritan,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Patriots  of  Boston,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  New  York.  Westward  the 
dominant  feeling  was  royalist  and  Tory.  The  difference  was  over  separation  from 
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the  crown,  not  over  “No  taxation  without  representation.”  In  the  struggles  against 
the  royal  Governors  in  the  Assembly,  Long  Island  had  been  a  unit  in  defending 
popular  sovereignty. 

William  Tryon  became  Governor  in  1771.  He  was  able  and  anxious  to  help 
the  colony  until  the  Sons  of  Liberty  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When 
the  “Nancy”  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  her  captain  was  persuaded  that  discre¬ 
tion  lay  in  going  back  to  England,  and  he  turned  about  in  the  lower  bay.  The 
“London”  came  in  the  following  day  with  eighteen  chests  as  a  private  venture 
of  the  captain.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  seized  the  ship  and  threw  the  tea  overboard. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

BATTLE  OF  LONG  ISLAND  (BROOKLYN) 

THE  results  of  Bunker  Hill  were  repeated  in  Brooklyn.  A  battle  between 
raw  American  levies  and  Continentals  without  cavalry  against  an  army  of 
British  and  Hessian  veterans  thrice  its  size  was  fought  to  a  draw  on  August  27, 
1776,  with  the  British  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  were  about  equal,  and  probably  larger  among  the  invaders.  The 
official  report  of  Washington  placed  the  American  total  at  about  1,000,  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  large  number  taken  prisoners  after  the  battle  and 
the  capture  of  the  Island. 

Great  Britain  was  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Revolution.  The  flame  of 
liberty  had  spread  like  wildfire  from  the  towns  around  Boston ;  and  the  thirteen 
colonies  stood  a  unit  to  defend  their  rights.  She  resolved  to  strike  one  crushing 
blow,  and  assembled  the  most  powerful  military  expedition  she  ever  had  sent 
forth  on  foreign  service.  When  it  was  gathered  in  Gravesend  Bay  more  than 
four  hundred  transports  convoyed  by  thirty  ships  of  war  rode  at  anchor.  There 
were  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty  frigates,  with  bomb  ketches  and  lesser 
craft.  Never  before  or  since  has  such  an  imposing  armament  been  seen  in  an 
American  port. 

General  Lord  William  Howe,  Commander-in-Chief,  reached  New  York  on 
board  the  “Greyhound”  on  June  29,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  other  big 
ships  and  transports  carrying  9,000  men.  The  ridge  of  hills  back  from  the  Long 
Island  shore  was  picketed  thickly  by  Americans,  and  Howe  turned  away  to 
disembark  on  Staten  Island,  where  his  army  went  into  camp.  Of  the  British 
regulars,  5,000  veterans  had  left  Plymouth  on  March  10,  too  late  to  take  part 
in  the  siege  of  Boston.  They  were  drawn  from  the  garrisons  at  home,  while  the 
others  had  been  acclimated  by  the  fighting  in  the  East.  Volunteers  and  new 
recruits  were  not  to  be  found  in  England  for  fratricidal  war. 

Before  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston  reached  London,  3,000  Highlanders 
were  embarked  from  Scotland  to  support  Howe,  having  won  a  fine  name  for 
valor  in  the  Seven  Years’  War.  They  wore  a  dangling  broadsword  which 
caught  in  the  underbrush  as  they  charged  through  the  wooded  districts  of  America, 
and  had  to  be  discarded. 

Sir  Peter  Parker’s  fleet  with  masts  shattered  and  hulls  pierced  by  the  guns 
of  Fort  Moultrie  came  in  a  few  days  later.  Two  fifty-gun  ships,  five  frigates  of 
twenty-eight,  one  of  twenty-six,  and  two  sloops  of  eight  guns  each  were  counted. 
In  two  hours’  fighting  at  Charleston  they  had  expended  34,000  pounds  of  powder, 
and  more  than  fifty  tons  of  shot  by  which  they  had  killed  and  wounded  thirty-six 
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Americans  and  had  lost  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  with  one  twenty-eight-gun 
frigate.  With  these  warships  were  thirty-five  transports  bringing  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton’s  army  of  3,000  men  to  the  harbor  of  New  York,  with  Lord  Cornwallis, 
second  in  command,  the  whole  force  demoralized  and  dejected  by  its  discomfiture. 

The  fleet  which  had  hovered  off  Florida;  the  ships  which  had  thronged  the 
harbor  of  Jamaica;  troopships  from  the  Mediterranean  with  the  veterans  of 
British  overseas  possessions;  troopships  with  the  best  regiments  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Gibraltar  had  turned  their  bows  like  so  many  needles  toward  the 
great  magnet  of  New  York.  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  aboard  the  magnificent  “Eagle” 
of  sixty-four  guns,  brother  of  the  General,  brought  in  another  convoy  of  Hes¬ 
sians  and  British  regulars.  Last  of  all  arrived  the  main  Hessian  body  of  7,800 
men  on  board  eighty-two  transports  convoyed  by  six  ships  of  war.  Lieutenant 
General  De  Heister,  a  heroic  veteran,  advanced  in  years  and  devoted  to  the  Duke 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  was  in  command,  rasping  and  irritable  because  he  had  run 
out  of  tobacco  in  the  thirteen  weeks  at  sea,  but  destined  soon  to  be  revived  in 
spirits  by  Staten  Island  ale.  The  Hessian  total  finally  exceeded  8,000.  They 
camped  along  the  Kill  von  Kull  where  they  were  exposed  to  American  snipers 
on  the  Jersey  shore,  and  learned  early  that  it  was  not  safe  to  wander  off  from 
camp.  There  were  besides  in  Howe’s  army  several  companies  of  Loyalists  from 
Long  Island  and  other  places  near  New  York. 

This  veteran  army  was  led  by  men  who,  in  the  Revolution  and  in  other 
spheres  of  activity,  revealed  their  fitness  for  command  and  the  care  taken  in  their 
selection.  They  were  Lieutenant  Generals  Clinton,  Percy  and  Cornwallis;  Major 
Generals  Mathew,  Robertson,  Pigot,  Grant,  Jones,  Vaughan  and  Agnew;  Briga¬ 
dier  Generals  Leslie,  Cleveland,  Smith  and  Erskine.  It  comprised  more  than 
24,000  effectives  in  a  total  of  31,625  when  it  offered  battle. 

With  the  maze  of  masts  and  ropes,  the  fluttering  flags,  the  bugle  calls,  the 
swarm  of  small  boats  going  to  ship  or  shore,  the  red  coats  of  the  British,  the 
pale  blue  of  the  Hessians,  the  Highlanders  in  plaid,  the  glistening  arms,  the 
martial  music  wafted  across  the  sea,  the  water  front  of  Gravesend  in  the  summer 
of  1776,  presented  a  military  spectacle  of  unrivalled  splendor. 

Neither  the  vast  odds  nor  the  mighty  armament  could  intimidate  a  group 
of  Brooklyn  boys,  nor  prevent  them  from  giving  a  jolt  to  the  enemy’s  composure 
only  a  few  days  after  Howe’s  arrival — a  jolt  which  made  them  the  first  in 
all  America  to  salute  the  Glorious  Fourth  with  cannon  fire  and  noisy  powder. 
Even  while  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  signing  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  in  Philadelphia  this  celebration  of  the  Nation’s  Birth 
occurred. 

The  troops  on  duty  near  the  Narrows  had  mounted  a  battery  of  twelve 
pounders  on  the  bluff  now  occupied  by  Fort  Hamilton.  De  Nyse  De  Nyse  (q.  v.) 
ran  the  ferry  to  Staten  Island  and  lived  nearby. 

Unable  to  set  foot  ashore  in  New  York,  Sir  William  Tryon,  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernor,  was  exercising  his  official  duties  aboard  the  “Asia,”  ship-of-the-line 
anchored  in  the  Lower  Bay.  Seeing  the  activity  of  the  young  Americans,  the 
“Asia”  hoisted  anchor  and  passed  close  in  shore  with  a  favoring  breeze  to  try 
conclusions.  The  battery  opened  fire  and  the  ship  replied.  Her  shot  struck 
De  Nyse’s  barn,  the  house  of  Bennett,  a  neighbor,  and  tore  away  part  of 
De  Nyse’s  garden  fence.  An  American  shot  pierced  the  hull  of  the  “Asia,”  and 
killed  four  men  and  a  boy.  With  that  the  ship  withdrew.  The  “Asia”  and  the 
“Eagle,”  sixty-four-gun  ships,  were  the  largest  on  the  station. 

The  Fourth  never  has  been  celebrated  more  auspiciously  than  it  was  by 
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those  Brooklyn  boys.  And  it  has  been  signalized  by  many  triumphs  in  the  annals 
of  the  country.  The  Long  Island  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  has 
marked  the  spot  where  the  battery  stood  with  a  bowlder,  bearing  a  tablet  suitably 
inscribed. 

Washington  turned  his  thoughts  to  New  York  as  soon  as  Howe  evacuated 
Boston  with  his  defeated  army.  He  felt  confident  that  the  next  point  of  attack 
would  be  the  gateway  to  the  Hudson,  the  dividing  point  between  the  North  and 
South.  Although  he  expected  Howe  would  come  directly  to  New  York,  the 
British  commander-in-chief  thought  it  prudent  to  go  to  Halifax  and  await  rein¬ 
forcements.  Bunker  Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights  had  taught  him  a  lesson. 

General  Charles  Lee  at  this  juncture  anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  chief  and 
sought  volunteers  in  Connecticut  to  begin  the  fortification  of  New  York.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Trumbull  assisted  him  with  energy  and  zeal,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
about  1,700  men  were  fitted  out  to  follow  Lee  elicited  the  admiration  and  the 
surprise  of  Washington.  New  Jersey  contributed  a  regiment  of  militia  under 
Colonel  Lord  Stirling,  the  only  peer  to  fight  on  the  American  side.  He  was  in 
fact  General  William  Alexander,  with  a  Scotch  title  never  recognized  officially 
in  England ;  the  army  lists  of  the  United  States  contain  among  the  general  officers 
of  the  war  nothing  but  the  laconic  phrase:  “The  Earl  of  Stirling.” 

Lee  arrived  on  February  3.  That  same  day  the  British  frigate  “Mercury,” 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dropped  anchor  in  the  Lower  Bay  close  to  the  “Asia.” 
Sir  Henry  pleasantly  remembered  the  city  back  in  the  old  days  when  his  father, 
George  Clinton,  was  governor,  and  sighed  that  he  could  not  go  ashore  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood. 

The  low  island  of  Manhattan,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  hostile  fire  and  open 
everywhere  to  landing  parties,  invited  capture  rather  than  defense.  Its  outposts 
were  spread  out  from  the  Rockaways  to  King’s  Bridge,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
apart.  Again  when  they  were  close  together  the  country  was  dissected  by  estua¬ 
ries  of  the  sea  and  by  broad  rivers.  John  Jay  saw  nothing  else  to  do  than 
scuttle  Long  Island,  lay  waste  the  country,  burn  New  York,  and  withdraw  to 
the  Highlands.  John  Adams,  head  of  the  war  board  of  Congress  was  unwilling 
to  retire;  and  Congress  never  yielded  unless  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
huge  task  of  defending  New  York  was  assigned  to  Washington.  He  had  no 
illusions  and  told  Congress  dryly  that  he  hoped  to  make  the  enemy  pay  dearly 
for  any  advantage  he  might  gain. 

Committees  were  sent  by  Congress  and  the  Assembly  of  New  York  to  assist 
Lee  in  planning  the  fortifications,  and  Stirling’s  experience  made  him  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid. 

New  York  extended  from  the  Battery  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  was  the 
second  city  of  America,  ranking  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  had 
35,000  inhabitants. 

The  Brooklyn  peninsula,  with  3,500  people,  on  which  stood  the  villages  of 
Brooklyn  and  Brooklyn-Church,  was  deeply  indented  by  the  Gowanus  Creek 
and  the  mill  ponds  running  farther  inland ;  and  by  Wallabout  Bay  and  Remsen’s 
Mill  Pond,  which  covered  City  Park  on  the  north.  Eastward  other  marshes, 
long  since  filled  in  separated  the  peninsula  from  the  rich  farm  lands  east  and 
south.  They  drained  into  the  Wallabout  while  the  meadows  were  cut  up  by 
streams  having  headwaters  as  far  off  as  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Terminal,  and 
formed  natural  defenses.  This  waterfront  of  three  miles  was  guarded  by  a 
line  of  entrenchments  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent. 

At  the  ferry  a  settlement  of  small  houses  was  grouped  about  a  travel-worn 
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tavern.  There  were  repair  shops,  blacksmiths,  eating  places  and  other  purveyors 


to  an  ever-increasing  travel.  Brooklyn-Church  was  almost  a  mile  and  a  half 
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single  gun.  It  occupied  a  long,  low,  sandy  hill,  also  the  site  of  the  upper  and 
lower  mills  and  commanded  the  junction  of  the  Porte  Road  with  Gowanus  Creek. 
The  creek  and  the  other  millponds  carried  the  defenses  to  Fort  Defiance  on 
Red  Hook,  which  stood  probably  at  Ferris  and  Dikeman  Streets.  Red  Hook  was 
an  island  at  high  water.  Fort  Defiance  mounted  four  eighteen-pounders  en 
barbette,  shooting  over  the  top  of  the  works  instead  of  through  port  holes. 

It  was  expected  to  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  British  fleet 
up  the  East  River.  In  the  actual  test  the  fort  engaged  the  frigate  “Roebuck” 
gallantly,  and  was  damaged  badly  by  a  broadside  from  her  guns.  Just  what  the 
“Roebuck”  suffered  can  only  be  surmised.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  prevent  her 
from  taking  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Americans  on  Manhattan  Island  a  few 
days  later. 

Thirty-five  guns,  mostly  eighteen-pounders,  were  mounted  on  the  breast¬ 
works  from  Fort  Putnam  to  Fort  Defiance. 

Within  the  lines  were  two  important  fortifications  commanding  exposed 
points.  A  conical  hill  called  Ponkiesberg  rose  so  abruptly  and  conspicuously 
above  the  almost  level  surface  as  to  excite  curiosity  about  its  origin  strangely 
suggesting  the  work  of  human  hands.  The  height  occupied  the  western  half  of 
the  block  bounded  by  Court,  Pacific,  Clinton  Streets  and  Atlantic  Avenue,  and 
in  1776  the  parapet  was  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  Atlantic 
Avenue.  At  the  summit  Cobble  Hill  or  the  Corkscrew  Fort,  as  it  was  popularly 
known,  stood  about  where  the  South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution  has  erected  a 
home.  Washington  and  Putnam  ascended  the  winding  road  to  the  top  in  order 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn. 

Fort  Stirling,  the  largest  and  strongest  fortification  the  Americans  built  on 
Long  Island,  stood  on  the  heights  overhanging  the  East  River.  Eight  heavy 
guns  mounted  in  breastworks  were  intended  to  sweep  the  channel  between  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Island  and  Brooklyn  and  to  command  the  stream.  It  could  also  command 
the  land  approach  along  the  low  ground  from  Atlantic  to  Hamilton  Avenue. 
The  fort  covered  two  acres  with  a  star-shaped  outline  and  it  probably  stood  as 
far  south  as  the  ground  would  permit  to  serve  its  dual  purpose,  that  is,  near 
Pierrepont  and  Hicks  Streets,  although  it  has  been  placed  as  far  north  as  Clark 
and  Orange  Streets. 

A  citadel  to  cover  five  acres  was  included  in  the  original  plans  for  the 
defenses.  It  was  to  occupy  a  site  near  the  City  Hall  and  to  be  called  the  Congress. 
The  British  saw  the  advantage  of  such  a  work  and  built  Fort  Brooklyn,  after¬ 
wards  called  the  Citadel.  It  was  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  defenses  they 
erected  on  the  Island,  and  the  site,  running  along  Pierrepont  Street,  from  Clinton 
to  Fulton,  and  along  Fulton  toward  Clark,  was  admirably  chosen.  The  entrance 
was  on  Fulton  Street,  and  a  row  of  sutler  cabins  stood  in  front  of  the  fort. 

Old  residents  still  living  in  1824,  remembered  seeing  between  2,000  and  3,000 
British  troops  at  work.  The  fort  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square  with 
ramparts  rising  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  moat.  A  bastion  was  at  each  angle 
and  buttonwood  trees  flourished  on  each  bastion.  When  the  fort  was  demol¬ 
ished  in  1836  the  trees  were  large.  At  the  time  the  war  ended  only  eighteen 
cannon  had  been  mounted.  There  were  two  bomb-proof  magazines  and  the 
British  garrison  consisted  of  two  hundred  Brunswickers. 

The  British  shortened  the  lines  of  defense,  looking  rather  to  the  protection 
of  the  harbor.  General  Johnson  says  the  American  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  were 
summoned  immediately  to  aid  in  leveling  the  fortifications  as  soon  as  the  British 
occupied  the  territory.  In  three  weeks  they  had  disappeared. 
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The  heights  was  wooded,  a  mile  and  a  half  across  from  the  Wallabout  to 
Gowanus.  The  ground  was  high  and  easy  to  defend.  Along  the  East  River 
opulent  homes  cropped  out  among  the  trees.  Philip  Livingston,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  occupied  the  most  pretentious.  It  commanded 
a  view  of  the  bay  from  a  point  near  where  Hicks  and  Joralemon  Streets  now 
intersect. 

Washington  made  his  headquarters  in  the  Pierrepont  Mansion,  in  the  block 
between  Pierrepont  and  Montague  Streets,  facing  the  river.  A  telegraph  appa¬ 
ratus  was  rigged  up  on  the  roof  (not  electric)  which  enabled  him  to  keep  in 
touch  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Arrival  of  Washington — Washington  reached  New  York  from  Boston  on 
April  13,  and  it  was  April  24  when  the  last  of  his  army  camped  on  Manhattan 
Island.  He  approved  the  progress  Lee  had  made  in  the  defenses,  ordered  the 
work  speeded  and  called  on  every  man  available  to  help  in  the  coming  crisis.  To 
the  five  Connecticut  regiments  already  furnished,  Trumbull  added  nine  others. 
(Each  one  contained  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.)  Maryland  sent  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  her  best  citizens  and  several  companies.  Delaware’s  regiment  was 
conspicuous  for  the  completeness  of  its  appointments.  Pennsylvania  hurried 
on  two  regiments  of  sharpshooters  with  frontier  training,  who  proved  able  to 
stand  off  vastly  superior  numbers  of  Hessians  or  of  British  under  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis.  Sullivan  was  called  south  with  the  northern  army  he  had  led  to  victory 
at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec.  Thousands  of  New  York  farmers,  willing  to  serve, 
but  wholly  unfitted  and  untrained,  left  their  crops  to  perish  while  they  went  to 
the  defense  of  the  metropolis. 

The  army  was  strong  and  united  only  in  its  singleness  of  purpose  to  protect 
the  country.  Few  had  seen  military  service.  Long  Island  was  able  to  supply 
two  regiments  of  militia  and  two  small  troop  companies.  Captain  Josiah  Smith 
of  South  Haven  commanded  the  Suffolk  regiment  in  the  east.  John  Sands 
was  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Abraham  Remsen,  Major.  Colonel  Rutgert  Van 
Brunt  headed  the  Kings  County  regiment  but  the  Tory  hostility  in  Kings  and 
Queens  prevented  a  large  enrollment.  In  August  another  effort  was  made  to 
recruit  soldiers,  and  Colonel  Leronimus  Remsen  of  Queens  was  ordered  to 
command  a  new  levy  raised  by  order  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress;  but 
neither  Smith’s  regiment  nor  Remsen’s  reported  to  Greene  before  August  15.  Their 
numbers  did  not  at  any  time  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Captain  Adolph  Waldron 
and  Lieutenant  William  Boerum  commanded  the  troopers  fifty  strong,  all  Brooklyn 
men  accustomed  to  the  saddle.  A  few  others  scattered  through  Kings  County 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Lambert  Suydam. 

Such  was  the  mounted  force  at  the  command  of  Washington.  Indeed,  the 
most  serious  handicap  of  his  army  was  the  woeful  lack  of  cavalry.  Less  than 
half  the  force  was  composed  of  Continentals,  men  regularly  enlisted.  Not  all 
wore  uniforms.  Washington  had  pleaded  with  his  officers  that  they  wear  clothing 
at  least  uniform  in  color,  cut  and  fashion,  no  matter  how  coarse.  In  July  he 
suggested  hunting  shirts  and  breeches  as  convenient,  and  possessing  terrors  for 
the  enemy,  who  might  think  everyone  so  attired  a  marksman.  In  contrast  were 
the  state  militia,  composed  of  men  able  to  buy  uniforms  who  had  dropped  their 
own  affairs  to  join  the  army.  Showy  buff  and  scarlet  coats  set  off  the  Marylanders 
of  Smallwood.  The  blue  of  the  Delaware  boys  confused  them  with  the  Hessians 
in  battle.  Black  hunting  shirts  were  chosen  by  the  Pennsylvania  marksmen,  while 
Colonel  John  Lasher’s  New  York  regiment  was  a  motley  array  of  independent 
companies  in  blue,  gray  or  green. 
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The  companies  had  separate  names  and  the  uniform  of  each  was  conspicuous 
for  some  feature.  They  were:  the  “Prussian  Blues,”  Captain  James  Alner; 
the  “Oswego  Rangers,”  Captain  John  J.  Roosevelt;  the  “Rangers,”  Captain  James 
Abeel;  the  “Fusileers,”  Captain  Henry  G.  Livingston;  the  “Hearts  of  Oak,” 
Captain  John  Berrian;  the  “Grenadiers,”  Captain  Abraham  VanDyck;  the 
“Light  Infantry,”  Captain  William  W.  Gilbert;  the  “Sportsmen,”  Captain 
Abraham  A.  Van  Wyck;  the  “German  Fusileers,”  Captain  William  Leonard;  the 
“Light  Horse,”  Captain  Abraham  P.  Lott;  and  the  “Artillery,”  Captain  Samuel 
Tudor. 

Cockades  and  sashes  of  different  colors  distinguished  the  general  and  other 
officers.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle  Washington’s  army  contained  28,500  officers 
and  men  by  the  estimate  of  Henry  Phelps  Johnston.  Massachusetts  furnished 
7,300;  Connecticut  9,700;  New  York,  4,500;  New  Jersey,  1,500;  Pennsylvania, 
3,100;  Delaware,  800;  and  Maryland,  900.  General  Heath  placed  10,000  on  the 
sick  list.  “In  almost  every  farm,  stable,  shed  and  even  under  the  fences  and 
bushes,  were  the  sick,  whose  countenances  were  but  an  index  of  the  dejection  of 
spirit  and  distress  they  endured.”  Deducting  the  more  moderate  estimate  of  8,000 
or  9,000  sick  and  there  are  19,000  effectives  left,  mostly  levies  and  militia. 

The  officers  like  the  soldiers  represented  a  people  in  arms,  a  rabble  fighting 
for  its  liberties.  It  was  a  potential  force  nevertheless  and  it  played  its  part  in 
winning  the  Revolution.  Greene  who  had  directed  the  completion  of  the  defenses, 
who  knew  the  country  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  army  and  the  General,  was 
stricken  with  fever  on  August  20  and  the  command  passed  to  Sullivan.  He  was 
a  lawyer  of  thirty-five,  not  known  to  the  army,  nor  familiar  with  the  topography 
of  Long  Island. 

Washington  earlier  in  the  year  expressed  himself  to  Congress  regarding 
Sullivan  as  follows : 

“I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  observe,  as  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  he  is  active,  spirited  and 
zealously  attached  to  the  cause.  That  he  does  not  want  abilities,  many  members  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  myself,  can  testify;  but  he  has  his  wants,  and  he  has  his  foibles.  The  latter  are 
manifested  in  a  little  tincture  of  vanity,  and  in  an  over-desire  of  being  popular,  which  now 
and  then  leads  him  into  some  embarrassments.  His  wants  are  common  to  us  all — the  want 
of  experience  to  move  upon  a  large  scale;  for  the  limited  and  contracted  knowledge  which 
any  of  us  have  in  military  matters,  stands  us  in  very  little  stead,  and  is  greatly  over-balanced 
by  sound  judgment,  and  some  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
an  enterprising  genius  which  I  must  do  General  Sullivan  the  justice  to  say  I  think  he 
possesses.” 

Stirling,  the  most  martial  figure  in  the  army,  was  an  engineer  with  little 
experience  in  fighting,  but  a  man  of  dauntless  courage  as  his  capture  of  a  transport 
on  the  coast  had  shown.  He  was  destined  to  reveal  his  prowess  once  more  in 
the  coming  struggle. 

Hamilton  was  a  captain,  nineteen,  and  Aaron  Burr,  major  and  aide  to 
Putnam,  twenty. 

Putnam  commanded  on  Manhattan  Island  and  had  charge  of  the  water 
transportation,  barges  and  other  craft.  Had  New  York  been  attacked  he  would 
have  been  the  commander  to  repel  the  foe.  As  it  was  clear  the  enemy  would 
attack  on  Long  Island,  Putnam  asked  to  be  placed  at  the  point  of  danger.  He 
was  fifty-six,  fearless ;  a  natural  leader  able  to  animate  his  men,  but  unschooled 
in  strategy  and  not  acquainted  with  the  battleground.  He  did  not  appear  to  grasp 
the  situation  as  it  developed,  acted  rashly  or  too  slowly  and  by  many  critics  has 
been  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  battle  on  whom  most  of  its  mistakes  are  thrown. 

Sullivan  had  made  his  final  dispositions  when  he  was  displaced  by  his  senior 
officer.  Putnam  did  not  change  the  existing  orders,  and  probably  did  not  have 
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time  had  he  so  desired  in  the  one  day  intervening  before  the  battle.  The  militia 
was  breaking  loose  from  discipline  to  the  dismay  of  Washington;  men  were 
straggling  afar  or  sniping  in  front  of  the  lines  without  orders.  This  might  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  general  engagement,  the  last  thing  he  could  want.  Others  were  looting 
homes  and  robbing  hen  roosts,  regardless  of  the  ownership,  a  peril  to  friend  and 
foe  alike.  Washington  ordered  that  all  such  offenders  be  punished  summarily 
and  severely. 

Sullivan  was  assigned  to  the  command  outside  the  lines  with  Stirling  second, 
and  the  most  important  task  before  the  army  devolved  on  them. 

Uncertain  where  the  blow  would  fall,  whether  Howe  would  land  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  or  come  through  the  Sound,  Washington  was  obliged  to  be 
everywhere,  and  was  crossing  and  recrossing  the  East  River  in  a  barge  with  four 
rowers  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  fevered  work  of  preparation. 

The  militia  was  coming  and  going,  ill-disciplined,  irresponsible  and  demoraliz¬ 
ing  to  the  regulars.  Long  Island  was  a  hot  bed  of  Tories,  enlisting  to  act  as 
spies  or  betray  the  patriot  cause.  The  Queens’  farmers,  notoriously  strong  for  the 
royal  party,  were  supplying  the  enemy  with  provisions  in  spite  of  every  precaution. 
Even  the  cordon  of  pickets  Lee  had  stretched  along  the  coast  to  the  Rockaways 
and  his  stern  measures  against  the  Loyalists  failed  to  prevent  their  daring  efforts 
to  reach  the  fleet.  Tories  lurked  in  swamps  by  day,  in  cornfields,  in  trees,  only 
to  come  out  at  night  to  attack  the  Patriots  by  stealth.  Ohers  passed  the  day 
fishing  or  cruising  on  the  Sound  to  allay  suspicion,  only  to  come  ashore  at  night 
to  plunder  and  burn  houses,  barns  and  camps. 

On  Wednesday,  August  21,  a  severe  electrical  storm  burst  over  the  harbor. 
Lightning  killed  four  officers  and  a  civilian.  Trees  were  splintered,  buildings 
damaged.  Brigadier  William  Livingston  in  camp  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  was 
watching  the  British  with  the  aid  of  spies  to  report  the  first  signs  of  activity. 
He  was  informed  that  the  British  were  about  to  attack  New  York  with  20,000 
men  they  already  had  landed  on  Long  Island. 

Washington  dispatched  the  news  to  the  provincial  assembly  in  session  at 
White  Plains.  The  body  ordered  its  president,  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  who 
commanded  the  Long  Island  militia,  to  hurry  home  and  harass  the  foe.  He  was 
to  kill  cattle  he  could  not  bring  off,  burn  buildings  and  mills  and  destroy  supplies 
and  keep  two  miles  away  from  the  defending  army. 

At  the  same  time  Washington  wrote  to  General  Heath  commanding  at  Kings 
Bridge:  “I  shall  send  such  reinforcements  to  Long  Island  as  I  deem  expedient, 
not  choosing  to  weaken  the  post  too  much  before  I  am  certain  that  the  enemy  are 
not  making  a  feint  upon  Long  Island  to  draw  our  force  to  that  quarter  when  the 
real  design  may  perhaps  be  upon  this.” 

British  Cross  Narrows — At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  August  22,  the 
“Phoenix,”  the  “Greyhound,”  and  the  “Rose,”  crack  frigates,  moved  close  inshore 
in  Gravesend  Bay  to  cover  the  landing  of  Howe’s  army.  They  were  supported  by 
the  bomb  ketches  “Thunder”  and  “Caracas,”  while  the  “Rainbow”  took  station  in 
the  Narrows  to  silence  the  battery  at  De  Nyse’s  ferry.  Their  guns  raked  the 
wooded  hills  to  scatter  any  American  snipers  who  might  be  lurking  there. 

At  the  Staten  Island  beach  lay  seventy-five  boats  from  the  fleet,  eleven 
batteaux  and  two  galleys  built  for  the  service  in  hand,  and  manned  by  the  sailors 
from  the  fleet.  They  took  aboard  4,000  Hessians  and  at  the  firing  of  a  signal  gun 
their  thousand  oars  dipped  almost  at  the  same  instant  in  the  waters  of  the  bay. 
Five  thousand  other  troops  were  embarked  upon  the  transports  which  took  jap. 
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their  position  under  the  guns  of  the  men-of-war  while  ten  batteaux  attended  them 
in  their  landing. 

In  another  twinkling  the  surface  of  the  lower  bay  was  covered  with  the 
flotilla  rowing  swiftly  toward  the  Long  Island  shore.  The  galleys  and  batteaux 
sailed  in  advance,  passing  over  the  shoal  water,  where  the  big  ships  could  not  go 
and  firing  from  their  bow  guns  as  they  approached  the  landing.  Before  midday 
fifteen  thousand  men  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  horses  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  light  dragoons  had  been  put  ashore  at  De  Nyse’s  Point. 

All  the  troops  were  in  battle  array  fully  equipped  for  action.  As  they  crossed 
the  Narrows  they  stood  erect  in  the  tossing  boats,  musket  in  hand  and  ready 
to  leap  ashore.  The  scarlet  coats  and  cloaks  were  newly  furbished,  their  steel 
glistened,  their  bands  and  bagpipes  played  martial  music.  Indeed  it  was  a  dress 
parade  meant  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  inspire  confidence  in  all.  Forty  field 
pieces  were  landed  by  the  artillery. 

The  advance  force  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis  was  composed 
of  the  light  infantry  and  reserves  of  grenadiers  and  foot,  4,000  strong.  It  was 
landed  at  Bath  Beach  between  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway  and  22d  Avenue. 

The  second  division  landed  at  De  Nyse’s  ferry  where  the  English  and  High¬ 
landers  were  the  first  to  leap  ashore.  The  whole  embarcation  was  directed  by 
Commodore  Hotham  and  was  carried  out  with  military  precision. 

The  sight  drew  crowds  to  the  shore,  sightseers  and  farmers  who  hastened 
to  swear  allegiance  for  their  own  protection,  while  others  fled  to  the  American 
lines.  The  British  commanders  found  no  dearth  of  Tories  to  lead  them  to  the 
passes  through  the  American  lines. 

Washington’s  inner  line  was  intended  to  cover  his  retreat,  to  hold  the  entrance 
to  Buttermilk  Channel  and  the  East  River  and  if  necessary,  harass  the  enemy  in 
New  York  with  forts  on  higher  ground  to  force  an  evacuation  as  he  had  done  on 
Dorchester  Heights  above  Boston.  He  threw  out  another  line  two  miles  from 
the  first  and  in  places  even  farther  away  where  he  intended  to  meet  the  enemy 
and  check  his  progress.  It  followed  the  natural  defenses  along  the  range  of  hills 
that  runs  through  Greenwood,  Prospect  Park  and  Evergreen  Cemetery.  The 
range  rises  in  amphitheatre  along  the  border  of  the  alluvial  plain  which  at  that 
time  lay  spread  out  in  unbroken  beauty  to  the  sea.  Across  this  plain  the  enemy 
must  advance  through  the  passes  which  were  strongly  held  by  the  Americans. 

The  British  were  seven  miles  from  the  Americans  and  had  reached  the  shore 
without  opposition.  Their  line  was  extended  from  the  Narrows  through  New 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend  to  the  village  of  Flatlands. 

Howe  forthwith  detached  Cornwallis  to  occupy  Flatbush  with  the  reserve, 
two  battalions  of  Light  Infantry  and  Colonel  Donop’s  corps,  with  six  field  pieces. 
He  was  not  to  risk  an  attack  upon  the  pass  if  he  found  it  occupied.  As  Cornwallis 
advanced  toward  Flatbush  Colonel  Edward  Hand  held  the  higher  ground  with 
a  regiment  of  rifles  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  burning  haystacks  and  crops  and 
driving  off  the  cattle.  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  performed  the  same  service 
in  the  direction  of  the  Shore  Road.  Hand  took  up  a  position  in  Flatbush  village, 
prepared  for  a  strong  stand.  A  half  moon  battery  had  been  thrown  diagonally 
across  the  main  street  just  north  of  Judge  Martense’s  house.  A  deep  ditch  on  the 
northerly  side  afforded  better  protection  to  the  Americans.  It  was  intended 
to  obstruct  the  way  to  the  Battle  Pass  in  Prospect  Park,  now  a  busy  thoroughfare 
used  by  thousands  of  automobiles  every  day.  As  soon  as  he  was  established  in 
New  Utrecht  Howe  sent  Cornwallis  to  Flatbush  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  He  took 
along  the  corps  of  yagers  Donop  commanded  and  the  grenadiers.  He  also  had 
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six  field  pieces.  Cornwallis  halted  at  Gravesend  and  pushed  Donop’s  corps 
forward  to  Flatbush.  Hand  retreated  in  good  order  under  the  fire  of  the  British 
field  guns,  but  the  next  morning  he  attacked  the  Hessians  until  a  field  piece  forced 
him  to  retire.  That  afternoon  he  drove  the  Hessian  left  back  upon  the  main 
body.  South  of  the  village  church  a  desperate  stand  was  made  and  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  sent  the  Hessians  indoors.  They  cut  loop  holes  in  the  walls  of  houses 
and  returned  the  American  fire.  The  invaders  again  brought  up  their  field  guns 
and  scattered  the  Americans  who  fired  houses  and  buildings  in  their  retreat.  A 
stronger  force  of  Americans  returned  the  next  day  to  harass  the  Hessians  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  but  the  superior  artillery  of  the  enemy  forced  them  to  with¬ 
draw.  The  methods  of  the  Americans  proved  particularly  galling  to  the  Hessians 
and  they  were  rested  from  the  24th  to  the  25th. 

Indeed  on  the  23d  and  all  day  on  the  24th  the  British  did  not  move.  The 
explanation  is  that  Howe  thought  he  would  have  to  meet  40,000  Americans  and 
wanted  more  time  for  preparation.  Had  he  known  the  truth  he  might  have 
pushed  forward  and  captured  the  American  Army.  While  his  sensuous,  sluggish 
nature  prevented  him  from  energetic  action  he  never  was  hostile  to  the  Americans 
at  heart,  or  in  sympathy,  and  was  a  negative  supporter  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought.  In  reality  he  proved  to  be  more  than  once  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the 
cause  of  American  freedom. 

Cornwallis  was  restive  under  Hand’s  sniping  as  he  lay  inactive  at  Flatbush 
under  strict  orders  not  to  move.  When  he  ordered  the  Hessians  back  to  their 
positions  on  the  26th  the  American  sharpshooters  had  become  so  aggressive  that 
Cornwallis  withdrew  Donop’s  force  to  Flatlands,  to  the  chagrin  and  vexation 
of  its  chief. 

Lieutenant  General  De  Heister  crossed  on  the  25th  with  two  brigades  of 
Hessians.  He  took  post  at  Flatbush  on  the  26th  while  Cornwallis  withdrew  to 

Flatlands.  At  nine  o’clock  that  night  the  van  of  the  army  under  Sir  Henry 

Clinton,  consisting  of  the  Light  Dragoons  and  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  the 
reserve  under  Cornwallis,  the  First  Brigade  and  the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  10,000 
men  with  fourteen  field  pieces,  began  to  move  from  Flatlands  cross  country 

through  New  Lots,  now  East  New  York,  to  seize  the  Jamaica  pass  extending 

along  the  heights  through  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  strike  the  American  rear. 
The  pass  ran  about  three  miles  from  Bedford  on  the  road  to  Jamaica. 

Washington  had  been  on  Long  Island  the  whole  of  the  day.  It  was  his 
habit  always  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  enemy.  It  is  regarded  as  beyond 
question  that  he  rode  to  the  Flatbush  pass  and  from  there  surveyed  the  British 
in  Flatbush  village.  The  highest  point  where  he  naturally  would  go  is  at  the 
water  tower.  A  soldier  who  survived  the  war  told  years  after  of  having  seen 
Washington  and  others  looking  at  the  enemy  with  their  glasses.  Washington 
that  day  wrote  to  Hancock,  the  President  of  Congress:  “We  are  led  to  think 
the  enemy  mean  to  land  the  main  body  of  their  army  on  Long  Island  and  make 
their  grand  push  there.” 

While  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  were  making  the  decisive  outflanking  march 
the  remainder  of  the  British  army  drew  closer  to  the  American  lines  along  the 
ridge  of  hills  but  waited  for  the  signal  to  charge  the  passes. 

The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy.  At  two  in  the  morning  Clinton  had 
reached  East  New  York.  There  the  road  crossed  Shoemaker’s  Bridge  over  a 
creek  emptying  into  Jamaica  Bay.  The  British  struck  out  across  the  fields  to 
make  time.  They  rested  in  front  of  Howard’s  Half  Way  House,  where  Broad¬ 
way  meets  Fulton  Street.  Five  young  officers  sent  out  by  Sullivan  to  give  him 
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warning  were  captured  by  the  unexpected  move,  and  the  information  he  expected 
from  them  was  not  received.  The  only  American  patrol  that  was  watching  the 
vital  point  of  the  battlefield  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Clinton. 

The  capture  was  made  near  a  white  oak  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  east  of  Howard’s.  The  prisoners  were  Lieutenants  Troup  and  Dunscomb, 
Columbia  students,  Lieutenants  VanWagenen,  Gilliland,  and  Adjutant  Jeronimus 
Hoogland. 

Howard’s  Half  Way  House,  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  as  it  was  called,  was 
a  rambling  farmhouse  where  Broadway  intersects  Fulton  Street.  The  family 
were  all  asleep  on  the  morning  of  August  27  when  the  barroom  door  was  burst 
open  by  the  guard  and  the  tavern  keeper,  William  Howard,  was  brought  before 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  generals.  Lord  William  Howe,  Lord 
Percy,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  were  in  the  room.  The  road  to  Bedford 
village  wound  through  the  wooded  hills  and  swamps  with  such  deviousness 
that  it  was  called  a  pass.  The  British  officers  were  convinced  that  the  Americans 
had  posted  a  large  force  there,  and  it  was  their  purpose  to  outflank  this  force  and 
reach  the  plain  beyond  without  attracting  attention. 

Howard  was  the  only  person  available  who  could  lead  them  around  the  road. 
The  Rockaway  Path,  as  it  was  called,  led  from  the  junction  of  the  Fresh  Pond 
Road  with  the  New  Bushwick  Lane,  near  the  north  entrance  to  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  through  the  forest  by  the  chapel  to  the  Jamaica  Road.  The  bridle 
path  mentioned  in  Howe’s  report  is  still  traceable  in  the  cemetery. 

Major  William  Howard,  son  of  the  innkeeper,  was  fourteen  at  the  time. 
He  often  related  the  experiences  of  the  night  in  after  years.  He  said : 

“About  2  o’clock  I  was  awakened  by  a  soldier  at  the  side  of  my  bed.  I  dressed  and 
went  to  the  barroom  where  I  saw  my  father  standing  in  one  corner,  with  three  British  soldiers 
before  him  with  muskets  and  bayonets  fixed.  The  army  was  lying  in  the  field  in  front  of  the 
house.  I  remember  the  market  men  had  nearly  all  gone  before  the  troops  appeared. 

“General  Howe  and  another  officer  were  standing  in  the  barroom.  Howe  wore  a 
camlet  cloak  over  his  regimentals.  After  asking  for  a  glass  of  liquor  from  the  bar,  he  entered 
into  familiar  conversation  with  my  father,  and  among  things  said :  ‘I  must  have  some  one 
of  you  to  show  me  over  the  Rockaway  Path  around  the  pass.’ 

“My  father  replied:  ‘We  belong  to  the  other  side,  General,  and  can’t  serve  you  against 
our  duty.’  Howe  replied :  ‘That’s  all  right,  stick  to  your  country,  or  stick  to  your  principles, 
but,  Howard,  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  must  guide  my  men  over  the  hill.'  My  father  made 
some  further  objection,  but  was  silenced  by  the  General,  who  said:  ‘You  have  no  alternative. 
If  you  refuse  I  shall  have  you  shot  through  the  head.’ 

“My  father,  thus  compelled  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  was  marched  out  under  a 
guard,  who  had  orders  to  shoot  him  if  he  attempted  to  desert,  and  I  was  taken  along  with 
him.  The  Rockaway  Path  was  a  wood  road  which  led  around  to  the  east  of  the  Kings 
Highway  under  the  brow  of  the  hill  (now  Evergreen  Cemetery)  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Furman’s 
garden,  to  a  place  on  the  Bushwick  Lane  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  turn  in  the 
Kings  Highway,  where  it  runs  straight  to  Brooklyn.  The  place  where  the  British  came 
out  into  the  cleared  fields  is  now  near  the  north  gate  of  the  cemetery. 

“The  pioneers  came  just  behind  us  and  sawed  down  the  trees  which  came  in  the  way 
of  the  cannon,  as  the  noise  made  by  felling  them  with  axes,  it  was  expected,  would  alarm 
the  Americans.  In  the  march  from  New  Utrecht  to  the  tavern,  the  guns  had  been  drawn 
by  four  horses,  but  here  the  leaders  were  removed  from  one-half  of  them  and  six  horses 
attached  to  the  others,  which  then  were  drawn  up  the  hill  at  full  gallop.  From  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  the  Bushwick  side  they  descended  to  the  land  near  where  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn, 
ends.  There  they  wheeled  west  and  marched  through  the  fields  to  a  big  tree  which  stood  at 
a  turn  in  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  road  two  or  three  hundred  yards  north  Simondson’s 
new  tavern,  near  Reid  Avenue  and  Macdonough  Street.  By  this  maneuvre  the  British  had 
completely  outflanked  the  position  in  the  hills  supposed  to  be  guarded,  coming  upon  the  road 
which  passed  through  them,  more  than  a  mile  below  the  pass.  All  this  was  unnecessary, 
for  the  pass  was  wholly  unguarded.  On  reaching  the  turn  in  the  Jamaica  road,  my  father 
and  myself  were  released  and  sent  back  to  the  tavern,  which  we  found  surrounded  by  the 
guard.  As  the  passes  where  they  expected  to  find  Americans  were  left  open  the  British 
supposed  the  forces  had  been  withdrawn  to  fall  upon  them  at  some  other  point.’’ 
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The  panting  horses  drew  the  artillery  up  the  hill  obliquely  and  paused  on 
the  brow  for  breath.  The  army  came  out  at  Baker’s  tavern  by  the  Gowanus 
Road  and  the  British  gained  the  Rockaway  Pass. 

Clinton  promptly  brought  up  a  column  of  light  infantry  and  secured  the 
heights.  By  daybreak  the  army  had  come  up,  occupied  the  pass,  and  thus  decided 
the  battle.  The  move  was  anticipated  by  Sullivan  and  dreaded  by  him,  and 
what  he  feared  had  come  upon  the  Americans. 

Early  on  Thursday,  the  day  of  battle,  Sir  Peter  Parker  made  a  feint  against 
New  York  with  the  “Asia,”  64;  the  “Renown”  of  50  guns;  ships  of  the  line,  and 
the  frigates  Roebuck”  and  “Repulse.”  A  north  wind  interfered  with  its  success 
and  Washington  hurried  over  to  Long  Island.  The  “Roebuck,”  leading  this 
detached  squadron,  was  able  to  fetch  northward  sufficiently  to  exchange  a  few 
shots  with  Fort  Defiance  on  Red  Hook. 

Sullivan  commanded  the  American  center  along  the  ridge  in  Prospect  Park. 
He  had  strung  out  a  thin  line  from  the  bay  along  the  crest,  concealed  among 
the  woods,  almost  to  Bushwick.  For  five  days  the  Americans  waited,  and  for 
five  days  the  British  led  them  to  think  they  were  going  to  attack  the  ridge  from 
the  south  in  force.  The  right  was  held  by  Stirling,  the  first  to  begin  the  fight, 
the  last  to  leave  the  field.  Long  before  daybreak  Howe  sent  Grant  with  two 
brigades  composed  of  four  regiments  each  to  attack  him.  The  British  left 
Flatbush  by  two  routes  and  met  near  the  Red  Lion  Inn  where  Stirling  had 
headquarters.  One  body  followed  the  shore ;  the  other  crossed  by  Martense’s 
Lane,  which  now  skirts  Greenwood  on  the  south.  It  connected  the  Flatbush- 
New  Utrecht  Road  with  the  Gowanus  Road. 

Putnam  heard  of  this  advance  early  and  by  three  o’clock  had  ordered  Stirling 
to  go  out  against  him  with  the  two  regiments  most  available.  Hazlet’s  Delaware 
boys  and  Smallwood’s  Pennsylvania  musketeers  followed  him.  The  colonels 
were  absent  and  Stirling  took  command.  Half  a  mile  out  they  came  up  with 
Colonel  Samuel  J.  Atlee  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  Pennsylvania  musketeers 
falling  back  before  the  British.  Stirling  ordered  Atlee  into  the  hills  overlooking 
Martense’s  Lane  especially  to  prevent  the  foe  from  crossing  a  swamp  directly  in 
his  path.  Although  his  men  had  not  been  under  fire  and  were  without  cover, 
Atlee  sustained  the  British  artillery  and  rifle  attack  until  Stirling  could  form 
his  brigade.  With  two  more  Delaware  companies  added  to  his  force,  Atlee  was 
shoved  over  to  the  left  toward  Sullivan’s  right  to  prevent  a  flanking  movement  of 
the  Hessians  around  Stirling’s  left  where  General  Parsons  commanded. 

Parsons  had  part  of  Huntington’s  Connecticut  regiment  with  him,  but  his 
entire  force  never  exceeded  three  hundred.  Several  times  the  little  command 
was  attacked  by  two  British  regiments  and  as  often  it  repulsed  them  with 
loss.  The  Americans  took  twelve  or  fourteen  wounded  prisoners  and  gave  them 
the  best  care  at  hand. 

Atlee  saw  a  hill  of  clear  ground  three  hundred  yards  away  and  struck  out 
to  reach  it  at  a  forced  march  before  the  British  came  up,  but  he  was  too  late. 
Huntington’s  pickets  from  Connecticut  were  already  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Atlee  wheeled  the  entire  force  to  the  right  and  marched  it  up  the  hill  abreast. 
The  enemy  behind  a  natural  breastwork  opened  fire  and  with  good  aim  would 
have  annihilated  the  Americans. 

Atlee  halted  and  fell  back  a  few  paces.  Captain  Stedman  with  the  Delaware 
men  left  him,  except  Lieutenants  Stewart  and  Harney  with  sixteen  privates, 
taking  along  some  of  his  own  men.  He  ordered  the  remainder  to  advance  and 
aim  aright.  The  troops  obeyed  like  veterans,  and  charged  the  enemy  who  fled. 
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Twelve  British  were  killed  and  a  lieutenant  and  four  privates  wounded.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Parry  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  Atlee  sent  four  soldiers 
with  his  body  to  Brooklyn. 

Atlee  held  the  hill,  which  was  attacked  by  the  British  from  behind  a  stone 
fence,  until  the  Americans  forced  them  to  flee  to  join  the  left  wing  of  their 
army.  Twenty  minutes  later  a  second  attempt  was  made  upon  the  hill,  but  the 
British  were  forced  to  run  after  a  heavy  fire  which  lasted  fifteen  minutes. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Grant  was  killed  and  early  reports  confounded  him  with  the 
General.  Atlee  had  but  one  private  wounded.  A  third  attack  was  repulsed  in 
fifteen  minutes  and  Atlee  was  eager  to  pursue.  The  Forty-second  Royal  High¬ 
landers  was  advancing  to  support  the  British,  but  was  satisfied  merely  to  cover 
their  retreat.  The  enemy  had  a  large  number  wounded.  The  hill  is  at  the 
western  boundary  of  Greenwood  near  Battle  Hill. 

When  the  British  finally  attacked  in  the  rear  Atlee  moved  off  to  the  right, 
only  to  find  that  Stirling  had  gone  away  without  him.  He  came  up  with  General 
Parsons,  who  had  commanded  the  left.  They  determined  to  break  through  the 
enemy  and  reach  Brooklyn;  but  Atlee  did  not  see  the  general  again.  He  found 
himself  surrounded  by  Hessians  and  Highlanders,  and  surrendered  to  the  Scots 
with  about  twenty-three  men.  The  prisoners  were  led  to  Howe’s  headquarters 
at  Bedford. 

Having  sent  Atlee  eastward,  Stirling  ordered  Captain  Carpenter  with  two  field 
pieces  to  occupy  Battle  Hill  and  sweep  the  road.  He  placed  Kichline’s  Riflemen 
along  the  hedge  under  the  hill  and  along  the  road,  and  took  position  on  the  hill 
himself.  Under  this  double  fire  the  British  advanced  line  fell  back.  Grant’s  line 
rested  on  the  shore  in  front  of  Bluckie’s  Barracks.  This  was  the  Dutch  name 
for  a  small  hill  on  Gowanus  Cove  where  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street 
intersect  and  where  the  Gowanus  Road  passed  at  the  time.  The  swamp  Atlee 
defended  where  the  British  received  their  first  check  was  north  of  the  hill.  It  was 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

Five  hours  passed  after  Grant  encountered  Stirling  before  the  American 
lines  eastward  were  engaged.  The  Hessians  came  up  near  enough  to  draw  the 
American  fire.  Sullivan,  still  uncertain  about  the  purpose  of  the  enemy,  rode 
out  from  the  inner  lines  to  the  Flatbush  Pass  about  nine  o’clock  to  reconnoitre. 
Miles  was  on  the  extreme  left  when  Sullivan  accompanied  Putnam  on  his  rounds 
the  night  before.  He  suggested  that  the  mounted  patrol  be  sent  out  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  Jamaica  Pass. 

Sullivan  stayed  at  the  redoubt  at  the  Valley  Road,  where  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery  had  been  mounted  to  guard  the  Port  Road.  It  was  near  the  Dongan 
Oak  which  the  Americans  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  war.  The  historic  tree 
mentioned  by  Dongan  in  the  Patent  he  gave  as  one  of  the  boundary  marks  between 
Brooklyn  and  Flatbush  was  felled  across  the  pass  to  obstruct  the  British  and  it 
served  well.  Today  a  shaft  surmounted  by  a  bronze  eagle  shows  where  it  stood. 
The  woods  to  the  south  were  impassable  and  a  morass  lay  at  the  north.  The  Port 
Road  no  longer  exists.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  was  a  lane  running 
from  Flatbush  Avenue  to  the  East  River  following  the  line  of  First  Street  and 
crossing  Freeke’s  mill  dam.  One  report  says  that  Sullivan  sent  eight  hundred 
men  to  strengthen  Stirling.  Henshaw  with  the  Massachusetts  regiment  and 
Johnson  with  the  New  Jersey  regiment  formed  the  main  strength  at  the  center. 
Everything  was  to  his  satisfaction  except  the  lull,  and  that  was  ominous,  but  it 
did  not  last  long.  Sullivan’s  right  extended  over  toward  Greenwood,  where 
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Atlee  on  Stirling’s  left  almost  joined  him.  His  left  was  thrown  out  eastward 
and  rested  on  the  horizon. 

Colonel  Samuel  Miles  with  his  Pennsylvania  regiment  had  been  stationed  in 
the  Bedford  Pass,  and  the  woods  beyond,  stretching  almost  to  the  Jamaica  Pass. 
With  him  also  were  two  Connecticut  regiments — in  all  one  thousand  men.  The 
Bedford  Pass  was  half  a  mile  south  of  Bedford  village,  where  the  old  Clove 
(Cleft)  Road  crossed  the  Flatbush  and  Bedford  boundary  line.  It  was  also 
three  miles  west  of  the  Jamaica  Turnpike. 

Miles  afterwards  told  what  happened :  For  four  days  he  had  been  watching 
for  the  British  and  now  he  had  disappeared.  He  had  expected  them,  on  his 
flank ;  they  appeared  in  his  rear.  The  day  before  the  battle  Sullivan  cam©  to 
his  camp  and  Miles  reported  that  he  believed  the  enemy  would  fall  on  the 
Jamaica  Road.  He  hoped  there  would  be  troops  on  hand  to  watch  him.  When 
Miles  heard  the  desultory  skirmishing  at  Flatbush  Pass  the  next  morning  he 
set  out  in  that  direction.  Colonel  Wyllys  met  him  at  the  Bedford  Pass  and  told 
him  they  were  to  defend  the  Bedford  Road. 

“Colonel  Wyllys  bearing  a  Continental,  and  I  a  state  commission,”  said  Miles,  “I  was 
obliged  to  submit  but  I  told  him  I  was  convinced  the  enemy’s  main  body  would  take  the 
Jamaica  road,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  their  coming  along  the  road  he  was  then 
guarding,  and  if  he  would  not  let  me  proceed  to  where  the  firing  was,  I  would  return  and 
endeavor  to  get  into  the  Jamaica  road  before  General  Howe.  To  this  he  consented.”  After 
marching  two  miles  through  the  woods  Miles  arrived  within  sight  of  the  Jamaica  road,  “only 
to  see  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  full  march  between  me  and  our  lines,  and  the  baggage 
guard  just  coming  into  the  road.” 

Miles  sent  a  messenger  to  Putnam  post  haste  with  the  information,  but  the 
messenger  scarcely  traveled  faster  than  the  enemy. 

Miles  at  first  thought  he  would  cut  his  way  through  to  the  Sound,  but  he 
decided  to  attempt  a  retreat  to  camp.  There  was  an  interval  of  three  miles  to 
cover  and  the  enemy  held  the  ground.  After  a  few  encounters  in  the  woods 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Broadhead,  the  lieutenant  colonel,  and  his  men 
marching  single  file  scattered  through  the  woods  and  most  of  them  reached 
the  camp. 

The  British,  flushed  with  victory,  had  gained  the  American  rear.  The 
doubts,  the  arduous  nights,  had  given  way  to  high  spirits.  The  bands  struck  up ; 
the  soldiers  yelled  and  cheered.  At  nine  o’clock  two  heavy  signal  guns  were 
fired  to  tell  De  Heister  of  this  success.  Their  light  infantry  and  dragoons  were 
driving  in  the  remnants  of  the  broken  detachments  of  Miles,  Broadhead  and 
Wyllys.  Sullivan  turned  toward  the  oncoming  British  who  were  advancing 
with  fixed  bayonets,  leaving  the  pickets  on  the  south  to  fall  back  before  the 
Hessians.  The  Americans  there  lost  three  field  pieces  defended  heroically  to 
the  last. 

When  he  heard  the  signal  guns,  De  Heister  ordered  Donop  to  carry  the  pass, 
and  the  Hessians  swarmed  over  the  plain  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying. 
The  grenadiers  and  yagers  led,  while  the  brigades  under  De  Heister  followed. 
They  deployed  along  the  ridge  and  fell  fiercely  upon  the  retreating  Americans 
as  they  came  up  trying  to  reach  their  camp.  To  some  of  the  wounded  they 
were  pitiless. 

As  the  Americans  had  been  driven  toward  them  the  Hessians  took  most 
of  the  prisoners.  At  ten  o’clock,  Miles,  Broadhead,  Wyllys,  Wills,  Johnson, 
Henshaw,  and  Cornell  were  trying  to  reach  the  inner  lines  at  double  quick, 
some  in  groups,  some  in  battalions,  some  singly,  in  the  fields,  the  woods  or  on 
the  slopes.  They  met  the  British  light  infantry;  the  dragoons  charged;  the 
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Hessians  bayoneted  them.  Shouts  and  cries  echoed  through  the  woods  as  both 
sides  fought  desperately.  The  Americans  reached  their  lines,  save  for  about 
half  of  Miles’  command.  Colonel  Johnston  of  New  Jersey  was  killed. 
Knowlton’s  rangers  saved  themselves  by  their  legs.  Sullivan  escaped  capture 
until  noon  when  he  was  found  hiding  in  a  field  of  maize  by  three  Hessian 
grenadiers. 

Stirling  was  left  on  the  field.  Whether  Sullivan  ordered  him  to  retreat  or 
whether  he  received  those  orders  is  a  mooted  question,  but  he  stood  his  ground 
to  the  last.  He  animated  the  young  troops  under  him  to  fight  and  die  like 
veterans. 

A  third  signal  gun  told  Grant  that  Stirling  was  surrounded.  Still  Sullivan 
was  holding  him  back.  As  soon,  however,  as  Stirling  saw  himself  surrounded 
on  all  sides  he  acted  on  his  own  judgment  and  fell  back  from  Grant’s  force 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  only  to  find  Cornwallis  with  two  regiments 
holding  the  Gowanus  Road,  his  only  line  of  retreat.  The  Gowanus  Creek  and 
marsh  at  their  widest  part  were  on  his  left.  Stirling  told  his  men  to  cross  the 
best  they  could  and  a  large  number  waded  or  swam  to  safety  while  Stirling 
with  Major  Gist  and  half  the  Marylanders  threw  themselves  on  Cornwallis  to 
protect  the  crossing. 

Stirling  with  Smallwood’s  regiment  of  Marylanders  under  Major  Gist  were 
vastly  outnumbered  yet  unflinching  as  they  formed  at  Tenth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  pressed  forward  along  the  Gowanus  Road  under  a  pitiless  fire  from 
the  enemy  who  was  well  sheltered.  Cornwallis  was  driven  back  upon  the  stone 
Cortelyou  house,  where  a  couple  of  canister  guns  stopped  the  little  force.  Three 
times  the  young  Marylanders  charged  the  house,  driving  the  gunners  from  their 
cannon.  At  last  they  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers  in  a  fight  of  terrific 
slaughter  which  lasted  for  twenty  minutes. 

Washington  and  Putnam  watched  it  from  the  top  of  the  Ponkiesburgh 
fort,  between  Clinton  and  Court  Streets  in  Atlantic  Avenue.  Washington  was 
astounded  by  the  bravery  of  the  troops  and  as  he  saw  them  fall  he  wrung  his 
hands  and  cried  in  anguish:  “Great  God,  what  brave  fellows  I  must  this 
day  lose!” 

Fresh  troops  seeing  the  predicament  of  Cornwallis  came  up  and  saved  him. 
The  Americans  were  driven  into  a  cornfield  and  bayoneted  or  captured,  while  a 
few  crossed  the  Gowanus  marsh  and  reached  the  American  lines.  Only  nine 
were  left.  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  Smallwood’s  men  had  been 
killed.  The  fighting  ended  by  two  o’clock. 

Stirling  eluded  capture  by  the  British  and  was  able  to  reach  De  Heister’s 
camp  and  tender  him  his  sword.  He  had  enabled  his  command  to  reach  the 
safe  side  of  the  Gowanus  Creek  with  twenty-three  prisoners;  with  the  wet  and 
tattered  colors  of  Smallwood’s  regiment  which  had  come  out  to  meet  them  and 
prevent  pursuit.  Eight  men  were  drowned,  two  being  Hessian  prisoners. 

Parsons  looked  about,  as  did  Atlee,  to  find  that  the  American  line  had 
disappeared.  Many  of  his  men  were  taken.  After  hiding  all  night  in  the  woods 
with  seven  men,  he  gained  the  American  lines  in  the  morning. 

Among  the  killed  must  be  considered  Brigadier  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull 
of  Mystic,  Suffolk  County,  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York. 
He  was  ordered  to  drive  all  the  live  stock  from  the  shore  to  the  interior  before 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invading  army.  While  waiting  for  reinforcements 
at  Jamaica  he  was  surprised  by  British  Light  Horse  under  Captain  Oliver 
De  Lancey.  He  was  ordered  to  say:  “God  save  the  King!”  and,  refusing, 
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the  officers  hacked  him  on  the  arm  and  head  with  their  swords.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  to  the  British  hospital  at  New  Utrecht,  where  his  wife  arrived  before 
he  died.  He  was  fifty-four  years  old. 

John  Callender,  a  captain  who  quailed  before  the  enemy  on  his  first 
experience  in  battle  at  Bunker  Hill,  took  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
company  and  retrieved  his  reputation  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  When  his  men 
were  giving  way  before  the  enemy  he  took  command  of  the  battery  and  fought 
until  overwhelmed  by  the  foe.  Resolved  to  die  and  to  sell  his  life  dearly  he 
offered  his  breast  to  British  bayonets,  but  a  British  officer  spared  his  life. 
Washington  restored  him  to  his  command  and  ordered  his  conviction  for 
cowardice  erased  from  the  records  of  the  army.  He  sought  to  undo  the 
injustice  and  offered  him  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

PLOT  TO  SEIZE  WASHINGTON 

THE  Tory  preponderance  led  to  severe  measures  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Arrest  did  not  prove  sufficient.  A  resolution  that  all  arms  not  in  the  hands  of 
Patriots  should  be  seized  was  passed  September  16,  1775,  and  was  meant  to 
disarm  Long  Island  Loyalists.  It  was  not  enforced  with  rigor  and  finally  was 
dropped,  for  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  would  divide  the  Patriots.  Kings 
and  Queens  soon  after  were  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection  by  the  Provincial 
Congress  which  recommended  to  the  superior  body  at  Philadelphia  that  troops 
from  another  province  be  sent  to  occupy  the  counties.  Colonel  Heard,  with  six 
hundred  New  Jersey  militia  and  two  companies  of  regulars  under  Major  De  Hart, 
were  sent  accordingly  under  the  peremptory  orders  of  Congress  to  suppress  or 
pacify  the  Loyalists.  Twenty-six  names  of  men  in  Queens  were  singled  out  for 
arrest  and  a  list  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  who  had  voted  against  electing 
deputies  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  was  published.  Trade  and  intercourse  with 
them  were  forbidden.  They  were  liable  to  arrest  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  the 
county  line.  They  could  have  no  counsel  if  accused,  and  could  not  have  redress 
from  the  courts  for  any  injustice.  This  was  outlawry  on  suspicion  of  being 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  feeling  against  them  was  intense.  Even 
Washington  was  led  to  believe  at  one  time  that  the  Long  Island  Tories  should 
be  exterminated. 

While  the  Continental  Congress  forbade  severity  in  enforcing  its  order  to 
the  troops,  the  reverse  was  practiced.  Heard  was  moderate,  but  troops  bent 
on  such  an  errand  are  followed  by  the  outcasts  of  society.  De  Hart’s  regulars 
picked  up  volunteers  from  everywhere  and  the  barbarities  of  victors  in  a  con¬ 
quered  country  were  visited  upon  the  farmers  of  Queens  County  along  the  road 
from  Hell  Gate  to  Jamaica.  First  Jamaica  was  the  scene  of  operations;  Tories 
were  forced  to  swear  allegiance.  Hempstead  was  next  in  turn,  but  there  the 
Continental  troops  turned  upon  the  vagabonds,  their  allies,  and  drove  them  off 
the  island. 

From  Hempstead  Colonel  Heard  sent  out  scouting  parties  to  Oyster  Bay, 
Flushing  and  other  places  and  gathered  in  a  thousand  weapons.  Few  were 
serviceable;  the  Tories  had  been  plundered  and  reduced,  but  the  sentiment  was 
not  diminished.  Wrongs  cruelly  inflicted  aroused  active  hatred  where  before 
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there  was  only  watchful  waiting.  The  prisoners  were  not  long  detained,  and 
the  only  persons  to  gain  any  advantage  from  the  expedition  were  the  bandits  who 
followed  the  army. 

Washington  saw  the  importance  of  New  York  and  its  surroundings  at  the 
outset  of  the  war.  He  approved  the  project  which  followed  of  raising  four 
regiments  of  Whigs  on  Long  Island,  even  by  draft,  as  its  proper  quota  of  the 
army.  The  effort  failed,  and  Congress  was  loathe  to  take  extreme  measures, 
for  New  York  itself  was  far  from  a  unit  for  the  Patriot  cause.  Washington 
wrote  to  General  Charles  Lee,  the  Military  Governor  of  New  York  and  Long 
Island : 

“I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  Congress  countermanded  the  embarcation  of 
the  two  regiments  intended  against  the  Tories  of  Long  Island.  They,  I  doubt  not, 
had  their  reasons ;  but  to  me  it  appears  that  the  period  is  arriving  when  nothing 
less  than  the  most  decisive  measures  should  be  pursued.” 

Lee  was  the  military  engineer  who  planned  the  fortifications  from  the 
Wallabout  to  Gowanus  and  began  the  work.  While  it  was  in  progress  American 
sentinals  stood  in  line  along  the  shore  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
British  fleet  in  the  harbor,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  out  parties  to  take 
what  his  troops  needed  from  the  farms.  He  was  arbitrary,  did  what  he  chose, 
and  ignored  even  the  orders  of  Congress.  He  hunted  down  the  Tories  and 
brought  down  their  undying  hatred  on  the  American  cause.  Their  opportunity 
to  repay  the  outrages  committed  came  with  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  now  close  at 
hand.  While  he  set  aside  the  expressed  commands  of  his  superiors,  he  ventured 
to  write  to  Congress  in  defense  of  his  actions : 

“I  agree,  sir,  entirely  with  you  that  the  apprehension,  trial  and  punishment  of  citizens 
is  not  my  province,  but  that  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  But,  irregular  as  it  was,  I  had 
the  assurance  of  many  respectable  men  that  he  (Gale,  whose  arrest  had  provoked  complaint) 
was  a  most  dangerous  man  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  on  Long  Island,  where 
an  enemy  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  in  any  part  of  America.  However,  their  assur¬ 
ance  and  my  opinion  form  no  excuse,  and  I  heartily  repent  that  I  did  not  refer  him  to  you, 
his  proper  judges.  I  must  inform  you  now,  sir,  that  in  consequence  of  the  last  instructions 
from  the  new  Continental  Congress  to  put  this  city  and  its  environs  in  a  state  of  defense, 
I  have  ordered  Colonel  Ward  as  a  previous  measure  to  secure  the  whole  body  of  professed 
Tories  on  Long  Island.  With  the  enemy  at  our  door,  forms  must  be  dispensed  with.  My 
duty  to  you,  the  Continental  Congress,  and  to  my  own  conscience  have  dictated  the  necessity 
of  this  measure." 

The  great  round-up  of  Tories  was  thus  ushered  in.  Most  of  the  foremost 
leaders  had  taken  warning  and  fled.  Lee’s  methods  carried  out  chiefly  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Isaac  Sears,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  made  friends  for  the 
King.  A  few  arrests  were  made,  but  even  the  Whigs  protested  at  the  ruthless 
methods  of  Sears.  Daniel  Whitehead  Kissam  of  the  Great  Neck  Committee  of 
Safety  complained  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  but  the  Province  was  under  martial 
law  and  Lee  was  in  full  command.  He  wrote  Sears  another  letter  urging  even 
more  drastic  measures  against  the  Tories,  which  closed:  “You  are  therefore  to 
secure  their  persons,  and  send  them  up  without  loss  of  time,  as  irreclaimable 
enemies  to  their  country,  in  close  custody  to  Connecticut.  Richard  Hewlett  is  to 
have  no  conditions  offered  him,  but  to  be  secured  without  ceremony.” 

Congress  decided  on  a  new  course,  and  undertook  to  win  the  Island  rather 
than  antagonize  it.  The  day  after  he  wrote  his  last  letter  Lee  was  removed  from 
command  and  Lord  Stirling  put  in  charge.  His  name  was  William  Alexander, 
but  he  has  gone  into  history  by  his  Scotch  title,  which  the  British  government 
held  invalid.  He  was  surveyor  general  of  New  Jersey  when  war  began  and  he 
joined  Lee’s  army  with  a  regiment  from  his  home  province.  His  skill  as  an 
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engineer  made  him  invaluable  to  Lee  as  chief  assistant.  Placed  in  full  command 
he  carried  out  the  admirable  scheme  of  fortifications  for  the  defense  of  New 
York.  He  took  command  of  New  York  on  March  6,  1776. 

Long  Island  was  almost  in  open  insurrection.  Lee,  Ward,  and  Sears  had 
done  irreparable  damage  to  the  Patriot  cause.  Still  the  measures  taken  con¬ 
tinued  to  repel  the  farmers.  Captains  Birdseye  and  Nostrand  seized  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  small  boats  merely  suspected  of  carrying  supplies  to  the  fleet. 
Four  painted  wooden  guns  were  captured  when  the  boat  of  one  Jones,  a  pirate, 
was  sunk  by  Colonel  Ward.  The  Committees  of  Safety  acted  on  their  own 
behalf  throughout  the  island,  and  decided  to  disarm  all  Tories.  This  was  pursuant 
to  an  order  requiring  all  the  men  in  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk  Counties  to 
enroll)  in  the  militia.  Those  who  refused  to  obey  suffered  seizure  of  goods,  fines, 
and  arrest.  Suffolk  was  thoroughly  American.  Kings  and  Queens  were  unshaken 
in  their  growing  repugnance  to  the  measures  adopted  and  the  cause  they  served. 
Soldiers  obtained  by  such  methods  were  as  eager  to  save  themselves  from  bullets 
in  war  as  from  persecution  for  their  principles.  The  army  was  honeycombed 
with  compulsory  soldiers  and  many  of  them  were  spies.  The  jails  of  the  other 
colonies  were  filled  with  Loyalists,  mostly  from  Long  Island.  The  rigors  they 
endured  were  repaid  with  double  interest  by  Patriot  soldiers  amid  British  prison 
camps  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  horrors  of  the  “Old  Jersey”  and  other 
prison  ships  of  the  Wallabout. 

All  this  culminated  in  a  plot  to  abduct  Washington  hatched  on  Long  Island, 
but  widespread  in  the  province.  Tories  were  to  rise  and  seize  the  government. 
Fifty-six  persons  among  a  hundred  accused  of  sharing  in  it  lived  in  Kings  and 
Queens.  Captain  Richard  Hewlett  was  the  leader.  Warrants  were  issued  for 
Mayor  Matthews,  Colonel  Axtel,  Dr.  Samuel  Martin  of  Hempstead,  Dr.  Charles 
Arden  of  Jamaica,  Captain  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Flushing,  and  John  Rapalye 
of  Brooklyn,  but  all  escaped. 

Surgeon  William  Eustis  described  what  happened  in  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Boston,  in  part  as  follows : 

“General  Washington  was  to  have  been  the  first  victim  of  the  unheard  of  sacrifice ; 
our  magazines,  which,  as  you  know,  are  very  capacious,  were  to  have  been  blown  up ;  every 
general  officer  and  every  other  active  in  serving  his  country  in  the  field  was  to  have  been 
assassinated ;  our  cannon  were  to  have  been  spiked ;  and  in  short  every  accursed  scheme 
was  laid  to  give  us  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  had  plenty  of  money  and  gave  large 
bounties  and  larger  promises  to  those  who  were  engaged  to  serve  their  hellish  purposes.  In 
order  to  execute  their  design  upon  our  general  they  had  enlisted  one  or  two  from  his 
Excellency’s  Life  Guard  who  were  to  have  assassinated  him. 

“We  are  hanging  them  as  fast  as  we  find  them  out.  I  have  just  now  returned  from 
the  execution  of  one  of  the  General’s  Guard  (Thomas  Hickey).  He  was  the  first  that  has 
been  tried.  Yesterday  at  11  o’clock  he  received  sentence;  today  at  11  o’clock  he  was  hung  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  Few  of  our  countrymen  (as  you  may  well  imagine)  are 
concerned.  They  are  in  general  foreigners.  Upward  of  thirty  were  concerned ;  and  it  is 
said  General  Tryon  is  at  the  bottom.” 

Hickey  was  the  only  one  to  suffer  death.  The  fears  were  no  doubt  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  leaders  took  care  to  disappear  in  time.  Washington  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Boston  on  April  14  and  took  command  of  the  city,  its  fortifications 
and  defense.  On  May  21  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  the  Congress 
leaders.  On  June  14  he  was  back,  inspecting  the  fortifications  at  King’s  Bridge. 
The  belief  is  that  the  plot  was  hatched  in  his  absence  and  was  to  be  carried  out 
on  his  return.  Hickey  and  Lynch,  the  informers,  were  both  notorious  characters, 
and  counterfeiters. 

The  coast  opposite  Staten  Island  to  Rockaway  had  been  patrolled  since 
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Lee  took  command,  so  thoroughly  indeed  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
British  ships  except  for  the  most  daring  spirits.  Captain  Marinus  Willett  was 
sent  to  Jamaica  with  troops  but  he  was  not  able  to  find  any  person  for  whom 
he  had  a  warrant.  A  Loyalist  was  killed  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued,  and 
several  wounded  in  seizing  a  group  of  alleged  conspirators.  Repressive  measures 
against  the  Tories  were  redoubled,  but  their  spirit  could  not  be  crushed.  More 
over,  British  ships  were  gathering  in  the  bay  in  impressive  numbers  and  nobody 
could  be  blinded  to  their  meaning. 

Delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress  were  elected  on  August  19,  but  they 
never  met,  for  the  war  soon  gave  the  British  possession  of  Long  Island. 

George  Bethune  of  Jamaica  was  arrested  by  Colonel  Lasher,  suspected  of 
correspondence  with  the  British  army  and  navy  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of 
America.  Thus  having  evidence  that  the  Loyalists  contemplated  active  hostilities 
the  Patriots  determined  to  disarm  them  without  giving  the  impression  of  arbitrary 
measures.  They  resolved  to  seize  all  arms  fit  for  the  troops  which  should  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  not  signed  the  General  Association.  The 
owners  were  to  receive  compensation  or  the  return  of  their  weapons.  The  Loyalists 
were  incensed  still  further,  but  they  durst  not  resist  the  measure  enforced  in 
the  presence  of  Lasher’s  troops.  The  Loyalists  of  Jamaica  were  mustered  to 
resist  the  disarming  force.  Congress  sought  to  avoid  a  rupture  which  might 
incense  the  fanners  and  sent  Egbert  Benson,  a  delegate  from  Dutchess  County, 
to  try  peaceful  arguments,  but  the  people  were  too  angry  to  arbitrate.  Benson’s 
report  showed  that  coercion  would  hasten  a  conflict  for  which  Congress  was  ill 
prepared.  Queens  County  was  deemed  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

Captain  Richard  Hewlett,  the  Loyalist  leader,  had  commanded  a  company 
in  Abercrombie’s  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  had  followed  Colonel 
Bradstreet  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac.  He  was  ill  disposed  to  do  homage 
to  the  new  government  of  “shop-keepers  and  tradesmen,”  as  the  Loyalists  called 
it.  When  his  raiders,  two  hundred  and  sixty  strong,  were  besieged  at  Setauket 
by  General  Parsons  with  three  times  their  number,  he  asked  his  men  if  they 
desired  to  retreat.  They  responded  with  a  “No.”  “Then,”  replied  Hewlett,  “I’ll 
stick  to  you  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  left.”  The  assaulting  party  was  repulsed 
and  withdrawn  from  the  island. 

Major  Williams,  who  commanded  the  disarming  detachment,  had  been  his 
companion  in  the  French  War;  they  had  raised  their  companies  on  Long  Island 
and  had  been  with  Abercrombie  and  Bradstreet.  Knowing  each  other  as  they 
did,  each  was  alike  reluctant  to  try  conclusions  on  their  native  heath.  The  Whigs 
of  Jamaica  formed  a  company  sixty  strong  and  reported  to  the  Congress  in  New 
York.  New  Englanders  in  Great  Neck  and  Cow  Neck  declared  their  part  of 
the  township  independent  of  Hempstead,  which  had  adhered  to  the  crown.  This 
declaration  of  independence  signed  at  Cow  Neck  on  September  23,  1775,  was 
the  first  which  took  place  in  the  United  Colonies.  The  Congress  on  receiving 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  ordered  them  entered  at  large  upon  the  journal  and 
adopted  a  resolution  commending  the  action  taken.  This  was  followed  by  send¬ 
ing  commissions  to  the  officers  elected. 

When  the  election  was  held  in  Jamaica  on  November  7  to  choose  deputies 
to  the  new  Congress,  among  the  1,009  votes  cast,  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  were  in  favor  of  sending  deputies  while  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were 
against  it.  The  decision  staggered  the  Congress  and  balked  aggressive  action  for 
a  time. 

Captain  Richard  Hewlett  saw  clearly  the  inevitable  conflict  would  soon  begin, 
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and  gathered  arms  for  the  event.  The  Provincial  Congress  appealed  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  body  for  advice,  and  that  advice  was  promptly  given  and  as  promptly 
backed  by  a  regiment  of  troops.  Colonel  Heard  of  New  Jersey  was  sent  to 
Queens  County  with  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  minute  men  from  his  own 
state  and  two  companies  of  regulars  from  Lord  Stirling’s  command.  He  was 
ordered  to  arrest  twenty-six  suspected  leaders,  while  the  voters  of  Jamaica, 
almost  eight  hundred  in  number,  were  proscribed  for  having  exercised  the  right 
of  suffrage.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  trade  or  have  intercourse  with  them ; 
they  were  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  the  moment  they  crossed  the 
boundary  of  the  county;  no  lawyer  was  to  defend  them  if  accused  of  crime,  or 
to  prosecute  any  claim  for  debt,  or  action  for  protection  from  outrage  or  robbery. 
And  the  names  of  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  voters  were  ordered  pub¬ 
lished  for  a  month  in  the  newspapers  of  the  colony. 

Congress  had  ordered  Colonel  Heard  to  carry  out  his  instructions  with 
"dispatch,  secrecy,  order,  and  humanity.”  Unfortunately,  Major  De  Hart,  who 
commanded  the  three  hundred  men  from  Stirling’s  division,  was  joined  in 
New  York  by  a  volunteer  organization  of  the  reckless  and  abandoned  rabble, 
who  possessed  all  the  vices  of  the  camp.  De  Hart  was  joined  by  Colonel  Heard 
at  Hell  Gate  and  the  expedition  crossed  to  Long  Island,  proceeding  first  to  dis¬ 
arm  Newtown.  Going  on  to  Jamaica  the  next  day,  Heard  surprised  and  disarmed 
the  farmers  along  the  way  and  arrested  others.  Houses  off  the  main  road  were 
forced  and  owners  suspected  of  being  Loyalists  dragged  from  their  homes.  Bar¬ 
barities  were  perpetrated  on  such  an  enormous  scale  that  the  regulars  and  minute 
men  were  horrified  at  the  license  practiced.  The  Jersey  men  were  themselves 
mostly  prosperous  farmers  who  scorned  the  pillage  and  depredations  of  the 
marauding  New  York  contingent.  At  the  round-up  of  captives  in  Jamaica  in 
January,  1776,  those  who  had  voted  against  sending  deputies  to  the  Congress 
were  required  to  sign  a  pledge  of  neutrality,  while  those  who  refused  were  carried 
along  as  prisoners. 

Captain  Richard  Hewlett  gathered  the  Loyalists  at  Hempstead  and  stout 
opposition  to  the  disarming  force  was  expected,  but  they  were  outnumbered  so 
greatly  that  the  inhabitants  gave  up  their  arms  and  submitted  as  the  troops 
advanced,  or  fled  to  the  thickets.  Still  others  rowed  through  the  salt  marshes 
and  took  refuge  on  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  At  Hempstead  De  Hart’s  regulars 
and  volunteers  were  ordered  back  to  New  York  on  account  of  their  intolerable 
behavior.  Colonel  Heard  has  left  a  record  of  humane  conduct.  He  lessened  the 
rigors  of  imprisonment  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  He  treated  all  persons 
humanely,  and  permitted  others  to  remain  at  home  until  the  time  appointed  for 
an  interview.  Freed  from  De  Hart’s  marauders,  Heard  reached  Jericho  with 
seven  hundred  men.  His  scouting  parties  gathered  in  nineteen  proscribed  Loyal¬ 
ists  from  Cedar  Swamp,  Hempstead  Harbor,  Flushing,  Norwich,  and  Oyster 
Bay,  but  the  arms  of  value  were  concealed,  and  the  1,000  pieces  captured  were 
such  as  the  owners  might  have  thrown  away.  Therefore  the  expedition  was  con¬ 
sidered  no  great  success.  The  nineteen  Loyalists  were  taken  to  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia  and  forthwith  remanded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
York.  After  brief  captivity  they  were  sent  home  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  deportation. 

The  Patriots  decided  to  raise  four  regiments  of  Whigs  on  the  Island  and 
made  efforts  to  enroll  all  the  Whig  residents,  but  Washington  took  a  hand  in 
the  proceedings  at  this  juncture.  Under  date  of  January  31,  1776,  he  discloses 
his  anxiety  about  New  York  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  which  says: 
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“In  my  last  I  think  I  informed  you  of  my  sending  General  Lee  to  New  York,  with 
the  intention  of  securing  the  Tories  on  Long  Island,  and  preventing,  if  possible,  the  King’s 
troops  from  making  a  lodgment  there;  but  I  fear  the  Congress  will  be  duped  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  that  government,  or  yield  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  marplots 
to  the  expedition.  The  city  seems  to  be  entirely  under  the  government  of  Tryon  and  the 
captain  of  the  man  of  war.” 

Congress  had  countermanded  the  embarcation  of  two  regiments  to  be  used 
against  the  Tories  of  Long  Island. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  New  York  General  Lee  decided  that  the 
entire  Loyalist  population  of  Long  Island  must  be  removed  to  secure  the  safety 
of  New  York.  During  February  Colonel  Ward’s  regiment  was  quartered  in 
Brooklyn  and  billeted  on  the  farmers,  while  building  the  memorable  fortifications. 
He  was  hampered  by  the  Provincial  Congress  which  refused  to  permit  the  seizure 
of  the  wood  and  timber  he  needed,  but  stipulated  that  to  furnish  such  supplies 
should  be  optional  with  the  farmers.  Moreover,  the  Congress  had  permitted  fresh 
meat,  vegetables,  and  other  food  to  be  taken  aboard  the  warships  “Asia”  and 
“Duchess,”  while  in  return  they  forbore  to  train  their  guns  on  the  city.  Lee 
placed  sentinels  along  the  shore  to  stop  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with  war,  and 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Congress.  It  retaliated,  and  Lee  in  his  rage  turned  upon 
the  nearest  object  and  that  happened  to  be  the  Loyalists  of  Long  Island.  Without 
delay  or  formalities  he  seized  the  leaders  and  banished  them  from  Queens  County. 
The  humane  men  in  Congress  feared  the  British  warships  would  retaliate  by 
firing  on  the  city. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sears  was  ordered  to  seize  Captain  Richard  Hewlett 
at  any  cost  and  send  him  to  New  York.  In  a  raid  on  the  farms  of  Newtown, 
Sears  found  only  five  Loyalists,  the  others  having  fled.  His  severity  led  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  for  the  district  of  Great  Neck,  which  had  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Provincial  Congress,  for  Sears  and  his  soldiers 
were  making  Tories  instead  of  catching  them.  Daniel  Whitehead  Kissam  of 
Great  Neck  told  Congress  “the  people  of  Hempstead  were  much  distressed,  and 
the  active  committee  of  Great  Neck  and  Cow  Neck  as  greatly  dissatisfied ;  for 
the  opinion  was  gaining  ground  that  there  was  no  safety  in  adhering  to  Congress 
and  that  belief  was  tending  to  convert  Whigs  into  Tories.”  The  dispute  ended 
on  March  6  when  Lee  was  transferred  to  the  South  and  Lord  Stirling  placed 
in  command. 

Stirling  found  that  measures  even  sterner  than  any  Lee  had  adopted  were 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  Loyalists  and  prevent  their  intercourse  with  the  British 
fleet.  Better  armed  than  ever,  suspected  Tories  were  found  patrolling  the  great 
bush  plains,  or  navigating  the  salt  creeks,  as  if  pursuing  game.  They  were 
organized  into  military  bands  and  met  at  secret  places  among  the  wild  tracts  of 
brush  and  scrub  oak.  Moreover,  Tories  familiar  with  the  waters  of  New  York 
were  supplying  pilots  to  the  British  ships.  This  led  Stirling  to  order  Colonel  Ward 
to  attempt  the  capture  alive  or  dead  of  Frank  James,  privateer  and  pilot,  who 
had  lured  many  Whig  vessels  under  the  guns  of  the  “Phoenix”  man-of-war,  and 
had  become  a  dangerous  foe.  He  lived  in  New  Utrecht,  coming  and  going 
mysteriously  in  the  night.  Spies  found  him  always  accompanied  by  twenty  or 
thirty  British  soldiers  and  durst  not  attack.  Besides,  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  in  sympathy  with  him. 

A  month  after  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  James’  own  vessel  was  caught 
on  the  mud  flats  of  Jamaica  Bay  by  the  ebbing  tide  and  captured  by  Americans 
after  the  mariners  had  made  good  their  escape  in  the  longboat.  The  terrific 
cannon  which  had  frightened  so  many  of  the  patriots  were  found  to  consist  of 
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four  painted  wooden  guns.  No  doubt  a  swivel  piece  was  carried  away  by  the 
men  in  their  flight. 

Washington  felt  that  the  island  should  be  depopulated  of  its  Tory  inhabi¬ 
tants  or  cut  off  wholly  from  communication  with  the  British  warships.  The  fleet 
was  able  to  give  them  effective  arms  and  ammunition  in  place  of  the  worthless 
weapons  seized  by  Colonel  Heard  whenever  the  farmers  took  food  and  provisions 
alongside.  Horsemen  from  Great  Neck  and  Cow  Neck  were  sent  to  patrol  the 
beach  at  Rockaway,  for  there  were  no  organizations  in  Kings  or  Queens  which 
could  be  depended  upon.  Armed  boats  were  threading  the  waters  of  Jamaica  Bay 
and  Great  South  Bay,  entering  the  inlets  at  night  and  hiding  among  the  reeds 
by  day. 

Captain  Benjamin  Birdsall,  sent  by  Stirling  to  patrol  the  coast  for  seven 
miles  east  of  Hempstead,  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  cunning  of  the  Loyalist 
farmers.  He  was  directed  by  the  Queens  County  Committee  of  Safety  to  secure 
all  the  boats  from  Huntington  to  Rockaway,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  From 
the  seven  miles  of  coast  in  his  own  district,  Birdsall  collected  one  hundred  and 
six  hay  boats.  On  the  other  eleven  miles  of  coast,  guarded  by  a  patrol  less  parti¬ 
san  or  more  unscrupulous,  almost  as  many  boats  were  permitted  to  escape  to 
the  British  fleet.  Birdsall’s  destruction  of  the  boats  which  afforded  the  coast  folk 
a  livelihood  was  highly  impolitic  in  its  effects. 

The  Whigs  of  seceded  Great  Neck  were  not  satisfied  even  by  the  strongest 
measures  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Colonel  Benjamin  Sands,  their  leader, 
proceeded  to  vent  his  zeal  against  the  nineteen  Loyalists  previously  arrested,  but 
only  one  of  them  afforded  a  pretext  for  action.  Daniel  Kissam  was  the  man. 
As  the  feeling  grew  more  intense  on  both  sides  the  patriots  attempted  to  force 
every  man  on  Long  Island,  Whig  and  Loyalist  alike,  into  the  militia.  The  British 
afterward  pleaded  the  severity  exercised  toward  the  New  York  Loyalists  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  their  own  cruelty  aboard  the  prison  ships  in  the  Wallabout  and  in  the 
jails  of  New  York. 

Suffolk  County  with  2,834  freeholders  and  grown  men  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty,  counted  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  acknowledged 
Loyalists.  Its  enrolled  militia  exceeded  2,000,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  officers  and  privates  were  in  Colonel  Smith’s  regiment,  the  best  disciplined 
and  equipped  of  all. 

In  Queens  County  1,770  able  bodied  men  were  enrolled  in  her  militia,  although 
only  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  could  be  induced  to  appear  in  arms. 

In  Kings  County  six  companies  of  militia  were  organized,  but  their  numerical 
strength  is  unknown  and  must  have  been  small,  indeed.  Two  companies  of 
volunteer  cavalry  did  service  in  vidette  duty  along  the  coast. 

Jamaica’s  Hero — Marinus  Willett  was  Jamaica’s  son  and  hero,  the  gift 
of  his  native  place  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  first  noteworthy  exploit  was 
the  capture  in  Broad  Street,  Manhattan,  of  the  British  spare  arms  which  had 
started  from  the  depot  on  Manhattan  for  Boston.  News  of  Lexington  had 
stirred  the  people  to  the  reality  of  war.  As  the  carts  carrying  the  arms  were 
going  down  Broad  Street  Colonel  Willett  stepped  up  and  seized  the  first  horse 
by  the  bridle  and  turned  him  about.  When  this  act  halted  the  small  escort  of 
troops,  the  major  rode  up  and  asked  for  an  explanation. 

David  Mathews,  the  Tory  Mayor,  also  appeared  and  rebuked  Willett.  The 
young  American  officer  replied  that  “the  committee  had  not  authorized  the 
troops  to  carry  off  any  spare  arms,  and  that,  considering  the  bloody  business 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  brethren  in  Massachusetts,  whom  they  were 
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bound  by  the  ties  of  honor,  as  well  as  of  interest,  to  support,  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  prevent  those  arms  from  being  used  against  them  by  detaining  them  for 
the  defense  of  the  injured  country.” 

Gouverneur  Morris  appeared  and  supported  the  Mayor.  He  was  a  Whig, 
able,  influential  and  highly  connected,  and  his  stand  staggered  Willett.  John 
Morin  Scott  arrived  and  saved  the  day. 

“You  are  right,  Willett,”  he  exclaimed,  “the  committee  has  not  given  them 
permission  to  carry  off  any  spare  arms !” 

Willett  sprang  into  the  cart  and  addressed  the  troops.  He  led  the  horse 
into  Beaver  Street  and  up  Broadway  to  John  Street.  There  the  arms  were 
deposited  by  all  the  carts  in  the  yard  of  Abraham  Van  Wyck,  the  ancestor*  of 
a  family  which  has  been  identified  with  Brooklyn  in  the  last  quarter  century. 
Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  and  his  brother 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  candidate  for  Governor.  Both  passed 
their  lives  in  Brooklyn. 

It  was  John  Morin  Scott  who  uttered  almost  the  first  public  expression  on 
record  in  favor  of  total  separation  from  the  mother  country.  The  thought  had 
its  birth  in  New  York  tat  a  time  when  it  was  still  abhorrent  to  Washington  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Patriots.  It  bore  fruit  within  the  year  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  signed  at  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1776. 

Colonel  Willett’s  military  service  began  back  in  1758  when  he  was  a  boy 
of  eighteen.  He  caught  the  excitement  which  swept  the  colonies  as  Pitt  gathered 
all  his  resources  under  Wolfe  to  capture  Quebec.  Oliver  DeLancey  was  colonel 
of  the  crack  New  York  regiment  raised  by  the  brother  of  James  DeLancey,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  master  politician,  with  three  battalions  of  nine  hundred 
men  each.  Thomas  Williams  captained  a  Long  Island  company  and  Willett 
was  commissioned  lieutenant.  He  was  born  in  Jamaica,  July  31,  1740.  His 
grandfather,  Samuel  Willett,  had  been  Sheriff  of  Queens  County.  His  father, 
Edward  Willett,  left  his  farm  late  in  life  to  live  in  New  York,  where  he  died 
in  the  home  of  his  son  at  ninety-three.  There  were  thirteen  children,  and 
Marinus  was  the  youngest  son  and  last  survivor  of  the  family. 

His  young  patriotism  was  stirred  deeply  when  he  saw  a  press  gang  enter 
houses  and  seize  the  occupants  to  man  the  fleet.  He  was  not  quite  eighteen 
when  DeLancey’s  regiment  was  ordered  to  Albany.  He  wore  a  green  coat 
trimmed  with  silver  twist,  white  underclothes,  and  black  gaiters ;  a  cocked  hat 
with  a  large  black  cockade  of  silk  ribbon,  with  a  silver  button  and  loop.  He 
marched  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  and  always  said  that  it  was  the  most 
fatiguing  march  he  ever  made.  After  guarding  the  frontier  settlers  along  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  for  two  weeks,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  Abercrombie’s  army  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George.  Fevered  preparations  enabled  the  entire  force  of 
sixteen  thousand  men  to  gO'  up  the  lake  on  June  5.  A  thousand  and  thirty-five 
boats  were  filled  with  troops  in  gala  dress,  with  bands  playing  and  the  flags 
waving,  and  all  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  war.  The  sun  beamed  on  the  glorious 
scenery  of  Lake  George  and  set  off  a  military  spectacle  long  to  be  remembered. 
As  the  army  embarked  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake  the  next  morning  Willett 
saw  two  French  soldiers  scalped.  Marching  toward  Ticonderoga  the  army 
found  an  ambuscade  of  French  troops  and  Lord  Howe  was  killed.  Disorder 
followed ;  Willett  saw  the  troops  wandering  aimlessly  in  the  forest.  He  met 
Abercrombie,  but  heard  no  orders  given.  Sir  William  Johnson  at  the  head  of 
six  hundred  Mohawk  warriors  joined  them  in  the  morning.  He  took  part  in  the 
ill-concerted  attack  on  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  the  retreat. 
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DeLancey’s  regiment  was  sent  up  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  join  Stanwix,  who 
was  fitting  out  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac  at  Wood  Creek— the 
portage  between  the  Mohawk  and  Lake  Ontario — site  of  Fort  Stanwix  .and  of 
the  City  of  Rome.  The  fort  was  captured.  The  campaign  cost  many  lives  from 
illness  and  exposure,  and  Lieutenant  Willett  passed  a  winter  in  broken  health. 
He  learned  the  mode  of  border  warfare  which  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead 
in  the  Revolution. 

When  Montgomery  was  sent  against  Quebec,  Willett  was  the  second  captain 
in  Alexander  McDougall’s  regiment,  not  yet  thirty-five.  He  was  sent  to  Ticon- 
deroga  with  the  prisoners  taken  at  Chambly  and  Fort  St.  John’s.  After  joining 
Montgomery  in  Montreal  he  was  sent  to  Albany  on  February  18,  1776,  and 
covered  the  road  to  New  York  in  five  days  on  horseback.  In  November  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  and  sent  to  Fishkill  to  get  recruits.  He  was 
ordered  to  march  his  men  to  Fort  Constitution  in  the  spring  and  take  command. 
While  there  McDougall  summoned  him  to  Peekskill,  where  the  British  were 
attacking,  and  Willett  repulsed  a  body  of  British  raiders  which  was  burning 
buildings. 

Soon  after  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Stanwix  as  second  in  command  to 
Colonel  Gansevoort.  General  Herkimer  tried  to  relieve  the  fort  after  its 
investment  and  received  the  wound  which  cost  him  his  life.  Willett  headed  a 
sortie  with  two  hundred  men  and  drove  off  the  forces  of  Indians  and  of  Sir 
John  Johnson.  Five  British  flags  taken  in  Johnson’s  camp  were  hoisted  over 
the  fort  in  triumph  beneath  the  new  flag  with  its  stars  and  stripes.  The  garrison 
mounted  on  the  parapet  gave  lusty  cheers.  Large  stores  were  taken  and  brought 
into  the  fort  in  wagons. 

While  St.  Leger  still  invested  Fort  Stanwix,  Willett  stole  through  the 
enemy  lines  at  night  with  Major  Stockwell  to  seek  relief.  At  German  Flatts  they 
were  told  that  General  Learned  had  been  sent  by  Schuyler  with  his  brigade  to 
relieve  the  fort  and  that  Arnold  would  command  the  expedition.  He  found 
Arnold  at  Albany.  Lieutenant  Walter  Butler  was  captured  in  Willett’s  absence 
and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Stanwix.  Willett  was  judge  advocate  of  the  court 
martial  which  found  Butler  guilty  as  a  spy  and  sentenced  him  to  death.  Arnold 
ordered  the  sentence  to  be  carried  out  next  morning,  but  the  officers  of  the  first 
New  York  regiment  pleaded  earnestly  to  have  him  respited  and  Butler  was  sent 
to  Albany.  He  escaped  the  next  winter  to  become  the  scourge  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Schoharie  Valleys,  of  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming,  and  to  cover  his  name 
with  infamy.  When  St.  Leger  heard  that  Arnold  was  coming  to  relieve  the 
fort  he  abandoned  the  siege  on  August  22,  after  twenty  days.  Willett  improved 
the  interval  of  inactivity  to  see  his  family  in  Fishkill,  and  the  Grand  Army  under 
Washington  encamped  at  White  Marsh,  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Impatient  at  having  nothing  to  do  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Willett  set  out  once 
more  to  see  Washington.  At  Peekskill,  Gates  made  him  the  bearer  of  important 
dispatches.  After  his  interview  with  Washington  he  was  able  to  join  General 
Scott  as  a  volunteer  aid  and  remain  with  him  until  after  the  Battle  of  Monmouth. 
He  was  with  Lafayette  and  Wayne  in  the  retreat  ordered  by  Lee,  which  was 
stopped  by  Washington.  Colonel  Willett  never  saw  Washington  to  such  good 
advantage  and  he  left  a  description  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  he  impressed 
him  at  the  time.  He  first  had  seen  him,  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  the  year  after 
the  defeat  of  Braddock. 

“His  manly,  sedate  countenance  and  deportment,”  says  Colonel  Willett,  “together  with 
the  fineness  of  his  person,  forcibly  attracted  attention  and  respect,  even  in  those  youthful 
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days.  Nineteen  years  had  elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  time  of  my  seeing  him  again, 
which  was  a  few  days  after  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  American  army.  His  greatness 
appeared  to  have  increased  with  his  years.  His  noble  countenance  displayed  the  greatness 
of  his  mind ;  and  his  whole  demeanor  was  calculated  to  command  veneration.  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  none  in  which  he  did  not  appear  great,  but  never  did 
I  see  him  when  he  exhibited  such  greatness  as  on  this  day.” 

After  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  Willett  passed  the  remainder  of  the  campaign 
with  the  main  army  encamped  in  Westchester  County.  He  was  with  Sullivan 
on  his  punitive  expedition  against  the  Western  Indians  after  their  destructive 
border  raids  with  Brant  and  the  Butlers,  in  1779.  He  was  sent  against  Colonel 
Van  Bushkirk  on  Staten  Island  in  the  severe  winter  that  followed.  He  took 
seventeen  wagon  loads  of  stores,  consisting  of  sugar,  butter,  and  gin.  He  drove 
the  English  cattle  from  Powle’s  Hook  later  and  captured  a  redoubt.  In  1870  he 
commanded  the  Fifth  New  York  regiment  attached  to  the  Grand  Army.  When 
their  number  was  reduced  to  two,  Willett  was  ordered  to  command  all  the  levies, 
militia,  and  State  troops  raised  to  protect  the  northwest  frontier  of  the  State, 
and  he  continued  in  that  command  to  the  end  of  the  war.  There  were  many 
engagements  with  British  and  Indians  in  which  the  skill  and  daring  of  Colonel 
Willetts  triumphed.  At  Canada  Creek  Major  Walter  Butler  was  shot  through 
the  eye  and  killed  with  about  twenty  of  his  men.  At  length  the  people  living 
on  the  border  of  the  wilderness  began  to  feel  secure. 

With  the  quiet  winter  of  1782  Colonel  Willett  fought  a  smallpox  epidemic 
in  his  camp  with  vaccination.  He  set  out  for  Fishkill  to  bring  his  wife  to  his 
headquarters  at  Fort  Rensselaer,  now  Canajoharie,  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
call  on  Washington,  who  was  at  Newburgh  almost  opposite  Fishkill  Landing. 
After  dinner,  as  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  Washington  rose  also  and  asked  him 
to  his  office.  He  inquired  about  Willett’s  success  in  recruiting,  the  strength  and 
situation  of  the  regiment,  and  said  the  clothier  general  should  have  particular 
orders  respecting  their  clothing.  He  placed  no  reliance  on  speedy  peace  and 
thought  it  well  to  prepare  for  another  campaign.  He  asked  Colonel  Willett  if 
he  were  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  British  at  Oswego,  and  if  he  thought 
the  garrison  might  be  surprised  in  winter.  All  at  once  the  visions  of  a  happy 
winter  with  his  wife  vanished,  but  Willett  was  not  a  man  to  let  his  own  feelings 
influence  his  duty.  The  General  ended  by  telling  him  to  think  it  over.  The 
secret  orders  Colonel  Willett  received  were  always  in  Washington’s  own  hand. 
The  troops  were  assembled  at  Fort  Herkimer  on  February  8.  The  next  night 
they  crossed  Oneida  Lake  and  arrived  at  Oswego  Falls.  The  guide  lost  his  way 
in  leading  the  men  through  the  woods  at  night  and  the  expedition  was  foiled. 
It  was  the  last  military  undertaking  of  the  war.  Willett  heard  peace  proclaimed 
at  Albany  amid  rejoicing  by  all. 

Washington  distrusted  the  Georgian  McGillvray,  who  with  several  other 
Indian  chiefs  had  broken  off  negotiations  with  his  peace  commission.  He  asked 
Willett  to  proceed  among  the  Creeks  and  find  out  their  actual  sentiments.  They 
were  able  to  bring  an  army  of  six  thousand  into  the  field,  to  which  Washington 
could  oppose  six  hundred  men.  He  wanted  friendly  relations  with  all  the  tribes. 
Willett  returned  to  New  York,  the  capital,  with  a  delegation  of  Creeks  and 
peace  was  maintained. 

Colonel  Willett  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  New  York  in  1784,  just  after 
the  Revolution.  The  term  was  four  years.  After  his  return  from  the  Creek 
mission  he  was  appointed  again  in  1792.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general 
the  same  year  to  operate  against  the  hostile  tribes  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  In 
1807  he  was  appointed  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  held  the  office  for 
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a  year.  He  died  on  August  23,  1830,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  Willett  Street  in 
Albany  was  named  for  him  and  a  boulder  was  placed  in  Washington  Park 
nearby  in  honor  of  his  memory,  the  person  most  active  in  its  erection  having 
been  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Force  Whitaker  of  Southold,  who  was  at  the  time 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany.  His  son,  William  Marinus 
Willett,  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  life  in  1831  which  is  the  authority  for  these  facts. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

TORIES  HARASS  LONG  ISLAND 

JV/TAJOR  ROBERT  ROGERS  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome  Tories.  He 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  headed  Rogers  Rangers  in  the  French 
War  of  1754-63.  One  of  the  mountains  that  encircle  Lake  George  was  named 
for  him  at  the  time  of  his  exploits  against  the  French  in  Canada.  In  1765,  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Mackinaw,  Michigan.  Accused  of  a  design  to  betray 
the  fort  to  the  French  he  was  sent  in  irons  to  Montreal. 

In  October,  1776,  he  was  in  the  service  of  General  Howe.  Governor  Trum¬ 
bull  wrote  to  Washington  about  him  from  New  Haven  in  that  month  saying  that 
he  was  on  Long  Island  collecting  a  battalion  of  Tories : 

“With  such  as  he  could  procure  from  the  main  army,  many  of  which,  we  understand, 
have  lately  stole  over  to  join  him,  and  who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  inlet  and 
avenue  into  the  towns  of  Greenwich,  Stamford  and  Norwalk,  where  are  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  Continental  stores.  The  design  of  Rogers,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  from  Hunt¬ 
ington  to  make  a  descent  in  the  night,  more  especially  on  the  town  of  Norwalk,  not  only  to 
take  the  stores  there,  but  to  burn  and  destroy  all  before  them  there.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
about  two  hours  will  bring  them  over  in  the  night  from  Huntington  to  Norwalk,  or  the 
other  towns  mentioned,  in  and  near  which  many  Tories  are  expected  to  join  them. 

“The  towns  mentioned  are  much  alarmed,  especially  Norwalk,  who  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  bringing  off  inhabitants,  stock  and  stores  from  Long  Island  and  particularly  threatened 
with  reprisals  made  upon  them.  Your  plan  for  a  descent  on  Long  Island  is  ripening  as  fast 
as  possible  to  be  put  into  execution,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  by  Colonel  Livingston,  he 
cannot  make  out  of  those  assigned  to  him  above  1,100  or  1,200  men.  Whether  he  ought  not 
to  be  joined  or  reinforced  by  as  many  as  to  make  up  2,000  or  more  must  submit  to  your 
excellency  on  whose  judgment  I  can  most  safely  rely. 

“The  most  particular  account  of  Rogers’  intentions  are  from  a  friendly  woman  of  good 
character,  who  made  her  escape  from  Huntington  a  few  nights  ago,  where  Rogers  with 
his  party  then  was.” 

Governor  Trumbull  encouraged  Livingston  in  a  letter  dated  at  New  Haven 
on  October  13,  as  follows : 

“I  hope  that  everything  will  be  prepared  on  my  part  and  to  your  mind,  that  may 
facilitate  your  expedition  to  Long  Island,  though  I  cannot  but  wish  your  party  to  be 
increased  to  at  least  2,000  men  to  go  with  you,  or  that  you  should  be  reinforced  with  as 
many  as  to  make  up  that  number  soon  after  your  arrival.  I  have  wrote  my  sentiments  to 
General  Washington  on  that  head.  Since  you  left  New  Haven  have  received  intelligence, 
which  believe  may  be  depended  upon,  that  the  infamous  Major  Rogers  now  employed  by 
General  Howe,  and  who  you  know  was  a  famous  partisan  or  ranger  in  the  last  war,  is 
collecting  a  battalion  of  Tories  on  Long  Island  and  from  the  main,  many  of  whom  have 
joined  him  at  Huntington;  that  he  proposes  soon  to  make  a  sudden  attack  in  the  night  on 
Norwalk,  to  take  the  Continental  stores  and  lay  waste  the  inhabitants  there. 

“I  have  no  need  to  apprise  you  of  the  art  of  this  Rogers.  He  has  been  a  famous 
scouter,  woods-hunter,  skilled  in  waylaying,  ambuscade,  and  sudden  attacks;  to  lead  his 
men  on,  and  very  careful  to  get  himself  off,  though  often  leaves  his  men  in  the  lurch.  If 
he  could  be  surprised  and  taken  with  one  Captain  Fairchild  and  some  others,  who  have 
joined  him,  it  would  be  a  notable  stroke  on  the  Tories.” 

Colonel  Livingston  wrote  Washington  on  October  14  from  Saybrook  and 
explained  his  plan  for  the  expedition : 
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“We  were  immediately  to  engage  1,400  tons  of  vessels,  700  of  which  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  our  whole  detachment  were  to  be  stationed  at  Oyster  Pond  Point,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  wait  till  further  orders  from  us,  unless  disturbed  by  the  enemy’s  shipping;  when 
that  happened  they  were  to  make  some  secure  port  on  the  Continent,  and  whenever  danger 
disappeared  they  were  to  resume  their  stations.  The  other  700  tons  are  to  be  stationed  at 
Satucket,  about  twenty  miles  farther  westward,  with  the  like  instructions,  that  in  case  we 
should  be  baffled  at  one  place,  we  may  proceed  to  the  other.  We  will  have  as  I  am  informed 
by  Governor  Trumbull  ninety  whale  boats;  they  will  land  one  hundred  men  at  a  time.  To¬ 
morrow  I  fancy  they  will  be  here.  They  are  to  take  in  our  detachment  and  proceed  to 
Fairfield,  from  whence  we  are  to  land  as  many  men  as  we  conveniently  can  on  the  west 
side  of  Huntington  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  three  companies  of  troops 
stationed  at  that  place.  As  soon  as  this  can  be  effected  the  whale  boats  are  to  proceed  to 
mill  creek  and  carry  across  into  Southhold  harbor,  where  they  are  to  wait  for  us  unless 
circumstances  permit  us  with  safety  and  secrecy  to  get  them  into  South  Bay.  If  that  should 
be  the  case  they  are  to  follow  us  as  far  as  Huntington,  and  take  in  our  baggage  in  case 
necessity  should  oblige  us  to  make  a  retreat. 

“Headquarters  on  Long  Island  are  now  made  at  Flushing,  about  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Huntington,  where  a  guard  is  kept.  The  inhabitants  are  much  oppressed  being  pro¬ 
hibited  threshing  their  grain  or  selling  their  hay,  which  transports  are  now  loading  with,  at 
Huntington.  All  the  vessels  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  have  been  taken  up  and  ordered 
to  Flushing,  where  their  guard  is  kept;  no  other  part  of  the  island  except  that  place  and 
Huntington  being  guarded  except  a  few  men  in  the  forts  opposite  New  York. 

“Major  Rogers  is  at  Huntington  although  I  cannot  hear  that  he  has  the  command.  The 
accounts  I  have  now  given  you  may  be  depended  on;  they  are  given  by  a  brother  to  one  of 
our  lieutenants,  who  has  been  concealed  among  them  for  some  time,  but  has  at  length  made 
his  escape  with  three  others. 

“I  sent  a  party  immediately  after  my  leaving  New  Haven  in  order  to  surprise  Colonel 
Fanning  and  Major  Conkling,  and  seize  their  papers;  this  was  effected.  No  papers  were 
found  on  Major  Conkling  although  I  was  told  he  had  been  very  active.  After  giving  me 
his  parole,  he  has  been  permitted  to  return  again  to  Long  Island. 

“I  expect  it  will  be  the  latter  part  of  the  week  before  our  descent  will  be  made.  1 
shall,  with  all  my  power,  forward  it,  though  Governor  Trumbull  is  of  opinion  the  force 
allowed  is  not  adequate  to  the  undertaking;  though  I  can’t  help  differing  from  his 
Honour  in  this  particular.” 

Washington  wrote  to  Trumbull  from  Headquarters,  Heights  of  Harlem, 
October  16: 

“As  to  furnishing  any  soldiers  from  this  army  toward  manning  your  ships,  it  is  what 
I  am  sorry,  under  the  present  appearance  of  things,  I  cannot  comply  with,  the  enemy  being 
too  powerful  on  this  quarter  to  admit  of  any  diminution  of  the  troops  who  are  to  oppose 
them.  For  this  reason,  also,  I  cannot  afford  any  reinforcement  to  Colonel  Livingston,  to 
augment  his  detachment  from  1,200  to  2,000,  which  you  think  would  be  necessary;  indeed, 
as  we  have  received  information  that  all  the  enemy  have  been  considerably  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Hessians,  and  as  they  have  from  accounts,  drawn  almost  their  whole  force  to 
Frog’s  Point,  I  think  it  would  be  highly  advisable  (unless  the  expedition  to  Long  Island 
is  in  such  forwardness  as  to  be  carried  into  execution  immediately),  to  send  forward  the 
two  Massachusetts  regiments  who  were  detained  for  that  particular  service.  Should  it  be 
determined  to  proceed  to  Long  Island,  I  cannot  interfere  by  any  means  in  giving  the  command 
to  a  younger  officer.” 

Writing  to  Nicholas  Cooke,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  on  October  17, 
Washington  says : 

“As  to  the  expedition  to  Long  Island,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  direction 
about  it;  it  must  be  governed  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Nor  will  it  be  in  my  power 
to  appoint  any  person  to  command  it,  the  situation  of  our  affairs  here  requiring  the  presence 
of  every  officer  of  the  least  merit  for  the  government  of  the  army.” 

Trumbull  writes  to  Washington  from  New  Haven,  October  21 : 

“Colonel  Richmond  with  his  regiment,  consisting  of  four  hundred  men  with  fifty-four 
whale  boats,  arrived  some  days  since  at  New  London.  I  have  ordered  him  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Livingston,  with  their  men,  the  whale  boats,  and  ten  hundred  tons  of  small  craft, 
to  come  to  me  at  this  place  without  delay.  They  are  designed  for  the  Long  Island  expedition, 
with  Colonel  McIntosh  at  Fairfield.  They  may  be  hourly  expected.  I  could  wish  General 
Clinton,  Brigadier  General  of  the  Militia,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  might  be  sent  to  take 
upon  him  the  conduct  of  this  expedition,  if  he  can  be  spared,  and  also  whether  your  excel¬ 
lency  would  think  proper  to  give  any  different  orders  respecting  it.” 

To  this  Washington  adds  a  note: 
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(“22d  October,  1776. — Wrote  Governor  Trumbull  to  order  the  troops  intended  for  Fish- 
kill,  to  come  by  the  rear  of  our  army  at  or  near  White  Plains,  to  take  orders.  That  General 
Clinton  can’t  be  spared,  and  advising  the  Long  Island  expedition  to  be  given  over  if  the 
troops  are  not  on  the  very  point  of  embarking,  and  that  they  should  be  moved  this  way,  as 
they  may  be  of  material  service  in  flanking  the  enemy,  and  the  situation  of  our  affairs  calling 
for  every  assistance.”) 

Livingston  wrote  to  Washington  on  October  28,  under  New  Haven  date: 

“After  having  with  the  greatest  impatience  waited  the  arrival  of  the  whale  boats  and 
vessels,  that  were  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Long  Island  expedition,  I  find  myself  at 
length  disappointed,  Colonel  McIntosh  having  marched  two  of  the  regiments  that  were 
allotted  for  the  purpose  to  headquarters ;  so  that  the  original  plan  must  of  necessity  fall 
through,  as  the  force  we  have  left  is  inadequate  to  the  undertaking.  Colonel  Richmond’s 
regiment  has  only  three  hundred  men,  and  my  detachment,  together  with  part  of  Colonel 
Smith’s  regiment  that  have  joined  me,  amount  to  about  two  hundred.  The  term  of  enlistment 
for  Colonel  Richmond’s  regiment  will  be  elapsed  in  ten  days.  However,  we  will  not  be  quite 
disappointed,  but  will  make  an  attempt  to  disperse  the  recruits  enlisting  for  General  Howe, 
on  Long  Island.  If  our  orders  extended  to  burning  the  hay,  grain  and  whatsoever  we  con¬ 
ceived  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  enemy,  I  imagine  we  might  distress  them  a  little ;  but  this 
Governor  Trumbull  will  not  authorize  Colonel  Richmond  to  whom  he  has  given  the  com¬ 
mand  to  execute.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  Colonel  McIntosh  being  recalled  until  my  arrival 
at  this  place.  If  the  weather  permits,  I  fancy  we  shall  be  tomorrow  night  on  Long  Island, 
though  I  don’t  think,  under  the  restrictions  laid  on  us,  anything  of  great  consequence  can 
be  achieved. 

“I  should  have  waited  your  Excellency’s  orders  at  this  place,  had  I  not  received  express 
ones  from  Governor  Trumbull  to  repair  to  Long  Island.  Among  the  few  of  Colonel  Smith’s 
regiment  that  have  joined  me,  there  are  almost  as  many  officers  as  men,  and  about  twenty 
volunteers ;  some  of  whom  I  have  employed  to  collect  men  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 
Our  success  at  landing  will  be  communicated  to  your  Excellency  as  soon  as  effected. 

“The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  order  from  Governor  Tryon  to  the  people  of  Suffolk 
County.  I  hope  we  shall  be  time  enough  to  prevent  its  effects.  The  original  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  lay  my  hands  upon. 

“I  have  some  reason  to  believe  the  militia  in  general  will  join  us  on  landing;  they  have 
been  so  much  harassed  and  imposed  upon  by  the  enemy,  that  they  now  wish  to  throw  off 
the  yoke.” 


“The  Tories  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  York  begin  to  be  sick  of  their  new 
lords  and  masters ;  one  who  made  his  escape  out  of  the  city  a  few  days  past  said 
the  enemy  called  the  friends  of  liberty  only  ‘Rebels’ ;  but  the  Tories  they  called, 
‘damned  traitors  and  scoundrels.’  ”  The  person  who  gave  this  account  was  one 
suspected  of  being  a  Tory. 


“Early  in  November,”  says  a  report  dated  at  New  Haven,  November  6,  “be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  troops  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  crossed  the 
Sound  and  landed  on  Long  Island,  near  Setasket  (Setauket),  where  they  engaged 
a  party  of  the  troops  newly  enlisted  into  General  Howe’s  army,  commanded  by 
one  Smith ;  five  or  six  of  his  men  were  killed  in  the  action,  and  himself  and 
twenty-three  of  his  company  made  prisoners,  who  were  brought  off,  with  seventy- 
five  excellent  muskets.  The  prisoners  are  a  motley  herd,  about  one-half  of  them 
being  negroes  and  Indians.  Of  the  Rhode  Island  troops  one  was  killed  and  one 
wounded. 

“We  hear  that  near  two  hundred  sail  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  are  on  this  side 
of  Hell  Gate,  the  chief  of  them  lying  near  Hart  Island.” 

Governor  Sir  William  Tryon  wrote  to  Lord  George  Germain  on  December 
24,  1776: 

“On  the  10th  inst.,  I  reviewed  the  Militia  of  Queens  County  at  Hempstead,  when  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  men  were  mustered;  and  on  Thursday  following,  I  saw  the  Suffolk 
Militia  at  Brookhaven,  where  near  eight  hundred  men  appeared  to  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  to 
the  Militia  of  Queens  County,  I  had  in  my  presence  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  form  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 
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“I  took  much  pains  in  explaining  to  the  people  (having  formed  them  into  circles)  the 
iniquitous  arts,  etc.,  that  had  been  practiced  on  their  credulity,  to  seduce  and  mislead  them; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  among  them  a  general  return  of  confidence  in  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Queens  County  have  indeed  steadfastly 
maintained  their  royal  principles,  as  have  small  districts  in  Suffolk  County.  Some  men  from 
South  and  Easthampton  townships,  who  attended  the  review,  assured  me  rebel  parties  from 
Connecticut  were  then  on  the  easternmost  part  of  the  island,  and  which  prevented  in  general 
the  settlers  in  that  quarter  from  attending  my  summons ;  but  that  they  are  very  desirous  to 
live  under  a  peaceable  obedience  to  his  Majesty’s  authority.  The  enclosed  letter  from  their 
Presbyterian  minister  will  more  fully  explain  their  sentiments. 

“Three  companies,  I  learned,  had  been  raised  out  of  Suffolk  County  for  the  Rebel  Army; 
most  of  whom  I  was  made  to  understand,  would  quit  that  service,  if  they  could  get  home.” 


American  Archives,  Fifth  Series,  Vols.  2  and  3,  Peter  Force. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

AMERICANS  STEAL  AWAY 

Americans  leave  Brooklyn — As  soon  as  the  battle  ended  the  British  began 
the  investment  of  the  American  lines  encircling  Brooklyn  Heights.  That  afternoon 
they  threw  up  earthworks  within  musket  shot  of  Fort  Putnam.  By  morning  they 
had  crept  up  to  within  six  hundred  yards,  disclosing  their  purpose  to  force  the 
American  fortifications.  Washington  was  without  heavy  artillery  and  the  move 
was  ominous.  Unable  to  bring  up  their  tents  the  British  passed  the  first  night  about 
campfires  wrapped  in  blankets,  for  the  weather  had  turned  raw  and  cold.  The 
Americans  were  only  partly  sheltered  and  worse  off  than  the  enemy.  The  dead 
and  injured  lay  where  they  fell,  unattended.  The  American  prisoners  were 
herded  in  close  quarters,  whether  in  barns,  churches,  and  stuffy  rooms  or  aboard 
prison  ships,  where  they  were  destined  to  die  from  hardships  worse  than  war, 
before  the  end  of  the  struggle. 

Washington  had  Mifflin  order  over  the  regiment  of  Marblehead  fishermen, 
under  Glover,  composed  of  many  of  the  best  sailors  on  the  coast;  and  the  crack 
Pennsylvania  regiments  of  Shee  and  Magaw  stationed  at  Kings  Bridge.  When 
he  inspected  the  lines  at  daybreak  he  found  many  exposed  points.  The  morning 
was  dark  and  chilly.  Rain  began  to  fall  in  the  afternoon.  It  turned  the  camp 
into  a  mire,  it  filled  the  trenches  with  water  w'aist  deep,  and  prevented  any 
movement  of  heavy  guns.  During  forty-eight  hours  the  heavy  rain  continued 
Washington  and  his  staff  were  on  horseback  without  sleep,  cheering  by  a  word 
and  by  example  the  sick  and  the  wounded  and  the  dispirited.  The  cattle  driven 
into  the  camp  as  the  British  came  up  were  without  shelter,  fodder  or  attention 
and  made  the  night  hideous  by  their  bellowing. 

Everything  conspired  to  compel  Washington  to  abandon  Long  Island.  He 
appears  to  have  decided  on  the  step  before  he  told  any  of  his  officers.  Thursday 
forenoon,  the  29th,  Mifflin  ordered  Heath  at  Kings  Bridge  to  gather  up  all  the 
boats  south  from  the  Harlem  River  and  bring  them  down  to  the  East  River. 
Hutchinson’s  sailormen  from  Salem  were  placed  in  charge,  many  of  them  as 
able  on  the  sea  as  Glover’s  fishermen.  Colonel  Hugh  Hughes,  assistant  quarter¬ 
master  at  New  York,  was  ordered  to  assemble  every  kind  of  craft  on  the  Sound 
from  Hell  Gate  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  in  New  York  Harbor  by  dark.  He 
got  the  order  at  noon  and  had  eight  hours  in  which  to  do  the  work.  He  remained 
on  horseback  for  twenty-two-  hours. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  late  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Livingston  mansion, 
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say  some,  while  Henry  Stiles  says  it  was  held  in  the  Pierrepont  mansion  on 
Columbia  Heights,  and  backs  the  assertion  with  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Fish, 
who  was  present.  Washington,  Major  Generals  Putnam,  and  Spencer,  and 
Brigadiers  Mifflin,  McDougall,  Parsons,  Scott,  Wadsworth,  and  Fellows  were 
present.  Scott  says  the  conference  was  held  in  Philip  Livingston’s  house.  He 
alone  appears  to  have  objected  until  the  reasons  were  given  on  which,'  the 
decision  was  based.  They  were  eight  in  number:  (1)  A  defeat  was  sustained 
on  the  2/th  and  the  woods  lost  where  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  principal 
stand;  (2)  the  loss  in  officers  and  men  had  occasioned  great  confusion  and 
discouragement  among  the  troops;  (3)  the  rain  had  injured  arms  and  much  of 
the  ammunition,  and  the  soldiers  were  so  worn  out  that  it  was  feared  they  could 
not  be  kept  at  the  lines  by  any  order;  (4)  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  endeavoring 
to  get  their  ships  into  the  East  River  to  cut  off  communication  with  New  York, 
but  the  wind  as  yet  had  not  served  them;  (5)  there  were  no  obstructions  sunk 
in  the  channel  between  Long  Island  and  Governors  Island,  and  the  council  was 
assured  by  McDougall  that  small  ships  could  sail  up  by  that  channel;  the  hulks, 
also,  sunk  between  Governors  Island  and  the  Battery,  were  regarded  as  insufficint 
obstructions  for  that  passage;  (6)  though  the  lines  were  fortified  by  several 
strong  redoubts,  the  breastworks  were  weak,  being  “abbatised  with  brush”  only 
in  some  places,  and  the  enemy  might  break  through;  (7)  the  divided  state  of 
the  army  made  a  defense  precarious;  (8)  several  British  men-of-war  had 
worked  their  way  into  Flushing  Bay  from  the  Sound,  and  with  their  assistance 
the  enemy  could  cross  a  force  to  the  mainland  in  Westchester  County  and  gain 
the  American  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Kings  Bridge.  In  view  of  these  consid¬ 
erations  a  retreat  was  considered  imperative. 

The  plight  of  the  Americans  was  well  concealed  from  Howe.  Had  he  been 
an  alert  commander  Washington  would  have  been  caught  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
rain  was  the  heaviest  anyone  could  remember.  Flashes  of  lightning  and  peals 
of  thunder  mingled  with  those  of  the  cannon.  Skirmishing  was  active  and 
increased  at  nightfall.  The  army  was  drenched  and  obliged  to  subsist  on  cold 
food,  which  meant  hardtack  and  raw  pork.  With  the  noise,  the  rain  and  the 
excitement,  even  the  expectation  of  a  general  battle,  many  were  so  overpowered 
by  exhaustion  that  they  could  not  keep  awake. 

Ground  for  the  first  parallel  to  the  American  breastworks  was  broken  late 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  28th,  on  the  line  of  DeKalb  Avenue,  between 
Clinton  and  Vanderbilt.  That  morning  a  brisk  firing  began  between  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Putnam  and  the  British  intrenched  on  a  hill  opposite.  The  Americans 
cleared  about  one  hundred  rods  in  front  of  the  fort,  compelling  the  British  to 
retreat  under  a  hot  fire.  After  the  Americans  were  called  inside  the  fort  for 
the  night,  the  British  advanced  again.  In  the  morning  they  had  a  breastwork 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  from  Fort  Putnam,  sixty  rods  in  length.  This  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  decide  Washington  to  abandon  Long  Island. 

A  general  order  informed  the  troops  that  they  were  to  be  relieved  as  soon 
as  fresh  units  should  arrive  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  All  the  regiments 
were  told  to  parade  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  full  marching  order 
at  seven  o’clock  at  the  head  of  their  encampments  and  await  orders.  None  of 
the  men  or  the  subalterns  knew  which  regiments  were  going  back  to  New  York 
so  carefully  had  the  design  been  concealed.  At  dark  the  movement  began.  As 
soon  as  one  regiment  was  withdrawn  from  the  front  another  took  its  place. 
The  soldiers  carried  their  baggage  and  camp  outfits  to  the  boats  at  Fulton  Ferry, 
while  Washington  on  horseback  in  lower  Fulton  Street  or  at  the  ferry  proper, 
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directed  the  movement.  The  embarcation  was  in  charge  of  General  McDougall. 
The  boats  were  manned  by  the  fishermen  of  Glover  and  Hutchinson.  First  to 
cross  were  the  militia  and  levies  after  vexatious  delays.  A  northeaster  came 
up  and  combined  with  an  adverse  tide  to  make  the  crossing  hard.  The  stiff 
wind  made  it  impossible  to  manage  sailboats,  while  there  were  not  enough  row 
boats  to  ferry  everybody  over  before  morning.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  wind  died 
away  and  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  southwest  made  the  work  easy  and  prompt. 
The  boats  were  loaded  to  the  gunwales,  for  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  glass. 

General  Mifflin,  whom  Washington  trusted  thoroughly,  was  in  command 
of  the  rear  guard  assigned  to  cover  the  retreat.  A  force  composed  of  the 
regiments  of  Hand,  Smallwood,  Haslet,  Shee,  Magaw  and  Chester,  the  crack 
troops  of  the  army,  were  stationed  in  Fort  Putnam,  in  the  oblong  redoubt,  and 
at  the  right  of  the  main  road.  In  case  the  enemy  attacked  they  were  to  concentrate 
in  Brooklyn-Church. 

Washington,  standing  on  the  wooden  ferry  stairs,  at  two  o’clock  became 
impatient  at  the  slow  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  boats.  He  sent  an  aide, 
Alexander  Scammell,  to  hurry  the  lagging  men  down  to  the  landing.  Scammell 
by  mistake  ordered  all  of  Mifflin’s  troops  to  quit  their  posts  and  hasten  to  the 
boats.  Washington  sensed  the  trouble  as  he  saw  them  marching  toward  the 
ferry  double  quick  and  rode  among  them.  He  feared  that  the  movement  might 
be  discovered  and  the  worst  consequences  realized,  unless  the  works  were 
remanned  immediately.  Mifflin  faced  about  and  held  the  lines  till  dawn.  At 
that  time  a  fog  had  spread  over  the  river  and  he  was  safe.  It  was  so  dense 
that  the  British  could  not  see  the  American  pickets  only  a  musket  shot  away.  In 
the  stillness  the  British  at  work  with  picks  and  shovels  could  be  heard  plainly. 
When  everyone  was  safely  embarked,  Washington  entered  his  barge,  the  last 
man  to  leave  the  Brooklyn  shore. 

The  masterful  retreat  redeems  the  mistakes  of  the  battle.  “Considering  the 
difficulties,  it  is  the  best  effected  retreat  I  ever  read  or  heard  of,”  was  Greene’s 
criticism.  Indeed  the  retreat  from  Long  Island  has  become  a  classic  for  those 
who  study  the  science  of  military  tactics. 

A  boat  of  stragglers  was  captured,  but  because  of  one  mistake  or  another 
the  British  were  not  aware  of  the  escape  of  the  Americans  until  too  latei  to 
do  a  thing. 

Mrs.  John  Rapelje,  wife  of  a  Tory,  suspected  from  the  number  of  boats 
she  saw  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ferry  that  the  Americans  were  going  to 
evacuate  Long  Island.  Thereupon  she  sent  a  negro  slave  to  tell  the  British 
commander.  The  negro  was  arrested  as  a  spy  by  a  Hessian  officer  and  detained 
until  morning  when  his  information  was  too  late. 

Captain  Montressor  is  credited  with  having  discovered  the  escape.  Max  von 
Elking  in  the  Hessian  account  says  that  Colonel  von  Heeringen,  who  had  occupied 
a  hill  near  the  Hudson,  first  discovered  the  desertion  of  the  American  lines  and 
reported  it  to  Howe,  while  the  general  bitterly  regretted  not  having  ordered 
an  attack. 

Governors  Island  was  evacuated  by  the  Americans  on  the  29th.  It  had 
forts  as  strong  as  any  of  the  fortifications  around  New  York.  Colonel  Prescott, 
the  American  commander  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  sent  over  with  his  regiment. 
Nixon’s  regiment  joined  him  and  was  stationed  on  the  side  toward  Brooklyn. 
There  were  four  thirty-two  and  four  eighteen  pounders.  The  British  neglected 
to  occupy  it  for  two  days,  giving  the  Americans  time  to  carry  off  their  heavy 
artillery  in  the  night. 
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The  British  still  hoped  to  capture  the  American  army  in  New  York,  and 
avoided  shelling  the  city  from  Fort  Stirling  or  doing  anything  to  drive  them 
away.  They  extended  their  troops  from  Red  Hook  to  Hell  Gate,  Newtown, 
and  Flushing,  and  threatened  to  land  on  Manhattan  Island  at  any  point  unopposed. 

Long  Island  was  placed  under  military  rule.  The  inhabitants  were  ordered 
to  preserve  the  peace,  while  all  authority  exercised  by  the  Patriots  was  abolished. 
The  people  were  directed  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  army  and  bring  in  cattle, 
wagons,  and  horses.  General  Erskine,  commanding  in  Suffolk  county,  warned 
them  that  if  they  obeyed  their  property  would  be  paid  for,  while  if  they  resisted 
or  failed  to  obey  it  would  be  seized. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

LONG  ISLAND  A  NO-MAN’S  LAND 

COLONEL  HENRY  BROCKHOLST  LIVINGSTON  was  put  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Eastern  Long  Island  by  Washington  after  the  American  retreat. 
He  forthwith  began  to  co-operate  with  Governor  Trumbull  and  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Council  of  Safety  to  get  troops  for  operations  against  the  British.  Con¬ 
necticut  assembled  its  3d,  5th,  8th,  11th,  12th,  20th,  21st  and  25th  militia  at 
New  London.  Colonel  Erastus  Walcott  was  ordered  to  assist  the  embarca- 
tion  with  his  own  men,  to  see  that  the  Sound  was  clear,  and  head  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  It  was  to  defend  the  people,  dispose  of  the  cattle  and  annoy  the  enemy. 
Nathaniel  Shaw,  Jr.,  was  to  furnish  the  ammunition;  the  sloop  of  Captain 
Jabez  Perkins  was  engaged  as  transport.  Owing  to  the  danger  which 
threatened  New  York  soon  after,  most  of  these  troops  were  diverted  to  West¬ 
chester  County. 

In  September,  1776,  Livingston  wrote  Governor  Trumbull  that  most  of 
the  people  of  Easthampton  and  Southampton  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  George  III,  tendered  by  Colonel  Gardiner.  They  had  driven  their  cattle 
off  to  the  woods  to  hide  them  from  the  Americans,  and  were  driving  them 
westward  from  Montauk  Point  to  Easthampton  in  order  to  supply  General 
Erskine,  the  British  commander.  He  deplored  the  lack  of  boats  in  the  Sound 
and  asked  for  some  of  the  three  hundred  whaleboats  at  Boston. 

Livingston  continued : 

“The  town  of  Southold  are  tomorrow  to  have  a  meeting  in  order  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  by  Colonel  Phineas  Fanning’s  order;  but  I  intend  they  shall  have  some  unexpected 
guests  at  the  meeting.  The  Tories  of  Coram  are  beating  up  for  volunteers  to  join  our 
enemies.  Negroes  as  well  as  whites  are  taken  into  pay.  If  speedy  measures  are  not  used 
the  whole  of  Suffolk  County  will  shortly  be  in  arms  against  us.  A  small  reinforcement  will 
prevent  it.  General  Washington  was  informed  that  I  was  joined  by  5,100  men,  therefore 
thought  it  needless  to  send  me  assistance.’’ 

Again  under  date  of  Saybrook,  September  10,  1776,  he  wrote: 

“I  have  taken  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  tendered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Easthampton  and  Southampton.  I  am  told  he  with  a  party  of  men  surrounded  the  houses 
of  Colonel  Hedges  at  Sag  Harbor  and  Colonel  Mulford  at  Easthampton  and  obliged  them 
to  take  the  oath,  much  against  their  inclination.  This  gentleman  with  the  other  two,  are 
inhabitants  of  and  taken  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  should  think  it  highly  proper  they 
were  confined  until  they  could  have  their  trials  in  that  state ;  but  this  I  submit  to  your  honor’s 
better  judgment.  Before  I  received  your  letter  I  had  sent  off  the  greater  part  of  my  detach¬ 
ment  to  the  assistance  of  my  distressed  countrymen  on  Long  Island. 

“They  are  endeavoring  to  get  off  their  stock,  and  to  prevent  the  impositions  of  the  boat- 
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men,  some  of  them  having  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  exact  one-half  the  stock  they  carried 
off  for  freight.  By  these  cruel  impositions  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  suffer  much.  Two 
or  three  of  these  hardened  wretches  I  myself  have  detected  and  prevented. 

“As  soon  as  the  detachment  returns  I  shall  give  Major  Ely  at  Southold  notice,  and  with 
your  Excellency’s  approbation,  prevail  on  him  to  join  me  at  Huntington,  as  nothing  of  conse¬ 
quence  can  be  achieved  eastward  of  that  place.” 

Trumbull  wrote  on  September  9  from  Lebanon  to  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly : 

“The  vast  importance  of  preventing  the  Ministerial  Army  taking  the  benefit  of  the  stock 
on  Long  Island  and  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  that  post — assisting  such  of  the 
inhabitants  to  remove,  with  their  effects  who  are  disposed  to  it,  and  prevent  their  total  seduc¬ 
tion — I  apprehend  are  matters  of  more  consequence  to  the  common  cause  than  we  can  easily 
imagine.  To  dislodge  the  army  from  Long  Island  and  destroy  the  two  ships  and  tenders  in 
the  Sound,  which  at  present  prevent  supplies  that  way  by  water  to  our  army  might  at  one 
blow,  relieve  our  bleeding  country  from  its  impending  danger.  How  far  it  would  be  practicable, 
or  what  measures  are  proper  to  take  at  this  alarming  crisis,  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
with  us.  It  is  supposed  here  that  in  case  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  collect  a  force  at  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island,  remove  stock,  etc.,  a  number  of  whale  boats  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  transport  troops,  stores,  supplies,  etc.,  as  they  might  avoid  all  the  vessels  of 
force  the  enemy  might  send  to  obstruct  us.  I  am  informed  that  a  large  number  of  whale 
boats  that  belong  to  the  Continent  are  at  and  near  Boston  and  might  be  used  for  this 
important  service. 

“I  am  also  informed  that  a  regiment  is  ordered  by  you  to  Providence  to  replace  the 
Continental  battalion  removed  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island ;  and  whether  your  regiment 
could  not  come  in  the  whale  boats  to  Providence,  carrying  them  across  the  land  at  Buzzards 
Bay,  is,  I  apprehend  worthy  of  your  consideration,  and  to  be  executed  without  delay.” 

Colonel  Livingston  wrote  to  Washington  from  Saybrook,  September 
11,  1776: 

“Since  my  last  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  I  have  been  unable  to  collect  assistance.  The  Militia 
of  Southold,  about  150  in  number,  deserted  me  at  the  River-Head,  on  my  way  to  Huntington, 
having  heard  that  Long  Island  was  given  up  to  the  enemy.  Colonel  Mulford  was  gathering 
the  militia  of  South  and  Easthampton  when  this  report  (industriously  circulated  by  our 
enemies)  was  spread  among  them.  In  vain  I  endeavored  to  remove  the  fallacy.  Colonel 
Smith’s  regiment  having  been  dismissed  by  their  Colonel,  arrived  in  small  parties  and  confirmed 
the  report. 

“I  received  at  the  same  time,  letters  from  the  town  of  Huntington  praying  me,  for  God’s 
sake,  not  to  advance  any  farther,  as  they  had  already  submitted  to  the  enemy,  and  much 
feared  that  terms  would  not  be  granted  them  should  I  proceed  any  farther.  These  considera¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  fear  that  our  retreat  might  be  cut  off,  as  I  had  engaged  no  boats 
to  take  off  the  troops,  induced  me  to  determine  a  retreat,  which  was  effected  on  the  2d  of 
September.  In  three  hours  after,  we  arrived  at  this  place. 

“Since  that  time  I  have  almost  constantly  been  employed  in  assisting  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Long  Island  to  remove  their  stock.  On  my  way  from  the  River-Head,  hearing 
that  the  disaffected  in  and  about  Huntington  were  disarming  our  friends,  I  took  the  same 
method,  and  have  collected  about  236  small  arms,  have  also  brought  off  six  pieces  of  ordnance 
— one  nine,  one  twelve,  and  four  six  pounders — all  unmounted;  five  quarter  casks  powder, 
two  and  a  half  boxes  of  ball,  190  cartouche  boxes,  160  powder  horns  (filled),  153  bayonets. 

“Before  I  left  Long  Island,  the  towns  of  Easthampton  and  Southampon  had  sent  for 
their  pardons  to  Lord  Howe.  Since  I  have  left  it  they  have  almost  universally  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannick  Majesty,  tendered  to  them  by  Colonel  Gardiner.  I  have 
since  taken  him,  and  have  him  in  custody  at  this  place,  with  two  others.  Governor  Trumbull 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  them,  and  if  they  merit  the  indulgence,  to  permit  them 
the  liberty  of  a  town  in  Connecticut  on  their  parole.  The  Governor  has  also  sent  about  280 
men  to  my  assistance,  as  my  own  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  their  connexions  being  on  Long 
Island.  Twenty-one  deserted  on  the  day  of  our  retreat;  since  that,  many  others.  This  has 
reduced  the  detachment  to  a  trifle. 

“I  propose  sailing  from  this  place  for  Huntington  tomorrow  morning,  and  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  serviceable.  The  whole  of  the  troops  I  have  with  me  will  be  about 
420.  I  am  thus  particular  as  I  understand  your  Excellency  was  informed  I  had  a  greater 
number.  I  believe  that  if  10,000  men  were  sent  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  they  would 
give  a  very  unexpected  turn  to  affairs.  The  diversion  would  certainly  surprise  our  enemies. 

I  would  not  have  had  the  presumption  to  mention  this  had  I  not  heard  it  was  your  Excellency’s 
intention.” 

Washington  thought  this  impracticable  and  directed  Livingston  to  bring  off 
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the  persons  and  effects  of  friends,  while  perhaps  some  of  the  provisions  for  the 
enemy  might  be  destroyed. 

“A  general  return  of  a  detachment  of  Colonel  .  .  .  Regiment,  or  the  First  Regiment 
of  Yorkers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Livingston,  September  12,  1776: 

“Present — 1  Lieutenant  Colonel,  3  Captains,  6  lieutenants,  3  ensigns,  1  adjutant,  10 
sergeants,  10  corporals,  5  Drums  and  Fifes. 

“Rank  and  File  Effective — 178  present,  fit  for  duty,  16  on  command,  2  on  furlough, 
28  deserted;  total  224. 

“Arms — 320  good,  60  bad. 

“A  true  return,  except  two  Sergeants  and  two  Corporals  on  command.  As  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  nominate  an  Adjutant,  until  your  Excellency’s 
pleasure  is  known.  I  shall  be  joined  tomorrow  by  Captain  Leffingwell’s  Independent  Company 
of  fifty  men,  and  three  companies  of  Colonel  Wolcott’s  regiment,  sixty  men  each,  by  Governor 
Trumbull’s  order.  They  are  commanded  by  Major  Ely  who  is  commanded  to  act  in  concert 
with  me.” 

Christopher  Leffingwell  wrote  Governor  Trumbull  from  New  London, 
September  14,  1776: 

“Having  returned  from  Long  Island,  beg  leave  to  report  that  agreeable  to  the  orders 
I  received  from  your  honor  of  Sunday,  10th  present,  I  mustered  and  embarked  the  infantry 
company  under  my  command  that  evening;  took  up  what  shipping  I  could  find  suitable;  joined 
Major  Ely  of  Colonel  Wolcott’s  at  New  London  on  Monday,  who  had  four  companies  under 
his  command;  advised  with  the  Colonel,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  proceeded  with  them  in  the 
shipping  under  convoy  of  the  Continental  brig,  Captain  Hacker,  for  Southold.  Lost  sight 
of  the  brig  that  night  and  saw  no  more  of  her  until  we  returned  to  New  London.  Arrived 
with  the  remainder  of  the  shipping  at  Stirling,  that  evening  and  landed. 

“Previous  to  our  sailing  gave  proper  signals  to  the  commander  on  board  every  vessel. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  penetrated  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  up  the  island  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  Cutchogue,  until  we  found  families  and  effects  sufficient  to  load  our 
shipping,  which  effected  and  brought  to  New  London  and  have  mostly  landed,  viz.:  200  head 
of  cattle  and  about  500  sheep,  several  families,  furniture,  provisions,  etc.  Before  we  had 
completed  the  unloading  of  our  shipping,  several  applications  were  made  for  vessels  to  go 
farther  westward,  but  we  gave  no  encouragement  of  sending  any.” 

Trumbull  was  obliged  to  recall  Major  Ely  to  take  charge  of  a  regiment 
of  militia  order  towards  New  York.  The  rest  of  the  Connecticut  troops  were 
allowed  to  remain  “for  the  present,  and  so  long  as  they  can  be  of  service  in 
assisting  our  friends  or  intercepting  the  provisions  for  our  enemies.” 

Livingston  wrote  accordingly  from  Saybrook,  September  14: 

“I  have  just  received  an  account  that  the  troops  sent  to  Long  Island  by  your  honor 
have  returned.  I  just  had  sent  them  a  guide  and  an  express,  to  desire  them  to  continue 
there  until  I  could  join  them.  I  have  also  prevailed  upon  many  of  the  militia  of  Southold 
to  join  us. 

“If  your  honor  should  still  be  in  the  mind  to  honor  me  with  the  command  of  the 
detachment  that  were  on  Long  Island,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  mine,  I  should  be  extremely 
obliged  to  you.  My  object  is  to  seize  upon  a  large  quantity  of  arms  lodged  at  Seatauket, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard  Miller;  also  to  cut  off  the  communications  between  Suffolk  and 
Queens  county:  that  while  we  are  thus  employed  the  stock,  &c.  may  be  removed  from  Suffolk 
county  to  the  main;  also  to  seize  upon  any  other  advantages  that  may  offer.  Your  honor’s 
approbation  or  disapprobation  will  determine  me  for  or  against  the  expedition. 

“Two  tenders  have  passed  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound.  An  escort  of  an  armed  vessel 
will  be  sufficient,  if  your  honor  determines  we  shall  proceed.” 

Governor  Trumbull  replied  from  Lebanon  under  date  of  September  15: 

“Yesterday,  Captain  Leffingwell,  of  Norwich,  was  here.  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Wolcott,  wherein  I  have  said,  ‘What  may  be  further  done  for  the  relief  of  the  people  on 
Long  Island  cannot  be  so  well  judged  by  me  at  this  distance;  must  therefore  leave  the  same 
to  your  good  discretion.  If  by  the  assistance  of  men  from  your  regiment,  with  Captain 
Leffingwell’s  company,  and  some  armed  vessel  that  may  be  employed,  any  thing  further 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  done  on  Long  Island,  for  the  relief  of  those  people,  or 
bringing  off  stock,  you  will  give  your  orders  accordingly.  Otherwise,  Captain  Leffingwell 
to  join  the  Twentieth  Regiment  at  or  near  Westchester.” 

“By  this  you  may  see  my  desire  to  serve  those  people  doth  agree  with  your  inclinations, 
And  if  Colonel  Wolcott  shall  judge  it  prudent  to  make  any  further  attempts  on  the  Island, 
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I  readily  comply  therein,  and  the  command  of  the  detachment  of  course  devolves  on  you, 
in  which  I  do  heartily  acquiesce.” 

Colonel  Livingston  wrote  from  Saybrook  to  Governor  Trumbull  the  same 
day,  evidently  before  he  received  the  foregoing: 

“I  am  just  informed  that  General  Howe  has  given  orders  for  the  listing  and  impressing 
of  2,000  men  on  Long  Island.  The  wharves  are  covered  with  our  friends  at  Sag  Harbor. 
They  are  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  take  up  arms  against  their  countrymen.  Now  is 
the  most  favorable  period  for  sending  assistance  to  them,  as  they  will  join  us  to  a  man 
rather  than  be  our  butchers.  I  will  embark  today  in  order  to  give  them  all  the  assistance 
in  my  power.  A  most  infamous  abettor  of  the  ministry  is  just  now  brought  in  here — one 
Zeb  Howell.  A  number  of  vessels  are  wanting  to  carry  off  the  families  and  effects  of  these 
unhappy  people.  I  shall  wait  for  your  Honor’s  answer  by  Lieutenant  Havens,  as  I  am  of 
opinion  that  ;t  will  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to  us,  and  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  enemy’s 
design,  for  us  to  land  at  Huntington.” 

Obadiah  Jones,  of  Southampton,  wrote  Livingston  on  September  13,  a 
letter  which  was  inclosed  to  Governor  Trumbull.  It  reads : 

“A  universal  consternation  is  this  moment  fallen  upon  me  and  all  my  neighbors,  by 
express  by  Zeb  Howell,  arrived  from  Head-Quarters  at  Jamaica,  viz.,  that  one  brigade  be 
raised  forthwith  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  his  Majesty’s  well-disposed  subjects  on 
Long  Island,  and  for  driving  out  or  apprehending  all  secreted  rebels  in  said  county  and  for 
all  other  purposes,  which  other  purposes  explains  us  in  the  front  of  their  main  body  in  the 
hottest  battle.  Said  express  further  saith,  that  all  the  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  except  for  the 
families’  use,  be  forthwith  drove  into  Jamaica,  and  men  pointed  out  to  do  it. 

“Thirdly,  all  the  captains  are  commanded  to  take  all  the  guns  except  long  fowling 
pieces,  and  convey  them  in  boats  to  Hempstead,  south,  and  men  nominated  to  receive  them, 
and  to  do  it  immediately.  And  fourthly,  that  all  effects,  estates  personal  and  real,  belonging 
to  those  persons  who  have  evacuated  their  houses  and  gone  over  to  the  Rebels,  are  confiscated, 
and  if  any  person  be  found  with  any  of  their  goods,  they  shall  suffer  as  principals.  Lastly, 
we  have  a  true  account  of  the  state  of  Suffolk  County.  The  western  part  of  the  county 
have  appointed  Nathan  Woodhull  of  Seatauket,  and  tomorrow  at  one  o’clock  at  Sag  meeting 
house,  we  have  directed  the  town  of  Easthampton  to  meet  us  to  make  choice  of  one  man 
for  that  purpose.  Sir,  this  gloomy  moment  is  so  similar  to  the  first  day’s  march  of  the 
twelve  tribes  from  Egypt’s  galling  yoke,  when  an  impassable  mountain  was  on  their  right 
and  left  wing,  the  Red  Sea  before  and  Pharaoh  in  burning  rage  behind  them,  close  pursuing, 
that  we  are  in  a  perishing  necessity  for  the  same  Almighty  deliverance.  May  that  great  and 
glorious  Being  whose  mercies  are  over  His  other  works,  look  down  in  mercy  and  save  us, 
or  we  perish.” 

A  letter  from  New  York  mentions  that  when  the  Tories  on  Long  Island 
went  to  congratulate  Lord  Howe  on  his  success  in  driving  the  rebels  from 
thence,  he  replied :  “That  he  thought  they  ought  rather  condole  with  him  on 
the  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  brave  men  and  three  Generals.” 

Livingston  writes  to  Trumbull  from  Saybrook  on  September  17 : 

“I  informed  your  Honor  in  my  last,  that  I  had  taken  a  prisoner  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  viz.,  carrying  on  an  intercourse  with  our  enemies ;  he  has  since  been  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Saybrook,  and  confessed  that  he,  having  been  told  the  contents  of  a  letter  delivered 
him  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  Lord  Howe,  and  that  he  did  carry  said  letter  to  Lord 
Howe,  and  that  the  purport  of  said  letter  was  to  inform  General  Howe  some  arms  taken 
from  the  people  of  Easthampton  by  order  of  Colonel  Gardiner  in  the  King’s  name  had  been 
retaken  by  the  subjects  of  the  states  on  this  side  of  the  water;  that  the  towns  of  South 
and  Easthampton  did  send  this  letter  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  in  connection  with  us. 
This  much  I  collected  from  Mr.  Howell’s  own  confession.  The  committee  have  thought 
proper  to  permit  him  his  parole  to  remain  the  county  of  Colchester;  as  this  appears  very 
singular  to  me,  that  a  criminal  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  should  be  permitted  to  be  at  large 
previous  to  his  trial,  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  your  honor  an  account  of  it;  that  if 
possible  the  matter  may  be  rectified  if  wrong.  Few  men  would  pay  much  regard  to  their 
honor,  when  life  is  at  stake.  I  should  have  proceeded  early  this  morning  for  Long  Island, 
but  the  wind  and  tide,  being  both  contrary,  prevents.” 

Livingston  tells  of  his  chagrin  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull  dated  at 
Saybrook,  September  30.  He  says: 

“I  had  this  day  determined  to  embark,  with  my  little  detachment,  for  Long  Island; 
but  the  desertion  of  several  of  my  men,  who  are  supposed  to  be  gone  for  New  London,  in 
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order  to  engage  on  board  the  privateer  fitting  out  for  that  place,  has  prevented  me.  I  am 
informed  some  of  the  officers  intended  for  those  vessels  have  given  our  men  encouragement 
to  desert,  having  asserted  at  this  place  that  they  would  protect  them  from  the  resentment 
of  their  officers  in  case  they  would  leave  them  and  engage  in  the  sea  service.  I  have  trans¬ 
mitted  General  Washington  a  copy  of  this  letter,  with  an  account  of  this  matter,  that  he 
may,  if  my  detachment  is  broken  to  pieces  by  this  means,  be  acquainted  that  it  is  not  owing 
to  my  negligence.  .  .  .” 

Washington  is  informed  about  the  same  time  of  the  efforts  of  the  British 
to  win  back  the  people  of  Long  Island.  Livingston  writes  him  from  Saybrook 
on  September  24: 

“I  have  made  a  little  excursion  upon  Long  Island,  and  brought  off  3,129  sheep,  and 
four  hundred  head  of  horned  cattle  from  Shemcock’s  Plains  (Shinnecock),  about  thirty  miles 
from  Sag  Harbor.  There  hearing  a  Mr.  Richard  Miller  and  some  others  were  raising  com¬ 
panies  to  aid  and  assist  General  Howe,  I  despatched  Captain  Roe  and  his  party  who  lay  in 
for  him,  in  hopes  to  make  him  their  prisoner.  He  was  hailed  several  times,  and  ordered  to 
stop;  but  attempting  to  make  his  escape  was  shot  through  the  body.  I  have  thought  proper 
to  be  thus  particular  with  regard  to  this  transaction,  lest  it  should  be  misrepresented,  as  the 
young  gentleman  has  many  friends.  He  is  said  to  have  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
Lord  Howe  by  Judge  Ludlow. 

“Oliver  De  Lancey  is  a  Brigadier  General  under  Lord  Howe,  as  your  Excellency  may 
see  by  the  enclosed  copies  of  orders  sent  to  Colonel  Phineas  Fanning.  I  was  permitted  a 
sight  of  the  originals  on  condition  that  they  should  be  again  returned.  A  reward  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  is  offered  for  my  head  by  General  De  Lancey,  1  am  told.  I  am  in  great  hopes 
of  being  even  with  him  soon,  if  your  Excellency  pleases  to  continue  me  on  this  station.  If  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  obtain  a  few  more  men,  I  believe  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  make 
their  quarters  very  warm  for  them  at  Jamaica,  as  I  am  informed  most  of  their  army  has 
crossed  the  East  River.  However,  should  this  not  be  a  fact,  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Howe 
has  ordered  all  grain,  hay,  etc.,  to  be  valued  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  British  army; 
the  defending  or  destroying  this  would  be  advantageous,  I  should  imagine. 

“The  New  England  people  are  very  backward  in  supplying  vessels  to  carry  off  stock, 
otherwise  I  should  have  removed  treble  the  quantity.  Most  of  those  I  have,  have  been 
impressed  for  that  purpose,  and  I  have  given  them  certificates  on  the  Convention  of  New  York 
in  payment  for  the  time  they  were  employed.” 

The  orders  of  Brigadier  General  De  Lancey  to  Colonel  Fanning  and  others 
on  Long  Island  are  enclosed  to  Washington. 

De  Lancey  signing  himself : 

“Major  General  of  Militia  in  the  Southern  District  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,”  tells 
Captain  Conkling  that  Howe  “on  the  application  of  the  County  of  Suffolk  by  Nathaniel 
Woodhull  and  Samuel  Phillips,  who  have  signified  to  him  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  County 
are  desirous  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  again  become  legal  and  obedient  subjects,  that  for 
the  peace  and  ease  and  security  of  the  inhabitants,  he  is  willing  to  accept  of  their  submission, 
and  promise  them  protection  on  the  King’s  Colonels  or  other  inferiors  of  militia,  respectively 
making  and  causing  the  men  through  the  country  to  lay  down  their  arms,  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  sign  the  said  roll  of  submission,  disclaiming  and  rejecting  the  orders  oL'- 
Congress  and  Committees,  and  totally  refusing  obedience  to  them,  and  to  obey  the  legal 
authority  of  government,  and  in  all  places  of  worship  in  future  to  pray  for  the  King  and 
royal  family,  as  was  usual  before  the  present  unprovoked  rebellion.” 

De  Lancey  under  date  of  Huntington,  September  2,  directs  Colonel  Phineas 
Fanning  as  follows: 

“You  are  hereby  ordered  and  directed  to  give  orders  to  all  the  King’s  Captains,  or  next 
commanding  officers  of  the  militia  in  the  Third  Battalion  in  Suffolk  County,  to  call  their 
several  companies  together,  at  the  usual  places,  immediately,  and  to  order  all  them  that  have 
taken  up  arms  against  the  King  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King,  and  to  sign  a  roll  of  submission,  disclaiming  and  rejecting  the  orders  of  Congress 
or  Committees,  and  to  obey  the  legal  authority  of  government.” 

De  Lancey  issued  a  proclamation  on  September  5  from  Jamaica.  It  read: 

“His  Excellency,  General  Howe,  having  authorized  me  to  raise  a  brigade  of  Provincials, 
solely  for  the  defense  of  this  island,  and  to  re-establish  order  and  government  within  the 
same,  to  apprehend  or  drive  all  concealed  Rebels  from  among  his  Majesty’s  well-affected 
subjects,  and  other  purposes: 

“I  do  hereby,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  enlisting  men  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
give  notice,  that  upon  any  persons  of  good  recommended  character  raising  a  company  of  twenty 
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men,  they  shall  have  commissions  for  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  one  ensign,  and  shall 
be  paid  and  subsisted  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  are  in  the  British  pay;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  will  cheerfully  raise  the  men  wanted  for  this  service,  as  it  will 
prevent  the  disagreeable  business  of  detaching  them,  which  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
doing,  if  the  companies  cannot  be  raised  without  it.” 

On  September  11  De  Lancey  had  another  order  from  Howe,  which  he 
transmitted  to  Colonel  Fanning; 

“I  am  ordered  by  his  Excellency,  General  Howe,  to  write  to  you,  and  order  all  the  fat 
cattle  and  sheep  in  Suffolk  County  to  be  immediately  drove  down  to  Jamaica,  where  proper 
persons  will  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  them,  give  certificates  of  the  value  of 
them,  that  the  owners  may  be  paid  for  them,  keeping  a  distinct  account  of  those  cattle,  etc., 
that  belong  to  the  people  who  are  in  actual  rebellion,  whose  cattle  must  be  forced  down  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  King’s  troops.  This  order  must  be  speedily  obeyed,  as  the  county 
will  otherwise  feel  the  resentment  of  the  King’s  troops.  Reserving  only  as  many  cattle  as 
is  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.” 

Daniel  Roe  of  Saybrook  wrote  Ebenezer  Watson  under  date  of  September  24 
regarding  a  raid  at  Brookhaven: 

“Last  Friday  a  party  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Livingston’s  detachment  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Daniel  Roe,  to  go  from  Saybrook  to  Brookhaven,  on  Long  Island, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off  said  Captain  Roe’s  family  and  a  number  of  others.  On  Saturday 
night,  at  twelve  o’clock,  Captain  Roe  left  the  sloop  at  Brookhaven,  taking  fourteen  men  with  him 
to  assist  in  bringing  down  the  family  (leaving  on  board  fourteen  men  to  guard  the  vessel, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  George  Smith).  He  proceeded  to  his  house,  pressing 
teams  as  he  went,  to  bring  down  the  goods,  not  being  able  to  procure  them  by  any  other 
means.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  he  was  in  readiness  to  return  to  his  family 
and  effects,  he  was  informed  by  one  of  his  guards  that  Mr.  Richard  Miller  of  Brookhaven, 
a  young  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  but  a  notorious  enemy  to  his  country,  was  passing 
his  house ;  upon  which  Captain  Roe  ordered  his  men  to  hail  him,  and  if  he  refused  to  stop, 
to  fire  upon  him.  He  was  accordingly  hailed  three  times,  upon  which  he  stopped,  and 
five  men,  with  their  pieces  presented,  told  him  they  would  instantly  kill  him  if  he  attempted 
to  stir;  he  stood  and  viewed  them  about  half  a  minute,  then  discharged  a  pistol  at  them, 
and  rode  off  with  the  utmost  expedition,  upon  which  he  was  ordered  to  stop  several  times ; 
but  he  still  refusing,  five  guns  were  separately  fired  at  him,  from  the  last  of  which  a  ball 
was  shot  through  his  body,  upon  which  he  dismounted,  and  was  carried  into  Captain  Roe’s 
house,  where  he  was  left  in  the  care  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Captain  Roe  being 
informed  that  one  Jacob  Smith,  who  was  in  conjunction  with  Miller  and  not  far  distant 
when  he  was  taken,  had  collected  a  party,  and  were  endeavoring  to  surround  and  take  him 
and  his  men  prisoners,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  on  board  his  vessel,  where  he  had 
but  just  time  to  arrive  with  his  wife  and  family,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  whole  of  his 
effects  behind  him. 

“The  above  named  Richard  Miller  and  Jacob  Smith  had  received  commissions  under 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  been  raising  men  for  the  ministerial  service,  and  pressing 
horses  and  wagons,  together  with  persons  to  drive  them,  to  assist  General  Howe  in  removing 
his  baggage.  They  had  likewise  taken  fat  cattle  from  the  inhabitants  and  obliged  them  to 
drive  them  to  the  ministerial  army.” 

Christopher  Leffingwell  wrote  Governor  Trumbull  from  Norwich  under 
date  of  September  30: 

“In  pursuance  of  orders  received  from  your  Honor  and  from  Colonel  Wolcott,  in 
conformity  thereto,  I  have  been  with  my  company  and  twelve  men  from  Colonel  Wolcott’s 
with  what  shipping  I  could  find,  to  Sag  Harbor,  where  I  was  joined  by  a  company  from 
Colonel  Livingston,  with  which  we  have  taken  off  most  of  the  fat  cattle  that  was  left  in 
the  Hamptons  and  on  Montauk,  as  also  most  of  the  sheep,  having  left  a  sufficiency  of  fat 
beef  and  mutton  and  the  milch  cows,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  that  tarry  on  the  island, 
as  also  the  greater  part  of  the  lean  and  young  cattle. 

“The  vessels  I  took  up  at  Norwich  and  New  London  brought  off  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  sheep,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  head  of  horned  cattle,  three  families,  furniture,  etc., 
etc.  The  sheep  and  cattle  have  been  delivered  to  the  committee  of  Norwich.  Several  of  the 
owners  are  now  there  taking  charge  of  their  own.  Others  are  expected  soon,  but  probably 
there  will  be  a  number  that  no  owner  will  appear  for  this  some  time. 

“The  committee  of  Norwich  have  never  received  any  request  from  the  Convention  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  neither  had  they  seen  the  resolution  of  that  Convention,  recommending 
the  removal  of  the  women,  children,  stock,  etc.,  until  I  shew  a  copy  of  it  to  them  this  day. 
They  were  proposing  to  advertise  the  remaining  cattle  and  sheep  for  sale  at  public  auction; 
but  as  it  is  new  business,  and  they  are  not  invested  with  such  authority  as  they  could  wish, 
they  desire  to  be  instructed  by  your  Honor.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  East- 
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hampton  own  they  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  signed  the  roll  of  submission; 
many  of  which  have  since  come  off,  and  more  intend  coming.  They  are  threshing  their 
English  grain,  and  are  very  desirous  of  getting  their  Indian  corn,  if  possible. 

“My  company  was  the  last  troops  on  the  island,  Colonel  Livingston’s  men  having 
embarked  and  sailed  before  we  had  taken  all  the  stock  on  board.  The  officers  and  men  have 
exerted  themselves  beyond  what  is  common,  and  are  much  fatigued.” 


CHAPTER  XL 

REFUGEES  FLY  TO  THE  MAIN  LAND 

QOUTHOLD  began  the  exodus  of  Long  Island  refugees  to  Connecticut.  Its 
^  committee  anticipated  the  result  of  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn  and  sent  all  its 
cannon  to  Saybrook.  And  two  days  after  the  battle  it  recommended  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Long  Island  remove  as  many  of  their  women,  children  and  slaves 
and  as  much  of  their  live  stock  and  grain  to  the  mainland  as  they  could,  and  that 
“this  convention  pay  the  expenses  for  removing  the  same.”  The  Connecticut  shore 
towns  all  assisted  in  affecting  the  removals.  Among  them  were  Saybrook,  Guilford, 
Lyme,  and  other  places.  Governor  Trumbull  followed,  giving  power  to  Colonel 
Oliver  Wolcott  to  bring  off  the  refugees,  giving  him  the  assistance  of  Captain 
Christopher  Leffingwell  of  Norwich  and  an  armed  vessel.  By  a  raid  he  made  in 
Suffolk  County,  Colonel  Livingston  took  off  3,129  sheep  and  400  horned  cattle. 
— Henry  C.  Platt. 

Captain  Leffingwell  hired  two  vessels  which  earned  stock  from  Long  Island 
to  New  London  and  Norwich.  He  reported  to  the  Governor  that  he  had  ferried 
over  families  and  effects  with  200  horned  cattle  and  500  sheep.  In  a  second 
report  he  said  he  had  carried  over  152  horned  cattle  and  790  sheep.  Onderdonk 
in  his  “Suffolk  County,”  says:  “Last  Friday  35  young  men  came  from  Long 
Island  to  Saybrook  who  left  their  homes  on  account  of  being  ordered  to  work  on 
the  fortifications  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  apprehending  they  should  be 
ordered  thence  to  the  West  Indies.” 

As  soon  as  the  patriots  deserted  Long  Island  and  the  British  took  possession, 
the  Sound  separated  two  hostile  shores.  Smuggling,  marauding  and  plundering 
were  practiced,  not  to  mention  kidnapping  until  a  state  of  affairs  existed  compared 
to  which  ordinary  warfare  might  be  considered  akin  to  peace  and  brotherly  love. 
The  power  to  give  permits  for  temporary  return  passed  from  the  local  authorities 
of  the  Connecticut  coast  towns  to  those  higher  up.  They  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  since  they  had  cloaked  predatory  excursions  and  illicit  trade  in 
not  a  few  instances.  The  Army  officers  in  Connecticut  exacted  good  reasons 
before  they  would  grant  them.  In  the  end  the  only  flags  allowed  were  for  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners. 

The  larger  part  of  the  refugees  had  left  their  homes  with  scant  provision  of 
money,  clothing  or  food  for  their  stay.  They  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  every¬ 
thing  they  could  not  lease  or  sell  and  the  leases  had  small  value.  Without  the 
meat,  hides  and  tallow,  abundant  products  of  their  rather  primitive  farming  they 
suffered.  Their  trips  home  were  attended  by  vain  efforts  to  collect  moneys  due 
from  rent,  or  the  placing  of  ruinous  mortgages  on  land.  Their  hay  and  cord- 
wood,  both  easily  transported  on  the  Sound  had  gone  to  supply  the  enemy;  they 
had  lost  their  shipping. 

They  were  tempted  to  injure  the  enemy  and  this  led  them  to  injure  their 
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own  friends  also.  When  they  were  able  to  obtain  supplies  they  were  exposed  to 
robbery  before  they  regained  Connecticut.  Predatory  excursions  soon  became  a 
link  between  legitimate  efforts  to  get  supplies  and  the  illicit  trade.  Many  of  the 
refugee  captains  were  ordered  by  Governor  Trumbull  to  return  the  property  they 
had  seized.  One  of  these  offenders  was  Captain  Peter  Grifhng  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  guard  the  coast,  and  Sound  and  islands  on  the  Connecticut  coast 
and  to  make  prisoners  of  those  taken  in  arms  carrying  on  war  against  these  states. 
Complaints  was  filled  and  Griffing  was  haled  before  the  Governor  and  Council 
on  August  4,  1778. 

The  inhabitants  were  terrorized  so  completely  by  the  whaleboat  men,  as  these 
marauders  were  called,  that  they  placed  iron  bars  at  their  doors  and  windows. 
The  enemy  styled  Ebenezer  Dayton  the  “head  of  the  banditti.” 

The  character  of  these  outrages  are  set  forth  in  the  memorial  of  Jonathan 
Havens  and  others  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  convened  at  Hartford, 
in  1778.  It  says,  in  part. 

“That  soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Long  Island  by  the  Continental  Army,  the  Memorial¬ 
ists  with  their  families,  and  such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  then  transport,  fled  into 
this  state  for  security  and  protection  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  an  enemy  who  they  had 
reason  to  fear,  merely  because  they  had  been  friendly  to  the  Liberties  of  America — that 
they  have  ever  since  resided  in  this  state,  leaving  their  farms  and  stock  in  the  hands  of 
their  several  agents  upon  the  Island  to  dispose  of  as  they  could,  and  remit  them  the  avails 
in  order  to  their  support — that  the  enemy  took  away  part  of  their  stock  which  was  utterly 
lost — that  their  friends  and  agents  disposed  of  the  rest  as  they  could  partly  for  money,  and 
the  rest  for  such  goods  as  they  could  get,  such  as  tea,  linen,  handkerchiefs,  homespun  cloth, 
flax  and  other  articles  which  they  took,  and  without  which  the  Memorialists  could  not 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life  or  possibly  do  without 

“That  the  Memorialists  with  a  permit  from  the  Authority  of  this  state  lately  ventured 
upon  the  Island  in  a  small  boat  to  bring  off  their  said  effects,  which  their  families  stood 
in  the  utmost  need  of  .  .  .  — that  they  no  sooner  got  ashore  at  Saybrook  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  and  risk,  but  a  certain  (Jacob)  White,  lieutenant  of  the  ship  Trumbull,  and  one 
(Samuel)  Combs  (of  the  Oliver  Cromwell),  commander  of  the  privateer  Whaleboat,  seized 
upon  the  Memorialists’  said  effects,  and  took  the  same  wholly  away,  together  with  their 
necessary  wearing  apparel,  and  in  the  most  insolent  manner  triumph  in  the  aggravated 
distress  of  the  Memorialists  and  their  families,  and  defying  the  authority  of  this  state 
under  which  the  Memorialists  acted  openly  and  fairly,  to  interfere. 

“To  encourage  the  brave  and  spirited  to  enter  the  service,”  General  Parsons  promised 
them  “all  the  plunder  they  shall  take  from  the  enemy  to  be  divided  among  the  officers  and 
men  according  to  their  pay.”  Washington  was  compelled  to  restrain  the  privilege  as  a 
result  of  the  abuses  it  created.  He  issued  orders  on  January  21,  1777,  to  limit  “the  indul¬ 
gence  of  scouting  parties  as  a  reward  for  the  extraordinary  fatigue,  hardship  and  danger 
they  were  exposed  to.” 

When  Parsons  to  end  the  abuses  brought  a  test  case,  the  courts  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  ruled  that  “private  property  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy  was  liable  to  be 
plundered  by  any  subject  of  the  United  States.”  Parsons  sent  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  and  his  protests  to  John  Jay,  President  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
but  nothing  was  done.  He  appealed  to  Washington  against  the  plundering,  but 
the  letter  seemed  to  have  no  effect.  The  reason  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
plundering  had  the  support  of  public  sentiment. 

Twelve  rebels  seized  two  wagons  laden  with  dry  goods  belonging  to  Obadiah 
Wright  of  Southampton.  The  same  marauders  robbed  the  house  of  Colonel 
Lloyd  at  Setauket,  and  took  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Dunbar  who  happened  to 
be  lodging  in  the  house  that  night.  (N.  Y.  Gazette,  Feb.  16,  1778.)  Eleazer 
Whitman  and  Simeon  Grossman  robbed  Arthur  Dinge,  Nehemiah  Hart,  Jr.,  and 
Philipp  Platt,  all  of  Huntington  in  October,  1778. 

Lieutenant  Caleb  Brewster  of  Fairshild,  wrote  Governor  Clinton  that  on 
August  14,  1781,  two  boats  landed  at  Miller’s  place  at  midnight.  They  demanded 
the  arms  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Miller’s  place  at  midnight.  They  demanded  the 
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arms  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Miller  which  were  given  up.  His  son  opened  an  upper 
window  and  was  shot  dead.  When  Andrew  Miller  opened  the  door  at  their 
demand  one  of  the  intruders  struck  him  with  the  breech  of  his  gun,  broke  the 
bone  over  his  eye,  tore  the  eye  all  to  pieces  and  left  him  for  dead.  Gilbert  Flint 
at  Oyster  Bay  was  hanged  by  others  until  almost  dead.  At  Great  Neck  Major 
Richard  Thome  and  Squire  Couline  were  treated  in  almost  the  same  way. 

Two  boatloads  of  marauders  from  Connecticut  took  sheep  from  Joseph 
Havens  at  Southampton,  and  James  Havens  and  the  Widow  Payne  on  Shelter 
Island  on  Friday,  September  14,  1781.  They  landed  at  Southold  the  16th,  robbed 
David  Gardiner,  knocked  down  Joseph  Peck,  beat  Mr.  L’Hommedieu  and  his 
wife,  and  threatened  to  burn  the  house  of  the  Widow  Moore. 

When  a  party  of  raiders  were  sighted  near  Sag  Harbor  on  a  Sunday,  the 
church  bell  was  ringing  for  the  evening  service.  All  of  the  village  maidens  were 
told  to  join  the  choir  whether  they  could  sing  or  could  not.  The  service  was 
unusually  long  and  the  melody  attracted  the  invaders  to  the  church.  Before  it 
ended  the  parents  had  buried  the  family  silver  in  their  back  yards.  And  silver¬ 
ware  is  dug  up  occasionally  in  the  Sag  Harbor  yards  to  this  day. 

General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  assigned  Ensign  Glover  with  eight  men  to  cross 
the  Sound  and  capture  General  Gold  Selleck  Silliman  in  his  home  in  Fairfield 
County.  In  turn  General  Silliman’s  friends  broke  into  the  house  of  Judge  Thomas 
who  lived  at  Fort  Neck.  He  was  taken  to  Fairfield.  The  General  was  kept 
prisoner  in  Flatbush  until  he  was  exchanged  for  Judge  Jones,  the  exchange  being 
approved  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  army,  and  signed  by  Major 
John  Andre,  Adjutant  General.  It  was  effected  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound  op¬ 
posite  Huntington. 

The  New  York  legislator  on  October  2,  1779,  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
requesting  Governor  Clinton  to  forbid  all  persons  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of 
Long  Island  or  any  other  place  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  situation  was  still 
worse,  says  Onderdonk,  after  the  Spring  of  1780  when  the  British  garrisons  were 
withdrawn  from  Oyster  Bay,  Huntington,  and  Brookhaven,  and  the  works  were 
demolished. 

Governor  Clinton  wrote  Governor  Trumbull  on  April  10,  1781,  and  asked  his 
co-operation  in  suppressing  the  raids.  Trumbull  replied  that  the  commanders  of 
boats  were  under  bond  of  £2,000  each  to  follow  instructions ;  that  the  people  of 
Long  Island  had  their  remedy  at  law ;  that  the  design  of  issuing  commissions  was 
to  suppress  dangerous  intercourse ;  and  that  if  the  good  intention  had  been  con¬ 
travened  the  perpetrators  should  be  punished.  Benjamin  and  Selah  Havens 
wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  from  Moriches  on  June  7  that  they  had  been  robbed 
by  Captain  Stow  of  New  London  to  the  amount  of  £1,200,  and  that  they  had  a  list 
of  the  goods  which  they  prepared  him  to  have  restored  to  them. 

Again  the  New  York  legislature  took  up  the  matter  on  June  28,  1781.  Both 
houses  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  had  a 
right  to  protection  from  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Governor  was  authorized 
to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress  and  take  it  up  with  the  Governor  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Congress  requested  Governor  Trumbull  to  revoke  all  commissions  to  seize 
goods  on  Long  Island,  or  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Legitimate  commerce  was  allowed  until  abuses  compelled  the  authorities  to 
place  restrictions  upon  it.  In  February,  1777,  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  was  permitted 
to  transport  a  cargo  of  rum,  sugar  and  other  merchandise  to  Connecticut.  Colonel 
John  Hulbert  and  David  Gelston  in  May,  1778,  applied  for  leave  to  hire  teams 
to  bring  “sundry  goods  and  merchandise”  from  Boston  to  Connecticut,  but  the 
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permission  was  refused.  Refugees  obtained  permits  to  go  to  Long  Island  for 
provisions,  grain  and  flax  for  their  families,  but  they  were  subject  to  inspection. 
Any  British  goods  or  merchandise  found  on  the  returning  boats  were  to  be  seized. 

As  soon  as  the  war  began  the  boycott  of  English  goods  which  followed  the 
Stamp  Act  and  other  odious  measures  became  a  dead  letter.  And  the  old  luxuries 
were  obtained  once  more  regardless  of  the  principle  involved.  Tea  from  China, 
silks  from  India  and  other  luxuries  had  never  been  given  up  by  the  Loyalists. 
It  was  easy  to  obtain  them  before  and  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  The 
wants  of  Americans  were  satisfied  in  part  by  the  sale  of  prizes  brought  into  friend¬ 
ly  ports  by  privateers.  When  the  supply  from  this  source  failed  to  equal  the 
demand,  a  new  business  sprang  up  called  “the  Illicit  Trade”  or  “the  London 
Trade.”  Its  operations  extended  from  the  Thames  river  in  Connecticut  to  the 
Shrewsbury  in  New  Jersey.  Its  center  was  Long  Island  Sound  and  its  chief 
actors  were  the  whaleboat  men.  Imported  goods  were  bought  in  New  York  City 
ostensibly  for  Loyalist  customers.  They  were  carried  to  Long  Island,  and  smug¬ 
gled  over  to  the  American  shore  of  Connecticut  in  exchange  for  provisions. 
Again  a  whale  boat  from  Connecticut  or  Long  Island  would  arrive  at  a  secret 
meeting  place  and  effect  an  exchange  with  a  boat  from  New  York  City. 

The  trade  waxed  enormous  and  became  profitable.  The  owner  of  a  Long 
Island  store  might  arrange  to  be  robbed  by  raiders  from  Connecticut.  A  boat 
owner  might  connive  at  the  capture  of  himself  and  his  boat.  In  either  case  the 
seized  property  was  forfeited  and  sold,  or  exchanged  for  the  benefit  of  everyone 
concerned  in  the  plot.  When  there  was  no  collusion  the  robbers  made  a  clear 
profit  on  everything  which  they  obtained  without  cost. 

Hardships  were  suffered  by  the  innocent.  Private  rights  were  ignored  and 
murder  followed.  In  August,  1783,  a  boat’s  crew  went  to  Setauket  according  to 
Ondordonk  and  killed  Captain  Solomon  Davis,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
London  trade. 

Hearing  that  the  ship  Shuldham  an  armed  American  vessel  was  due  in  Nor¬ 
walk  laden  with  English  goods,  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge  met  her  on  arrival. 
When  he  informed  the  captain  of  his  suspicions,  the  captain  weighed  anchor  and 
ran  across  the  Sound  almost  to  Lloyd’s  Neck.  He  was  persuaded  to  turn  back 
by  the  threats  of  Tallmadge,  but  he  disappeared  on  reaching  the  Norwalk  shore. 
The  goods  found  aboard  tallied  with  the  invoice  Tallmadge  had  obtained. 

Connecticut  revoked  all  licenses  issued  to  refugees  and  others  to  go  to  any 
place  held  by  the  enemy,  because  of  the  abuse.  A  law  was  enacted  in  May  de¬ 
claring  the  forfeiture  of  all  goods  imported  from  enemy  territory  unless  the  owner 
could  show  that  the  goods  were  not  in  transit  to  or  from  the  enemy.  The  trade 
was  allowed  by  the  State  of  New  York  which  wanted  to  clothe  its  troops,  and  by 
the  British  who  wanted  cattle  and  provisions,  although  they  permitted  only  a 
Loyalist  to  carry  goods  out  of  New  York  City.  The  mixed  bands  who  carried  it  on 
were  composed  of  Whigs,  Tories,  Refugees,  and  soldiers  from  both  armies  as 
well  as  camp  followers.  No  inquiry  could  go  far  without  disclosing  friends  who 
were  concerned  in  the  business.  Onderdonk  says,  “Captain  John  Conkling  had 
a  pass  to  cross  the  Sound  in  the  illicit  trade.”  It  afforded  clothing  for  their  troops 
to  both  Governor  Clinton  and  Governor  Trumbull.  When  they  were  seized  for 
participation  in  the  Illicit  Trade,  Dr.  George  Howell  and  Captain  Jesse  Leaven¬ 
worth  “showed  a  permit  from  the  President  of  the  Continental  Congress.” 

It  was  disapproved  by  Washington  as  his  correspondence  with  General  Par¬ 
sons  in  1779  discloses.  Parsons  wrote  to  Colonel  Eliphalet  Lockwood  in  October, 
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1780,  and  complained  that  “There  is  not  a  guard  on  the  coast  but  is  taxed  with 
being  concerned  in  the  trade.” 

He  wrote  to  Governor  Trumbull  in  March,  1781,  enclosing  the  examinations 
of  47  men  belonging  to  Greenwich,  Stamford,  Stanwich  and  Norwalk— all  con¬ 
cerned  in  supplying  the  enemy  and  in  Illicit  Trade. 

New  York  s  Embargo  Act  signed  in  March,  1778,  was  a  contributory  cause. 
This  law  forbade  the  export  of  grain  and  flour  to  the  less  productive  New  England 
states.  It  was  removed  in  August,  1780,  by  a  proclamation  in  which  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  vigilance  in  preventing  all  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy. 
When  a  truce  was  declared  after  Yorktown  while  both  sides  were  waiting  for 
a  treaty  of  peace,  New  York  State  took  serious  measures  to  stop  the  trade.  It 
continued  to  flourish  in  Connecticut  to  the  end ;  and  British  merchandise  became 
so  abundant  that  in  1783  auction  sales  of  British  goods  were  held  twice  a  week 
at  Norwich,  although  they  might  have  included  some  of  the  spoils  of  privateers. 

Privateers — Privateers  in  the  war  with  France  had  brought  large  profits  to 
the  people  of  Long  Island  and  Connecticut.  They  were  in  their  element  on  the 
sea,  and  took  up  this  service  with  alacrity  as  soon  as  war  with  England  afforded 
the  opportunity. 

Captain  William  Rogers,  of  the  sloop  “Montgomery”  was  licensed  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  April  17,  1776,  to  prey  on  British  commerce.  The  New 
York  Committee  of  Safety  instructed  him  to  cruise  between  Sandy  Hook  and 
to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  or  Cape  May.  The  “Montgomery”  carried  fifty- 
six  men,  six  carriage  guns,  and  twelve  swivels. 

Almost  all  her  cruises  were  along  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island  and 
the  Connecticut  shore.  She  had  taken  six  prizes  before  June  1,  1776.  In  July  she 
lay  off  Fire  Island.  Later  in  the  year  she  took  the  “Blue  Mountain  Valley,”  and 
Captain  William  Rogers  was  the  first  man  on  board.  The  first  boarder  was 
entitled  to  three  shares  instead  of  one  of  the  prize  money. 

She  took  the  schooner  “Hannah”  early  in  1777,  and  the  cargo  was  sold  in 
Baltimore  for  £8,648,  13,  1J4.  Colonel  Richard  Henry  Lee  bought  two  hampers 
of  port  wine.  The  claim  of  Sarah  Rogers,  widow  and  administratrix,  shows  that 
Captain  William  Rogers  landed  some  of  his  prize  goods  at  Huntington. 

The  sloop  “Schuyler,”  fifty  men,  six  carriage  guns  and  four  swivels,  was 
fitted  out  by  the  United  States. 

Lieutenant  Victor  Bicker,  Jr.,  was  put  in  command  of  marines  aboard  the 
sloop  “Congress”  by  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety,  in  December,  1776, 
and  ordered  to  enlist  thirty  men  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Continental  troops,  “to 
guard  the  ‘Congress’  and  the  ‘Montgomery’  and  such  other  vessels  and  stores 
belonging  to  the  Continent  as  may  be  laid  up  with  them.”  The  “Congress”  took 
six  prizes  before  June,  1776,  and  landed  their  cargoes  at  Huntington. 

Onderdonk  gives  these  items  concerning  the  refugees : 

Captain  Eben  Dayton  “head  of  the  banditti”  captured  five  vessels  with 
lumber  and  produce  for  the  market  of  New  York.  He  was  captured  with  his 
sloop  “Ranger”  and  forty-five  men  and  six  guns  in  Great  South  Bay  by  a  British 
privateer,  November  27,  1778,  and  taken  to  New  York. 

The  “Betsy,”  Captain  William  Seaman,  was  captured  by  the  British  near 
Oyster  Bay,  December  5,  1778. 

The  “Ranger,”  a  British  privateer  brig  of  twelve  guns  that  had  been  cruising 
in  the  Sound,  was  captured  at  a  wharf  in  Sag  Harbor  after  a  short  resistance, 
by  the  brig  “Middleton,”  Captain  Sage,  the  sloop  “Beaver,”  Captain  Havens,  the 
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sloop  “Eagle,”  Captain  Joseph  Conkling.  (New  London,  February  12,  1779.) 
On  Sunday  these  three  again  sailed  for  Sag  Harbor,  where  they  discovered  seven 
British  vessels  just  arrived,  one  a  brig  of  eight  or  ten  guns,  when  a  fair  prospect 
appeared  of  making  capture  of  the  whole ;  but  the  wind  being  ahead,  the  “Middle- 
ton”  struck  on  the  middle  ground  in  beating  up  the  harbor,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  where  she  was  bravely  defended  by  her  crew  for  four  or  five 
hours  against  an  incessant  fire  from  the  brig  and  several  field  pieces  on  shore. 
After  being  hulled  by  several  shots  under  water,  and  the  vessel  careening  by  the 
tides  falling,  the  guns  could  not  be  worked.  All  except  four  left  the  ship  and 
were  taken  on  board  the  other  two  vessels.  Those  on  their  return  took  two  brigs 
from  Cork,  via  New  York,  with  rum,  wine,  and  12,000  bushels  of  oats  for  the 
troops  on  Long  Island. 

William  Fowler  and  John  Strong  in  the  armed  boat  “William  the  Conquerer” 
took  a  small  skiff  in  Ababonic  Bay,  August  23,  1781,  with  three  hundred  pounds 
of  coffee  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  tea. 

Major  (John)  Davis  and  Captain  (John)  Grinnell  being  ashore  at  Sag 
Harbor  with  several  men,  were  betrayed  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  Hessian  major 
with  twenty  light  horse.  They  had  two  armed  boats  which  the  enemy  were  about 
to  set  on  fire,  but  Captain  Wickham  in  an  eight-gun  sloop  from  Stonington, 
came  too  near  at  the  time  and  brought  them  off.  Captain  Wickham  also  took  a 
boat  with  provisions,  January  30,  1783. 

Among  the  refugees  who  were  commissioned  captains  of  armed  vessels  were: 
April  24,  1778,  Titus  Conkling,  the  “Refugee”;  Daniel  Griffing,  the  “Revenge”; 
and  John  Ingraham,  the  “Retaliation”;  March  6,  1779,  Joshua  Rogers,  the  “Grey¬ 
hound”;  April  28,  1781,  Nathaniel  Norton,  the  “Suffolk.” 

The  Council  of  Appointment  revoked  the  commissions  of  William  Smith 
Scudder  of  the  “Ranger”;  Valentine  Ryder,  of  the  “Resolution,”  and  James 
Vincent,  of  the  “Porpoise,”  June  29,  1781,  because  the  captains  had  permitted  their 
men  to  land  on  Long  Island  and  plunder  the  inhabitants. 

The  services  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Harris,  sloop  “Reprisal,”  and  Captain 
Lambert  Weeks,  are  recognized  in  the  minutes  of  the  Pension  Board. 

Among  the  refugees  who  served  on  board  privateers  were  Henry  Billings, 
second  lieutenant  aboard  the  brig-of-war  “Defense,”  and  Captain  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  frigate  “Trumbull.” 

Armed  boats  were  maintained  on  the  Sound  by  Captain  Peter  Hallock, 
Captain  Jonathan  Salmon,  Captain  Jeremiah  Rogers,  Captain  David  Landon,  and 
Captain  Jonathan  Vail.  David  Griffing,  besides  commanding  the  “Revenge,”  with 
Captain  Augustus  Peck,  fitted  out  the  sloop  “Randolph,”  cruising  from  New 
London.  Captain  Peter  Griffing  and  Captain  Jesse  Leavenworth  also  commanded 
armed  boats  on  the  Sound.  Captain  James  Harris  commanded  another  active 
vessel.  Captain  Nathaniel  Shaw,  Jr.,  of  New  London,  was  the  outfitter  of 
numerous  New  London  privateers.  Prizes  were  brought  to  port  and  sold,  and  the 
outcome  was  the  British  raid  on  New  London,  commanded  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
a  native  of  the  city.  The  capture  of  Fort  Trumbull  and  Fort  Griswold  by  largely 
superior  forces  and  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  American  prisoners,  which 
brought  added  odium  to  Arnold,  often  have  been  told. 

Captain  Caleb  Brewster  commanded  a  sloop  at  Fairfield.  He  attacked  the 
“Fox,”  a  British  armed  vessel  in  the  Sound,  led  a  boarding  party  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  had  captured  the  vessel  in  two  minutes.  Captain  Johnson  of  the 
“Fox”  and  two  men,  were  killed  and  others  were  wounded,  without  any  casualty 
aboard  the  American  craft. 
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Besides  the  privateers  was  a  flotilla  of  whaleboats,  double-enders  like  those 
used  in  the  fisheries.  They  were  thirty  feet  long  and  propelled  by  from  two  to 
ten  pairs  of  oars.  They  moved  swiftly  and  silently,  and  the  innumerable  coves 
along  the  Sound  afforded  them  safe  and  secret  landing  places,  the  main  thing 
needed  for  efficient  service.  They  found  admirable  ports  from  which  to  operate 
— Setauket,  Port  Jefferson,  Huntington,  and  Old  Man’s,  on  Long  Island;  and 
Greenwich,  Norwalk,  Stamford,  Guilford,  and  Black  Rock  on  the  North  Shore. 
They  were  sent  out  to  obtain  food  for  the  Americans,  and  to  destroy  supplies 
intended  for  the  enemy.  They  also  endeavored  to  capture  prisoners.  Tories 
were  exchangeable  for  American  soldiers,  for  the  anny  had  no  captives  to  offset 
the  huge  numbers  taken  as  Washington  retreated  from  Long  Island  and  after 
the  disasters  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  in  the  fall  of  1777.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  went  the  object  to  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possible  on  the  enemy’s 
property  and  that  of  his  sympathizers.  Every  one  of  these  purposes  was  disas¬ 
trous  in  its  results  to  the  people  of  Long  Island,  the  difference  being  only  one 
of  degree. 

Captain  Samuel  Lockwood  of  Greenwich,  serving  the  United  States,  was 
commander  of  the  whaleboats  on  the  Sound.  Among  the  captains  of  boats  were 
many  refugees,  including  Lieutenant  Henry  Scudder  and  Major  Jesse  Brush 
of  Huntington.  The  Stamford  whaleboat  fleet,  under  Captain  Ebenezer  Jones, 
came  out  of  a  fog  and  found  a  British  warship  close  at  hand.  Jones  protested 
loudly  against  the  negligence  of  the  British  captain  in  letting  a  strange  boat 
come  too  near  unchallenged.  Professing  to  be  an  inspector  sent  by  the  British 
commander,  he  went  aboard  with  his  men,  keeping  up  his  loud  and  vehement 
language  about  want  of  proper  precautions.  Meanwhile  he  signalled  to  the  other 
boats,  which  surrounded  the  warship  and  took  their  prize  to  Stamford. 

Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge  heard  in  1782  that  a  body  of  enemy  light  horse 
and  infantry  was  at  Huntington.  He  resolved  to  attack  them  in  quarters.  He 
gathered  at  Shippan  Point  a  picked  body  of  infantry  and  dismounted  dragoons 
numbering  seven  hundred.  They  embarked  on  December  7th  and  discovered  three 
enemy  boats  steering  from  Norwalk  to  Huntington.  They  were  overtaken  in  the 
middle  of  the  Sound  by  a  detachment  pursuing  under  Captain  Caleb  Brewster. 
Two  were  taken  easily,  but  one  escaped.  A  bullet  passed  through  Brewster’s 
body,  and  was  thought  to  be  his  death  wound,  but  he  lived  to  eighty  years.  The 
contest  lasted  only  twenty  minutes,  but  the  hazard  and  courage  of  the  assailants 
gave  it  renown  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  engagements  of  the  day.  It 
disclosed  to  the  enemy  Tallmadge’s  purpose  to  attack  Huntington,  and  made  a 
surprise  out  of  the  question.  He  therefore  returned  to  camp  the  next  day,  and 
reported  his  failure  to  Washington.  The  General  had  failed  at  the  same  time  in 
a  simultaneous  movement  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  failure  of  both  expeditions  was  “providential,”  since  the  pre¬ 
liminary  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  and  many  lives  might  have  been  lost 
needlessly  if  both  expeditions  had  been  carried  out. 

Military  raids  across  the  Sound  followed  the  whaleboat  warfare,  the  illicit 
trade  and  smuggling. 

In  1777,  Governor  Tryon  attacked  Danbury  and  Ridgefield,  Conn.  General 
David  Wooster  and  Benedict  Arnold  almost  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  British  who  were  rescued  by  marines  landed  from  the  British  fleet. 

In  retaliation  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jonathan  Meigs  was  sent  to  Sag  Harbor 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men  in  thirteen  whaleboats.  They  left  New 
Haven  on  May  21,  1777,  and  went  to  Guilford.  He  left  Guilford  the  afternoon 
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of  May  23d  with  two  armed  sloops  convoying  one  hundred  and  seventy  men. 
They  landed  at  Southold,  which  had  been  forsaken  by  the  British  a  few  days 
before,  and  Meigs  carried  his  whaleboats  overland  to  Peconic  Bay.  He  arrived 
within  four  miles  of  Sag  Harbor  at  midnight.  The  detachment  marched  to  Sag 
Harbor,  arriving  the  morning  of  the  24th.  One  division  took  the  fort ;  the  other 
proceeded  to  the  wharf  and  destroyed  twelve  brigs  and  sloops,  one  being  armed, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  hay,  corn,  oats,  ten  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  a 
quantity  of  stores.  The  hospital  on  Brick  Hill  was  taken  and  a  foraging  party 
captured,  six  of  the  enemy  being  killed  and  ninety  made  prisoner.  Meigs  lost 
no  man  either  killed  or  wounded.  He  reached  Guilford  twenty-five  hours  after 
his  departure  from  that  place. 

Captain  John  White  of  Sagg,  a  refugee,  piloted  the  expedition.  The  bouldeA 
in  the  Presbyterian  churchyard  at  Sag  Harbor  records  the  date  as  May  23d. 
Washington  commended  Meigs,  and  the  Continental  Congress  voted  him  a  sword. 
The  British  retaliated  by  attacking  Guilford. 

Putnam  in  1777,  sent  General  Parsons  to  dislodge  the  Tories  under  Colonel 
Richard  Hewlett  (q.  v.),  who  were  holding  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Setauket, 
and  had  surrounded  it  with  a  breastworks  and  a  stockade.  Guns  were  mounted 
on  the  breastworks  and  cannon  were  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  church. 
Parsons  attacked  with  five  hundred  men  and  artillery  on  the  morning  of  Aug¬ 
ust  22d.  The  refugees  Calbe  Caleb  Brewster  and  Zachariah  Greene  were  in  the 
American  force,  the  latter  becoming  pastor  of  the  same  church  after  twenty  years. 

They  landed  at  Crane  Neck  Bend,  three  miles  from  Setauket.  Hewlett 
refused  to  surrender  and  the  attack  began.  Fearing  that  his  retreat  might  be  cut 
off  by  several  British  warships  which  appeared  in  the  Sound,  Parsons  ordered 
his  men  back  to  their  boats,  taking  a  small  quantity  of  military  stores  and  a 
few  horses  back  to  Connecticut. 

Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge  was  recalled  from  the  Highlands  to  strike  at 
the  enemy  on  Long  Island.  He  maintained  headquarters  at  North  Castle  on  the 
border  in  New  York,  a  point  midway  between  Stamford  and  the  Hudson  where 
he  could  strike  in  either  direction.  On  September  5,  1779,  he  embarked  at 
Shippan  Point,  Conn.,  at  eight  in  the  evening  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  dis¬ 
mounted  light  dragoons.  He  reached  Fort  Franklin,  the  stockade  on  Lloyd’s 
Neck,  at  ten  o’clock.  There  he  found  five  hundred  Tories  and  captured  the 
larger  part  of  them,  but  did  not  try  to  take  the  fort.  He  carried  his  prisoners 
to  Connecticut  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  Tories  from  Rhode  Island  seized  the  mansion  of 
General  John  Smith  at  Smith’s  Point,  Mastic,  L.  I.  They  built  Fort  St.  George, 
a  triangular  stockade.  Tangier  Smith,  grandfather  of  General  Smith,  had  built 
a  fort  on  the  site  in  1686-1690.  The  Tories  with  this  protection  began  to  supply 
wood  to  the  British  army  in  New  York.  Tallmadge,  with  eight  men,  crossed 
from  Fairfield  to  Old  Man’s  (Mount  Sinai).  Owing  to  rain  the  march  was  post¬ 
poned  until  the  morning,  when  Tallmadge  captured  the  fort  and  turned  its  guns 
on  the  ships,  which  surrendered.  The  booty  was  strapped  on  the  backs  of  the 
prisoners  and  carried  off.  Mounting  a  dozen  men  on  captured  horses,  Tallmadge 
made  a  detour  to  Coram  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  hay.  His  prisoners 
included  the  commandant,  a  lieutenant,  a  surgeon,  fifty  rank  and  file,  and  many 
others.  He  received  the  thanks  of  Washington  and  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  British  at  Fort  Franklin  soon  after  repulsed  a  small  force  of  French 
and  Americans  led  by  Heathcote  Muirson.  Parsons  wanted  to  attack  the  fort, 
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but  his  orders  were  countermanded.  Soon  after,  Lloyd’s  Neck  was  abandoned 
by  the  enemy  as  too  dangerous  a  place  to  hold. 

Fort  Slongo  was  built  by  Tories  on  Treadwell’s  Neck,  eight  miles  east  of 
Smithtown.  It  was  a  square  stockaded  post  with  a  ditch  and  abatis.  Assembling 
a  detachment  of  light  infantry  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saugatuck  River,  he  placed 
Major  Lemuel  Trescott  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  it  reached  Fort 
Slongo  on  the  morning  of  October  3,  1781.  The  fort  was  taken  without  loss, 
and  the  blockhouse  burned.  Of  the  enemy,  two  were  killed,  two  mortally  wounded, 
and  twenty-one  captured,  including  two  captains  and  a  lieutenant. 

Fort  Franklin  is  a  ruin  on  Lloyd’s  Neck.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Tory 
privateers.  The  “Adventure”  was  captured  and  Captain  Ebenezer  Hathaway  and 
his  men  were  imprisoned  at  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Huntington  seemed  to  be  the  enemy’s  strategic  base.  The  British  threw  up 
a  small  earthwork  near  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  built  a  larger  fort  on  Gallows 
Hill  where  two  American  spies  met  death.  Fort  Franklin  was  built  by  the  com¬ 
pulsory  labor  of  the  American  militia  on  the  west  side  of  Lloyd’s  Neck.  It 
commanded  the  entrance  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  to  Oyster  Bay  Harbor. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Neck  a  companion  fort  commanded  the  entrance  to 
Huntington  Bay  and  Northport  Bay.  These  forts  supporting  the  enemy  shipping, 
protected  the  cutting  and  transportation  of  wood  used  by  the  forces  holding 
New  York  City. 

The  British  commander  at  Huntington,  Colonel  Benjamin  Thompson  (after¬ 
wards  Count  Rumford,  a  noted  scientist),  followed  these  activities  of  the  patriots 
by  the  erection  of  Fort  Golgotha  in  1782  on  the  site  of  the  burying  ground.  The 
inhabitants  protested  against  the  use  of  gravestones  for  tables  and  ovens,  and 
the  razing  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  barracks.  Their  protests  were  unheeded 
and  they  were  forced  to  work  on  the  fort. 

Henry  C.  Platt  in  his  address  delivered  at  Huntington  in  1776  said: 

“Among  the  more  important  British  officers  who  came  to  Huntington  were  General 
Sir  William  Erskine,  who  went  from  Huntington  to  Southampton;  General  Tryon,  who 
went  to  Southold;  Brigadied  General  Leland,  Brigadier  General  De  Lancey,  Colonel  Tarleton, 
who  marched  from  Smithtown  through  Huntington  to  Jericho ;  Colonel  Simcoe  of  the 
Queens  Bay  Rangers;  Colonel  Hewlett  (Tory)  of  Hempstead,  Colonel  Abercrombie,  Colonel 
Bruinton,  Colonel  Croger,  Colonel  De  Wormb  of  the  Hessian  Yagers;  Colonel  Ludlow,  at 
one  time  commandant  of  the  fort  at  Lloyd’s  Neck,  who  forced  Jonas  Rogers  and  others  to 
go  to  New  York  with  their  teams  after  cannon;  Colonel  Upham,  Colonel  De  Lancey,  Colonel 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Lieutenant  Carr  of  the  17th  Light  Dragoons,  Majors  Greens,  Gilfillan, 
Campbell,  Terpenny,  Gwin,  Ferguson  and  Major  Hubbel  of  the  ‘Royal  Refugees;’  Captains 
Cutler,  Cameron,  Royle,  Boam,  Ellison,  Gore,  Stephenson,  Woolley,  Stewart,  Thomas,  De 
Schoenfeldt,  of  the  Anspach  Regiment,  and  numerous  others.” 

East  of  Huntington  were  the  fortifications  at  Fort  Slongo  and  Setauket,  and 
southeast  those  at  Fort  St.  George. 

Oyster  Bay  was  defended  by  a  redoubt  built  there  by  Colonel  Simcoe  and 
his  Rangers,  in  1778-1779.  He  occupied  the  house  of  Samuel  Townsend  for  his 
headquarters. 

Governor  Tryon  in  Southold  occupied  the  house  of  Peter  Vail,  while  Erskine 
chose  the  house  of  Dr.  William  Smith.  Onderdonk  says  that  fourteen  companies 
of  light  infantry,  seven  hundred  men,  were  quartered  at  Southampton.  When 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  in  March  this  force  was  increased  to  2,500 
men.  In  April,  five  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse  were  in  Southold,  and  one 
hundred  men  and  two  field  pieces  at  Sag  Harbor. 
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Onderdonk  also  says  that  in  1778  troops  from  New  York  were  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Island  to  collect  provisions  from  the  British  army;  that  a  British  fleet 
lay  at  Sag  Harbor  in  1779  to  protect  the  removal  of  coal  and  wood,  and  that  five 
hundred  men  were  requisitioned  for  labor  upon  the  new  fortifications  at  Brooklyn. 
They  were  to  furnish  fascines  and  pickets. 

Sag  Harbor  had  the  most  important  defensive  works  on  the  east  end  of  the 
island.  They  consisted  of  a  breastwork  on  Meeting  House  Hill,  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  palisades  which  ran  south  toward  the  old  burying  ground.  Major 
Charles  Cochran  commanded,  but  his  headquarters  often  were  at  Bridgehampton. 

The  inhabitants  who  remained  were  obliged  by  Lord  Howe  to  wear  the 
“Red  Tag”  badge  of  loyalty.  The  people  were  treated  outrageously.  They  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  property  and  there  were  many  charges  of  excesses  committed 
by  the  British  troops. 

John  Foster,  in  a  petition  to  the  New  York  State  Senate,  dated  February  9, 
1790,  at  the  gaol  in  New  York  staged  that: 

“In  the  year  1775  was  a  delegate  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  the  Provincial  Congress 
and  thereby  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  enemy;  upon  his  removal  with  his  family  out 
of  their  power,  they  burnt  his  ship  on  the  stocks  at  Sag  Harbor  to  the  value  of  £2,000, 
and  injured  his  house  and  other  property  to  a  large  amount.  By  those  losses  and  by  sup¬ 
porting  a  large  family  in  Connecticut  during  the  war,  found  himself  unable  to  pay  his  debts 
and  prays  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  may  by  law  be  enabled  to  sign  as  a  creditor  for 
the  discharge  of  a  certain  bond.” 

Foster  also  stated  in  another  petition,  in  addition  to  the  facts  set  forth: 

“that  he  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  transporting  powder  and  other  stores  down  Long 
Island  Sound  for  the  use  of  Colonel  (Henry  B.)  Livingston;  that  he  arrived  safely  with 
the  stores  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Waldron  who  lived  with  his  servant  at  the  ferry  and  that  he 
exerted  himself  in  procuring  boats,  arms,  &c.,  and  so  made  himself  particularly  obnoxious 
to  Governor  Tryon.  That  the  enemy  burnt  his  ship,  house,  barn  and  outhouses,  and  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  his  property  also  destroyed  some  goods,  books  and  papers  to 
the  amount  of  500  pounds  at  Frenchman’s  Bay.” 

He  prayed  for  compensation. 

Moreover,  forty  physicians  and  surgeons  from  Long  Island  were  in  the 
army.  Nine  of  these  were  Jonathan  Havens,  of  Shelter  Island;  Silas  Halsey,  Jr., 
and  William  Lawrence,  Southampton;  Benjamin  Chapin,  Bridgehampton;  David 
Conkling,  Southold;  Gilbert  Potter,  Huntington;  Nathaniel  Gardiner,  Easthamp- 
ton;  -  Walter,  Sag  Harbor;  and  Joseph  Crane. 

Others  known  to  have  served  during  the  war  were :  George  Howell,  Samuel 
Latham,  Henry  White,  Shadrach  Hildreth,  and  William  Burnett,  of  Southampton ; 
Samuel  H.  Rose,  of  Bridgehampton;  Jeremiah  Hedges,  Sag  Harbor;  Joseph 
Sackett  of  Newtown;  Samuel  Thompson,  of  Brookhaven;  Platt  Townsend,  of 
Queens  County,  and  Benjamin  Anthony,  adding  eleven,  and  making  a  total  of 
twenty  for  the  island.  Pastors  like  David  Rose  and  Samuel  Buell,  often  attended 
the  physical  needs  of  their  parishioners.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty,  the  four  excep¬ 
tions  being  Latham,  Rose,  Hildreth,  and  Burnett,  were  among  the  refugees  to 
Connecticut. 

Relief  came  late  in  1783,  when  Sir  Guy  Carleton  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton 
that  he  intended  to  evacuate  all  of  Long  Island  east  of  Hempstead  on  Novem¬ 
ber  22d,  which  was  carried  out. 

The  return  of  the  refugees  had  begun  already.  They  were  men  of  small 
means  and  they  went  back  one  by  one.  They  found  their  properties  damaged, 
wasted  or  destroyed.  They  were  for  the  most  part  along  in  years,  and  were 
confronted  by  the  necessity  of  beginning  life  anew.  Many  of  them  lost  every- 
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thing.  Others  fared  better,  but  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  on  their  lands. 
Carleton  appointed  commissioners  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  before 
the  island  was  evacuated,  but  the  board  in  New  York  to  which  the  claims  were 
submitted  for  review,  sailed  for  England  without  passing  on  them,  and  the 
claimants  were  left  without  redress.  The  claim  of  residents  of  the  town  of 
Huntington  alone  amounted  to  £7,249.  In  proportion,  if  the  same  per  capita 
were  carried  out,  the  entire  island  lost  $500,000,  which  exceeded  the  loss  in 
Westchester. 

Instead  of  granting  relief,  the  State  of  New  York  in  1784  voted  to  tax  the 
southern  district  £100,000,  of  which  Long  Island’s  share  was  £37,000,  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  former  not  having  been  in  condition  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the  common  enemy.  This  ingratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  state  was  condemned  as  an  oppressive  abuse  of  power  as  common 
to  the  friends  who  possessed  it  as  to  the  enemies  of  free  government. 

The  names  of  Long  Island  places  of  the  Revolutionary  days  have  changed 
as  follows,  the  older  name  being  given  first:  Old  Parish,  Jamesport;  Steeple 
Church,  Upper  Aquebogue;  Ashford,  Setauket;  Queen’s  Man’s,  Mount  Sinai; 
Hallett’s  Neck,  Astoria ;  Success,  Lakeville ;  Musketo  Cove,  Glen  Cove ;  Ranklin- 
ville.  Laurel ;  Sagg,  Sagaponack ;  Rocky  Point,  East  Marion ;  St.  George’s  Manor, 
Mastic;  Smithfield,  Smithtown;  Stirling,  Greenport;  Kachauge,  Cutchogue; 
Oyster  Ponds,  Orient;  Cow  Neck,  Manhasset;  Cow  Bay,  Manhasset  Bay;  Cow 
Harbor,  Northport;  Newtown,  Elmhurst. 

Hog  Neck  was  the  name  of  North  Haven  and  New  Suffolk;  Hog’s  Neck  or 
Island  or  Martimcough,  was  on  the  west  side  of  Oyster  Bay;  Ketchebonock  was  a 
part  of  Westhampton.  The  ferry  signals  were  made  at  the  Fire  Place  in  East- 
hampton  nearest  to  Gardiners  Island.  The  first  place  known  as  Southampton  was 
named  Old  Town  after  the  settlers  moved  to  another  site  not  far  away. 

Gravesend  was  originally  intended  to  be  the  English  capital  of  Long  Island. 
Riverhead  was  a  part  of  Southold ;  Babylon  belonged  to  Huntington,  and  Gar¬ 
diners  Island  belonged  to  Easthampton,  which  is  true  also  today. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

BRITISH  PRISON  SHIPS 

ABOUT  four  thousand  young  American  soldiers  were  captured  in  the 
.  debacle  on  Long  Island  after  the  retreat  in  August  and  the  evacuation 
of  Fort  Washington  the  following  November.  Arrests  of  citizens  suspected 
of  complicity  in  the  Revolution  swelled  the  number  to  five  thousand  before 
the  year  ended.  The  buildings  on  Manhattan  Island  assigned  to  them  as 
jails  were  soon  jammed,  and  unseaworthy  ships  were  utilized  for  prisons. 
The  prisoners  in  New  York  at  one  time  were  in  the  keeping  of  William 
Cunningham,  a  man  afterwards  hanged  in  London  for  forgery.  He  confessed 
before  he  died  that  he  had  starved  more  than  two  thousand  to  death  by  selling 
the  rations  allotted  them  and  pocketing  the  money. 

Those  confined  aboard  the  prison  ships  were  even  more  cruelly  treated. 
The  vessels  were  old  transports  or  decrepit  war  ships.  About  October  20,  1776, 
the  “Whitby”  was  moored  in  the  Wallabout,  near  Remsen’s  mill.  The  “Prince 
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of  Wales”  and  the  “Good  Hope,”  first  used  for  confining  privateers  brought  to 
New  York,  were  added  in  1779.  The  “Good  Hope”  was  burned  in  1780  and 
the  prisoners  were  suspected  of  having  set  her  on  fire  as  an  escape  from  misery. 
The  “Stromboli,”  the  “Scorpion,”  and  the  “Hunter”  followed.  In  time  other 
hulks,  the  “Old  Jersey,”  the  “John,”  the  “Falmouth,”  the  “Kitty,”  the  “Frederick,” 
the  “Glasgow,”  the  “Woodlands,”  the  “Scheldt,”  and  the  “Clyde”  were  added. 

Loathsome  food,  cramped  quarters,  exposure  to  contagious  diseases,  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  outcasts  of  society  thrown  among  them,  killed  off  the  prisoners 
like  flies.  The  “Old  Jersey”  is  the  synonym  for  those  multiplied  horrors.  She 
was  originally  a  sixty-four-gun  ship  of  the  line  and  was  badly  damaged  in  action 
with  the  French.  She  was  therefore  turned  into  a  hospital  ship  and  sent  to 
New  York.  In  the  winter  of  1779-80  she  was  converted  into  a  prison  ship,  ugly 
to  behold.  The  figurehead  was  taken  for  another  vessel;  she  was  stripped  of 
her  spars,  except  the  bowsprit,  which  served  as  a  derrick  in  hoisting  supplies 
on  board  and  the  flagstaff.  Her  portholes  were  closed  and  two  tiers  of  small 
holes  were  cut,  instead,  each  about  twenty  inches  square.  These  were  guarded 
by  two  strong  iron  bars  at  right  angles.  They  impeded  the  free  circulation  of 
air  among  the  prisoners.  What  was  suffered  has  been  described  often  in  all  its 
sickening  details.  The  British  have  been  accused  even  of  inoculating  the 
prisoners  with  smallpox  to  kill  them  off.  It  was  a  part  of  their  policy  against 
the  rebels.  Anyone  swearing  allegiance  to  George  III  and  joining  the  army 
might  escape. 

Washington  remonstrated  with  Admiral  Digby  and  with  Generals  Howe 
and  Clinton.  He  wrote  to  Digby: 

“If  the  fortune  of  war,  sir,  has  thrown  a  number  of  these  miserable  people  into  your 
hands,  I  am  certain  your  excellency’s  feelings  for  the  men  must  induce  you  to  proportion 
the  ships  (if  they  must  be  confined  on  board  ships),  to  their  accommodation  and  comfort, 
and  not,  by  crowding  them  together  in  a  few  ships,  bring  on  diseases  which  consign  them 
by  the  half-dozen  a  day  to  the  grave.” 

On  January  13,  1777,  he  wrote  to  Howe: 

“You  may  call  us  rebels,  and  say  that  we  deserve  no  better  treatment;  but,  remember, 
my  Lord,  that  supposing  us  rebels,  we  still  have  feelings  a9  keen  and  sensible  as  loyalists, 
and  will,  if  forced  to  it,  most  assuredly  retaliate  upon  those  upon  whom  we  look  as  the 
unjust  invaders  of  our  rights,  liberties  and  properties.  I  would  beg  that  some  certain  rule 
of  conduct  toward  prisoners  may  be  settled;  and,  if  you  are  determined  to  make  captivity 
as  distressing  as  possible,  let  me  know  it,  that  we  may  be  upon  equal  terms,  for  your 
conduct  must  and  shall  regulate  mine.” 

In  closing  he  says : 

“Most  of  the  prisoners  who  have  returned  home  (this  was  by  an  exchange),  have 
informed  me  that  they  were  offered  better  treatment,  provided  they  would  enlist  into  your 
service.  This,  I  believe,  is  unprecedented,  and,  if  true,  makes  it  still  more  necessary  for 
me  to  apologize  for  the  freedom  of  expression  which  I  have  used  throughout  this  letter." 

These  protests  were  unheeded. 

“Down,  rebels,  down!”  was  the  cry  of  the  guards  as  the  men  were  forced, 
into  the  hold  at  night.  The  morning  was  greeted  in  derisive  tones  with  “Rebels, 
turn  out  your  dead!” 

The  motionless  and  the  dead,  too  often  confounded,  were  brought  on  deck 
and  sewed  up  in  their  blankets  by  their  companions,  who  carried  the  bodies 
ashore.  They  were  hastily  and  carelessly  buried  in  trenches.  More  than  half 
of  the  bodies  or  the  bones  were  washed  out  at  high  tide.  The  bones  were 
strewn  along  the  beach  whitening  in  the  sun.  The  shore  “from  Rennie’s  Point 
to  Remsen’s  dooryard,  and  from  his  barn  to  Rapelje’s  farm  and  the  slopes  of 
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the  hill  and  the  sand  island,  between  the  floodgates  and  the  milldam,  were  filled 
with  the  remains  of  these  martyrs.” 

It  is  estimated  that  eleven  thousand  prisoners  were  confined  aboard  the  “Old 
Jersey,”  while  the  total  figures  for  all  the  ships,  if  known,  would  be  appalling. 
The  fact  that  the  Society  of  Old  Brooklynites  was  able  to  compile  a  list  of 
eight  thousand  verified  names  from  the  “Old  Jersey”  as  late  as  1888,  proves 
that  the  unknown  prisoners  must  have  been  many  indeed. 

John  Jackson,  native  of  Jerusalem,  Queens  County,  moved  to  Brooklyn 
soon  after  the  Revolution  and  bought  the  large  Remsen  estate  (now  part  of  the 
Navy  Yard),  where  the  prisoners  were  buried.  In  improving  the  land  he 
unearthed  more  bones  and,  having  sold  a  large  area  to  the  United  States,  he 
offered  to  give  the  Tammany  Society  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  martyrs.  He  was  a  shrewd  business  man  and  politician,  unsavory 
in  his  methods,  and  suspected  in  his  motives.  In  1792  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn, 
in  town  meeting,  voted  that  the  bones  should  be  assembled  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  graveyard  and  a  monument  erected.  General  Jeremiah  Johnson 
was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  do  this,  but  Jackson  refused  to  surrender 
the  bones. 

Tammany  Hall,  organized  in  1789,  Washington  being  President  and  New 
York  the  capital,  was  young  and  vigorous.  It  took  up  the  work  in  1803  with  an 
appeal  to  Congress,  but  nothing  was  done  by  that  body  before  1808.  Meanwhile, 
Benjamin  Aycrigg,  a  leading  citizen,  had  become  interested.  In  1805  he  hired 
an  Irishman  to  collect  the  exposed  bones,  which  also  formed  a  part  of  the 
number  placed  in  the  vault  on  Jackson’s  lot  by  the  Tammany  Society.  In  1807 
Tammany  appointed  its  Wallabout  Committee.  It  arranged  a  grand  ceremonial 
for  the  dedication  of  a  monument  of  American  material  and  construction,  and 
acted  with  vigor  in  pushing  it  forward.  Relatives,  friends,  and  others  were 
asked  to  send  the  names  of  the  martyrs  to  Benjamin  Romaine,  Grand  Sachem 
of  Tammany  Hall,  to  John  Jackson,  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with 
all  other  available  data.  A  procession  composed  of  societies,  public  bodies,  and 
citizens  formed  at  the  Old  Ferry  (Fulton)  at  half  past  eleven  o’clock  on  May 
26,  1808,  and  marched  up  Main  (Fulton)  Street,  through  Sands,  Bridge,  York, 
and  Jackson  to  the  grounds  where  the  bones  had  been  assembled  and  buried 
together  through  the  efforts  of  the  society’s  members. 

The  Tammany  braves  marched  in  full  regalia,  the  Wiskinskie  bearing  the 
Cap  of  Liberty;  the  Father  swaying  his  calumet,  the  sachem,  the  alang,  the  tribe 
hunter,  and  the  Sagamore  with  his  two  masters  of  ceremonies  carrying  the 
standard  of  the  order.  Benjamin  Romaine,  the  Grand  Sachem  of  the  day,  had 
been  a  prisoner  aboard  the  “Old  Jersey,”  and,  pursuant  to  his  wish,  his  bones 
now  rest  among  those  of  the  other  martyrs. 

Mayor  Aycrigg,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  labor  of  love  to  honor  the 
martyrs,  was  grand  marshal.  The  first  division  consisted  of  a  company  of 
United  States  marines,  Lieutenant  Commander  Johnson;  the  second,  of  citizens 
of  Brooklyn  and  New  York;  the  third,  of  the  committees  of  civic  societies;  the 
fourth,  of  the  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society,  the  Father  of  the  Council, 
and  the  orator  of  the  day;  the  fifth  division  carried  the  cornerstone,  inscribed: 

IN  THE  NAME  OF 

THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  DEPARTED  FREE. 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THAT  PORTION  OF 
AMERICAN  FREEMEN,  SOLDIERS  AND  CITIZENS, 

Who  Perished  on  Board  the 
Prison  Ships  of  the  British 
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at  the  Wallabout  During  the 
Revolution. 

This  corner  stone  of  the  vault  erected  by  the 
TAMMANY  SOCIETY 
or  COLUMBIAN  ORDER 

Nassau  Island,  Season  of  Blossoms,  year  of  the  Discovery  the  316th, 
of  the  Institution  the  19th,  and  of  American  Independence  the  22d. 

The  sixth  division  was  composed  of  a  detachment  of  artillery.  Joseph  D. 
Foy  was  the  orator.  After  his  oration  the  stone  was  lowered  and  duly  laid  by 
Mr.  Romaine,  assisted  by  the  committee.  A  salute  was  fired  and  the  band  played 
sweet  and  solemn  music.  For  the  occasion  the  citizens  turned  out  in  force.  New 
York’s  contingent  assembled  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  Brigadier  Generals  Morton 
and  Steddiford  commanded,  and  Garret  Sickels  was  grand  marshal,  assisted  by 
twelve  aides.  The  pedestal  bore  these  inscriptions : 

(Front) 

Americans  Remember  the  British 
(Right  Side) 

YOUTH  OF  MY  COUNTRY 
MARTYRDOM  PREFERRED  TO  SLAVERY 
(Left  Side) 

SIRES  OF  COLUMBIA 

transmit  to  posterity  the  cruelties  practiced  on  board  the 
“BRITISH  PRISON  SHIPS” 

(Rear) 

“Tyrants  dread  the  gathering  storm 
While  Freemen,  Freemen’s  Obsequies  perform.” 

Dr.  Benjamin  De  Witt  addressed  the  multitude,  after  which  the  coffins 
were  committed  to  their  resting  place.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Williston  pronounced 
the  benediction. 

Years  passed  and  the  bones  lay  forgotten  in  their  sepulchre.  Jackson  had 
not  provided  against  the  invasion  of  his  farm  by  streets  and  the  burial  place 
was  disturbed  by  the  growth  of  the  village.  At  one  time  the  land  was  sold  for 
taxes.  At  that  juncture  Benjamin  Romaine  bought  the  lot.  He  adopted  it  as 
his  family  burial  plot  to  prevent  further  desecration.  He  placed  a  coffin  for  his 
own  body  in  the  vault  and  built  the  ante-chamber  over  the  tomb.  He  also  placed 
the  following  inscription  on  the  property: 

First — Portal  to  the  tomb  of  11,500  patriot  prisoners  of  war  who  died  in  dungeons 
and  pestilential  prison  ships  in  and  about  the  City  of  New  York  during  the  War  of  our 
Revolution.  The  top  is  capped  with  two  large  urns  in  black,  and  a  white  globe  in  the  center. 

Second — The  interior  of  the  tomb  contains  thirteen  coffins  assigned  in  the  order  as 
observed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  inserted  thus — New  Hampshire,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Third — Thirteen  beautifully  turned  posts,  painted  white,  and  capped  with  a  small  urn 
in  black,  and  between  the  posts  the  above-named  states  are  fully  lettered. 

Fourth — In  1778,  the  Colonial  Congress  promulgated  the  Federal  League  Compact, 
though  it  was  not  finally  ratified  until  1781,  only  two  years  before  the  peace  of  1783. 

Fifth — In  1789,  our  General  National  Convention,  to  form  a  more  perfect  unison,  did 
ordain  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  one  entire  sovereignty, 
and  in  strict  adhesion  to  the  equally  necessary  state  rights.  Such  a  republic  must  endure 
forever. 

In  1842  a  number  of  citizens  applied  to  the  Legislature  to  remove  the 
remains  to  a  more  private  place.  Romaine  objected  and  the  matter  was  dropped 
until  after  his  death  in  1844.  The  vault  was  in  bad  repair,  and  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
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at  the  time  in  Congress,  tried  in  vain  to  get  an  appropriation.  In  1855  a  Martyrs’ 
Monument  Association  was  formed.  In  1873  the  bones  were  removed  to  Fort 
Greene,  which  had  been  allotted  by  the  Common  Council.  In  1888  the  Legislature, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Old  Brooklynites,  asked  Congress,  through  the  State’s 
Senators  and  Repiesentatives,  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  martyrs  of  the  prison 
ships.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  Kings  County  Board  of  Supervision  through  Felix  Campbell,  a 
representative  from  the  city. 

Many  persons  who  took  conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  were  drawn  together  once  more  when  the 
monument  was  unveiled  in  Fort  Greene  Park  on  November  14,  1908.  A  great 
American  flag,  two  hundred  feet  long,  was  drawn  aside  as  forty  thousand  voices 
cheered  and  the  towering  granite  shaft  stood  forth  in  all  its  beauty.  It  was 
the  second  time  the  people  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  had  gathered  to  honor 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  the  nameless  hero  of  the  Revolution. 

William  Howard  Taft,  elected  President  earlier  in  the  month,  was  the  orator. 
General  Luke  E.  Wright,  Secretary  of  War,  presented  the  monument  to  the 
State  and  city;  Governor  Hughes  accepted  it  for  the  State,  and  Patrick  F. 
McGowan,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  accepted  it  for  the  city. 
Michael  J.  Kennedy,  Deputy  Park  Commissioner,  and  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  Grand 
Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society,  also  spoke. 

The  parade  was  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing  a  given  point.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  army  and  navy  in  force,  State  troops  and  civic  societies.  The 
Federal  Government  gave  $100,000  toward  the  monument;  the  State  gave  $25,000; 
the  city  $50,000,  and  popular  subscription  $25,000.  The  Society  of  Old  Brook¬ 
lynites  raised  $1,250  and  Long  Island  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  a  part  of  the  sum 
given  by  the  people.  Representative  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  who  did  most  to  get 
the  appropriation  from  Congress;  General  Horatio  C.  King,  Esther  Howard 
King,  Deacon  Stephen  V.  White,  and  Stephen  M.  Griswold  were  conspicuous  in 
the  throng.  Again  the  Tammany  Society  was  out  in  full  regalia.  Major  General 
Charles  F.  Roe  was  grand  marshal  of  the  parade.  Inclement  weather  compelled 
the  President-elect  to  cover  while  speaking  and  made  the  marching  difficult. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

WASHINGTON  DESCRIBES  LONG  ISLAND 

WASHINGTON,  traveling  in  official  state,  saw  Long  Island  twice  after  he 
became  President.  His  tour  in  1790  is  historic.  Many  landmarks  remain. 
Only  within  the  year  has  the  Sammis  Tavern  in  Hempstead  been  demolished, 
but  a  wing  is  left  in  the  atmosphere  of  modern  buildings  to  recall  the  past. 
Washington  was  not  careful  in  getting  names  correctly  spelled.  He  mentions 
it  as  Simmonds  Tavern,  but  he  never  could  ask,  “How  do  you  spell  that?”  or 
take  notes.  Yet  he  is  a  vivid  writer. 

As  President  he  lived  in  Bowling  Green  and  Congress  assembled  in  the 
City  Hall  in  Wall  Street,  on  Manhattan  Island.  He  gives  his  impressions  freely 
and  does  not  spare  or  flatter.  His  mind  runs  to  the  practical  life — the  farms, 
the  crops,  the  live  stock,  and  the  profits. 

Washington  set  out  for  Flushing  Saturday,  October  10,  1789.  He  writes : 
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“Pursuant  to  an  engagement  formed  Thursday  last,  I  set  off  about  nine  o’clock  in  my 
barge  to  visit  Mr.  Prince’s  fruit  gardens  and  shrubberies  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  The  Vice- 
President  (John  Adams),  Governor  of  the  State  (George  Clinton),  Mr.  Izard,  Colonel  Smith, 
and  Major  Jackson  accompanied  me. 

“These  gardens,  except  in  the  number  of  young  fruit  trees,  did  not  answer  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  shrubs  were  trifling  and  the  flowers  not  numerous. 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  place  shewed  us  what  respect  they  could  by  making  the  best 
use  of  one  cannon  to  salute. 

“On  our  return  we  stopped  at  the  seats  of  General  and  Mrs.  Gourveneur  Morris  and 
viewed  a  barn,  of  which  I  have  heard  the  latter  speak  much,  belonging  to  his  farm — but  it 
was  not  of  a  construction  to  suit  my  fancy — nor  did  the  conveniences  of  it  at  all  answer  the 
cost.  From  hence  we  proceeded  to  Harlem,  where  we  were  met  by  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs. 
Adams,  and  Mrs.  Smith.  Dined  at  the  tavern  kept  by  a  Captain  Marriner,  and  came  home 
in  the  evening.” 

Marriner  was  an  eccentric  character.  He  was  associated  with  Captain  Hyler 
in  whaleboat  warfare  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  during  a  part  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  concerned  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Mayor  Matthews  and 
other  violent  Torries  who  lived  in  Flatbush.  Marriner  had  taverns  in  Harlem 
and  on  Wards  Island  for  many  years  after  the  war. 

Washington  left  New  York  for  a  longer  stay  on  Long  Island  on  April  20, 
1790.  He  thus  describes  his  impression  in  his  diary: 

“Tuesday,  20th — About  eight  o’clock  (having  previously  sent  over  my  servants,  horses, 
and  carriage),  I  crossed  to  Brooklyn  and  proceeded  to  Flat  Bush — thence  to  Utrich  (New 
Utrecht) — thence  to  Gravesend — thence  through  Jamaica,  where  we  lodged  at  a  tavern 
kept  by  one  Warne — a  pretty  good  and  decent  house — at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Barre  at  Utricht 
we  dined — the  man  was  obliging  but  little  else  to  recommend  it.  He  told  me  that  their  aver¬ 
age  crop  of  oats  did  not  exceed  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre — but  of  Indian  corn  they  com¬ 
monly  made  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  often  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  this  was 
the  effect  of  dung  from  New  York  (about  ten  cartloads  to  the  acre).  That  of  wheat  they 
sometimes  got  thirty  bushels  and  often  more  of  rye. 

“The  land,  after  crossing  the  hills  between  Brooklyn  and  Flatbush,  is  perfectly  level, 
and  from  the  latter  to  Utrich,  Gravesend,  and  in  short  all  that  end  of  the  Island  is  a  rich 

black  loam — afterwards  between - and  the  Jamaica  road  it  is  more  sandy  and  appears 

to  have  less  strength,  but  is  still  good  and  productive.  The  grain  in  general  had  suffered 
little  by  the  openness  and  rains  of  the  winter  and  the  grass  (clover,  etc.)  appeared  to  be 
coming  on  well — the  inclosures  are  small  and  under  the  open  post  and  rail  fencing. 

“The  timber  is  chiefly  hickory  and  oak,  mixed  here  and  there  with  locust  and  sassafras 
trees — and  in  places  with  a  good  deal  of  cedar.  The  road,  until  it  came  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  Jamaica  Road,  called  the  Middle  Road,  kept  within  sight  of  the  sea,  but  the  weather 
was  so  dull,  and  at  times  rainy,  that  we  lost  much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  ride.  From  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  Flatbush  is  called  five  miles,  thence  to  Utrecht  six  miles ;  to  Gravesend  two  miles,  and 
from  thence  to  Jamaica  fourteen  miles,  in  all  this  day,  twenty-seven  miles. 

“Wednesday,  21st — This  morning,  being  clear  and  pleasant,  we  left  Jamaica  about  eight 
o’clock,  and  pursued  the  road  to  South  Hempstead,  passing  through  the  south  edge  of  the 
plain  of  that  name.  A  plain  said  to  be  fourteen  miles  in  length,  by  three  or  four  miles  in 
breadth,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub  growing  on  it,  except  fruit  trees  (which  do  not  thrive 
well).  At  the  few  settlements  thereon,  the  soil  of  this  plain  is  said  to  be  thin  and  cold,  and 
of  course  not  productive,  even  in  grass.  We  waited  at  South  Hempstead  (ten  miles  from 
Jamaica)  at  the  house  of  one  Simmonds,  formerly  a  tavern,  now  of  private  entertainment  for 
money.  From  thence,  turning  off  to  the  right,  we  fell  into  the  South  Road,  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  miles,  where  we  came  in  view  of  the  sea  and  continued  to  be  so  the  remaining 
part  of  the  day’s  ride,  and  as  near  it  as  the  road  could  run,  for  the  small  bays,  marshes  and 
guts,  into  which  the  tide  flows  at  all  times  rendering  it  impassable  from  the  height  of  it  by 
the  easterly  winds.  We  dined  at  one  Ketchum’s,  which  has  been  a  public  house,  but  now  a 
private  one — received  pay  for  what  it  furnished.  This  house  was  about  fourteen  miles  from 
South  Hempstead,  and  a  very  neat  and  decent  one.  After  dinner  we  proceeded  to  Squire 
Thompson’s,  such  a  house  as  the  East,  that  is,  one  that  is  not  public,  but  will  receive  pay 
for  everything  it  furnishes  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  was. 

“The  road  in  which  I  passed  today,  and  the  country  here,  more  mixed  with  sand  than 
yesterday  and  the  soil  of  inferior  quality.  Yet,  with  dung,  which  all  the  corn  ground 
receives,  the  land  yields  on  an  average  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  and  often  more.  Of 
wheat  they  do  not  grow  much  on  account  of  the  fly,  but  the  crops  of  rye  are  good. 

“Thursday,  22d — About  eight  o’clock  we  left  Mr.  Thompson’s,  halted  a  while  at  the 
Green’s,  distant  eleven  miles,  and  dined  at  Hart’s  Tavern,  in  Brookhaven  Township,  five  miles 
further.  To  this  place  we  traveled  on  what  is  called  the  South  Road,  described  yesterday, 
but  the  country  through  which  we  passed  grew  more  and  more  sandy  and  barren  as  we 
traveled  eastward,  so  as  to  become  exceedingly  poor  indeed.  But  a  few  miles  further  east- 
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ward  the  lands  took  a  different  complexion,  we  were  informed.  From  Hart’s  we  struck  across 
the  island  for  the  north  side,  passing  the  east  end  of  the  Brushey  Plains  and  Koram  (Coruin), 
eight  miles,  thence  to  Setakit  (Setauket),  seven  miles  more,  to  the  house  of  a  Captain  Roe, 
which  is  tolerably  decent,  with  obliging  people  in  it. 

“The  first  five  miles  of  the  road  is  too  poor  to  admit  inhabitants  or  cultivation,  being  a 
low,  scrubby  oak,  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  intermixed  with  small  and  ill-thriven  pines. 
Within  two  miles  of  Koram  there  are  farms,  but  the  land  is  of  an  indifferent  quality,  mixed 
with  sand.  Koram  contains  but  few  houses.  From  thence  to  Setakit  the  soil  improves, 
especially  as  you  approach  the  Sound;  but  is  far  from  being  of  first  quality.  Still  a  good 
deal  mixed  with  sand.  The  road  across  from  the  sea  to  the  north  side  is  level,  except  a  small 
part  south  of  Koram,  but  the  hills  there  are  trifling. 

“Friday,  23d — About  eight  o’clock  we  left  Roe’s  and  halted  the  horses  at  Smithtown,  at 
a  widow  Blidenberg’s,  a  decent  house,  ten  miles  from  Setakit,  thence  fifteen  miles  to  Hunt¬ 
ington,  where  we  dined  and  afterward  proceeded  seven  miles  to  Oyster  Bay,  to  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Young  (private  and  very  neat  and  decent),  where  we  lodged.  The  house  we  dined  at 
in  Huntington  was  kept  by  a  widow  Platt  and  was  tolerably  good.  This  day’s  ride  was  over 
uneven  ground  and  none  of  it  of  the  first  quality,  but  intermixed  in  places  with  pebble  stone. 
After  passing  Smithstown  and  for  nearly  five  miles  it  was  a  mere  bed  of  white  sand,  unable 
to  produce  trees  twenty-five  feet  high,  but  a  change  for  the  better  took  place  between  that 
and  Huntington,  which  is  a  small  village  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  that  name,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  to  Oyster  Bay,  about  which  the  sands  are  good  and  in  the  necks  between 
these  bays  are  said  to  fine.  It  is  here  the  Lloyds  own  a  large  and  valuable  tract,  a  neck  of 
land  from  which  the  British,  whilst  they  possessed  New  York,  drew  large  supplies  of  wood 
and  where,  at  present,  it  is  said  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept.  (Lloyd’s  Neck  was  a  great 
rendezvous  for  Tories  during  the  Revolution.) 

“Saturday,  24th — Left  Mr.  Young’s  before  seven  o’clock,  and  passing  Musqueto  Cove, 
breakfasted  at  a  Mr.  Underdunk’s,  where  we  were  kindly  received  and  well  entertained.  This 
gentleman  works  a  grist  and  two  paper  mills,  the  last  of  which  he  seems  to  carry  on  with 
spirit  and  to  profit.  Distant  from  Oyster  Bay  twelve  miles.  From  thence  to  Flushing,  where 
we  dined  is  twelve  more,  and  from  thence  to  Brooklyne,  through  Newtown  (the  way  we  trav¬ 
eled  and  which  is  a  mile  further  than  to  pass  through  Jamaica)  is  eighteen  miles  more. 
The  land  passed  over  today  is  generally  very  good,  but  leveler  and  better  as  we  approached 
New  York.  The  soil  in  places  is  intermixed  with  pebble  and  toward  the  west  end  with 
other  kinds  of  stone,  which  they  apply  to  the  purposes  of  fencing,  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island  nor  toward  the  eastern  part  of  it.  From  Flushing  to  Newtown, 
eight  miles,  and  thence  to  Brooklyn,  the  road  is  very  fine,  and  the  country  in  higher  state  of 
cultivation  and  vegetation,  of  grass  and  grain  than  any  place  I  had  seen,  occasioned  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  manure  drawn  from  the  City  of  New  York.  Before  sundown  we  had 
crossed  the  ferry  and  were  at  home. 

“Observations — The  island,  as  far  as  I  went,  from  west  to  east,  seems  to  be  equally 
divided  between  flat  and  hilly  land.  The  former  on  the  south,  next  the  seaboard,  and  the 
latter,  on  the  north,  next  the  Sound.  The  highest,  they  say,  is  best  and  most  productive,  but 
the  other  is  the  pleasantest  to  work,  except  in  wet  season,  when  from  the  levelness  of  them 
they  are  sometimes  (but  not  frequently)  having  a  considerable  portion  of  sand,  incommoded 
by  heavy  and  continual  rains.  From  a  comparative  view  of  their  crops  they  may  be  averaged 
as  follows: 

“Indian  corn,  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“Wheat,  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“Oats,  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“Rye,  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“Oats,  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“Their  fences  where  there  is  no  stone  are  very  indifferent,  frequently  of  trees  of  any 
and  every  kind  which  have  grown  by  chance ;  but  it  exhibits  an  evidence  that  very  good  fences 
may  be  made  in  this  manner  either  of  white  oak  or  dogwood,  which  from  this  mode  of 
treatment  grows  thickest  and  most  stubborn.  This,  however,  would  be  no  defense  against 
hogs.” 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  DEVELOPS 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Long  Island,  although  little  more 
than  half  a  century  old,  contains  several  parishes  which  go  back  to  colonial 
days.  The  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  Jamaica,  Flushing,  Elmhurst,  Hempstead, 
Oyster  Bay,  Setauket,  and  Huntington  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Long 
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Island  passed  from  Dutch  to  English  rule  in  1664.  The  Dutch  came  back  after 
a  decade  to  remain  a  year,  but  they  left  their  language,  customs,  and  traditions 
firmly  implanted  in  the  prosperous  farming  communities. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Episcopal  churchmen  living  in  Jamaica 
sought  the  help  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  to  establish  the  services  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  in  their  community. 
The  society  was  founded  by  Dr.  Bray  in  1700  for  foreign  missionary  work. 
It  sent  out  the  Rev.  Patrick  Gordon  as  missionary  to  Jamaica,  and  he  sailed 
from  England  on  April  23,  1702,  aboard  the  ship  “Centurion.”  The  Rev.  George 
Keith  was  a  fellow  passenger,  and  the  Rev.  John  Talbot  chaplain  of  the  vessel. 
The  names  of  both  hold  first  rank  in  the  annals  of  pioneer  missionary  work  in 
America.  They  were  five  weeks  on  the  sea,  and  reached  Boston  in  June.  Gordon 
hastened  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Jamaica,  but  on  the  journey  he  contracted 
fever  from  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  and  lived  only  a  week  in  his  new  home. 
He  died  before  he  could  be  installed  and  was  buried  under  the  communion  table 
in  the  stone  church,  the  Rev.  William  Vesey  conducting  the  services. 

Lord  Cornbury,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Anne,  became  Governor  of  New  York 
May  3,  1702.  A  pestilence,  said  to  have  been  yellow  fever,  scourged  the  city 
and  five  hundred  persons  died  in  ten  weeks.  The  General  Assembly  adjourned 
to  Jamaica  and  Lord  Cornbury  followed  with  his  Council  and  his  family.  Four 
horse  carts  and  sixteen  wagons  drew  his  household  possessions  from  Brooklyn 
Ferry  to  Jamaica.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  suitable  houses,  and  the  best  one  was 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard  as  a  Presbyterian  parsonage,  built  by  his 
congregation.  Lord  Cornbury  asked  to  have  the  use  of  it,  and  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  only  too  happy  to  comply.  He  moved  his  large  family  into  smaller  quarters, 
but  his  hospitality  was  requited  in  a  petty  spirit.  He  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  seize 
the  parsonage,  the  church  and  the  glebe  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  living  in  Jamaica.  They  were  few,  indeed,  and  the  excuse 
was  that  “the  church  and  parsonage  having  been  built  by  public  act  could  belong 
to  none  but  the  Church  of  England.” 

The  Church  Building  Act  had  been  passed,  however,  when,  William  Smith 
in  his  history  says,  there  was  not  one  Episcopalian  in  the  town.  It  was  intended 
as  a  measure  of  relief  for  the  Presbyterians  in  Jamaica,  and  they  had  a  right 
to  resist  the  Governor.  When  they  endeavored  to  continue  services  in  the  church 
a  group  of  Episcopalians  broke  down  the  doors  and  drove  the  occupants  outside. 
They  were  headed  by  the  Rev.  John  Barlow,  who  writes  in  regard  to  the 
transaction : 

“I  once  met  with  a  great  disturbance  at  Jamaica.  Mr.  Hubbard,  their  Presbyterian 
minister,  sent  to  me  at  my  lodging  to  know  if  I  intended  to  preach  on  the  morrow.  I  sent 
him  answer  I  did  intend  it.  The  next  morning  (July  25,  1703),  the  bell  rang  as  usual,  but 
before  the  last  time  ringing,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  got  into  the  church  and  had  begun  his  service, 
of  which  notice  was  given  me,  whereupon  I  w^ent  into  the  church  and  walked  straightaway 
to  the  pew,  expecting  Mr.  Hubbard  would  desist,  being  he  knew  I  had  orders  from  the 
Governor  to  officiate  there;  but  he  persisted  and  I  forebore  to  make  any  interruption.  In  the 
afternoon  I  prevented  him,  beginning  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  before  he  came, 
who  was  so  surprised  when  after  he  came  to  the  church  door  and  saw  me  performing  divine 
service,  that  he  suddenly  started  back  and  went  into  an  orchard  hard  by,  and  sent  in  some 
to  give  the  word  that  Mr.  Hubbard  would  preach  under  a  tree.  Then  I  perceived  a  whisper¬ 
ing  through  the  church  and  an  uneasiness  of  many  people ;  some  going  out,  some  seemed 
amazed,  not  yet  determined  to  go  or  stay.” 

He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  James  Honeyman,  appointed  by  the  society 
while  chaplain  in  the  navy.  Arriving,  he  reported  that  the  church  had  neither 
Bible  nor  Prayer  Book,  and  no  pulpit  nor  altar  cloths.  On  account  of  the 
bitterness  against  his  predecessor,  and  that  he  was  holding  the  property  only 
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under  stem  authority  of  Governor  Cornbury,  Honeyman  was  able  to  remain 
but  three  months.  His  main  service  to  the  faith  was  to  urge  upon  the  society, 
in  1709,  the  need  of  a  bishop.  He  also  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
in  Providence,  which  resulted  in  the  first  Episcopal  Church  there. 

The  Rev.  William  Urquhart  arrived  from  England  in  1704  and  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  church  and  pastor’s  salary.  Lord  Cornbury  issued  an  order 
to  the  Rev.  John  Hubbard  to  surrender  the  property,  at  the  same  time  requiring 
the  church  wardens  and  the  Sheriff,  Thomas  Carsdale,  to  sell  the  com  collected 
by  way  of  tax  to  support  the  minister  in  Jamaica,  and  hold  the  money  till 
further  orders. 

There  were  only  twenty  communicants  in  a  field  of  2,000  persons  and  it 
embraced  Flushing  and  Newtown,  both  Quaker  strongholds. 

Bread  and  wine  were  refused  Mr.  Urquhart  by  the  wardens  and  vestry, 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  towns  folks  who  were  Dissenters.  The  parish 
revenues  were  withheld  and  Mr.  Urquhart  was  obliged  to  live  on  a  stipend  from 
the  society  of  £50  a  year  and  £15  for  books,  and  what  the  glebe  yielded.  Being 
a  Scotchman  and  persistent,  he  starved  out  the  situation,  made  progress  in 
religious  matters  and  at  last  won  a  number  of  converts  and  the  respect  of  the 
community. 

He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Whitehead  Burroughs  of  Jamaica,  a  widow  with 
property,  but  when  he  died  in  1709,  he  left  his  family  in  straightened  circum¬ 
stances.  Mr.  Urquhart  maintained  the  church  laws  in  the  colony,  though  dis¬ 
senting  preachers  went  about  calling  for  resistance.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
Dissenter  who  had  married  his  daughter,  and  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  the 
church.  This  person  refused  to  surrender  the  premises,  citing  the  terms  of  the 
Settling  Act  as  his  right  to  stay. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Poyer  was  named  Urquhart’s  successor.  He  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  off  the  Long  Island  coast,  but  contrived  to  reach  Jamaica  with  his 
damaged  goods.  Prejudice  against  the  Church  of  England  ran  so  high  the 
farmers  refused  to  sell  him  food  and  he  feared  at  one  time  he  might  starve  to 
death.  Governor  Hunter  ordered  him  to  institute  action  in  the  courts  to  recover 
the  church  property  and  arranged  t6  pay  the  expenses  himself.  Poyer  instead 
applied  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Vesey  and  Henderson,  his  church  superiors,  for 
advice.  They  prepared  an  address  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  attacking  Hunter’s 
course,  and  sent  it  around  for  the  signatures  of  the  clergy.  John  Thomas  of 
Hempstead  and  John  Poyer  of  Jamaica  were  among  the  signers. 

When  Hunter  heard  of  this  he  called  all  the  clergy  of  the  province  together 
and  explained  the  course  calmly  and  forcefully.  The  signers  of  the  address  also 
signed  a  retraction  of  any  reflections  they  had  cast  upon  him,  but  insisted  on 
taking  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  before  they  appealed  to  the  law. 
Hunter  himself  wrote  the  bishop  defending  his  course  and  giving  examples  of 
his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England. 

As  the  judges  were  mostly  Dissenters,  Poyer  did  not  care  to  go  before  them. 
If  he  lost  he  could  not  appeal  owing  to  the  small  amount  at  stake.  The  society 
took  the  case  to  the  Crown,  and  an  order  in  Council  was  granted  giving  the  clergy 
the  right  to  appeal  in  all  cases.  With  this  support  and  the  election  of  churchmen 
to  the  bench  in  Jamaica,  Poyer  instituted  an  action  for  salary  arrears  and 
possession  of  the  glebe.  Chief  Justice  Morris  directed  the  justices  of  Jamaica 
by  mandamus  to  order  the  wardens  to  give  Poyer  possession  of  the  glebe  and 
pay  him  £60  a  year  as  the  only  qualified  minister  under  the  Settling  Act.  The 
wardens  refused  to  obey  the  court  order  and  were  fined  and  dismissed  from 
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office,  others  being  appointed.  The  vestry,  likewise  composed  of  Dissenters, 
refused  to  lay  the  tax  for  the  minister’s  salary.  The  justices  thereupon  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  tax  and  gave  it  to  the  constables  to  collect,  but  a  riot  followed 
their  attempt  to  get  the  money.  The  litigation  covered  a  long  period  and  left  a 
widespread  bitterness  between  the  rival  denominations. 

For  two  years  after  the  Stone  Church  was  lost,  Mr.  Poyer  preached  in  the 
courthouse.  Finally,  in  ill  health,  he  resigned,  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
But  seized  of  smallpox  he  died  in  1732  and  was'  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village  burying  ground.  His  two  wives  were  buried  under  the  Stone  Church 
while  he  occupied  it.  A  daughter,  Sarah,  by  the  third  wife,  married  Aaron  Van 
Nostrand,  their  children  being  John  and  Catherine. 

Mr.  Poyer  was  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Poyer,  who  defended  Pembroke 
Castle  in  Cromwell’s  time.  The  glebe  had  been  divided  into  lots  and  parcels, 
and  sold  by  Dissenting  authorities.  His  congregation  included  a  few  professed 
churchmen,  some  members  of  the  Dutch  Church  and  some  disaffected  Dissenters, 
while  at  Newtown  and  Flushing  he  had  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  hearers. 
Though  these  three  churches  had  agreed  with  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  to  pay  £40  a  year  he  received  no  salary  for  six  years.  Suits  brought  at 
governmental  urging  for  the  public  tax  monies  levied  to  support  the  minister 
were  defeated  in  court  and  he  was  obliged  to  live  on  the  society’s  £50  a  year 
and  occasional  gifts. 

Suffering  did  not  dampen  his  zeal,  for  he  gathered  four  hundred  hearers  in 
seven  years.  At  the  end  of  a  ministry  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he 
gave  week-day  lectures  and  rode  long  miles  to  minister  to  his  flocks  and  converts, 
the  church  was  in  a  fair  way  to  flourish  permanently.  For  although  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  of  Jamaica  February  21,  1726-7,  he  and 
his  congregation  were  expelled  permanently  from  the  Stone  Church,  his  courage 
led  to  the  building  of  that  first  Grace  Church  by  churchmen  alone,  after  the 
vexed  question  of  law  was  stilled.  His  other  labors  were  maintaining  of  a 
parochial  library  for  the  people  and  endeavors  to  establish  a  free  school.  He 
educated  the  community  to  a  more  kindly  spirit.  His  first  wife,  Frances,  who 
came  from  England  with  him,  died.  Then  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bridge, 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  New  England  family,  and  after  her  death,  a  daughter 
of  Justice  Joseph  Oldfield,  wealthy  Jamaica  parishioner.  As  proprietor  of  fifty 
acres  of  land  through  the  third  marriage,  and  other  properties,  he  was  able  to 
dispense  Christian  charity  and  hospitality  in  a  town  where  he  had  been  treated 
with  insults.  He  held  the  Newtown  and  Flushing  churches  steadfast.  A  building 
he  erected  in  Newtown  in  1735  is  still  standing. 

First  Grace  Church  of  World  —  The  Rev.  Thomas  Colgan  succeeded 
Mr.  Poyer  as  rector.  He  had  been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  and 
negroes  in  New  York  State.  He  settled  the  question  of  salary  for  good  when 
he  brought  action  against  the  town  vestry.  The  dissenting  wardens  were 
beaten  at  every  turn  in  their  efforts  to  divert  the  money  from  him,  even 
by  recourse  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Colgan  continued  to  hold  services  in  the  courthouse  with  a  flock 
of  two  hundred.  Finally,  with  the  aid  of  Governor  Cosby  and  his  family,  the 
new  church  was  opened  for  services  on  April  5,  1734.  They  were  attended  by 
Governor  Cosby,  Lady  Cosby  and  family,  the  Council  and  notables,  both  men 
and  women.  Samuel  Clowes,  a  noted  lawyer  living  in  Jamaica,  gave  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  militia  under  arms  attended  his  Excellency  and  the  town  turned  out. 

The  Governor’s  wife,  a  great  friend  and  patroness,  presented  the  congre- 
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gation  a  surplice  for  the  rector,  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  large  Bible. 
The  church,  with  a  plain  wooden  steeple  and  rounded  windows  and  doors,  was 
described  by  the  pastor  as  “one  of  the  handsomest  in  America.”  It  had  no  bell, 
which  was  considered  a  drawback.  It  occupied  the  half  acre  of  land  given  by  the 
widow  of  Colonel  Heathcote  which  bordered  on  the  highway  west  of  the  Stone 
Church.  Mr.  Colgan’s  peaceable  and  charitable  spirit  brought  about  a  flourishing 
condition.  He  reported  some  years  later  that  the  several  sects  thereabouts 
looked  “with  a  more  respectful  eye”  on  the  Church  of  England. 

A  public  lottery  was  held  in  1747  to  buy  a  church  bell,  1,300  tickets  being 
sold  at  $1  each,  from  which  a  small  deduction  was  allowed  for  the  bell.  Thirty 
pews  and  burial  lots  in  the  new  church  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  the 
purchasers’  names  including  some  which  later  became  distinguished.  Require¬ 
ments  of  sale  were  that  each  purchaser  build  his  own  pew,  and  if  he  did  not 
use  it,  that  it  should  be  let.  When  leaving  the  parish,  the  pew  or  lot  reverted 
to  the  church.  The  minister  fostered  the  education  of  his  parishioners,  his  work 
rendering  the  old  schoolhouse  memorable  to  many  early  churchmen  as  their 
parochial  school.  Four  years  before  the  close  of  his  ministry  there  were  fifty 
steady  communicants.  He  had  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Reade  of  New 
York,  and  having  bought  the  farm  of  Mr.  Poyer’s  widow  he  added  to  it  until  it 
contained  sixty-six  acres.  It  was  on  Beaver  Pond,  with  an  orchard  of  one 
hundred  trees  and  a  big  house.  Birds  and  game  frequented  the  woods  and 
shrubbery  around  the  pond. 

Concerning  its  history  Horatio  Oliver  Ladd  writes : 

“This  estate,  afterwards  the  residence  of  two  or  three  generations  of  the  family  and 
descendants  of  Hon.  Rufus  King  and  his  son,  Governor  John  A.  King,  Senator  John  A.  King 
and  Miss  Cornelia  King,  became  the  spacious  and  beautiful  Kings  Manor  Park,  in  the 
center  of  Kings  Borough  and  Jamaica.  One  of  Mr.  Colgan’s  daughters,  Mary,  married 
Christopher  Smith.  After  his  death  she  inherited  the  farm  and  lived  there.  From  them  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  King  family.” 

Mr.  Colgan’s  labors  were  highly  successful  owing  partly  to  dissentions  in 
the  other  churches.  He  died  in  1755  after  a  ministry  of  twenty-one  years.  The 
bodies  of  Mr.  Colgan  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  who  succeeded,  was  born  in  Groton,  Conn. 
After  graduation  from  Yale,  he  took  orders  in  London  and  began  his  ministry 
in  New  Brunswick.  His  great  grandfather  was  a  noted  surgeon  of  Duxbuiy, 
Massachusetts ;  his  father,  John  Seabury,  was  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and 
his  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Alden,  was  a  granddaughter  of  John  Alden  of  the 
“Mayflower.” 

His  name  links  the  history  of  Long  Island  with  the  larger  movements  of 
the  American  Church.  At  the  time  his  father  was  rector  at  Hempstead.  Seabury 
came  to  Jamaica  in  1757.  In  1761  the  parish  applied  for  its  charter,  which  was 
granted.  Saint  George’s,  Flushing,  took  similar  action.  Seabury  found  that 
Jamaica  was  difficult  soil.  Deism  and  infidelity  were  rampant.  The  sacraments 
of  the  church  were  neglected  and  there  was  general  remissness  in  attending 
divine  service.  He  served  for  nine  years.  After  he  retired  from  the  rectorship 
there  was  an  interregnum  for  three  years.  His  rectorship  fitted  him  for  a 
difficult  task.  He  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
and  the  first  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Communion  outside  of  Great  Britain. 

Oxford  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  he  attained  fame  when  a  body 
of  patriots  drove  him  from  a  mission  and  imprisoned  him  in  New  Haven.  He 
died  in  1796  and  was  buried  in  New  London. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Bloomer  was  the  rector  of  the  Revolution,  holding 
the  post  from  1769  until  1790.  Before  the  outbreak  of  war  he  had  been  a 
merchant  in  New  York  and  an  officer  in  the  provincial  forces  in  Westchester 
County. 

Though  Dr.  Bloomer  was  often  prevented  from  performing  services,  he 
administered  communion  and  baptism  as  frequently  as  possible.  When  principal 
members  of  his  flock  refused  to  obey  the  dictates  of  Congress  he  wrote  that 
he  had  administered  the  sacrament  at  Newtown,  but  had  only  four  or  five  male 
communicants  since  the  others  had  been  imprisoned  or  driven  off.  He  was 
forbidden  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  King  and  royal  family,  and  rather  than 
omit  them  he  and  the  vestry  and  wardens  shut  up  the  church  for  five  Sundays. 
When  the  King’s  troops  arrived,  services  were  resumed,  and  in  1777  he  had 
sixty-six  communicants.  A  prayer  book  used  by  him  and  still  preserved  shows 
that,  compelled  at  last  to  pray  for  Congress  and  the  Presidents,  he  pasted  the 
prayer  in  manuscript  over  the  one  for  the  King.  However,  in  his  heart,  he 
remained  loyal  to  England,  though  his  parishes  were  alternately  possessed  by 
the  British  and  by  the  patriots. 

He  was  an  unselfish  man.  Having  once  married  a  couple  where  a  generous 
fee  might  well  have  been  expected,  an  inquisitive  person  asked  him  the  next 
day  the  amount  of  his  fee. 

“Oh,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,”  he  replied.  “It  must  be  in  my  other 
pocket.”  On  searching  for  it,  two  or  three  guineas  were  found  wrapped  in  a  paper. 
At  the  time  there  were  thirty-nine  communicants  whom  the  rector  declared  led 
unblemished  lives  and  were  an  honor  to  religion.  He  officiated  in  course  at 
Jamaica,  Newtown,  and  Flushing,  and  expounded  the  scriptures  during  the  week 
to  the  people.  For  purchase  of  a  glebe,  recourse  was  had  again  to  a  lottery 
early  in  1772,  when  8,000  tickets  were  sold  in  four  classes  of  2,000  each.  In  1778 
£800  had  been  raised  by  the  lottery  and  the  farm  of  Willard  Greed,  a  mile  west 
of  the  village,  containing  seventy  acres,  was  purchased  for  the  parish  glebe. 

The  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
sent  no  money  to  America  after  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Bloomer  forwarded  his 
last  report  in  1784.  Many  clergymen  of  the  Society  gave  up  their  missions 
and  returned  to  England,  or  became  refugees  in  northern  colonies  or  in 
Canada.  A  few  remained  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  withdrawal  of  support  was  the  beginning  of  new  struggles  for 
Grace  Church  and  the  Church  of  England  in  America.  But  Dr.  Bloomer 
stayed.  The  church  was  repaired  as  was  the  glebe  in  1786.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Columbia  just  before  his  death  in  1790. 

From  1790  to  1795,  the  Rev.  William  Hummell  was  rector  at  a  salary 
of  £40  a  year  from  Jamaica;  £40  from  Newtown;  and  £35  from  Flushing.  He 
was  the  first  rector  in  American  orders.  He  found  a  struggling  congregation 
of  twenty-one  communicants.  There  were  twenty-seven  communicants  in 
Newtown  and  thirteen  in  Flushing. 

In  1792  the  glebe  was  sold  to  John  Van  Liew  for  £603,  10  shillings,  and 
the  money  lent  on  bond.  Thirty  pounds  was  paid  to  the  rector  in  lieu  of  a 
glebe.  Failing  eyesight  compelled  Mr.  Hummell  to  resign,  and  he  received  an 
allowance  of  £100  a  year  for  thirty  years.  The  Eliphalet  Wicker  farm  in  the 
rear  of  the  Town  Hall  was  purchased  in  1797  as  a  new  glebe  for  £300,  and 
about  £100  more  was  laid  out  for  repairs.  In  1795  Newtown  became  an 
independent  parish. 
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Following  the  short  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Seabury,  son  of 
the  bishop,  Jamaica  and  Flushing  jointly  called  the  Rev.  Elijah  D.  Rattoone, 
at  one  time  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Columbia  College  in  1797.  He 
had  officiated  for  nine  years  at  Saint  Ann’s,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Rattoone  lived  on  a 
Flatbush  farm  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  with  a  house  approached  by  avenues 
of  butternut  and  poplar  trees.  Besides  pear  and  cherry  trees  the  farm  had  1,200 
peach  trees  from  the  Prince  Nursery.  He  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Paul’s,  Baltimore, 
in  1802,  and  died  in  1810  from  yellow  fever. 

A  year  later  the  Rev.  Calvin  White  was  installed  at  £500  a  year  with  the 
use  of  the  glebe.  After  displacement  from  the  ministry  in  1822,  Mr.  White 
lived  the  life  of  a  layman  until  his  death,  at  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1853,  when  he 
was  ninety.  Richard  Grant  White  was  a  grandson. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Hunt  Sayres  succeeded  to  the  rectorship,  and  a 
marked  revival  of  interest  followed.  A  more  commodious  church  was  built 
and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hobart  on  July  15,  1822.  Mr.  Sayres  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  retired  in  1830  and  died  in 
1867  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  rectorship  closes  a  dark  period  in  the  life  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  The  Church  on  Long  Island  reflected  the 
vicissitudes  common  to  the  whole  situation,  but  Trinity  Corporation  in  New 
York  made  liberal  grants  to  the  struggling  churches.  Political  reconstruction 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Ecclesiastical  interests  occupied  a  secondary  place 
in  men’s  thoughts.  Religious  indifference  was  widespread.  In  addition  to 
these  factors  there  was  a  stubborn  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  every¬ 
thing  “English.”  Church  and  State  had  been  so  closely  identified  that  the 
new  church  was  regarded  as  alien — an  exotic  that  could  not  be  transplanted 
or  adapted  to  the  changed  environment. 

Grace  Church  became  the  setting  for  the  first  meeting  of  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
men  and  laity  called  to  form  a  Society  to  distribute  the  Bible  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Book.  This  society  has  entered  largely  into  the  missionary  work 
of  the  church  in  the  whole  world.  Because  of  her  part  in  its  organization 
Grace  Church  was  represented  near  the  head  of  the  procession  at  the  Society’s 
centenary  celebration  in  Trinity  Church,  April  14,  1809,  in  which  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  church  in  America,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Armenian  missionary 
fields,  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  oriental  churches  took  part.  The  rector 
of  Grace  Church  acted  as  a  chaplain  to  Bishop  Courtney,  representative  of 
the  Bishop  of  London. 

Two  notable  churchmen  died  during  Dr.  Sayres’  ministry:  one  was  Rufus 
King  (q.  v.)  ;  the  other  was  Lewis  Eigenbrodt,  for  thirty-nine  years  principal  of 
Union  Hall  Academy.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Eigenbrodt,  professor 
of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  General  Seminary,  gave  Eigenbrodt  Hall  to  that  school. 

The  Rev.  William  Lupton  Johnson  was  rector  for  forty  years,  from  1830 
to  1870.  He  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  In 
the  first  ten  years  there  were  only  eighty-eight  pew  holders  for  the  whole  parish 
and  township,  where  today  there  are  more  than  ten  Episcopal  churches  and  mis¬ 
sions.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  and  a  pupil  in  Latin  and 
Greek  of  the  noted  blind  teacher,  Joseph  Nelson,  afterwards  of  Rutgers  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  assistant  to  Bishop  Moore  at  the  Monumental  Church,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Michael’s,  Trenton.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Johnson,  was  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn, 
and  grandson  of  Barent  Johnson,  wounded  in  the  fighting  in  Flatbush  in 
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1776.  His  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  was  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  first  Ladies’  Aid  Society  was  organized  under  Mr.  Johnson’s  rector¬ 
ship  in  1830.  It  gave  an  organ  in  1835,  and  raised  $1,200  for  missions. 

His  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sayres  being  in  straightened  circumstances, 
the  rector  gave  him  his  entire  salary  unbeknown  to  the  church  for  a  term  of 
years.  He  himself  lived  meanwhile  on  the  small  patrimony  of  his  father’s 
estate.  It  was  only  when  he  was  reproached  for  the  appearance  of  his  family 
and  his  manner  of  living  that  the  truth  was  revealed.  Mr.  Johnson  had  used 
up  not  only  the  income,  but  the  principal  of  his  little  property.  The  church 
took  steps  to  relieve  both  families. 

In  April,  1860,  the  church  building  was  renovated,  and  fitted  with  a  new 
pulpit,  more  pews,  and  new  stained  glass  windows.  It  was  reopened  on 
August  25,  1860.  Five  months  later — on  New  Year’s  morning,  1861 — it  burned 
down.  Treasured  relics  of  Jamaica’s  early  history  and  furniture  and  organ  were 
lost.  The  royal  coat  of  arms  was  rescued  and  the  silver  vessels  given  by  royal 
bounty  were  not  in  the  church.  But  the  following  were  lost:  two  tablets  presented 
by  Archbishop  Tenison,  gift  of  Queen  Anne,  containing  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  graceful  communion  table  of 
English  oak,  the  Bible,  vestments  and  prayer  book  used  a  century  and  a  half 
for  worship.  The  church  bell,  weighing  four  hundred  pounds,  was  broken  and 
melted. 

The  church  was  valued  at  $10,000,  fire  being  ascribed  to  a  defective 
flue.  An  insurance  of  $6,000,  taken  out  on  the  church  and  organ,  formed  the 
only  fund  with  which  to  rebuild.  The  intense  heat  had  crumbled  the  head¬ 
stones  of  the  graves  beneath  the  church. 

Their  misfortune  roused  the  Episcopalians  to  energetic  action,  and  in  eleven 
months  the  present  structure  was  completed,  Dudley  Field,  of  New  York, 
drawing  the  plans.  The  building  committee  was  composed  of  the  rector, 
with  John  A.  King,  William  J.  Cogswell,  George  H.  Kissam,  John  L.  Denton 
and  Hendrick  Brinckerhoff.  The  building,  of  New  Jersey  sandstone,  has  a 
graceful  steeple  surmounted  with  a  stone  cross  at  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  July  6,  1861,  by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter; 
first  service  was  held  in  September,  1862,  and  the  church  consecrated  by  the 
same  bishop  January  8,  1863.  The  church  cost  $19,000.  Into  the  bell,  weighing 
1,200  pounds,  was  cast  a  legend  giving  the  incorporation  date  of  Grace  Church. 
The  new  organ  contained  fourteen  stops  and  four  hundred  and  three  pipes,  and 
was  used  for  forty  years.  It  was  especially  rich  in  tone.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sayres 
was  present  at  the  cornerstone  laying  and  Bishop  Potter’s  reference  to  him 
greatly  moved  the  audience.  There  were  about  twenty  clergymen  in  the  conse¬ 
cration  ceremonies. 

The  first  part  of  January,  1868,  a  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  Queens 
and  Suffolk  counties  was  held  in  Grace  Church  for  two  days.  Thereafter 
Jamaica  was  frequently  selected  for  churchmen’s  assemblies.  The  church’s 
first  assitant  pastor  was  Rev.  Mr.  Corneille,  inducted  into  the  work  November 
1,  1862.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Cornell,  in  turn  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cook.  His  establishment  of  mission  services  in 
Clarenceville  in  1869  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  parish  of  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection  at  Richmond  Hill  in  1874.  He  also  laid  the  foundation 
for  St.  Joseph’s  Church  in  Queens. 
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Mrs.  Charles  King  made  a  notable  gift  of  tablets  containing  the  Creed, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  to  replace  those  destroyed  by 
the  fire.  The  chief  supporter  of  the  rector  and  the  church,  John  Alsop  King, 
ex-Governor  of  New  York,  died  May,  1867.  A  mural  tablet  of  Italian  marble 
was  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  church  to  honor  his  service.  More  than  2,000 
persons  visited  his  manor  to  look  upon  his  face  after  death.  The  procession 
of  nearly  five  hundred  persons  represented  the  clergy,  trustees,  institutions  of  the 
village  and  its  business  life.  Pallbearers  of  military  and  civic  distinction  ac¬ 
companied  the  body  to  Grace  Church.  His  son,  afterwards  Senator  John  A. 
King,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Suydam  and  Miss  Cornelia  King,  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  charity  and  religious  work  of  the  church.  Governor  King 
left  $1,000  to  keep  the  burying  ground  in  order. 

During  Dr.  Johnson’s  rectorship  several  legacies  were  left  for  the  Sunday 
School.  John  Emmons  Napier  set  apart  $500,  the  interest  to  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  books.  Walter  Nichols  left  $300  and  the  Misses  Elizabeth 
and  Sarah  Wooley  each  bequeathed  $500. 

When  the  aged  rector  passed  away  August  4,  1870,  forty  clergymen  at¬ 
tended  the  last  rites.  The  services  were  conducted  by  Bishops  Littlejohn  of 
Long  Island  and  Horatio  Potter  of  New  York.  Thirty-two  years  later  an 
altar  of  Eschallion  marble  was  placed  in  the  church  by  a  son  as  a  memorial. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  George  Williamson  Smith,  the 
Rev.  Edwin  B.  Rice,  the  Rev.  William  M.  Bottome,  the  Rev.  Horatio  Oliver 
Ladd  and  the  Rev.  Rockland  T.  Homans. 

Dr.  Smith  was  the  founder  of  charitable  institutions  and  missionary 
organizations  on  Long  Island  for  the  extension  of  church  work.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Hobart  College ;  was  principal  of  Bladensburg  Academy ;  clerk  in 
the  Navy  Department;  and  appointed  chaplain  in  1865.  He  was  for  a  year 
Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  afterward  chaplain  at  the  Naval 
Academy;  and  finally  chaplain  aboard  the  old  frigate  “Franklin,”  where  he 
served  until  1871.  He  became  rector  of  Grace  Church  February  6,  1872.  The 
residence  of  Carlos  Butler,  62  Qinton  Avenue,  was  bought  for  a  rectory. 

Miss  Cornelia  King  was  a  devoted  church  woman ;  John  A.  King  had 
moved  into  his  father’s  house  and  assisted  greatly.  Other  prominent  citizens 
who  were  responsible  for  maintaining  the  services  of  the  church,  Sunday 
School  and  assisting  missions,  were  the  Aymars,  Barkers,  Bessemers,  Betts, 
Brentons,  Cogswells,  Cranes,  Dentons,  Hagners,  Hicks,  Gales,  Napiers, 
Sayres  and  the  Stocking  families. 

When  Mrs.  Mary  C.  King,  mother  of  the  Governor,  died  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
second  year,  her  children  endowed  a  bed  in  St.  John’s  Hospital  in  her 
memory.  When  Theodore  Cogswell  died  in  1877,  a  brass  tablet  was  placed 
in  the  church  in  his  honor,  to  commemorate  a  membership  and  service  of 
twenty-five  years.  In  1878,  Grace  Church  gave  $270  to  the  missions,  especially 
to  honor  the  grandson  of  the  former  rector,  the  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  ap¬ 
pointed  missionary  to  China.  The  church  also  took  deep  interest  in  the 
Church  Charity  Foundation,  the  rector’s  wife  and  Miss  Cornelia  King  being 
associate  managers.  Miss  King  was  president  of  the  board  for  years.  A 
Woman’s  Missionary  Aid  steadily  assisted  the  General  Board,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Smith  being  president. 

The  Charitable  Association  of  Grace  Church  was  organized  during  Mr. 
Smith’s  ministry.  Its  officers  were:  President,  Benjamin  J.  Brenton;  secre¬ 
tary,  Gilbert  Sayres ;  treasurer,  J.  Augustus  Lodge. 
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While  church  income  fell  off,  the  Sunday  School  building  was  enlarged. 
The  Sunday  School  for  colored  children,  established  in  1837,  with  Samuel 
Berry  as  first  teacher,  prospered  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Phoebe  Hagner 
and  Mrs.  Bessemer. 

Dr.  Smith  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Brooklyn ;  and  while  there 
was  elected  President  of  Trinity  College,  where  he  had  a  notable  career  for  twenty 
years,  enlarging  the  finances,  buildings  and  the  attendance.  Columbia  gave 
him  the  degree  of  S.T.D  in  1887;  Trinity  made  him  an  LL.D.,  Williams  made 
him  a  D.D.  in  1889;  and  Yale  followed  in  1901. 

In  1880  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  published  the  history  of  the  church  which 
is  a  standard  of  accuracy  and  detail. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rice  was  thirty  when  he  went  to  Jamaica  from  Holy 
Trinity,  where  he  had  been  assistant  minister.  In  his  second  year  he  married 
Miss  Zelia  C.  Hicks,  eldest  daughter  of  Major  George  A.  Hicks,  of  Jamaica. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  church  edifice  by  the  Bishop  of  Long 
Island. 

The  first  glass  window  is  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Clement  E.  Gardiner,  formerly 
Miss  Theodora  Brenton,  who  died  at  twenty.  A  costly  alms  basin  was  added 
in  1882  by  Dr.  Eigenbrodt  and  his  sister  in  memory  of  their  sister,  Mrs. 
Vandervoort.  Throat  trouble  forced  Mr.  Rice  to  resign  in  1892.  He  established 
a  mission  at  Hollis,  which  became  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel.  He  added  a  study 
for  the  rector  to  the  rectory  on  Clinton  Avenue.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  York  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bottome  instituted  a  choir  of  men  and  boys.  He  also  helped 
to  establish  the  Jamaica  Hospital  in  a  small  house  on  Fulton  Street.  Grace 
Circle  of  King’s  Daughters  added  a  super  altar  to  Grace  Church,  the  solid  brass 
cross  surmounting  it  being  the  gift  of  John  M.  Crane.  The  members  gave  also 
two  brass  vases,  silk  veils,  and  purses.  The  set  of  altar  linen  and  the  “fair  linen 
cloth”  are  the  handiwork  of  Miss  Virginia  Cogswell  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Denton. 

Dr.  Bottome  was  of  English  ancestry.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Francis  Bottome, 
was  a  missionary  in  Canada  before  he  moved  to  Brooklyn.  There  he  married 
Miss  Margaret  McDonald,  who  founded  the  King’s  Daughters  in  New  York 
City  as  well  as  in  many  Evangelical  churches  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 
Dr.  Bottome  of  Grace  Church  was  educated  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  Dickinson 
College,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Lathem  of 
England,  niece  of  John  Bright. 

Two  outstanding  needs  confronted  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  O.  Ladd  when  he  became 
rector  in  October,  1896 — the  enlargement  of  the  sanctuary  and  a  parish  house. 
When  it  was  found  that  a  parish  house  would  cost  $25,000  the  vestry  refused 
to  proceed.  Miss  Mary  Rhinelander  King  gave  the  sanctuary,  which  cost  $8,000, 
in  memory  of  John  A.  and  Mary  Golden  King,  her  parents.  The  church  was 
renovated  at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  Mrs.  S.  S.  Stocking  made  the  largest  contribution 
toward  a  stained  glass  window  above  the  altar  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  Stocking.  This  window,  designed  for  Grace  Church, 
has  been  copied  for  notable  churches  in  America.  An  organ  was  given  by  John 
M.  Crane  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Harriet  Seabury  Crane;  James  Denton  and 
his  brothers  gave  a  pulpit  in  memory  of  early  ancestors.  Other  contributions  were 
a  communion  rail,  a  reredos  of  carved  oak,  an  altar  of  eschallion  marble,  with 
marble  pavements ;  sanctuary  seats,  and  a  prayer  desk,  respectively  by 
C.  C.  Napier,  W.  S.  and  F.  Cogswell,  Theodore  Johnson,  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Bel- 
den  and  his  mother,  whose  prayer  desk  memorialized  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocking.  The 
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rear  wall  of  the  church  was  removed,  furniture  transferred,  and  services  were 
held  in  the  chapel  on  Flushing  Avenue  until  the  improvements  were  finished. 
The  re-made  building  was  consecrated  April  9,  1902,  the  bi-centenary  of  Grace 
Church  being  celebrated  at  the  same  date. 

At  the  Church  Charity  Foundation  Jubilee,  Grace  Church  gave  $500  to  the 
proposed  fund  of  $100,000.  At  the  great  fete  held  for  the  same  object  in  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  the  English  Garden,  in  which  Grace  Church  had 
a  prominent  part  with  St.  John’s  Church,  was  an  idea  originated  with  the  women 
of  Grace  Church.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Ladd  was  president  of  the  committee,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Cogswell,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Betts  chairman  of  the 
house  committee. 

At  the  centenary  celebration  it  was  pointed  out  by  a  speaker  that  there  never 
had  been  more  people  going  to  church ;  that  they  gave  dollars  to  church  support 
rather  than  pennies,  as  formerly;  that  ministers  were  better  paid  and  more 
appreciated;  that  Jamaica  and  other  Long  Island  parishes  were  abreast  in 
teaching  and  in  pastoral  administration  with  New  York  churches,  and  that  the 
despised  church  in  colonial  life  was  fast  becoming  the  dominant  influence  in 
Queens  County. 

St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  for  colored  people  was  erected  on  the  property  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Queens  and  Nassau,  corner  of  Grand  and  North  First  Streets, 
Jamaica,  during  Dr.  Ladd’s  ministry. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thurman  McCormick  gave  a  memorial  window  to  Grace 
Church  in  1902  to  honor  her  husband,  Richard  McCormick,  Governor  of  Arizona 
in  1866-68.  He  represented,  for  two  terms,  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Long  a  resident  of  Jamaica  and 
member  of  Grace  Church,  he  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  For  an  extended 
period  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

The  Archdeaconry  of  Queens  held  a  great  missionary  meeting,  continuing  the 
whole  day,  in  Grace  Church  January  27,  1904,  speakers  being  Bishop  Burgess, 
Bishop  Wells  of  the  Spokane  diocese,  and  Bishop  J.  J.  P.  Perry  of  the  Georgia 
diocese.  In  that  year  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Colgan,  missing  from  all 
the  collections  of  the  Long  Island  colonial  churches,  was  given  to  Grace  Church 
by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  G.  Mills  of  Connecticut.  Endowment  increased  and  the 
vestry  finally  approved  efforts  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  a  parish  house.  Miss 
Elizabeth  McFarland  gave  $200  as  the  first  contribution,  and  the  following 
subscribed  conditionally:  John  M.  Crane,  $1,000;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Stocking,  Dr. 
George  K.  Meynan,  and  P.  K.  Meynen,  $500  each;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Jackson,  $1,000. 
The  Sunday  School  raised  $80  by  collections,  and  the  money  in  hand  or  promised 
before  Dr.  Ladd’s  resignation  was  $4,300. 

Dr.  Homans  completed  the  work  in  1912-13.  Just  before  he  came  the 
financial  condition  of  the  parish  had  been  improved  by  the  sale  of  a  lot  in 
Trinity  Place  for  $40,000.  The  equity  of  the  church  in  Reade  Street  property 
was  added  to  the  endowment,  and  large  sums  were  obtained  by  him  to  endow 
the  churchyard. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Ladd’s  rectorship  the  parish  numbered  275  families 
and  heads  of  families,  making  the  total  number  of  persons  connected  with  the 
church  1,034.  The  congregation  greatly  aided  invalid  soldiers  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Four  men  from  Grace  Church  served  in  the  army.  George  A. 
Stevens,  eighteen,  was  in  eight  actions  in  Luzon;  Charles  G.  Smyth  was  adjutant 
at  Camp  Black;  Henry  F.  Reed  was  in  active  service  in  the  Philippines  and 
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rose  to  captain  in  the  regular  army;  George  E.  Cogswell  was  in  the  auxiliary 
naval  service. 

“Grace  Church  Chimes,”  a  small  paper  issued  during  Dr.  Ladd’s  rectorship, 
chronicled  much  of  the  history  of  the  church.  To  his  other  services  may  be 
added  the  publication  of  the  “Origin  and  History  of  Grace  Church,”  to  which 
this  volume  is  indebted  for  much  data. 

The  Boys’  Club  is  a  flourishing  work  and  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
in  Jamaica.  It  has  maintained  a  recreation  camp  for  five  years.  In  1924,  under 
the  directorship  of  John  Kershaw,  head  of  social  welfare  work,  the  boys  occupied 
a  new  camp  erected  as  a  permanent  home  by  the  Men’s  Club,  which  stands  sponsor 
for  the  boys.  The  camp  occupies  two  acres  at  Miller’s  Place,  Long  Island.  It 
was  dedicated  on  Saturday,  June  28,  1924.  A.  F.  J.  Buckwalter,  president  of 
the  Men’s  Club,  made  the  address,  and  the  members  gave  a  duck  dinner  for 
the  boys. 

The  Men’s  Club  represents  the  idea  of  personal  service  to  the  Lord.  It  was 
organized  to  aid  in  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  parish  house  and  has 
become  one  of  the  strongest  arms  of  his  rectorship,  having  one  hundred  enthusi¬ 
astic  members.  The  men  helped  build  the  parish  house  by  their  own  labor,  as 
well  as  the  boys’  camp.  The  organization  was  the  first  Men’s  Club  in  Jamaica. 
The  parish  house  cornerstone  was  laid  October  6,  1892,  by  Bishop  Burgess. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Swentzel  of  Brooklyn  made  the  address.  At  the  opening, 
Bishop  Burgess  was  the  speaker.  A  gymnasium  and  men’s  club  have  been  added, 
the  men  putting  in  the  gymnasium  floor.  The  parish  house  cost  $40,000  and 
the  additions  $.30,000  more,  but  it  was  valued  in  1924  at  more  than  $100,000. 

Dr.  Homans  established  a  mission  on  Merrick  Road  ten  years  ago.  It 
purchased  property  for  $1,900  and  built  a  fine  chapel.  Fifty  families  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Sunday  School.  It  was  christened  Grace  Chapel  when  it  was 
opened  in  1923.  There  were  forty  children  in  the  Sunday  School  when  it  was 
first  opened  in  a  real  estate  office.  Two  other  missions  are  the  result  of  Dr. 
Homans’  efforts.  St.  Albans  Chapel,  established  at  St.  Albans  in  1921,  has 
sixty  or  seventy  communicants,  and  St.  John’s  Chapel  at  Dunton  was  started  in 
1923.  Ten  lay  readers  carry  on  the  work  of  the  missions  under  the  rector’s 
direction. 

A  convenient  chapel  was  added  to  the  church  in  1921  where  week-day 
services  and  small  conclaves  are  held.  It  is  used  for  small  weddings,  funerals, 
and  board  meetings.  Chimes  have  been  hung  in  the  church. 

Four  generations  of  clergymen  on  both  his  father’s  and  mother’s  side  preceded 
Dr.  Homans  in  the  ministry.  His  ancestry  is  distinguished,  his  great  grandfather, 
Dr.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  having  been  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  An  unusual  thing  is  that  Dr.  Tyng,  though  a  layman,  was  elected  to 
be  bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  which  included  all  of  New  England  except 
Connecticut,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

His  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Higginson  Tyng,  for  forty  years 
rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York.  He  resigned  in  1882.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  James  Edward  Homans,  died  when  young,  though  not  before  he  had 
given  thirteen  years  of  his  life  to  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island.  He  was  rector 
at  Christ  Church,  Manhasset.  On  his  mother’s  side,  Dr.  Homans  is  a  cousin 
of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  The  rector’s  education  was  obtained  at  New 
York  and  Columbia  Universities,  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  made  deacon  and  priest  in  1896  when 
he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Henry  Codman  Potter.  He  was  first  at  St.  Matthew’s, 
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on  West  Eighty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City,  after  which  he  became  assistant 
at  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Grosvenor.  It  is 
a  coincidence  that  Dr.  Homans’  two  churches  have  both  been  named  “Grace,” 
since  he  was  rector  at  Grace  Church,  Whiteside,  L.  I.,  before  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Grace  Church  in  Jamaica.  It  is  another  peculiar  fact  that  Dr. 
Homans’  induction  into  office  May  1,  1910,  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  dates 
that  Dr.  Sayres  and  Dr.  Thomas  Poyer  began  their  ministries  at  Jamaica.  Dr. 
Sayres  began  his  ministry  May  1,  1810,  and  Dr.  Poyer  May  1,  1710. 

All  these  are  live  organizations  Dr.  Homans  has  instituted  since  becoming 
rector:  The  Altar  Guild,  the  Crucifiers’  Guild,  which  assists  the  Archdeaconry 
Servers’  Society ;  the  Church  Periodical  Society,  a  missionary  society  department 
which  provides  books,  magazines,  music,  and  comfort  kits  to  workers  in  mission 
stations  and  to  inmates  of  jails  and  institutions;  the  Church  Charity  Foundation 
Workers,  who  help  maintain  the  Diocesan  Institution  for  charitable  work  in  St. 
John’s  Hospital,  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  the  Orphans’  Homes,  and  the  Home 
for  the  Blind;  the  Hospital  League,  an  organization  developed  from  the  order 
of  the  King’s  Daughters,  who  helped  to  establish  the  Jamaica  Hospital  and  who 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital;  the  Woman’s  Guild,  which  helps  support 
parish  activities  and  promotes  good  fellowship  among  the  women  of  the  parish; 
Social  Service  Department,  which  ministers  to  unfortunates  of  Jamaica  and 
vicinity;  a  Girls’  Friendly  Society  Chapter;  the  Colonial  Club,  an  organization 
of  young  men  for  social  and  athletic  activities.  Boys’  organizations  include :  Boy 
Scouts;  St.  John’s  Boys’  Guild  for  boys  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  its  purposes 
being  social  and  athletic;  the  St.  Paul’s  Guild  for  Boys,  with  the  same  purposes, 
but  for  boys  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  old;  Fireside  Companions,  for  boys 
of  superior  mind,  fourteen  years  or  older,  with  membership  by  invitation; 
Knights  of  Sir  Galahad,  a  secret,  fraternal  order  for  boys  of  devotional  mind 
thirteen  years  or  over. 

The  “Old  Stone  Church”  stood  opposite  Union  Hall  Street,  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  present  Fulton  Street,  for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years.  There 
was  no  stove  in  the  Stone  Church.  The  pulpit,  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
had  a  sounding  board  above  it.  Women  wore  scarlet  cloaks  and  sat  on  chairs 
in  the  aisles  and  on  the  sanded  floors.  Hands  and  feet  were  kept  warm  by 
portable  stoves.  Jamaica  had  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  church  today  stands  in  the  heart  of  Jamaica,  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
churchyard  in  which  many  notables  have  been  buried.  Among  them  are  Rufus 
King,  Congressman,  citizen  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  first  Minister  to  England ; 
Governor  John  A.  King,  his  son,  and  many  representatives  of  prominent  Long 
Island  families,  who  served  the  State  or  Nation  or  led  in  the  wars  of  their 
periods.  Former  churches  have  covered  a  few  of  the  graves. 

The  church  possesses  some  of  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  relics  in  America. 
Among  these  are  a  chalice  and  paten  given  by  Queen  Anne  in  1702.  The  cup 
is  sterling  silver  and  is  the  most  ancient  sacramental  chalice  on  Long  Island. 
It  holds  three  pints.  Once  broken  when  a  stovepipe  fell  upon  it  during  divine 
service,  the  break  was  so  neatly  mended  by  a  silversmith  it  cannot  be  detected. 
It  was  used  in  the  consecration  ceremonies  of  the  Garden  City  Cathedral,  along 
with  the  communion  vessels  of  St.  George’s,  Hempstead,  of  later  make. 

In  the  Colonial  room  of  the  Memorial  Parish  House  is  a  well  preserved 
painting  of  the  royal  coat  of  arms.  Recently  renovated,  it  appears  practically 
new,  though  given  by  Queen  Anne,  also  in  1702,  with  an  altar  of  mahogany. 
These  arms  were  first  set  up  in  England  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
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painting  formerly  was  enclosed  in  a  black  frame.  Now  it  is  the  central  theme 
in  a  colonial  mantelpiece  built  especially  to  hold  it. 

There  is  a  handsome  silver  collection  plate,  given  to  the  church  in  1761  by 
John  Troup.  To  this  all  collection  plates  given  in  later  years  were  made  to 
conform  in  pattern  and  value.  Also  treasured  are  a  part  of  the  original  land 
grant  and  the  old  royal  charter,  granted  by  King  George  III  in  1761.  Numerous 
handsome  memorials  have  been  added  to  the  church  in  the  last  half  century. 

Renowned  names  have  been  connected  with  Grace’s  history.  From  among 
its  former  rectors  came  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  Jr.,  the  first  American 
Episcopal  bishop. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  church  is  the  oldest  in  New  York  State,  and 
possibly  the  oldest  in  America,  having  been  organized  in  1830.  The  church  has 
sponsored  or  organized  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  score  of  other  churches 
and  missions  on  Long  Island. 

For  five  generations  members  of  the  King  family  have  been  interested  and 
faithful  to  the  welfare  of  the  parish.  They  have  given  thousands  of  dollars  for 
its  benefit. 

The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rockland  Tyng  Homans,  an  enthusiastic, 
godly  leader  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  ancient  church  is  in  every  way  modern 
and  keeping  step  with  religious  needs  of  the  present  age. 

Numerous  live- working  societies  along  devotional,  missionary,  parochial 
or  social  lines  have  been  organized  by  Dr.  Homans,  who  took  the  rectorship 
May  1,  1910. 

The  value  of  the  property,  consisting  of  church,  parish  house,  rectory,  chapel 
buildings,  and  churchyard,  is  approximately  $300,000.  The  yearly  income  of  the 
church  is  around  $25,000.  In  its  own  and  its  three  mission  Sunday  Schools  are 
over  five  hundred  teachers  and  pupils.  There  are  1,500  persons  connected  with 
the  church,  1,000  communicants  and  600  sittings. 

During  Dr.  Homans’  rectorship  numerous  buildings,  among  them  the 
Memorial  Parish  House,  have  been  erected.  An  endowment  of  $40,000  has  been 
secured  for  the  churchyard’s  perpetual  upkeep.  The  churchyard,  added  to  four 
times  by  gifts  from  the  King  family,  covers  a  city  block  in  space,  from  Grove  to 
Fulton  Streets.  Originally  a  half  acre,  it  was  given  thirty-five  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  church  by  the  widow  of  Colonel  Heathcote,  receiver  general 
of  the  customs  on  North  America,  commander  of  Colonial  forces  and  Mayor  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church. 

This  “God’s  acre,”  a  “heritage  of  antiquarian  value  and  interest,”  encircles 
the  church.  Even  when  a  new  sanctuary  was  erected  lately,  other  graves  were 
covered  by  it.  Some  of  the  tombs  are  sealed  and  hidden  with  green  sod.  There 
are  quaint  epitaphs.  The  earliest  graves  lie  near  the  front  entrance.  At  all 
seasons  of  the  year  flowers  rest  or  bloom  upon  some  of  the  crypts.  The  scene 
changes  throughout  the  months.  Memorial  Day  sets  up  United  States  flags  to 
wave  brightly  there,  and  other  anniversary  days — especially  Easter  and  All 
Saints’  Day — bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  precious  memories  of  the  dead 
are  not  forgotten  bv  the  living.  There  is  a  sandstone  relic  of  Richard  Betts,  Jr., 
who  died  in  1749,  and  one  of  Mary,  his  wife,  who  followed  him  in  1759.  A  brown 
slab  memorializes  Captain  William  Dickson,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in 
1781.  He  commanded  four  companies  of  New  York  volunteers.  A  captain  of 
English  soldiers,  they  erected  this  tribute.  Nearby  is  the  monument  of  Paulus 
Moulin  Cliltendaele,  Baron  of  Brelton.  who  died  March  27,  1796.  There  are 
numerous  graves  of  privates  and  officers  of  the  Colonial  army.  Six  generations 
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of  the  Betts  family,  from  before  the  Revolution  to  the  present  day,  can  be  traced. 
Memories  of  early  New  York  are  revived  by  stones  to  General  Van  Rensselaer 
and  his  family,  the  Van  Cortlandts,  and  the  Duers.  Graves  of  the  only  two  rectors 
of  the  church  buried  in  the  cemetery — the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Johnson  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gilbert  Hunt  Sayres — lie  to  the  east  of  the  church.  The  later  monuments 
throughout  the  churchyard  are  more  handsome  and  costly  than  the  earlier  ones, 
notable  among  the  most  graceful  and  ornate  being  a  large  Celtic  cross  erected 
to  the  Ryder  family.  Well  known  families  represented  in  the  “half  acre”  include 
the  Cogswells,  Dentons,  Wellings,  Oldfields,  Ogdens,  and  many  vestrymen. 

St.  George’s,  Hempstead,  again  bears  tribute  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel,  which  selected  Hempstead  at  an  early  date  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  station  to  be  occupied  immediately.  As  far  back  as  1695  William  Vesey 
was  its  lay  reader.  He  became  famous  in  later  years  as  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York.  Keith  and  Talbot  included  Hempstead  in  their  missionary 
circuit,  and  the  community  appeared  to  be  well  affected  toward  the  church. 
The  Rev.  John  Thomas  established  permanent  services  in  1704,  after  passing 
his  diaconate  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  went  to  London  for  ordination 
and  returned  to  his  new  charge  where  the  people  had  the  reputation  of  being 
better  disposed  to  peace  and  civility  than  they  were  at  Jamaica.  The  church 
building  belonged  to  the  town,  not  to  the  parish.  There  was  no  Bible  or  Prayer 
Book  and  the  minister  used  his  own  small  editions  in  conducting  service.  Mr. 
Thomas  served  faithfully  for  twenty  years.  The  Rev.  Robert  Jenney  succeeded 
him.  In  summer,  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  in  winter,  when  the 
sleighing  was  good,  he  had  large  congregations.  Evening  services  were  not 
customary  before  1787,  nor  in  favor;  for  there  was  no  means  of  lighting  the 
churches  and  the  members  lived  for  the  most  part  at  a  distance.  A  small 
congregation  at  Oyster  Bay  was  under  Mr.  Jenney’s  charge. 

The  parish  at  Hempstead  received  a  charter  in  1735,  and  began  a  corporate 
existence.  This  same  year  a  new  church  building  with  suitable  appointments 
was  dedicated  on  Saint  George’s  day  with  imposing  ceremony.  Governor  Crosby 
attended  the  dedication  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  prominent  officials  and  a 
military  escort.  After  a  ministry  of  seventeen  years  Mr.  Jenney  resigned  to 
accept  a  call  to  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  of  New  London,  succeeded  Mr.  Jenney.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  zeal,  intelligent,  kindly,  strong  and  in  vigorous  health.  Mounted 
on  his  horse,  with  saddle  bags  strapped  to  its  side,  he  became  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  country  round  about,  with  three-cornered  hat,  small-clothes  and  top-boots. 
He  carried  the  ministrations  of  the  church  to  all  parts  of  Queens  County  east 
of  Jamaica  and  to  Huntington,  where  a  number  of  people  conformed  to  the 
church,  built  a  place  of  worship  and  petitioned  the  S.  P.  C.  “Mr.  Samuel  Sea¬ 
bury,  son  of  the  worthy  missionary  at  Hempstead,  lately  graduated  from  Yale, 
be  appointed  catechist,  to  perform  divine  service  in  a  lay  capacity  with  some  small 
allowance.”  The  request  was  granted  and  the  nineteen-year-old  boy  began  his 
religious  work  as  lay  reader. 

After  the  death  of  the  senior  Seabury  in  1764  the  rectorship  of  Hempstead 
was  vacant  for  two  years.  The  Rev.  Leonard  Cutting  was  inducted  in  1766 
and  remained  in  charge  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  Loyalist  and  his  con¬ 
gregation  were  of  the  same  mind.  He  complains  of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  parish  suffered  annoyances  alike  from  Continental 
and  British  troops,  but  Cutting  maintained  his  ministrations  until  his  retirement 
in  1784.  The  congregation  then  sought  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lambert  Moore  as 
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rector.  In  1785  there  took  place  in  St.  George’s  Church  the  first  ordination  held 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Bishop  Seabury  officiated.  The  candidate  was  Mr. 
John  Lowe,  who  was  made  deacon  on  November  2  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
the  following  day.  Mr.  Moore  continued  in  the  rectorship  until  his  death  in  1799. 

John  Henry  Hobart  entered  on  his  duties  on  Whitsunday,  1800.  The  vestry 
spared  no  effort  to  induce  him  to  come,  agreeing  “to  erect  a  barn,  paint  the 
parsonage  and  fence  agreeably  to  his  wishes  and  to  supply  him  with  as  much 
firewood  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  family.”  Hobart’s  brilliant 
qualities  attracted  the  notice  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  Within  the  year 
he  accepted  its  invitation  and  St.  George’s  Church  found  a  successor  in  the 
Rev.  Seth  Hart,  who  continued  in  charge  until  1829.  A  new  church  was  built 
and  Christ  Church,  Manhasset,  entered  on  its  independent  career — the  first 
offshoot  from  the  old  parish.  Since  then  Rockaway,  Glen  Cove,  and  Roslyn 
have  branched  off  from  the  parent  stem. 

In  Brooklyn  the  early  efforts  to  establish  churches  are  vague  traditions. 
In  1774  “Rivington’s  Gazette”  advertised  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  build  a  church  at  Brooklyn  Ferry,  “there  being  no  place  in  Kings 
County  for  public  worship  where  the  English  liturgy  is  used.” 

The  first  definite  record  of  the  establishment  of  Episcopal  services  there 
is  in  1784,  when  the  Rev.  George  Wright  officiated  in  a  private  house  at  40 
Fulton  Street.  He  gathered  a  little  flock  in  a  bam  at  Fulton  and  Henry  Streets, 
and  subsequently  in  an  old  British  barrack,  and  ministered  to  them  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  In  1787  a  church  was  incorporated  under  the  title,  “The  Episcopal 
Church  of  Brooklyn.”  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Rattoone  officiated  for  a  short  time. 
The  church  was  reorganized  in  1795  and  called  St.  Ann’s,  out  of  compliment,  it 
is  said,  to  Mrs.  Ann  Sands,  one  of  its  liberal  benefactors.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Nesbitt  was  the  rector.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Ireland;  in  1798. 
A  stone  church  was  built  in  1805,  when  there  were  seventy-eight  communicants. 
The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Feltus  became  rector  in  1807  and  remained  seven  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  K.  Henshaw,  who  became  bishop  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Smith  was  next,  and  his  successor  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ustick  Onderdonk,  who  entered  on  his  work  in  1819  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
communicants.  A  new  church  was  erected  and  consecrated  in  1825  by  Bishop 
Croes  acting  for  Bishop  Hobart,  who  was  absent  in  Europe.  Bishop  William 
White  preached  the  consecration  sermon.  A  class  of  seventy-two  persons  was 
confirmed.  Mr.  Onderdonk  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  and 
retired  from  St.  Ann’s  in  1827.  The  next  rector  was  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Mcllvaine,  who  administered  the  parish  with  great  success  for  six  years  until 
he  accepted  an  election  as  bishop  of  Ohio. 

The  first  offshoot  from  the  present  parish  was  St.  John’s  Church,  organized 
in  1826  in  a  building  erected  by  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Evan  M.  Johnson,  at  his 
own  expense  on  his  own  grounds.  In  1833  St.  Paul’s  Church  was  organized. 
It  met  insurmountable  financial  difficulties,  was  dissolved,  and  reorganized  as 
Calvary,  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  Holy  Trinity,  one  of  the  most  influential 
centers  of  church  life  in  the  diocese.  Christ  Church,  Clinton  Street,  was  organized 
in  1835.  Trinity  Church,  Clinton  Avenue,  was  organized  in  1835  and  reorganized 
later  as  St.  Luke’s.  Saint  Mary’s  Church  was  organized  in  1836. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  scattered  congregations  on  Long  Island,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  were  under  the  Episcopal  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  exercised  his  oversight  through  commissaries. 
Church  buildings  were  not  consecrated ;  confirmation  was  not  administered ;  can- 
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didates  for  Holy  Orders  must  make  the  long,  perilous,  expensive  journey  to 
England  for  ordination.  For  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  the  Church  in 
America  was  hampered  by  incomplete  organization.  The  centralizing  force  of  the 
episcopate  was  lacking.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  succession  was  secured  from 
the  English  Church  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  We  have  already  in  these  papers 
seen  the  beginnings  of  American  episcopacy  through  the  Scottish  Church  with 
Seabury  in  Connecticut.  In  1787  Provoost  was  consecrated  bishop  of  New  York 
in  Lambeth  Chapel.  The  churches  in  Long  Island  now  passed  from  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  became  part  of  the  diocese  of  New 
York.  The  visit  of  the  bishop  was  a  great  event  in  the  life  of  a  Long  Island 
parish,  where  generations  had  lived  and  died  without  confirmation. 

In  the  fall  of  1787  Provoost  confirmed  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons 
in  Hempstead.  In  June,  1802,  he  confirmed  a  class  of  ninety-seven  in  Flushing, 
in  which  masters  and  servants,  slaves  and  free,  knelt  side  by  side.  That  was 
the  first  confirmation  held  in  Flushing.  Confirmation  was  not  administered  in 
Jamaica  until  October  15,  1808,  when  Bishop  Moore  confirmed  a  class  of  thirty. 
In  July,  1814,  Bishop  Hobart  confirmed  twenty-three.  In  1822  Bishop  Hobart 
confirmed  sixty  in  Flushing. 

The  churches  in  Long  Island,  first  under  the  Bishop  of  London  and  then 
under  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  were  destined  in  1868  to  have  a  bishop  of  their 
own.  In  that  year  the  diocese  of  Long  Island  was  organized  and  the  primary 
convention  made  choice  of  a  bishop  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Abram  Newkirk 
Littlejohn,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  who  was 
consecrated  to  office  January  27,  1869.  Bishops  Horatio  C.  Potter,  Johns, 
Odenheimer,  Coxe,  Clarkson,  Randall,  Kerfoot,  Neely,  and  Morris  took  part 
in  the  ceremony,  which  was  solemnized  in  the  church  of  which  Bishop  Littlejohn 
had  been  the  rector. 

Bishop  Littlejohn  was  born  in  the  town  of  Florida,  Montgomery  County, 
New  York,  December  13,  1824.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1848.  His  first  charge  was  St.  Ann’s, 
Amsterdam,  New  York.  He  held  important  rectorships  in  Meriden,  Connecticut; 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  For  seven  years  he 
was  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  He  entered  upon 
his  work  at  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  Easter  Sunday,  1860. 

In  his  long  episcopate  of  thirty-two  years  Bishop  Littlejohn  was  an 
influential  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  He  was  noted  as  a  writer  of 
keen  intellectual  force,  and  was  recognized  and  honored  abroad.  Cambridge 
University  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  had  charge  of  the 
American  churches  in  Europe  by  appointment  of  the  presiding  bishop.  He  con¬ 
secrated  the  American  church  in  Rome  and  opened  the  American  church  in  Paris. 

When  Alexander  Turney  Stewart,  the  famous  dry  goods  merchant,  projected 
the  village  of  Garden  City  on  the  northern  edge  of  Hempstead  Plains  he  little 
thought  of  establishing  a  church  center.  His  business  instincts,  tinged  with 
philanthropic  impulse,  led  him  to  make  a  venture  in  real  estate  designed  to  afford 
working  folk  pleasant  homes  within  easy  distance  of  New  York.  The  place, 
however,  attracted  the  well-to-do  rather  than  the  toiler,  and  when  he  was  no 
more,  his  widow’s  reverence  for  his  memory  found  expression  in  the  enduring 
form  of  a  magnificent  cathedral  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  an  Episcopal  See. 

Ground  for  the  cathedral  was  broken  in  the  summer  of  1876,  the  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  June  27,  1877,  and  the  new  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  was 
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opened  with  imposing  ceremonies  on  April  9,  1885,  and  consecrated  the  following 
June  2.  A  bishop’s  house  and  school  are  connected  with  it.  Beneath  the  edifice 
is  a  mausoleum,  built  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  as  the  resting  place  of  A.  T.  Stewart’s 
body.  It  was  stolen  from  St.  Mark’s  churchyard,  New  York,  and  the  public 
never  has  been  convinced  of  its  recovery. 

The  cathedral  is  built  of  New  Jersey  sandstone.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
carved  wood  and  marble,  while  the  many  costly  windows  attain  a  high  degree 
of  art.  The  structure  is  of  pure  Gothic,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  with 
a  transept  of  seventy-five  feet.  The  nave  is  sixty  feet  wide.  To  the  top  it  is 
seventy  feet  and  the  spire  is  two  hundred  and  seven  feet  high.  The  organ  cost 
$10,000  and  there  is  a  chime  of  bells  in  the  tower. 

The  cathedral  is  within  the  original  limits  of  the  parish  of  Hempstead,  and 
it  stands  also  as  a  memorable  achievement  of  Bishop  Littlejohn’s  early  episcopate. 
His  administration  was  marked  by  great  material  development.  He  died  in  the 
summer  of  1901  and  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a  strong,  harmonious  diocese. 

The  convention  met  in  Garden  City  in  November,  1901,  and  elected  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Burgess  to  be  second  bishop  of  Long  Island.  The  first  bishop 
laid  foundations  strong  and  sure.  His  work  was  one  of  organization  and 
gathering  resources.  The  keynote  of  the  present  administration  is  expansion. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  Bishop  Burgess  was  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Brooklyn  Heights.  He  was  a  native  of  Providence  and  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  prepared  for 
the  ministry  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  at  Oxford 
University,  England.  After  holding  several  important  rectorships  he  came  to 
Bropklyn  in  1898  from  Christ  Church,  Detroit. 

The  consecration  of  Bishop  Burgess  took  place  in  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn, 
January  15,  1902.  It  brought  together  Bishops  Henry  Codman  Potter,  Doane, 
Scarborough,  Walker,  Worthington,  Davies,  Horner,  and  Du  Moulin  of  Niagara. 
The  new  bishop  realized  the  need  of  a  headquarters  in  Brooklyn  and  soon 
established  the  Diocesan  House  at  170  Remsen  Street.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Wilhelmus  Mynderse  the  property  was  fully  equipped  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  a  center  of  diocesan  activity.  It  contains  offices  for  the  bishop, 
archdeacons,  officers,  and  a  meeting  place  for  the  Church  Club.  It  was  opened 
January  6,  1903. 

Bishop  Burgess  threw  himself  zealously  into  the  task  of  strengthening  the 
Cathedral  Foundation.  Ten  years  have  registered  a  marked  advance  in  the 
organization  of  the  educational  work  at  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  Mary’s  schools,  as  well 
as  in  the  material  upkeep  of  the  extensive  properties  at  Garden  City.  Large 
sums  have  been  expended  and  the  excellent  administration  of  the  trust  has  been 
a  tribute  to  the  bishop’s  business  acumen. 

Diocesan  charities  likewise  have  been  close  to  the  bishop’s  heart.  The  Church 
Charity  Foundation,  incorporated  in  1851,  embraces  the  hospital,  nurses’  home, 
Home  for  the  Blind,  and  Home  for  the  Aged,  at  Atlantic  and  Albany  Avenues. 
During  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Burgess  the  entire  institution  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized,  freed  from  debt,  and  placed  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  while  its  endowment 
has  been  increased ;  the  nurses’  home  has  been  built ;  the  Home  for  the  Blind 
has  been  moved  and  housed  in  a  modern  building;  the  Home  for  the  Aged  enjoys 
new  and  enlarged  quarters ;  contributions  made  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  diocese  permit  the  rebuilding  of  the  hospital  on  a  scale  of  greater  efficiency. 
The  orphanage,  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  will  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one  at  Sayville.  There  the  children  can  receive  the  care  and  enjoy  the  surround- 
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ings  a  great  city  cannot  afford  them.  The  first  of  the  cottages  was  completed 
in  1924.  Miss  Ida  Gillette,  donor  of  the  property,  turned  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  28,  1923,  and  inaugurated  the  work  with 
becoming  exercises  and  prayers. 

The  House  of  St.  Giles,  the  Cripple,  likewise  has  shown  great  expansion 
under  Bishop  Burgess.  From  cramped  quarters  in  Clinton  Street,  it  has  been 
moved  to  cramped  quarters  uptown.  With  its  modern  equipment  and  admirable 
site  its  influence  is  being  greatly  extended.  The  new  diocese  began  its  life  in 
1868  with  seventy-five  parishes  and  ninety  clergymen.  Today,  in  1924,  there  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  clergy  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  churches  with 
43,851  communicants.  The  contributions  in  1922  amounted  to  $1,497,757,  but 
no  figures  adequately  can  express  the  great  influence  of  the  diocese  in  its  carefully 
organized  work  of  religious  education;  social  service  through  numerous  agencies 
such  as  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  the  Daughters 
of  the  King,  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  the  Church  Club  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew. 

Many  persons  who  labored  zealously  in  earlier  years  have  passed  on,  but 
generous  benefactions  perpetuate  their  interest.  Endowments  have  been  built  up 
in  several  parishes,  and  parish  houses  have  been  provided  for  institutional  activi¬ 
ties.  Churchmen  and  church  women  have  made  generous  provision  for  the  diocese 
outside  their  own  parochial  affiliations.  The  Maurice  fund  and  the  bequests  of 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Mary  Rhinelander  King,  and  Mary  Benson,  afford  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  generosity  of  the  church  folk  of  the  diocese. 

Bishop  Burgess  comes  from  a  long  line  of  Episcopal  ancestors.  His  two 
uncles  were  bishops  of  Maine  and  Quincy  respectively.  His  voice  is  influential 
in  the  councils  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  intellectual  and  ecclesiastical  leader¬ 
ship  is  recognized  abroad.  At  the  time  of  a  recent  journey  to  Europe  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Cambridge  University. 

The  Church  Charity  Foundation  of  Long  Island  includes  St.  John's  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
Nurses’  Home,  and  the  Sisters’  Home.  When  the  Foundation  was  organized 
on  February  5,  1851,  Conklin  Brush  was  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
population  was  about  70,000.  Dr.  Horatio  Potter  was  Provincial  Bishop. 
Kings  County  had  seventeen  parishes  in  union  with  the  convention ; 
Queens  had  thirteen  and  Suffolk  four.  The  year  saw  three  others 
added  in  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Marks  and  St.  Michaels  in  High  Street. 
The  Episcopal  Church  on  Long  Island  had  no  organized  charitable  work 
of  any  kind,  and  the  lack  was  often  felt  both  by  clergy  and  laymen.  The 
need  for  a  home  for  aged  women  first  found  expression  and  gave  inspiration 
to  the  organization.  Four  women  on  Brooklyn  Heights — Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Richards, 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Mrs.  Sarah  Gracie  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Hastings — 
in  1850,  were  taking  care  of  three  old  women,  in  a  little  frame  house,  in  Love 
Lane.  They  were  visited  daily  by  the  benefactresses  who  purchased  what  was  need¬ 
ful  for  their  comfort.  It  was  not  forgotten  to  minister  to  them  in  spiritual  matters 
for  a  Theological  student,  a  member  of  Grace  Church,  held  services  which  were 
most  acceptable.  This  undertaking  enlisted  an  interest,  which  led  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  an  incorporated  society. 

In  January,  1851,  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Richards, 
for  the  consideration  of  a  scheme  to  provide  for  the  care  of  aged  and  orphans. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cutter,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Mrs. 
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George  Hastings  and  S.  N.  Burrill  were  present.  Another  meeting  was  held  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  Conklin  Brush,  the  Mayor.  These  preliminary  meetings  led  to 
the  call  of  a  meeting  on  February  6,  1851,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at 
which  proper  steps  were  taken  for  incorporation,  corporate  members  were  elected, 
all  clergymen  having  churches  in  Kings  County  to  be  managers,  and  twenty-five 
lay  managers.  This  arrangement  continued  till  1869,  when  by  amendment  the 
Board  was  made  up  of  twenty-five  clergymen  and  twenty-five  laymen.  The  first 
officers  of  the  Board  were:  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Vinton;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  the  Rev.  Evan  M.  Johnson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Lewis,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Haskins;  Treasurer,  William  B.  Douglass,  and  Secretary,  Mr. 
Richard  Wood.  The  Board  made  up  the  six  committees  to  cover  the  several 
institutions  designated  by  the  charter.  Besides  the  original  managers  many 
churchmen  and  women  were  as  active  as  the  members. 

The  women  who  had  taken  the  initial  steps,  merged  their  work  with  that 
of  others  and  formed  a  society  of  forty  members,  known  as  The  Board  of  Associ¬ 
ates.  This  society  had  for  a  long  time  local  charge  of  the  homes,  and  has  been 
continuously  the  chief  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Managers  in  raising  money,  dif¬ 
fusing  information  and  creating  interest.  The  first  President  was  Mrs.  Richards, 
the  next  Miss  Cornelia  King,  the  third  Mrs.  Edwin  Beers,  the  fourth  and  present 
one  is  Mrs.  Devine  Burtis.  In  1860  the  Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn  was  called  as  Rector 
to  Holy  Trinity  and  at  once  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Soon 
after  he  became  a  vice-president  and  in  1862  became  President  of  the  Board.  In 
1869,  he  having  been  elevated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Long  Island,  by  virtue  of  the 
office  he  still  retained  the  Presidency  of  the  Board.  That  duty  devolved  upon 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter  before  the  diocese  was  created,  but  his  supervision  was 
little  more  than  official.  Several  presbyters  en  route  to  Episcopal  Sees  also  acted 
in  the  same  capacity.  Both  Dr.  John  A.  Paddock,  Rector  St.  Peters  church, 
Brooklyn,  and  later  Bishop  of  Washington  Territory  and  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Pad- 
dock,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  were 
among  them,  as  were  Dr.  Alexander  Burgess  and  Dr.  George  F.  Seymour,  both 
rectors  of  St.  John’s  in  Brooklyn,  and  later  Bishops  of  Quincy  and  Springfield,  re¬ 
spectively.  Dr.  J.  H.  Brown,  rector  of  the  Church  of  Good  Angels,  became  Bishop 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Dr.  William  A.  Leonard,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  became  Bishop  of  Ohio.  All  served  on  the  Board  and  left  a  distinct 
impression  upon  the  life  of  the  Foundation.  The  Foundation  has  at  all  times  been 
ably  helped  not  only  by  its  laymen  but  also  by  the  women.  While  the  founders 
often  had  been  large  givers,  the  memory  of  others  is  treasured  chiefly  for  the 
benefactions  that  they  gave  or  the  bequests  they  left  that  enabled  the  managers 
to  make  extensive  improvements  or  add  new  buildings  or  departments.  A  favorite 
form  of  benefaction  with  many  persons  has  been  the  endorsement  of  beds,  not 
only  by  individuals  but  by  churches. 

Within  a  few  months  after  organization,  in  1852,  the  old  folks  were  removed 
to  a  rented  house  on  Carlton  Avenue,  just  south  of  Fulton  Street,  on  the  westerly 
side.  One  more  woman  was  taken  in  and  for  a  while  Mrs.  Saunders,  one  of  the 
four  acted  as  matron.  She  lived  in  the  house  until  1860  and  died  at  the  age  of  77. 
A  native  of  Hungary,  and  a  baroness,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  wealthy,  for  many  years  she  found  a  home  here,  was  widowed  and  without 
a  family.  As  a  result  of  study  and  conversion  she  changed  her  religious  faith. 
She  was  of  noble  presence,  cheerful  and  interesting.  The  servant  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  house  in  Love  Lane,  was  a  widow  with  two  children.  They  were 
the  first  orphans  admitted.  The  Foundation  remained  on  Carleton  Avenue  until 
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May,  1859,  when  for  eight  months  it  took  a  house  on  Bedford  Avenue  near  Fulton 
Street,  while  waiting  for  the  Home  at  Albany  Avenue  and  Herkimer  Street  to 
be  completed.  This  site  was  bought  in  1856,  consisting  of  twenty-three  lots, 
costing  $6,750,  and  $750  was  paid  down.  This  lot  has  been  enlarged  to  sixty  lots 
upon  which  are  the  ten  buildings  comprising  the  Church  Charity  Foundation. 
The  founders  had  in  mind  at  all  times,  that  when  they  could  they  would  build 
a  hospital.  They  began  by  starting  a  dispensary,  which  opened  at  1620  Fulton 
Street,  in  a  store,  on  December  1,  1870,  and  at  once  it  more  than  realized  the 
hopes  of  the  projectors  and  managers.  On  June  20,  1871,  the  same  day  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged  was  laid,  a  hospital  and  dispensary  was 
opened  at  1702  Fulton  Street,  near  Schenectady  Avenue,  with  a  service  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bishop.  Up  to  this  date  almost  three  hundred  cases  had  been 
treated.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  hospital  had  treated  seven  patients  and  had 
organized  a  staff  of  six  attending  and  six  consulting  members.  In  1871,  Sister 
Julia  came  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital  and  the  order  of  Deaconesses  was 
initiated.  The  hospital  on  May  1,  1872,  moved  into  the  Home  for  the  Aged. 
On  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  day,  January  15,  1874,  the  hospital  was  dedicated 
at  1555  Atlantic  Avenue  in  two  buildings,  on  part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  Nurses’  Home.  The  cornerstone  of  the  present  structure,  on  the  corner  of 
Atlantic  and  Albany  Avenues,  was  laid  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  day, 
June  23,  1877.  Money  came  in  slowly  and  the  building  was  not  completed  until 
1882.  The  largest  single  gift  to  the  hospital  was  that  of  Miss  Louisa  Nichols 
of  $10,000  to  build  the  chapel,  but  many  other  gifts,  some  of  large  amount,  went 
to  the  furnishing  of  various  parts  of  the  institution.  It  cost  about  $150,000.  The 
consecration  of  chapel  on  November  23,  1882,  was  the  first  act  of  occupancy  of 
the  new  St.  John’s  Hospital.  The  employment  of  trained  nurses  was  instituted, 
an  ambulance  service  was  initiated  and  afterwards  a  training  school  for  nurses. 

In  September,  1898,  the  military  hospitals  at  Montauk,  Long  Island,  being 
overcrowded  with  soldiers  brought  from  Santiago,  Cuba,  the  Foundation  on  behalf 
of  the  hospital,  made  the  offer  to  the  government,  to  send  to  Montauk  Point  cars 
especially  built  for  the  transportation  of  invalid  soldiers,  with  doctors  and  nurses 
and  attaching  these  to  trains  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which  pass  the  hospital, 
to  bring  as  many  patients  as  could  be  cared  for.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  and  within  three  months,  there  arrived  more  than  300  soldiers.  To 
better  take  care  of  them,  the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  hospital  was  used  as  a  ward. 
Of  all  the  soldiers  admitted  only  one  died,  which  was  considered  an  unprecedented 
record.  A  pathological  laboratory  east  of  the  hospital  was  built  and  equipped  with 
money  collected  by  the  doctors  of  the  staff. 

Bishop  Littlejohn  died  suddenly  in  August,  1901  while  on  his  vacation.  His 
successor  Bishop  Frederick  Burgess,  has  aided  in  increasing  the  good  work,  in 
many  ways  and  at  the  present  time  vast  improvements  are  under  way.  A  modem 
building  on  Albany  Avenue,  where  the  Orphanage  stood  is  the  new  Home  for  the 
Aged,  which  accommodates  seventy-four  men  and  women. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Orphanage,  the  board  has  approved  of  the  more  modem 
way  of  taking  care  of  the  children,  known  as  the  Cottage  Homes  System.  The 
Foundation  has  had  given  it  a  plot  of  some  acres  at  Sayville,  L.  I.,  upon  which 
it  is  now  erecting  cottages.  Each  cottage  is  so  constructed  as  to  take  care  of  20 
children,  a  matron  and  a  helper.  They  are  all  to  be  grouped  in  the  same  general 
plot,  but  each  house  is  to  be  considered  more  like  a  home  for  each  group  of 
children.  The  first  home,  for  girls,  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  June,  1924,  and 
cost  $40,000. 
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The  Board  of  Managers  had  approved  of  the  architects’  plans  for  a  large, 
new,  modem  in  every  particular,  hospital  on  the  Herkimer  Street  side  of  the 
grounds.  They  intend  to  make  this  the  most  up-to-date  hospital  in  the  city,  and 
when  this  building  is  finished,  it  is  the  purpose  to  use  the  old  hospital  building  as 
a  Home  for  Incurables.  The  hospital  of  the  Foundation  always  has  been,  in  every 
sense  non-sectarian  although  carried  on  and  maintained  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1923  the  hospital  admitted  1,058  men  and  770  women  patients  and  a  few 
of  the  classifications  were  as  follows;  Baptist,  166;  Congregational,  59;  Episco¬ 
palian,  372;  Jewish,  225;  Lutheran,  120;  Methodist,  129;  Roman  Catholic,  600. 

The  balance  was  made  up  of  various  denominations,  and  of  this  number 
386  were  free  patients.  Admission  is  refused  no  one  because  of  inability  to  pay 
but  regret  is  often  expressed  because  want  of  room  makes  it  necessary.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  surgical  operations  performed  was  799  an  increase  of  more  than  26  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  X-ray  service  increased  greatly  after  the 
installation  of  the  new  apparatus. 

Thus  a  hospital  beginning  with  three  doctors  and  three  assistants  was  keep¬ 
ing  busy  night  and  day  a  corps  of  42  doctors  and  assistants  and  33  trained  nurses. 

The  Catholic  Church — The  first  act  of  Christian  worship  and  the  first 
rites  of  religion  on  the  American  Continent  were  performed  by  Catholics. 
Columbus  planted  the  Cross  of  Christ  on  the  island  Guanahani  (Watting’s 
Island),  the  first  American  soil  pressed  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man,  and 
John  Cabot,  in  1497,  “planted  on  his  new-found  land  a  large  cross.”  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  priest  from  Bristol,  together  with  the  first  band  of  English- 
speaking  Catholics  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

The  earliest  maps  of  interest  to  Catholics  of  Long  Island  are  the  Ribero 
or  Gomez  map  of  1529  and  the  Alonzo  Chaves  map  of  1537.  Both  of  these  give 
Cabo  de  Avenas  (Sandy  Hook),  the  Rio  San  Antonio  (Hudson),  and  the  Rio 
Buena  Madre  (the  Connecticut  River).  Ovideo  described  what  undoubtedly  was 
Montauk  Point,  at  the  time  Long  Island  was  long  supposed  to  form  a  part  of 
the  mainland. 

When  Father  Jogues  escaped  from  the  Mohawk  Indians,  by  whom  he  was 
taken  captive,  in  1643,  he  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn,  as  did  many  other 
Catholics  from  various  points  of  early  discovery  and  settlement  because  of  perse¬ 
cution.  He  found  some  eighteen  nationalities  represented  in  the  small  population. 
That  there  were  Catholics  on  Long  Island  at  that  time,  or  soon  afterward,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  “Nicholas  the  Frenchman”  was  fined  twelve  guilders  by 
a  Dutch  magistrate  in  1657  for  refusing  to  pay  a  tax  of  six  guilders  levied  upon 
him  for  the  support  of  the  Dutch  pastor,  on  what  was  called  “the  frivolous  excuse” 
that  he  was  a  Catholic.  The  early  Catholic  discoverers  are  said  to  have  called 
Long  Island  “The  Isle  of  the  Holy  Apostles.” 

As  the  early  Catholics  began  to  make  homes  in  the  then  village  of  Brooklyn 
they  no  doubt  heard  Mass  but  rarely.  But  after  1785,  the  date  of  the  building 
of  old  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Barclay  Street,  New  York — the  first  Catholic  church 
in  the  State — the  faithful  in  Brooklyn  were  wont  to  cross  the  East  River  to 
attend  Mass  within  its  walls.  Among  these  devoted  people  was  the  father  of 
Cardinal  McCloskey,  who  was  one  of  the  early  purchasers  of  pews  at  St.  Peter’s, 
as  was  Mrs.  Charlotte  Melnoth,  whose  academy  for  young  women  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation. 

The  weekly  Catholic  newspaper  of  the  Brooklyn  Diocese,  “The  Tablet,”  made 
an  interesting  synopsis  of  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Long  Island 
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since  the  advent  of  Bishop  McDonnell,  in  its  issue  of  September  25,  1909.  His 
administration  of  the  church  had  kept  pace  with  the  remarkable  development  of 
Brooklyn  and  other  places  on  the  Island.  In  seventeen  years  almost  seventy  new 
parishes  with  resident  pastors  had  been  established  on  Long  Island.  The  number 
of  priests  had  been  increased  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  more  than  four 
hundred.  A  number  of  handsome  and  efficient  parochial  schools  had  been  built 
in  parishes  which  had  none  before,  while  in  other  parishes  old  school  buildings 
had  been  replaced  by  modern  structures.  About  fifty-five  thousand  pupils  now 
attended  these  schools.  Parishes  had  been  established  for  persons  of  different 
nationalities  and  rites,  and  on  Sundays  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  tongues.  A  number  of  religious  orders  of  men  and  women  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  special  work,  and  the  Catholic  population  of  Long  Island  numbered 
more  than  seven  hundred  thousand.  Many  institutions  for  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  work  were  established  during  Bishop  McDonnell’s  administration,  notable 
among  them  being  the  Mother  House  and  Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
at  Brentwood;  St.  John’s  Hospital  at  Long  Island  City;  the  Brooklyn  College 
on  Crown  Heights ;  the  Nazareth  Trade  School  at  Farmingdale,  and  the  Industrial 
School  at  Melville,  both  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic.  The 
St.  Vincent  Home  for  Boys  in  the  downtown  district  of  Brooklyn  was  another 
notable  addition  to  the  needed  work  of  the  church.  Two  large  diocesan  institu¬ 
tions  for  orphan  children,  St.  John’s  Home  for  Boys  and  St.  Joseph’s  Asylum 
for  Girls,  had  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  new  branches  for  charitable 
work  had  been  in  progress,  notably  the  Institution  for  Blind,  Crippled  and  Defec¬ 
tive  Children  and  the  introduction  of  Nursing  Sisters  to  care  for  the  sick  poor 
in  their  homes. 

Another  resume  of  the  work  of  the  church  under  Bishop  McDonnell’s  admin¬ 
istration  made  a  little  earlier  showed  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
churches  with  resident  pastors,  ten  missions,  eleven  religious  stations  and  thirteen 
chapels.  There  was  one  seminary  with  sixty  students,  three  colleges  with  five 
hundred  and  seventy  students,  and  the  academies  and  select  schools  for  young 
women  numbered  fifteen,  with  1,117  pupils;  there  were  sixty-eight  parishes  with 
schools  that  showed  41,750  pupils;  eleven  orphan  asylums  with  3,691  inmates; 
four  infant  asylums  with  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  inmates ;  one  industrial  school 
with  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pupils ;  and  the  young  people  then  under  Cath¬ 
olic  care  numbered  more  than  forty  thousand.  The  church  also  had  six  hospitals, 
treating  more  than  eighty  thousand  patients  annually,  three  homes  for  the  aged 
with  five  hundred  and  forty  inmates,  and  in  other  directions  was  conserving  the 
human  interests  of  its  population,  while  serving  its  religious  impulse. 

A  notable  event  of  July,  1909,  and  like  events  that  followed  showed  that 
the  eyes  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  upon  the  Brooklyn 
Diocese,  and  that  the  work  of  its  Bishop  and  priests  had  found  great  favor.  The 
first  of  these  events  was  the  elevation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Mundelein 
to  the  office  of  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  after  a  brilliant  priestly  career, 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  church  in  this  territory.  He  had  been  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Diocese  for  years.  He  was  also  made  Titular  Bishop  of  Leryma, 
He  was  thirty-seven  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Manhattan  College  and  St.  Vincent  s 
Seminary. 

Soon  afterward,  in  the  same  month,  came  the  news  by  cable  that  the  Very 
Rev.  E.  H.  Porcile,  S.P.M.,  the  venerable  rector  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  had  been  elected  Father  General  of  the  Fathers  of  Mercy.  And  these 
events  were  followed  quickly  by  intelligence  that  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
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McNamara,  who  had  been  administrator  of  the  diocese  during  the  absence  of 
Bishop  McDonnell,  had  been  named  a  Prothonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar,  and  that 
Monsignor  Taaffe,  one  of  the  oldest  priests  in  the  diocese  had  been  appointed  a 
Domestic  Prelate.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  Catholic  diocese  in  America  had 
ever  enjoyed  such  an  accumulation  of  honors.  At  about  the  same  time  Daniel  J. 
Griffin,  a  prominent  layman,  was  elected  to  the  leadership  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  of  the  State,  that  order  numbering  more  than  forty-two  thousand  from 
Montauk  Point  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Monsignor  McNamara  was  for  years  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
Society  and  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  For  almost  forty  years  he  had 
been  active  in  the  diocese.  And  Monsignor  Taaffe  was  outranked  in  term  of 
service  by  but  two  priests  in  the  diocese.  Bishop  Mundelein  was  consecrated 
with  imposing  ceremonies  at  the  Pro-Cathedral  September  21,  1909,  it  being  the 
first  event  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Brooklyn  Diocese.  The  Right  Rev. 
Charles  E.  McDonnell,  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  performed  the  ceremony,  assisted 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Colton,  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  John  J.  O’Connor,  Bishop  of  Newark.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Cresack,  who  occupied  a  position  in  the  Diocese  of  New 
York  similar  to  that  to  which  Bishop  Mundelein  was  elevated.  All  the  distin¬ 
guished  priests  of  both  local  dioceses  as  well  as  many  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  were  present. 

In  November,  1908,  in  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
Degraw  and  Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  a  course  of  sermons  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Michaelangelo  Dragette,  O.S.F.,  a  renowned  Italian  Franciscan  orator, 
who  had  been  an  evangelist  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
he  gave  new  impetus  to  the  faith  here. 

A  notable  visitation  was  that  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vincenzo  Vannutelli, 
Papal  Legate  to  the  International  Eucharistic  Congress  held  at  Montreal  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1910,  his  arrival  here  being  on  October  12th,  on  his  way  to  Rome.  The 
welcome  accorded  by  the  Catholics  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  church  'events  in  history.  It  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
Catholic  population  had  turned  out  to  greet  the  distinguished  prelate,  and  the 
long  route  of  the  procession  from  New  York  across  the  Queensborough  Bridge 
to  the  Episcopal  Residence  on  Clermont  Avenue  was  lined  with  enthusiastic 
people.  The  Cardinal  visited  noted  Catholic  institutions  and  churches  in  the 
diocese,  and  with  his  retinue  sailed  on  October  18th  on  board  the  North  German 
Lloyd  steamship  “Kronprinzessin  Cecilie.” 

The  record  of  dedication  of  new  churches  in  the  diocese,  if  studied  in  full, 
would  clearly  indicate  the  rapid  progress  of  Catholicism  in  Brooklyn  and  on  Long 
Island.  St.  Rosalie’s  Church,  at  Good  Ground,  was  started  in  1901  as  a  summer 
mission  under  the  Rev.  William  Reilly.  Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  gave  ground 
for  a  church  which  was  built  and  dedicated  by  Bishop  McDonnell  August  17, 
1902.  The  main  altar  was  presented  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Doyle,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband.  In  1904,  St.  Rosalie’s  was  organized  into  an  independent  parish  under 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  O’Brien.  Among  the  parishioners  were  the 
Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  the  Hon.  William  J.  Carr,  Charles  F.  Murphy, 
Nicholas  Hayes,  Mrs.  E.  Croker,  Mrs.  Kate  C.  Keating,  and  Mr.  D.  Loughran. 

In  1901,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Francis  Brophy  was  sent  to  Coney  Island  to  form 
a  new  parish  for  Italians.  He  settled  at  West  Seventeenth  Street  and  Mermaid 
Avenue,  secured  a  building  on  Surf  Avenue  that  had  been  used  as  a  dance  hall, 
and  moving  it,  transformed  it  into  a  church.  A  discarded  refrigerator  was  at 
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first  used  as  an  altar,  and  the  seats  at  the  first  Mass  were  such  benches  and  boxes 
as  the  poor  Italians  could  furnish.  The  church  finally  grew  to  a  fine  structure, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Solace  by  Auxiliary  Bishop  Mundelein. 

The  number  of  Syrian  Catholics  had  been  growing  in  Brooklyn,  and  in 
March,  1903,  the  Maronites  came  to  the  city,  and  under  their  pastor,  the  Right 
Rev.  Kairullah  Stephen,  founded  a  parish  at  Nos.  295  and  297  Hicks  Street. 
On  August  25,  1907,  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
of  Lebanon,  was  laid  by  Bishop  McDonnell.  On  October  22,  1905,  this  bishop 
dedicated  the  Church  of  St.  Lucy  in  a  new  Italian  parish  along  Kent  Park  and 
Flushing  Avenues.  Their  spiritual  needs  had  been  served  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  J.  White,  later  a  monsignor,  then  a  Roman  student.  The  first  church 
was  an  old  building  that  had  been  used  by  Methodists.  Other  churches  dedicated 
by  Bishop  McDonnell  were  that  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  at  Port  Washington, 
in  November,  1903 ;  St.  Joseph’s,  at  Garden  City,  May  14,  1905 ;  St.  Mary 
Magdalen’s,  at  Springfield,  October  17,  1909;  and  St.  Paul’s,  Jamaica,  October  16, 
1910.  And  these  were  but  a  few  in  these  and  intervening  years. 

In  1905,  a  new  parish  was  founded  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street, 
Brooklyn,  under  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  James  J.  Flood,  who  had  been  rector 
of  St.  Agnes’  Church,  Rockville  Center.  The  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in  a 
private  house,  No.  538  Sixth  Street,  and  was  attended  by  five  hundred  persons, 
who  naturally  crowded  the  premises.  In  December,  1906,  the  basement  of  the 
future  St.  Savionis  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  McDonnell.  The  new  church  was 
Romanesque,  and  faced  on  Eighth  Avenue.  A  parochial  school  under  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  a  rectory  followed. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Belford  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  a  building  which  had  been  used  by  the  Universalists,  known  as  the 
Church  of  All  Souls,  became  an  auxiliary  mission  to  the  parish.  Title  was 
passed  January  6,  1905,  and  additional  land  for  a  rectory  and  a  school  was  later 
secured.  Father  Belford  was  later  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Duffy, 
pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Islip,  and  the  new  field  was  elevated  to  a  separate  parish. 

Called  by  Bishop  McDonnell  in  January,  1906,  the  Rev.  James  J.  Donahue, 
founder  of  the  parish  of  St.  Boniface,  at  Sea  Cliff,  organized  a  new  parish  from 
parts  of  St.  Bridgid’s,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  Our  Lady  of  Good  Council 
parishes.  He  secured  the  site  at  Knickerbocker  Avenue  and  Hancock  Stieet,  and 
the  new  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours  September  30,  1906. 

In  September,  1907,  a  new  parish  was  founded  in  the  Greenfield  and  King’s 
Highway  district.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  A.  Hickey.  The 
new  parish  was  taken  from  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Parkville; 
Saints  Simon  and  Jude,  Gravesend;  St.  Mark’s,  Sheepshead  Bay;  and  Holy  Cross, 
Flatbush.  The  first  Mass  was  said  September  29th,  in  the  parlor  of  a  house  on 
East  Tenth  Street.  A  lot  was  secured  at  Avenue  O  and  Twelfth  Street,  and 
on  December  26,  1908,  the  Church  of  St.  Brendon  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
McDonnell. 

Bishop  Mundelein  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Polish  Church  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  at  Glen  Cove,  on  July  31,  1910,  the  Rev.  Father  Samecke  being  priest 
in  charge.  The  Church  of  St.  Michael’s,  Jerome  Street,  near  Liberty  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  one  of  the  largest  German  parishes  in  the  diocese,  celebrated  its  golden 
jubilee  September  25,  1910.  The  church  is  in  charge  of  the  Capuchin  Fathers. 
April  26,  1908,  another  Italian  church,  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity,  on  Dean 
Street  and  Schenectady  Avenue,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  McDonnell,  the  Rev. 
Luigi  Caporaso  being  its  founder. 
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Bishop  McDonnell  dedicated  a  church  for  Italians  and  placed  it  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Blaise,  on  October  18,  1908,  at  Kingston  Avenue  and  Maple 
Street,  Flatbush.  At  the  dedication  a  sermon  in  Italian  was  preached  by  the  very 
Rev.  John  Vogel,  P.S.M.,  and  one  in  English  by  the  Rev.  James  Donahue.  This 
parish  grew  out  of  a  little  mission  started  in  a  small  hall  on  Rutland  Road  under 
Father  Bonaventura.  As  the  congregation  grew,  the  Rev.  Francis  X.  Ludeke, 
rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  opened  his  doors  to  the  people,  and 
thus  in  time  the  new  church  became  possible. 

Toward  the  close  of  1908  it  was  found  that  the  German  Catholics  of  the 
Ridgewood  district  had  so  increased  in  number  that  a  new  church  was  needed. 
Father  Nicholas  M.  Wagner,  of  Holy  Trinity  parish,  was  sent  by  Bishop 
McDonnell  to  undertake  the  work.  Father  Wagner  began  by  collecting  his 
people  in  a  hotel,  where  he  said  Mass  for  some  time.  A  new  church  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Mathias  was  located  on  Elm  Avenue,  between  Onder- 
donk  and  Woodward  Avenues,  just  beyond  the  line  separating  the  counties  of 
Kings  and  Queens. 

Bishop  McDonnell  officiated  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Brooklyn  College, 
on  Crown  Heights,  September  27,  1908,  before  a  large  audience  of  students  and 
friends  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Noted  prelates  and  priests  were  present,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O’Connor,  S.J.,  president  of  the  college,  made  an  address.  This 
college  has  been  a  successful,  and  a  potent  influence  in  the  education  of  Catholics. 
In  April,  1912,  the  State  Board  of  Regents  permitted  a  transfer  of  the  charter 
of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  to  Brooklyn  College,  and  gave  it  power  to 
grant  all  degrees  that  may  be  conferred  by  any  college  of  the  State.  About  this 
time  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Rockwell  became  president  of  Brooklyn  College. 

The  new  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Long  Island  City,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
McDonnell  June  23,  1907,  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Eisele  being  pastor.  Connected  with 
this  church  in  1910  were  the  Rosary  Confraternity,  St.  Ann’s  Society*  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Young  Ladies’  Sodality,  and  St.  Joseph’s  Young  Men’s  Society.  The 
property  of  the  church  was  valued  at  $100,000. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  at  Rockaway  Beach,  was  dedicated 
by  Bishop  McDonnell,  September  27,  1907.  Father  Henry  F.  Murphy  was  pastor. 
The  parish  was  originally  organized  in  an  old  school  house  later  used  as  a  police 
station. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  at  Seventy-third  Street  and  Fifteenth 
Avenue,  was  dedicated  in  October,  1908,  by  Bishop  McDonnell.  The  Rev.  John 
J.  Durick  was  pastor.  It  is  related  that  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  Juan 
Diego,  a  poor  Mexican  Indian,  while  crossing  the  cerro  of  Tepeyacac,  was  honored 
by  a  vision  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  who  filled  his  blanket  with  roses  that 
he  might  carry  them  to  his  bishop  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  seen  her. 

The  new  Corpus  Christi  Church  at  Mineola,  the  Rev.  John  Fitzsimons, 
pastor,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  McDonnell  March  28,  1909,  the  Rev.  Mons. 
P.  J.  McNamara  being  among  those  present.  The  new  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  at 
Rockville  Center,  the  Rev.  James  Flood,  pastor,  was  dedicated  on  June  11,  1905, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  P.  J.  McNamara,  V.G.  The  Rev.  Peter  Quealey 
succeeded  Father  Flood,  who  was  called  to  a  new  parish  in  Brooklyn. 

On  September  28,  1908,  the  members  of  the  parish  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saints,  Throop  Avenue  Brooklyn,  entertained  their  pastor,  the  Right  Rev.  George 
Kaupert,  in  honor  of  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  monsignor.  And  such  events 
were  common  in  the  diocese  upon  the  promotion  of  pastors  to  higher  stations, 
the  priesthood  of  the  diocese  being  remarkable  for  advancement  because  of  .their 
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zeal.  On  the  evening  of  November  4,  1908,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Augustine’s 
parish,  Brooklyn,  tendered  a  reception  to  their  pastor  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
to  commemorate  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  monsignor. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  W.  Mundelein,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  returned 
from  Italy  on  December  10,  1908,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  bringing  a 
special  Papal  Benediction  for  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Cathedral  Club  and 
a  silver  medal  from  Pope  Pius  for  its  president,  David  P.  Leahy.  In  Rome, 
Mgr.  Mundelein  represented  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Brooklyn  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Pope’s  Jubilee. 

St.  Brendan’s  Church,  Avenue  O  and  Coney  Island  Avenue,  was  dedicated 
by  Bishop  McDonnell  on  Christmas  Day,  1908.  P'ather  Timothy  A.  Hickey  was 
rector.  High  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  P.  J.  McNamara,  V.G. 

The  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  on  Tompkins  Avenue,  was  dedicated  in  1909, 
and  was  a  handsome  addition  to  the  diocese.  Its  rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
McGonen,  came  to  the  parish  about  three  years  previously  with  a  record  of  having 
built  churches  and  rectories  in  Hyde  Park,  Dutch  Kills  and  Ravenswood.  On 
March  21,  1909,  Bishop  McDonnell  dedicated  the  Church  of  St.  Gerard  Majella, 
completed  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Greser  at  Hollis,  L.  I. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  East  Seventeenth  Street  and  Beverly 
Road,  was  dedicated  October  10,  1909,  by  Auxiliary  Bishop  Mundelein.  The 
Rev.  John  T.  Woods,  rector  of  Holy  Cross,  celebrated  high  Mass.  The  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Blake,  of  St.  Vincent’s  Home  for  Boys,  was  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Cloke,  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  sub-deacon.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Donlon  of  St.  George’s  Church  at  Center  Moriches.  The  Rev. 
William  J.  Costello  was  pastor. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Hugh,  at  Fair  Ground,  near  Huntington,  was  dedicated 
November  14,  1909,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  F. 
Farrell  of  Far  Rockaway,  and  the  Rev.  John  L.  Belford  of  Nativity  parish.  This 
chapel  was  one  of  the  missions  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Huntington,  of  which 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  York  was  rector.  It  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  Papal 
Marchioness,  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Courtney  and  Mrs.  J.  Benedict 
Roache 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Jerome,  Nostrand  and  Newkirk  Avenues,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Lynch  was  rector,  was  dedicated  on  December  4,  1909,  by 
Bishop  McDonnell.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Meehan,  of  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary, 
Rochester,  celebrated  high  Mass,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Lynch,  rector 
of  St.  Martin’s  of  Tours,  as  deacon,  and  the  rector  of  St.  Jerome’s  as  sub-deacon. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  F.  Corrigan  of  Corona.  This 
church  was  a  notable  addition  to  the  Flatbush  section  of  Brooklyn.  A  series  of 
jubilee  celebrations  on  December  1,  1909,  attracted  unusual  attention,  the  events 
approximately  celebrating  the  occurrence  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  J.  Hanselman,  the  Rev.  Matthew  J.  Tierney,  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Windsor  Terrace,  the  Rev. 
John  F.  O’Hara,  rector  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  and  the  Rev.  John  G.  Fitzgerald, 
rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church. 

A  solemn  Mass  of  requiem  was  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Patrick  A.  Walsh,  V.F.,  rector  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
Astoria,  on  Tuesday,  March  1,  1910.  More  than  one  hundred  priests  and  a  large 
concourse  of  laymen  attended  the  funeral.  Father  Walsh  was  a  zealous  priest 
for  many  years,  first  at  St.  Peter’s  and  later  in  Astoria.  Bishop  McDonnell 
dedicated  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Family  at  Canarsie,  of  which  the  Rev.  John 
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Reynolds  was  rector,  on  May  1,  1910.  The  Rev.  William  I.  Hogan  delivered  the 
sermon.  The  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  at  Hamburg  Avenue  and  Jefferson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  costing  $350,000,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  McDonnell  on  June  20, 
1909. 

The  Polish  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
its  organization,  celebrated  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  its  new  church, 
May  8,  1910,  Bishop  McDonnell  officiating. 

The  Church  of  the  Presentation,  Rockaway  and  St.  Mark’s  Avenues,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  May  3,  1910.  The  rector,  Rev.  James 
F.  Flynn,  and  his  assistants,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Foran  and  the  Rev.  James  Burke, 
rescued  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  chalices  and  monstrance,  but  much  valuable 
religious  property  was  destroyed.  The  next  services  were  held  in  a  tent. 

The  Church  of  St.  Barbara,  on  Central  Avenue  and  Bleecker  Street,  was 
dedicated  by  Bishop  McDonnell,  December  4,  1910,  the  Rev.  James  J.  Hansel- 
man  being  rector.  On  the  last  Sunday  in  March,  1911,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  a 
fine  new  church  at  Elmhurst,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  McDonnell.  The  Rev. 
Jeremiah  J.  Heafey  was  rector.  On  Decoration  Day,  1911,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  Queen  of  All  Saints,  Lafayette  and  Vanderbilt 
Avenues,  was  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  George  W.  Mundelein,  rector  of  St. 
John’s  Chapel.  This  was  the  new  house  of  worship  of  the  people  of  that  chapel. 
There  was  a  large  assemblage,  including  the  associated  societies,  and  many  clergy 
participated. 

The  chapel  of  Our  Holy  Redeemer,  at  Freeport,  one  of  the  handsomest  on 
Long  Island,  was  dedicated  on  June  11,  1911,  by  Bishop  McDonnell.  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Mundelein  dedicated  the  new  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Presentation,  Rocka¬ 
way  and  St.  Mark’s  Avenues,  on  October  8,  1911.  Father  Flynn,  the  rector,  had 
erected  three  churches  in  twenty  years. 

Holy  Innocents  Roman  Catholic  Church,  located  at  Beverly  Road  and  East 
Seventeenth  Street,  Brooklyn,  occupied  a  ground  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
by  two  hundred  feet.  The  outside  stone  used  is  old  English  granite,  and  the 
insignia  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bishop,  carved  in  stone,  fronts  the  main  entrance. 
One  of  the  pleasing  architectural  features  of  the  church  is  the  cloister,  designed 
to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice  and  connecting  with  the  Rectory. 

The  altars  are  of  marble,  the  ceiling  open  trusswork,  panelled  with  carved 
oak,  and  the  pews  are  of  oak.  The  floor  is  granite.  The  chimes  tower,  one 
hundred  feet  high,  is  reminiscent  of  classic  Norman  battlements,  relieving  the 
solidarity  of  the  general  exterior  design. 

The  church  has  three  large  stained  glass  windows  and  many  decorative  murals 
portraying  the  Holy  Innocents.  Helme  &  Corbett  were  the  architects. 

St.  Gregory’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  at  Brooklyn  Avenue  and  St.  John’s 
Place,  Brooklyn,  is  of  the  Basilica  type. 

The  structural  elements  are  simple  and  impressive.  No  imitation  material 
has  been  used,  every  bit  of  marble  and  mosaic  is  exactly  what  it  appears  to  be. 
The  spirit  of  absolute  sincerity  carried  out  in  the  structure  of  this  building  has 
also  been  carried  throughout  the  decorative  scheme.  Helmle  &  Corbett  were  the 
architects. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  distinguished  period  as  head  of  the  Diocese 
of  Brooklyn,  Bishop  McDonnell  expressed  the  wish  and  hope — no  doubt  founded 
on  determination — that  time  should  see  a  Catholic  church  in  every  village  and 
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hamlet  of  Long  Island.  A  survey  in  1912  gave  evidence  that  the  wish  and  hope 
was  on  a  fair  way  to  fruition.  At  that  time  the  following  places  had  the  churches 
named  and  the  pastors  or  rectors  designated : 

Sag  Harbor,  St.  Andrew’s,  Rev.  William  Long;  Ozone  Park,  St.  Mary’s 
Gate  of  Heaven,  with  school;  Brentwood,  St.  Ann’s,  Rev.  Edward  F.  Hannigan; 
Far  Rockaway,  St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea,  Rev.  Herbert  F.  Farrell;  Winfield, 
St.  Mary,  Help  of  the  Christian,  Rev.  John  J.  Bender;  Corona,  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  Very  Rev.  James  J.  Corrigan,  D.D.;  Maspeth,  St.  Stanislaus’,  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Bennett;  Glen  Cove,  St.  Hyacinth’s,  Rev.  Father  Eisbae;  Glendale, 
St.  Pancras’,  Rev.  Francis  O.  Siegelack;  Centre  Moriches,  St.  John’s,  Rev.  John 
J.  Donlon;  St.  James,  Saints  Philip  and  James,  Rev.  William  J.  Duhigg;  Valley 
Stream,  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  Rev.  Peter  P.  McGovern;  Richmond  Hill,  Holy 
Child  Jesus,  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Nummey;  Fisher’s  Island,  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  McLoughlin;  Ronkonkoma,  St.  Joseph’s,  Rev.  P.  Kelly;  Wood- 
haven,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Rev.  Andrew  W.  Klarman;  Morris  Park,  St. 
Benedict’s,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Fahey;  Roslyn,  St.  Mary’s,  Rev.  Louis  N.  Martel; 
Belleport,  Church  of  Mary  Immaculate,  Rev.  John  F.  Robinson;  Sayville,  St. 
Lawrence’s,  Rev.  Michael  P.  Hefferman;  Cutchogue,  Sacred  Heart,  Rev.  James 
H.  Lynch;  Dutch  Kills,  St.  Patrick’s,  Rev.  Edward  F.  Hannigan;  Freeport, 
Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Logue ;  Corona,  St.  Leo’s, 
Rev.  John  Lawrence  O’Toole;  Maspeth,  Transfiguration  of  Our  Blessed  Lord, 
Father  Nicodemus  J.  Petkus;  Elmhurst,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Rev.  Jeremiah  J. 
Heafy;  Bayshore,  St.  Patrick’s,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Jordan;  Woodside,  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian’s,  Rev.  John  D.  Wynne;  Middle  Village,  St.  Margaret’s,  Rev.  James  J.  Kunz; 
Long  Island  City,  St.  Raphael’s,  Rev.  Peter  J.  Cherry ;  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
Rev.  James  J.  Kennedy;  Port  Jefferson,  St.  Mary’s,  Father  Jean  Genders;  Wood- 
haven,  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Rev.  B.  Garbotini ;  Bayside,  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Rev.  William  J.  Dunne;  Amityville,  St.  Martin’s,  Rev.  Joseph  Conway; 
New  Hyde  Park,  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rev.  Francis  Videu;  Elmont,  St. 
Boniface’s,  Rev.  Joseph  Hauber;  Southampton,  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
Very  Rev.  Francis  J.  O’Hara;  Jamaica,  St.  Monica’s,  Rev.  Philip  T.  Brady;  Flush¬ 
ing,  St.  Michael’s,  Rev.  Eugene  J.  Donnelly,  V.F. ;  Southold,  St.  Patrick’s,  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Holly;  Hempstead,  Our  Lady  of  Loretta,  Rev.  William  J.  O’Hara, 
LL.D. ;  Huntington,  St.  Patrick’s,  Very  Rev.  John  C.  York,  V.F. ;  Lynbrook, 
St.  Raymond’s,  Rev.  D.  R.  Carroll;  Port  Washington,  Church  of  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Carroll;  Springfield,  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s,  Rev.  John 
S.  Gresser ;  Riverhead,  St.  Isidore’s,  Rev.  Louis  Muszinski ;  Greenport,  St.  Agnes’, 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Gibney;  East  Islip,  St.  Mary’s,  Rev.  Joseph  Sinkmarer;  Babylon, 
St.  Joseph’s,  Rev.  James  F.  Higgins;  Westbury,  St.  Bridget’s,  Rev.  William  F. 
McGinnis;  Riverhead,  St.  John’s,  Rev.  William  C.  Reilly;  Glen  Cove,  St.  Patrick’s, 
Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilly;  Sea  Cliff,  St.  Boniface’s,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Sloane;  North- 
port,  St.  Philippe  Neri’s,  Rev.  James  F.  Kehoe;  Garden  City,  St.  Joseph’s,  Rev. 
John  McEnroe;  Mineola,  Corpus  Christi,  Rev.  John  J.  Fitzsimons;  Rockville 
Center,  St.  Agnes’,  Rev.  Peter  Quealy;  East  Hampton,  St.  Philomena’s,  Rev. 
Louis  M.  O.  Blaber;  Patchogue,  St.  Francis  de  Sales’,  Very  Rev.  James  J. 
Cronin,  V.F. ;  Great  Neck,  St.  Aloysius’,  Rev.  John  J.  Molloy;  Good  Ground, 
St.  Rosalie’s,  Rev.  Joseph  A.  O’Brien ;  Lindenhurst,  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help, 
Rev.  Joseph  Buser;  Farmingdale,  St.  Kilian’s,  Rev.  Michael  Michael,  O.S.B.; 
Floral  Park,  St.  Hedwig’s,  Rev.  A.  L.  Swierzynski ;  Elmhurst,  St.  Adalbert’s, 
Rev.  Stanislaus  Tarowski,  O.M.C. ;  Rockaway  Park,  St.  Francis  de  Sales’,  Rev. 
Francis  J.  McMurray;  Rockaway  Beach,  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Rev.  Henry  F. 
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Murray;  Long  Island  City,  St.  Rita’s,  Rev.  James  J.  Higgins,  D.D. ;  St.  Mary’s, 
Rev.  John  McGuire;  Whitestone,  St.  Luke’s,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  O’Brien;  Wood- 
haven,  St.  Elizabeth’s,  Rev.  Andrew  Klarneaun,  A.M.;  Hewlett’s,  St.  Joseph’s, 
Father  McKenna;  College  Point,  St.  Fidelis’,  Rev.  Ambrose  Schumack;  Hicks- 
ville,  St.  Ignatius’,  Rev.  Lawrence  Fuchs ;  Hollis,  St.  Gerard  Majella’s,  Rev. 
John  S.  Gresso;  Oyster  Bay,  St.  Dominick’s,  Rev.  John  L.  Belford;  Cedarhurst, 
St.  Joachim’s,  Rev.  Patrick  McKenna;  Queens,  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Ann’s,  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Dolzauer;  Jamaica,  St.  Pius  V’s,  Rev.  Maurice  Legnani,  D.D. ; 
Jamaica,  Church  of  the  Presentation,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Hanselman;  St.  Joseph’s, 

Polish,  Father  Emil  Strewoki.  Of  course,  at  this  period,  Brooklyn  was  already 

rich  in  Catholic  edifices  and  opulent  in  church  property. 

And  still  the  work  of  building  churches  went  on  unceasingly.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Gertrude-by-the-Sea,  at  Edgemere,  was  dedicated  on  July  28,  1912,  by 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Mundelein.  The  deacons  of  honor  were  the  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Boyle,  and  the  Rev.  John  J.  Mahon.  Among  prominent  persons  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  were  Borough  President  Maurice  E.  Connolly,  of  Queens ;  Herman  Ridder, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  Edward  F.  Amend,  and  Thomas  J.  McBride. 

The  cornerstone  of  what  was  destined  to  be  the  largest  building  in  the  State 

devoted  exclusively  to  the  academic  education  of  young  women  was  laid  at 

Brentwood  by  Bishop  McDonnell  on  November  17,  1912.  The  edifice  is  the  main 
building  of  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  cornerstone  of  St.  Anthony’s  new  hospital,  Woodhaven,  was  laid  May  8, 
1912,  by  Bishop  McDonnell.  This  was  a  branch  of  St.  Peter’s.  This  institution 
became  a  blessing  to  the  community,  as  its  policy  was  to  treat  cases  refused  by 
other  hospitals,  and  a  special  building  was  provided  for  contagious  diseases. 
It  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

Annually  Catholic  men,  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Name,  parade 
to  emphasize  antagonism  to  the  habit  of  profane  swearing.  One  such  event  but 
typifies  others  that  follow  from  year  to  year.  Catholics  to  the  number  of  15,000 
representing  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  parishes  on  Long  Island,  on  Sunday, 
July  13,  1913,  participated  in  a  midsummer  demonstration  and  rally  of  their 
society  at  Brentwood.  Bishop  McDonnell  preached  and  made  an  address.  Other 
addresses  were  made  by  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  H.  McKenna  and  the  Very  Rev. 
Herbert  F.  Farrell.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  country. 

St.  Agnes’  Church,  Hoyt  and  Sackett  Streets,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
McDonnell  May  25,  1913.  His  Eminence,  James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  pontificated 
at  the  first  Solemn  High  Mass,  assisted  by  the  Very  Rev.  John  B.  C.  York,  V.F., 
rector  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Huntington,  and  the  Rev.  James  J.  McAteer,  rector  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  The  Rev.  James  Flynn,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Presenta¬ 
tion,  was  master  of  ceremonies,  with  the  Rev.  James  J.  S.  Duffy,  curate  of  St. 
Agnes’,  assistant.  St.  Agnes’  took  its  place  among  the  more  beautiful  religious 
edifices  of  the  State. 

St.  Joseph’s  Church  at  Babylon  was  dedicated  June  15,  1913,  by  Bishop 
McDonnell.  The  Rev.  Philip  T.  Brady,  pastor  of  St.  Monica’s,  Jamaica,  cele¬ 
brated  High  Mass,  and  Dr.  Edward  Francis,  secretary  to  the  bishop,  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  The  Rev.  Peter  P.  McGovern,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name  of  Mary,  at  Valley  Stream,  preached  the  sermon.  St.  George’s  Lithuanian 
Church,  York  Street,  Brooklyn,  was  dedicated  by  Auxiliary  Bishop  Mundelein, 
June  31,  1915.  The  Rev.  A.  Kodis  was  rector.  The  church  on  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  used  by  a  German  Lutheran  congrega- 
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tioni  from  1895  until  1911,  was  bought  by  the  Brooklyn  Diocese  the  latter  year, 
and  on  February  21,  1915,  was  dedicated  by  Auxiliary  Bishop  Mundelein  as 
St.  Roch’s  for  the  use  of  Italian  Catholics  in  the  neighborhood.  Brooklyn’s  oldest 
pri'est,  Monsignor  Joseph  O’Connell,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  rector  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  died  March  9,  1915,  aged  eighty-three. 

Bishop  McDonnell,  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  was  the  first  American  prelate 
to  have  audience  with  His  Holiness,  Pope  Benedict  XV.  His  report  of  the 
Brooklyn  Diocese,  with  750,000  Catholics  in  1914,  showed  it  to  be  among  the 
leading  dioceses  of  the  world.  The  Bishop  arrived  home  on  October  28,  1914, 
after  an  absence  since  May  23d.  While  abroad  he  had  audi'ence  with  two  Popes, 
saw  the  armies  of  three  countries  mobilize,  and  for  weeks  lived  in  a  section  of 
Germany  that  was  under  strict  martial  law. 

The  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Nostrand  Avenue  and  Lincoln  Road, 
Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Francis  X.  Ludeke,  rector,  was  dedicated  April  25,  1915, 
by  Auxiliary  Bishop  Mundelein.  The  new  church,  a  fine  type  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  in  style,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  diocese.  It  is  distinguished 
among  Brooklyn  churches  by  a  graded  floor  that  permits  of  a  view  of  the  altar 
from  every  seat. 

The  St.  Aloysius  Church,  Great  Neck,  was  dedicated  July  4,  1915,  by  Bishop 
McDonnell  in  the  presence  of  a  great  gathering  that  included  many  priests.  The 
Rev.  John  J.  Molloy  was  rector.  This  church  has  a  striking  architectural  appeal, 
being  in  the  later  Byzantine  and  early  Renaissance  style. 

St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  was  dedicated  May  3,  1914,  by  Bishop 
McDonnell,  who  was  escorted  to  the  ceremony  by  the  Brooklyn  Cadets.  There 
was  a  procession  of  some  three  hundred  of  the  clergy,  and  the  New  York  State 
Uniformed  Corps  of  the  C.  B.  L.  participated  in  the  parade,  as  guard  of  honor 
to  the  Bishop.  The  Very  Rev.  John  W.  Moore,  president  of  St.  John’s  College, 
celebrated  Mass,  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  Mundelein  delivered  the  sermon. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  Eastern  Parkway,  was  dedicated  May  17, 
1914,  by  Bishop  McDonnell.  The  Rev.  Francis  J.  O’Hara,  rector  of  the  Pro- 
Cathedral,  celebrated  Mass.  The  masters  of  ceremonies  were  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Galvin,  of  St.  Matthew’s,  and  the  Rev.  Jerome  Reddy,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  W.  McCarty,  rector  of  St.  Augustine’s, 
preached  the  sermon. 

The  Church  of  Queen  of  All  Saints,  Lafayette  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues,  was 
dedicated  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  27,  1914.  Auxiliary  Bishop  Mundelein, 
pastor,  consecrated  the  altar,  and  Bishop  McDonnell  performed  the  dedication 
ceremony.  Cardinal  Farley  participated.  The  sermon  was  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dom 
Ardan  Gasquet,  O.S.B.,  the  celebrated  Benedictine  orator  of  England.  In  the 
evening  Pontificial  Vespers  were  sung  by  members  of  the  hierarchy.  A  great 
number  of  priests  attended,  and  distinguished  churchmen  from  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York  were  present.  At  these  ceremonies  new  vestments,  the  only  ones 
of  the  kind  in  America,  were  used  for  the  first  time.  They  were  made  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  under  direction  of  one  of  Germany’s  foremost  portrait  painters. 

Of  unusual  interest  to  the  public,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  pride  to  Catholics, 
was  the  annual  report  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society  of  the  diocese  made 
March  25,  1914.  And  subsequent  reports  of  this  society,  in  following  years, 
emphasized  the  admirable  work  of  this  society.  The  report  specifically  referred 
to,  showed  receipts  of  $317,812.69  for  that  year  and  disbursements  of  $286,555.69, 
of  which  $20,000  was  on  a  mortgage  of  the  society’s  property.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  this  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  chapel  of 
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St.  John’s  Home,  where  it  was  held.  Solemn  vespers  were  sung  by  the  Boys’ 
Choir  of  the  Home  under  direction  of  Prof.  Hans  Merx,  with  the  Rev.  John  F. 
O’Hara,  rector  of  St.  Matthew’s,  officiating.  Bishop  Mundelein  presided,  and 
gave  solemn  benediction  afterward,  with  the  Rev.  Maurice  P.  Fitzgerald,  rector 
of  St.  Gregory’s,  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Kerwin,  rector  of  St.  Sebastian’s, 
Woodside,  as  sub-deacon.  The  Rev.  Charles  Vitta,  chaplain  of  the  Home,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Molloy, 
S.T.D.,  on  “The  Charity  of  Christ  vs.  the  Philosophy  of  the  World.”  The  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  combating  the  idea  so  widely  prevalent  that  such  an 
institution  gave  children  a  dependent  spirit  and  robbed  them  of  initiative,  said 
that  boys  from  this  Home  had  become  priests,  lawyers,  architects,  engravers, 
civil  and  electrical  engineers,  telegraphers,  reporters,  stenographers,  policemen, 
firemen,  musicians,  mechanics,  farmers  and  clerks,  and  that  numbers  of  them 
were  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Of  the  girls,  many  had  become  members  of 
religious  orders,  school  teachers,  stenographers,  trained  nurses,  dressmakers,  mill¬ 
iners,  saleswomen,  clerks  and  telephone  operators.  And  many  also  had  become 
“good  wives  and  happy  mothers.”  At  that  time  the  Home  contained  1,707 
inmates,  1,127  boys  and  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  girls. 

Just  before  Christmas,  in  1915,  news  came  from  Rome  that  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Mundelein,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Brooklyn  diocese  since  1909,  had  been 
chosen  by  His  Holiness  to  succeed  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Most  Rev.  James  E.  Quigley.  And  the  great  success  of  Archbishop 
Mundelein  in  that  field  was  marked  and  rewarded  early  in  1924  by  his  elevation 
to  the  proud  dignity  and  eminence  of  Cardinal.  When  made  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Brooklyn,  he  had  also  been  made  Titular  Bishop  of  Loryma.  He  is  well 
fitted  for  his  great  new  honors,  as  he  is  a  linguist  and  as  cosmopolite  as  the  See 
to  which  he  was  appointed. 

Although  he  had  been  long  ill,  the  Brooklyn  Diocese  was  shocked  and  stricken 
with  grief  over  the  death  on  May  8,  1921,  of  its  beloved  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Charles  E.  McDonnell.  He  had  passed  twenty-nine  years  in  the  Episcopacy,  and 
was  the  second  Brooklyn  bishop  to  pass  from  labor  to  reward.  The  funeral  was 
most  impressive,  the  obsequies  lasting  several  days.  The  Apostolic  Delegate 
participated,  as  did  many  church  dignitaries,  and  Archbishop  Hayes  preached  a 
moving  sermon.  The  whole  diocese  mourned,  and  the  Cardinals,  Bishops  and 
clergy  throughout  the  country  testified  to  the  general  sorrow.  Bishop  McDonnell 
almost  lived  to  see  a  realization  of  his  fondest  hope,  that  there  might  be  found 
“a  Catholic  church  wherever  there  was  a  railroad  station  on  Long  Island.”  If 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  with  more  than  a  hundred  churches  at  the  time  of  his 
demise,  was  his  crown,  the  little  village  churches  througout  the  island  were  the 
jewels  of  that  crown,  and  the  multiplying  schools — for  education  was  his  passion 
also — were  tributes  to  his  Catholic  genius.  This  great  bishop  had  observed  his 
silver  jubilee  the  week  of  April  21,  1917,  great  ceremonies  marking  the  event. 
On  one  day  of  the  celebration  he  was  greeted  by  100,000  Catholic  children  on  a 
jubilee  tour  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Late  in  November,  1921,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  Edmund  Molloy,  was  chosen  as  Bishop  McDonnell’s  successor.  He  had 
been  made  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Brooklyn  Diocese  and  Titular  Bishop  of  Loryma 
in  July,  1920,  during  Bishop  McDonnell’s  absence  in  Rome.  He  was  installed 
with  elaborate  and  impressive  ceremony  on  February  15,  1922.  Many  visiting 
prelates  and  clergy  participated.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  honored  him  with  a 
reception  and  dinner,  and  the  reception  was  attended  by  15,000  persons. 

There  had  been  a  number  of  dedications  of  Catholic  churches  in  the  mean- 
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time.  The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Pilar,  the  first  in  Brooklyn  for  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Catholics,  was  dedicated  October  12,  1916.  St.  Gregory’s  was  dedicated 
November  26,  1916.  The  Church  of  the  Nativity  was  dedicated  September  30, 
1917,  as  also  was  the  Church  of  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  at  Greenpoint,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Protestant  Children’s  Mission,  Father  Emil  F.  Strenski  becoming 
its  rector.  The  new  Church  of  St.  Maiy’s,  at  Manhasset,  was  dedicated  October 
21,  1917,  that  date  being  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  old  St.  Mary’s,  the  mother 
church  of  North  Hempstead,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Quinn  being  pastor. 

During  the  period  of  the  World  War,  the  energies  of  the  Catholics,  like 
the  energies  of  all  Americans,  were  turned  in  a  great  measure  toward  the  great 
object  of  the  United  States  Government.  Priests  were  found  as  chaplains  in  the 
Army  and  Navy;  the  Red  Cross  was  assisted  in  every  way;  St.  John’s  College, 
the  Brooklyn  College  and  St.  Francis’  joined  to  train  students  in  war  work;  a 
Catholic  War  Council  opened  a  war  service  building  at  Bay  Ridge,  named  for 
Bishop  McDonnell.  As  an  index  to  the  work  of  Catholics  generally  in  this  great 
conflict,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  Catholic  dead  brought  from  France 
numbered  one-third  of  the  total. 

The  Church  of  St.  Brigid,  at  Ridgewood,  was  dedicated  October  22,  1922, 
by  Bishop  Molloy.  Archbishop  Bonzano,  Papal  Delegate,  celebrated  Solemn  High 
Mass,  and  Archbishop  Hayes  preached  the  sermon. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  at  Jamaica,  was  dedicated  June  24,  1923,  by  Bishop 
Molloy,  the  sermon  being  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anthony  J.  Reichert,  rector. 
Bishop  Molloy  dedicated  the  new  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  at  Floral 
Park,  September  7,  1924.  In  line  with  the  policy  of  the  diocese  to  provide  church 
facilities  for  all,  St.  Peter  Claver’s  Church  for  colored  Catholics  in  Brooklyn  was 
dedicated  February  26,  1922.  The  building  was  formerly  an  express  office.  A 
large  class  was  confirmed  in  this  church  the  following  year. 

The  remarkable  demonstrations  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  note  of  which 
has  already  been  made,  come  year  after  year  with  increasing  enthusiasm,  and 
the  work  of  the  Society  in  antagonism  to  the  use  of  profanity  is  undoubtedly 
fruitful.  Twenty-five  thousand  men  marched  in  Brooklyn  in  its  annual  parade, 
October  15,  1922.  The  Society  dates  back  to  antiquity,  its  six  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  having  been  celebrated  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  week  of 
December  20,  1924.  At  this  meeting  more  than  100,000  men  marched  in  what 
is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  religious  parade  in  history.  More  than  one 
hundred  parishes  of  the  Brooklyn  Diocese  were  represented  in  the  parade. 
Representatives  of  the  Society  came  from  all  over  the  country.  After  Cardinal 
O’Connell,  others  of  the  hierarchy,  with  some  five  hundred  priests  unattached 
to  any  special  unit  of  the  gathering,  marched  together.  President  Coolidge 
delivered  an  address  before  the  gathering.  Cardinal  O’Connell  addressed  the 
delegates,  his  speech  being  made  at  the  monument  erected  to  the  heroic  nuns 
of  the  battlefield;  and  Father  Smith  made  an  address  at  the  grave  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier.  Other  prelates  present  were  Archbishop  Curley,  Archbishop 
Fumasoni-Bondi,  the  Papal  Delegate,  Bishop  Dunn  and  Bishop  Shahan. 

On  Sunday  about  5,000  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Holy  Name  Societies 
arrived  for  the  parade.  The  first  ones  to  reach  the  Capital  came  in  shortly  after 
three  A.  M.  Brooklyn  formed  in  line  on  Ninth  Street  and  marched  near  the 
front,  in  section  four.  Father  Flynn  and  Henry  Shields,  president  of  the  Diocesan 
Union,  led  the  members.  Then  came  John  Dunn,  the  marshal,  then  the  officers 
and  past  presidents.  Rev.  John  Naab,  pastor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Help 
of  Christians’  Church,  Winfield,  accompanied  by  a  large  delegation,  including  the 
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parish  band,  was  next.  Then  came  all  the  men,  who  marched  as  one  unit.  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  parish  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  representatives,  had 
the  most  marchers.  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Help  of  Christians’  Church,  Win¬ 
field ;  Holy  Child  Jesus,  Richmond  Hill;  St.  Agnes,  Brooklyn,  and  St.  Michael’s, 
Flushing  had  the  next  largest  representations. 

The  following  parishes  from  this  Diocese  were  represented  in  the  parade: 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Alphonsus,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Andrew  of  Avellio,  St.  Ann,  Annun¬ 
ciation,  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  Assumption,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bartholomew,  St. 
Benedict,  St.  Benedict  Joseph,  Morris  Park;  Blessed  Sacrament,  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  Help  of  Christians,  Winfield;  St.  Boniface,  St.  Brendan,  St.  Brigid,  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Charles,  St.  Christopher,  Baldwin;  St. 
Clement,  St.  Columbkille,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Edward,  St.  Ephrem,  Epiphany, 
St.  Fidelis,  College  Point;  Fire  Department,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Francis 
de  Chantel,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Gabriel,  St.  Gregory,  Holy  Child  Jesus, 
Richmond  Hill ;  Holy  Cross,  Holy  Family,  Brooklyn ;  Holy  Family,  Canarsie ; 
Holy  Family,  Greenpoint;  Holy  Family,  Brooklyn;  Holy  Ghost,  Brooklyn;  Holy 
Ghost,  New  Hyde  Park;  Holy  Name,  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  Holy  Rosary,  St. 
Ignatius,  Brooklyn;  St.  Ignatius,  Hicksville;  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
Immaculate  Conception,  St.  James,  St.  Jerome,  SS.  Joachim  and  Ann,  Cedar- 
hurst;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Joseph,  Long  Island 
City;  St.  Joseph,  Hewlett;  St.  Leonard,  St.  Malachy,  St.  Mark,  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  St.  Mary,  Court  Street;  St.  Mary,  Jamaica;  St. 
Mary,  Long  Island  City;  St.  Mary,  Far  Rockaway;  St.  Mary,  Gate  of  Heaven, 
Ozone  Park;  St.  Matthew,  St.  Matthias,  St.  Michael,  Fourth  Avenue;  St.  Michael, 
East  New  York;  St.  Michael,  Flushing;  St.  Monica,  Nativity,  Brooklyn;  Nativity, 
Woodhaven ;  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine,  Flushing ;  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel,  Brooklyn ;  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Lawrence ;  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
Our  Lady  of  Gaudalupe,  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  Hempstead ;  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Astoria;  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Help,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Corona;  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
Brooklyn ;  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  St.  Pancras,  St.  Patrick,  Brooklyn ;  St. 
Patrick,  Bay  Shore;  St.  .Patrick,  Glen  Cove;  St.  Patrick,  Huntington;  St. 
Patrick,  Long  Island  City;  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  Peter  Claver,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  St.  Pius  V,  Police  Department,  Post  Office  Department,  Precious 
Blood,  Presentation,  Brooklyn ;  Presentation,  Woodhaven ;  Queen  of  All  Saints, 
St.  Rita,  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Parksville ;  Sacred  Heart,  Brooklyn ;  Sacred  Heart, 
Bayside;  St.  Saviour,  St.  Sabastian,  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  St.  Stanislaus  Martyr, 
St.  Stephen,  St.  Sylvester,  St.  Teresa,  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  Woodhaven;  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Brooklyn;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Flatbush;  Transfiguration,  St. 
Vincent  Ferrar,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Boniface,  Elmont;  St.  Mary’s,  East 
Islip,  and  Visitation. 

The  Catholic  Women’s  Association  opened  at  10  Prospect  Place  in  February, 
1911,  a  model  home  for  Catholic  girls,  which  has  become  a  beneficent  institution. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  provide  a  home  with  pleasing  surroundings  for  girls 
whose  earnings  are  small.  A  fresh-air  home  at  Freeport  has  been  a  blessing  to 
many  poor  who  could  not  afford  vacations. 

Thomas  W.  Hayes,  for  forty  years  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Particular 
Conference  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Gregory  by  the  Pope  on  recommendation  of  Bishop  McDonnell  in  1913. 
He  was  the  third  man  in  the  diocese  to  be  thus  honored,  the  others  being  Sir 
George  Pope  and  Sir  Edward  Feeney. 
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The  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  Catholic 
churches  in  1924,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Catholic  universe.  And  Catholic 
churches  dot  Long  Island.  But  another  wonder  of  the  administration  of  the 
Bishops  who  have  had  the  diocese  in  charge  are  the  parochial  schools.  Many  of 
these,  particularly  in  Brooklyn,  are  as  large  and  imposing  architecturally  as  the 
metropolitan  public  schools.  In  March,  1921 — and  the  numbers  have  since 
increased — there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-one  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  grade  schools,  eleven  academies,  thirteen  institutional 
schools,  one  settlement  school,  twenty-four  high  schools,  and  five  colleges.  The 
register  of  the  elementary  schools  showed  79,208  pupils ;  and  the  grand  total  of 
those  receiving  Catholic  education  in  all  the  schools  was  84,605.  In  1922,  there 
were  eighty  parochial  schools  in  Brooklyn  with  59,214  pupils  and  1,295  teachers, 
brothers,  sisters  and  lay.  There  were  twenty-six  schools  in  Queens  with  12,969 
pupils;  eight  in  Nassau  County,  with  2,410  pupils;  seven  in  Suffolk  County,  with 
nine  hundred  and  five  pupils;  and  these  were  independent  of  the  Italian  mission 
schools,  academies  and  institutional  schools. 

In  November,  1922,  a  campaign  for  Catholic  High  Schools  was  started,  the 
object  being  to  raise  $2,000,000.  Within  the  first  three  days  $225,000  was  sub¬ 
scribed.  Early  in  December,  Bishop  Molloy  announced  the  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  total  subscribed  being  $2,062,458.84.  During  the  same  year  the  diocese 
contributed  $18,000  to  Indians  and  Negroes;  $40,000  to  the  Holy  Father;  $47,000 
to  suffering  Austrians,  Germans  and  Russians;  $100,000  to  the  Seminary,  and 
$220,000  to  the  orphans. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Catholic  schools  is  in  a  measure  shown  by  competitive 
results.  They  scored  a  great  success  in  1923  in  diocesan  and  State  Department  of 
Education  examinations,  81.1  per  cent  of  the  papers  submitted  in  eight  diocesan 
examinations  securing  the  passing  mark  of  seventy-five  per  cent  or  over.  The 
rating  reported  for  the  State  examinations  was  73.3  per  cent.  Of  three  hundred 
essays  submitted  in  a  contest  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  three  best  were  written  by  Catholic  pupils.  And  Catholic  school  pupils 
won  the  American  Legion  prize  in  1923  in  a  contest  open  to  children  of  all 
schools. 

Bishop  Molloy  on  February  13,  1924,  received  official  word  from  Rome 
announcing  that  high  ecclesiastical  honors  had  been  conferred  upon  eleven  promi¬ 
nent  pastors  of  the  diocese.  Four  who  had  been  Papal  Chamberlains  with  the 
title  of  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  were  elevated  to  the  office  of  Domestic  Prelates. 
They  were  the  Rt.  Revs.  Mons.  David  J.  Huley,  LL.D.,  William  T.  McGuirl, 
Mons.  Francis  J.  O’Hara,  and  Peter  Quealey.  Those  elevated  to  the  office  of 
Papal  Chamberlains  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Belford,  the  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
Cherry,  the  Rev.  Peter  Donohue,  the  Rev.  Maurice  P.  Fitgerald,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  O’Brien,  the  Rev.  John  B.  C.  York.  In  July,  1924,  the  Ploly  Father  made  the 
Rev.  Ambrose  Schumack,  the  Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilly,  the  Rev.  James  J.  Woody, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hauptmann,  monsignori. 

The  systematic  and  humane  system  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  shown  by  the 
religious  orders  that  have  taken  root  and  are  in  full  growth  in  the  Brooklyn 
Diocese. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  in  1834  began  work 
in  Brooklyn  in  connection  with  the  church.  They  have  under  their  care  St. 
Mary’s  General  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Family,  St.  Mary’s  Maternity  and  Nursery, 
St.  Paul’s  Industrial  School  and  many  of  the  parochial  schools. 
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In  1851  the  Christian  Brothers  began  work  in  Brooklyn.  They  have  charge 
of  the  schools  connected  with  St.  James’  Pro-Cathedral  and  St.  Cecelia’s. 

In  1852,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  came  here.  Their  Mother  Home  is  at 
Graham  and  Montrose  Avenues,  with  a  Novitiate  at  Amityville.  They  have  charge 
of  St.  Catherine’s  Hospital,  the  Annunciation  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Asylum  of 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  St.  Vincent’s  Home,  and  of  most  of  the  German  parochial 
schools  of  the  diocese. 

The  Visitation  Nuns,  established  in  the  United  States  in  1808,  came  to 
Brooklyn  in  1855.  They  are  in  charge  of  St.  Francis’  Convent,  the  Home  for 
Destitute  Children,  an  Industrial  School,  the  Home  for  Infants,  a  Home  for 
Boys,  and  the  Guardian  Angel  Home  for  Little  Children.  They  also  do  parochial 
school  work  and  visit  prisons. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Bishop 
Rosati  in  1836,  came  to  Long  Island  in  1855.  They  have  a  mother  house  at 
Brentwood,  have  charge  of  St.  John’s  Home,  the  Male  Orphan  Asylum, 
St.  Malachy’s  Home,  a  number  of  academies,  an  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
and  a  large  number  of  parochial  schools. 

In  1847,  six  Franciscan  Brothers  came  to  the  United  States  from  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Clifton  and  Roundstone,  Ireland,  and  settled  at  Loretto,  Pa.  They 
came  to  Brooklyn  in  1855.  They  are  successful  instructors  in  the  faith,  have  a 
monastery  and  college  in  Brooklyn,  are  in  charge  of  St.  Leonard’s  Academy,  and 
have  a  novitiate  at  Centerport,  Long  Island. 

A  number  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  coming  from  Hartwell, 
Ohio,  settled  in  Brooklyn  in  1866.  They  have  charge  of  St.  Peter’s  Hospital. 

The  Vincentian  Fathers  (Lazarists)  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1868.  They  have 
charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  flourishing  college,  and  the 
Diocesan  Seminary. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  were  introduced  into  the  United  .States 
in  1849  by  Bishop  Flaget  of  Louisville,  Ky.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
Brooklyn  Diocese  in  1868.  Their  chief  object  is  the  reformation  of  fallen  women. 
They  have  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  founded  in  1840  by  Father  Le  Pailleur,  cure 
of  St.  Sevran,  aided  by  four  women  of  humble  birth,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1869. 
Their  work  is  the  support,  relief  and  nursing  of  the  infirm  poor.  Their  first 
house  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  Brooklyn  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Lelievre.  Their  novitiate  for  America  is  at  Queens,  Long  Island,  and  the  sisters 
have  two  homes  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Fathers  of  Mercy  came  to  this  country  in  1840,  and  settled  in  the 
Brooklyn  Diocese  in  1871.  They  have  charge  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes. 

The  Sceurs  du  Sacre  Cceur  de  Marie,  a  community  of  exiled  sisters  from 
France,  founded  in  1848  at  Beziers,  came  to  Long  Island  in  1877  and  established 
themselves  at  Sag  Harbor,  where  they  conduct  an  academy  and  a  convent  for 
girls.  Their  devotion  is  to  general  works  of  charity. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Pious  Society  of  Missions,  whose  mother  house  is  in 
Italy,  and  whose  work  is  preservation  of  the  faith  among  Catholics  and  the 
propagation  of  it  by  missions,  settled  in  Brooklyn  in  1884,  and  began  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  Italians  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  They  have  charge 
of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  Very  Rev.  John 
Vogel  was  first  Superior  and  provincial  here. 

The  Sisters  Adorers  of  the  Precious  Blood  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1899  from 
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Quebec  and  erected  a  convent  on  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Francis-in-the-Fields, 
but  removed  to  their  present  more  convenient  location. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  commonly  known  as  the 
Redemptionist  Fathers,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1892  from  Baltimore  province  and 
settled  in  the  Bay  Ridge  district,  where  they  have  a  church  and  a  monastery. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth  came  to  Long  Island  in  1892, 
and  have  charge  of  the  Polish  parochial  schools  in  Brooklyn  and  Elmhurst. 

The  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  a  mother  house  in  New 
York,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1892  and  are  established  in  the  parish  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  They  are  devoted  to  the  education  and  training  of 
Italian  children. 

The  Benedictines  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1896  from  Florida,  and  finally  settled 
in  Farmingdale.  Devoted  originally  to  contemplation  and  manual  labor,  they 
later  took  up  missions,  the  sciences  and  education. 

In  1897,  the  Franciscan  Fathers  came  to  this  diocese  from  Buffalo  and 
settled  at  Elmhurst.  The  order  was  instituted  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  Christian 
virtues  and  the  Evangelical  Councils  by  word  and  example. 

The  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  whose  original  object  in  Germany,  where 
the  order  was  founded,  was  the  care  and  instruction  of  little  children,  especially 
those  of  working  people,  while  mothers  were  employed,  later  extended  the  scope 
of  the  order  to  include  most  of  the  many  labors  of  charity  engaged  in  by  Catholic 
sisterhoods.  They  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1897  and  have  charge  of  St.  Benedict’s 
School. 

In  1904,  the  Daughters  of  Wisdom  came  to  Long  Island  and  settled  at  Ozone 
Park,  where  they  have  an  academy  and  a  school. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Infant  Jesus  established  themselves  here  in  1906.  They 
are  known  as  the  Nursing  Sisters,  and  care  for  poor  mothers  and  sick  children. 
They  have  a  house  in  Brooklyn,  and  a  summer  home  for  patients  at  Freeport. 

The  Carmelite  Sisters  were  introduced  to  the  United  States  at  Baltimore  in 
1790.  They  came  to  Brooklyn  from  there  in  1907  and  opened  a  convent  under 
direction  of  Mother  Teresa,  daughter  of  James  A.  McMaster,  editor  of  “The 
Freeman’s  Journal.” 

The  Society  of  Jesus,  or  Jesuits,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1907,  and  established 
themselves  at  Crown  Heights,  where  they  have  charge  of  a  flourishing  college 
and  a  parish  church. 

In  addition  to  this  remarkable  array  of  Catholic  workers  are  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  who  have  charge  of  the  schools  attached  to  St.  Alphonsus’  Church 
and  St.  Sarisius’  Church  of  Brooklyn,  while  the  Felician  Sisters  from  Buffalo 
care  for  the  Polish  children  in  a  school  at  Floral  Park,  Long  Island. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Brooklyn  alone  at  the  close  of  1924  approximated 
a  million  souls,  and  here  the  church  is  flourishing  as  it  is  flourishing  in  few 
dioceses  the  world  over. 

Christian  Science — The  first  Christian  Science  service  on  Long  Island 
was  held  in  what  was  then  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  in  1886,  and  was  attended  by 
two  persons.  From  this  modest  beginning  has  unfolded  the  work  which  now 
stands  at  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Brooklyn,  the  first  Christian  Science 
Church  in  New  York  State  to  break  ground  for  its  own  edifice,  a  beautiful 
structure  at  the  corner  of  New  York  Avenue  and  Dean  Street. 

There  are  now  four  other  churches  of  this  denomination  in  the  borough. 
Second  Church  was  organized  in  1909  and  occupies  a  handsome  edifice  of  its 
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own  on  Sixty-seventh  Street,  erected  in  1918.  Third  Church,  which  was  an  over¬ 
flow  from  First  Church,  was  organized  in  1915.  In  1916  a  large  plot  of  ground 
on  East  Twenty-first  Street  was  purchased  and  a  Sunday  school  structure,  seating 
about  five  hundred,  was  erected  in  which  the  church  services  have  been  held  ever 
since ;  but  the  erection  of  the  church  edifice  proper  will  shortly  be  commenced. 

In  1917  a  small  number  of  Christian  Scientists  in  the  Bensonhurst  and  Bath 
Beach  section  of  Brooklyn  began  holding  informal  services  at  the  home  of 
Edmund  H.  Striker.  As  the  result  of  this  nucleus  what  is  now  Fifth  Church 
was  incorporated  in  1923,  and  a  church  edifice  was  purchased  at  Twelfth  Avenue 
and  Forty-fifth  Street,  where  services  are  now  held.  Fourth  Church,  also  an 
overflow  from  First  Church,  was  incorporated  in  1919  and  holds  services  in 
Berkeley  Institute  in  the  Park  Slope  section  of  the  Borough. 

In  1902  informal  Christian  Science  services  were  held  in  Bayswater,  the 
first  of  such  services  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  In  1913  the  Christian  Science 
Society  of  Far  Rockaway  was  organized  as  the  result  of  the  informal  gathering 
first  mentioned.  A  few  years  later  this  society  was  duly  incorporated  as  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Far  Rockaway,  and  now  occupies  a  stately  church 
edifice  on  Mott  Avenue,  costing  about  $75,000.  A  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  this  church  is  that  when  the  corporate  body  adopted  the 
resolution  to  build  in  1919  there  was  exactly  eighty-one  cents  in  the  church  build¬ 
ing  fund  applicable  to  the  purpose,  but  the  church  was  completely  finished  so  that 
services  were  held  in  it  January  9,  1921. 

In  point  of  time  the  next  Christian  Science  service  on  Long  Island  was  held 
at  Douglaston  in  1906,  in  a  private  residence.  From  the  group  holding  this  service 
the  Christian  Science  Society  of  Flushing  resulted  and  in  1912  the  Society  incor¬ 
porated  as  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Flushing.  Services  are  now  held 
in  the  League  Building  on  Sanford  Avenue,  but  a  very  desirable  site  has  been 
purchased  for  a  church  home,  the  building  of  which  is  now  contemplated. 

At  Rockville  Center  in  Nassau  County,  and  Richmond  Hill,  in  Queens 
Borough,  Christian  Science  services  were  first  held  in  1909.  The  latter  incor¬ 
porated  as  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  1914,  and  occupies  its  own  church 
edifice  on  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Street.  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
of  Rockville  Center  was  incorporated  in  1924,  and  holds  services  in  Masonic 
Temple. 

Christian  Science  services  were  first  held  in  Hempstead,  Nassau  County, 
in  1910,  by  a  handful  of  adherents.  Later  a  society  was  formed  and  in  1914 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Hempstead,  was  incorporated.  The  present 
church  edifice  at  Franklin  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street  was  dedicated  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1920. 

In  1915  Christian  Science  services  were  inaugurated  in  Lynbrook,  Nassau 
County,  and  in  Jamaica,  Borough  of  Queens.  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
of  Lynbrook  was  incorporated  in  1923  and  holds  services  at  18  Atlantic  Avenue. 
The  Jamaica  Scientists  first  held  services  in  Hollis,  but  in  1919  incorporated  as 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Jamaica,  and  hold  services  in  Masonic 
Temple  on  Union  Avenue,  Jamaica. 

In  1916  informal  Christian  Science  services  were  commenced  in  Patchogue, 
Suffolk  County.  In  1918  a  duly  recognized  Society  was  formed  and  in  1924 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Patchogue,  was  incorporated.  Services  are 
held  in  the  Mills  Building,  Main  Street  and  Ocean  Avenue. 

In  1917  a  duly  organized  Christian  Science  Society  was  formed  in  Forest 
Hills,  Queens  Borough,  and  in  1921  became  incorporated  as  First  Church  of 
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Christ,  Scientist,  of  Forest  Hills.  Regular  services  are  held  in  the  Masonic 
Temple,  on  Town  Street. 

Christian  Science  Society  of  Glen  Cove,  Nassau  County,  first  held  services 
in  1918  and  in  1919  was  duly  organized  and  recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  Mother 
Church,  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  Mass.  Services  are 
now  held  at  9  West  Glen  Street. 

In  1919  Christian  Science  services  were  first  held  at  Bay  Shore  and  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Suffolk  County  and  in  Sea  Cliff  Nassau  County.  Duly  organized  so¬ 
cieties  are  now  firmly  established  in  all  three  of  these  localities. 

The  year  1920  witnessed  the  formation  of  Christian  Science  Societies  and 
Churches  as  follows :  Christian  Science  Society  of  Whitestone  and  Christian 
Science  Society  of  St.  Albans  both  of  Queens  County;  Christian  Science  Society 
of  Great  Neck,  in  Nassau  County;  and  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in 
Northport,  Suffolk  County. 

In  1922  the  three  following  Christian  Science  Societies  were  inaugurated  in 
Queens  Borough:  Christian  Science  Society  of  Elmhurst  which  holds  services  in 
Masonic  Temple;  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  of  Jackson  Heights,  holding 
services  at  242  Polk  Avenue ;  and  Christian  Science  Society  of  Queens,  which 
holds  its  services  in  Queens  Lyceum. 

To  summarize,  at  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-six  Christian  Science 
Churches  and  Societies  on  Long  Island,  apportioned  as  follows :  Brooklyn,  five 
churches;  Queens,  six  churches  and  four  societies;  Nassau  County,  four  churches 
and  two  societies ;  Suffolk  County,  one  church  and  four  societies.  All  of  these 
churches  and  societies  are  duly  recognized  branches  of  the  Mother  Church,  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  MASONRY 

MASONRY  came  with  English  occupation  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  There 
were  Masons  among  the  Colonists  before  lodges  appeared.  The  first 
notice  of  their  presence  occurs  about  1721.  They  joined  in  a  petition  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  asking  him 
to  appoint  a  Provincial  Grand  Master  for  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  patent  issued  about  1730  set  forth  that  there  were  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  “residing  and  about  to  reside”  in  these  provinces,  and  created 
Daniel  Coxe  Provincial  Grand  Master.  The  same  Colonel  Daniel  Coxe  was  the 
first  to  propose  in  1727  a  union  of  the  British  colonies  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  His  scheme  was  revived  half  a  century  later,  and  adapted  to  new 
conditions  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  another  Free  Mason,  and  it  became  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  Constitution.  Thus  Daniel  Coxe  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  which  was  destined  to  achieve  its  independence 
and  become  one  of  the  great  powers.  The  first  Grand  Master  appears  to  have 
been  born  in  America  in  1673,  and  educated  in  England,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  At  thirty  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  military  forces  in 
West  Jersey,  and  two  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council. 
In  1716,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  The  next  year,  after  fourteen 
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years  in  America,  he  appears  in  London.  His  book  on  the  British  colonists  in 
America  appeared  about  1729,  and  it  gives  him  a  lasting  place  among  the  writers 
of  Colonial  times.  He  explains  that  there  are  “500,000  British  subjects  on  the 
east  side  of  the  continent  along  the  sea  shore  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
that  of  Florida,  all  contiguous  to  each  other”  and  proposes  a  union  under  a 
plan  of  government  which  in  its  essential  features  suggested  the  organization 
of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Coxe  was  fifty-seven  when  he  was  appointed  Provincial  Grand 
Master.  He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  the  following 
year  and  was  there  toasted  as  “Provincial  Grand  Master  of  North  America.” 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  authorized  the  formation  of  lodges  in  his 
jurisdiction.  He  became  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  in  1734, 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death  at  Trenton,  April  25,  1739.  He  was  buried  in 
front  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  (Anglican)  at  Burlington. 

Captain  Richard  Riggs  was  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master  for  New 
York  on  November  15,  1737.  The  “New  York  Gazette”  of  May  21,  1738,  noticed 
his  arrival.  Before  1738,  a  duly  constituted  lodge  was  at  work.  Captain  Riggs 
went  home  to  England  in  1751  or  before  that  year.  Thomas  Goelet  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  by  Lord  Byron,  Grand  Master  of  England. 

The  Colonists  were  warned  against  the  new  sect  or  society  called  Free 
Masons  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the  “Gazette”  of  November  26, 
1737.  There  are  no  records  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  duly  constituted  lodge 
in  New  York  at  that  time,  although  Masonic  meetings  were  beginning  to  attract 
attention  without  a  doubt.  The  first  public  announcement  of  a  lodge  called  by 
order  of  the  Grand  Master  appeared  in  the  “Gazette”  of  January  22,  1739. 
The  announcement  is  worded  to  imply  that  the  lodge  had  been  at  work  for 
some  time.  Captain  Riggs  was  Grand  Master.  The  next  notice  appeared  in  the 
“Gazette”  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement  on  September  24,  1739. 

George  Harison,  spelled  with  one  “r,”  succeeded  Thomas  Goelet  as  Grand 
Master.  He  was  appointed  on  June  9,  1753,  by  Lord  Carysfort,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  His  activities  extended  over  a  period  of  almost  eighteen 
years  and  the  results  remain  to  the  present  time.  The  installation  and  proclamation 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  festival  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  in  December. 
The  Grand  Lodge  walked  in  solemn  procession  to  Trinity  Church  for  divine 
service.  They  afterwards  “conferred  a  generous  donation  of  fifteen  pounds  from 
the  public  stock  of  the  Society  to  be  expended  in  clothing  for  the  poor  children 
belonging  to  the  charity  school;  and  made  a  handsome  private  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  indigent  prisoners.  In  the  evening  by  special  request  of  the  brethren, 
a  comedy  called  ‘The  Conscious  Lovers’  was  presented  in  the  theatre  in  Nassau 
Street  to  a  very  crowded  audience.” 

The  first  lodges  in  New  York  City  to  be  mentioned  by  name  were  Temple 
in  the  “Mercury”  on  December  22,  1758,  when  announcement  was  made  that  it 
would  celebrate  the  “Festival  of  St.  John”  at  the  Fountain  Tavern.  Nine  years 
later  the  “Mercury”  announced  that  the  brethren  composing  St.  John’s,  Trinity, 
Union  and  King  Solomon’s  Lodges  would  celebrate  the  same  event.  The  news 
items  for  January  2,  1768,  contained  a  report  of  the  celebration  and  mentioned 
several  other  lodges,  among  them  Hiram  Lodge,  which  on  that  occasion  con¬ 
tributed  £100  for  poor  relief.  St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  1,  is  the  only  one  remaining 
today. 

Elsewhere  several  lodges  which  received  warrants  from  Grand  Master 
Harison  are  still  in  existence.  His  successor  was  Sir  John  Johnson,  son  of  Sir 
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William  Johnson,  founder  of  Johnstown,  and  noted  leader  of  the  English  and 
Indians  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Lord  Blaney  as  Grand  Master  of  England  issued 
his  dispensation,  but  Sir  John  was  not  installed  formally  until  1771.  Harison 
meanwhile  exercised  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  only  stationary  lodge  warranted 
by  Sir  John  was  St.  George’s,  No.  6,  of  Schenectady,  on  September  14,  1774. 

Sir  John  Johnson  threw  himself  into  the  Revolutionary  struggle  on  the 
side  of  England  with  all  his  energy  and  strength.  He  therefore  appointed  Dr. 
Peter  Middleton,  Deputy  Grand  Master.  Dr.  Middleton  issued  warrants  to  Stw 
John’s  Regimental,  No.  1,  composed  of  brethren  in  the  Continental  Army,  and 
to  Military  Lodge,  No.  1,  in  1776,  composed  of  men  from  Boston  in  the  army. 
The  first  warrant  was  discovered  at  Clarkstown  after  the  war  ended. 

St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  2,  surrendered  its  original  warrant  to  the  Atholl 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  formed  in  1781.  It  was  dated  December  7,  1757. 
It  follows  that  there  must  have  been  a  No.  1  lodge,  although  no  record  of  its 
existence  has  been  found.  It  became  No.  1  and  is  today  the  oldest  surviving 
lodge  in  the  State. 

Union  Lodge  existed  in  1767  and  probably  was  warranted  by  George 
Harison  seven  years  before.  Robert  P.  Livingston  was  Master  in  1771  when 
twenty-five  years  old.  After  the  Revolution  is  received  a  new  charter  from  the 
Atholl  Provincial  Grand  Lodge — Grand  Lodge  of  the  Antients,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  was  Grandmaster — and  became  Union  No.  8.  Nothing  about  its 
subsequent  existence  has  been  found.  Temple,  Trinity  and  Hiram  Lodges  left 
no  record  behind.  They  were  all  composed  of  American  Patriots,  which  may 
account  for  their  disappearance  when  the  British  Army  occupied  New  York. 
Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  8,  now  No.  2,  was  accredited  with  being  the 
second  oldest  in  the  State  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  in  1789.  It  dates  its 
constitution  from  December  15,  1760. 

King  David’s  Lodge,  constituted  on  February  17,  1769,  by  Harison  appears 
to  have  been  composed  wholly  of  Jewish  brethren.  Its  warrant  was  transferred 
to  Newport  about  ten  years  later  and  it  passed  from  sight.  King  David’s  welcomed 
George  Washington  to  Rhode  Island  in  1790,  and  the  Father  of  his  Country 
wrote  a  reply  to  the  address. 

Sir  John  Johnson  fled  to  Canada  early  in  the  Revolution  and  dealt  the  first 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  derived  from  the  premier  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  a  death  blow.  He  took  with  him  the  deputation  giving  him  authority 
to  direct  Masonic  affairs  in  New  York.  Had  he  left  it  with  Peter  Middleton, 
that  tactful  person  might  have  held  the  lodges  together  through  the  war,  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  might  now  trace  its  origin  to  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  formed  by  Harison  if  not  to  an  earlier  date. 

Sir  John  Johnson  by  his  course  opened  the  way  for  the  Antients,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded.  Tha  early  lodges  were  filled  with 
American  Patriots  and  they  disseminated  the  principles  on  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  rests.  The  lodges  constituted  by  the  Antients,  which  formed 
the  organization  from  which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  today  officially  derives  its 
existence,  were  composed  almost  wholly  of  British  soldiers,  officials,  and  sym¬ 
pathizers  bent  on  preventing  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  This  was  true,  how¬ 
ever,  only  of  New  York,  which  was  occupied  by  the  hostile  forces.  The  Antients 
kept  close  to  the  middle  class  and  its  humanity  and  preserved  the  original  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  craft.  The  Antients  were  recognized  as  regular  lodges  by  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  last  obstacle  to  a  free  mingling  of  all 
the  brethren  in  New  York  disappeared  when  Sir  John  Johnson  fled  to  Canada. 
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The  leading  lodge  of  the  troops  quartered  in  New  York  was  No.  169  of 
Antient  York  Masons  with  a  warrant  as  a  British  Field  Lodge  issued  in  Boston, 
July  13,  1771.  When  the  British  Army  was  brought  to  New  York  it  united  the 
several  military  lodges  in  the  city  into  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  The  conven¬ 
tion  of  Lodges  was  opened  on  January  23,  1781,  under  a  warrant  from  No.  169. 
It  elected:  Grand  Master,  the  Rev.  William  Walter,  M.A.,  of  No.  169;  Senior 
Grand  Warden,  John  Studholme  Brownrigg,  of  No.  441 ;  Junior  Grand  Warden, 
the  Rev.  John  Beardsley,  of  No.  210.  A  warrant  authorizing  a  legal  and  per¬ 
manent  organization  was  forwarded  from  England  in  the  fall  of  1782  and  it 
bore  the  date  of  September  5,  1781.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  traces  its 
lawful  establishment  to  this  warrant. 

The  first  meeting  under  authority  of  the  Atholl  warrant  was  held  in  Rouba- 
let’s  Assembly  Hall  on  December  5,  1782.  After  paying  homage  to  the  Grand 
Officers,  the  lodges  represented  surrendered  their  warrants  and  received  new 
ones  from  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

In  anticipation  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  on  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1783,  a  Grand  Lodge  of  Emergency  was  held  on  September  19.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Grand  Warrant  should  “remain  in  the  care  of  such  brethren 
as  may  be  hereafter  appointed  to  succeed  the  present  Grand  Officers,  the  most 
of  whom  are  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  New  York  upon  the  removal  of  His 
Majesty’s  troops.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  left  town  for  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Junior  Grand 
Warden  Cock  was  installed  as  Grand  Master.  Grand  Master  Cock  resigned  his 
office  at  the  meeting  of  February  4,  1784,  and  nominated  as  his  successor  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
election  of  Chancellor  Livingston  closed  the  brief  life  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  and  opened  the  existence  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  The  only 
lodges  united  in  the  Grand  Lodge  at  the  time  were  Nos.  169,  210,  212,  St.  John’s, 
No.  4;  Hiram,  No.  5;  and  Union,  No.  8,  all  of  New  York  City.  Nos.  169, 
210,  and  212  were  Antient,  as  was  the  charter  which  created  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State.  St.  John’s,  No.  2,  and  Royal  Arch,  No.  8,  were  not  yet  affiliated. 

Long  Island  was  not  long  in  following  the  lead  of  New  York.  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Grand  Master  from  1806  until  1819  was  a  resident  of  Maspeth  part 
of  the  year,  and  his  body  rests  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

In  the  War  of  1812  the  Masonic  bodies  of  Long  Island  built  Fort  Masonic, 
which  they  prepared  to  defend  against  British  invasion.  A  tablet  was  placed 
upon  the  wall  of  the  Harriet  Judson  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Memorial  Building,  and  it 
bears  this  inscription : 

1814  SQUARE  COMPASS  BOOK  1914 

On  This  Block 

Midway  Between  Nevins  and  Bond  Streets 
Stood 

FORT  MASONIC 
Erected  September,  1814 
By  the  Members 
of  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
As  a  Part  of  the  Defenses  of 
New  York  City 
During-  the  War  of  1812-15 


This  Tablet  Is  Erected  Under  the 
Auspices  of  the  Temple  Club 
of  the  Fourth  Masonic  District 
of  New  York 
September,  1914 
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Joseph  J.  Couch,  the  first  Grand  Master  from  Brooklyn,  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1828,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Flatbush  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  in  1909.  From  1861  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Special  Deputy 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Couch  was  a  member  of  Joppa  Lodge,  which  he  joined  in  1859  and 
of  which  he  became  Master  in  1862.  He  served  as  Master  not  only  in  that  year, 
but  in  1869,  1870,  1871,  and  1872  as  well.  He  was  a  member  of  Brooklyn 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M. ;  Brooklyn  Council,  R.  and  S.  M. ;  Clinton  Consistory,  K.  T., 
also  being  Commissioner  of  Appeals  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  for  the  Third  District.  He  was  elevated  to  Grand  Master  in 
1877  and  received  the  33d  degree. 

William  Scherer,  also  33d  degree,  the  second  Grand  Master  from  Brooklyn, 
was  born  in  Brandenburgh,  Ky.,  in  1837,  and  was  a  member  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Lodge  for  forty  years.  He  served  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  in  various 
capacities,  and  became  Grand  Master  in  1892.  The  same  year  he  became  manager 
of  the  New  York  Clearing  House. 

Robert  Judson  Kenworthy,  the  third  Grand  Master  from  Brooklyn,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn  in  1861.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
he  became  a  Mason  in  1889,  joining  Montauk  Lodge,  No.  286.  In  1895  and 
18%  he  served  as  its  Master.  He  was  exalted  in  Jerusalem  Chapter,  No.  8, 
acknowledged  in  Adelphi  Council,  No.  7,  and  knighted  in  Coeur  de  Lion  Com- 
mandery,  No.  23,  all  of  New  York.  Afterwards  he  affiliated  with  Clinton  Com- 
mandery,  No.  4,  and  Constellation  Chapter,  No.  209,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Aurora  Grata  bodies  of  Brooklyn  gave  him  the  Scottish  Rite  degrees 
up  to  the  thirty-second  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  first  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  of  Aurora  Grata  Consistory.  In  1902,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction  in  Boston  he  was  crowned  with 
the  thirty-third  and  last  degree.  It  is  unusual  for  a  Mason  to  be  elected  for  this 
final  degree  and  to  receive  it  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council;  but 
this  honor  was  conferred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

He  served  as  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  was  Deputy  Grand 
Master  in  1910  when  he  succeeded  S.  Nelson  Sawyer  of  Palmyra. 

Grand  Master  Kenworthy  appointed  Jacob  C.  Klinck,  33d  degree,  president 
of  the  Williamsburg  Savings  Bank,  Grand  Marshal.  Others  were  Samuel  G. 
Nichol,  a  Grand  Sword  Bearer,  and  Abel  Crook,  of  Brooklyn,  Judge  Advocate. 

Judge  George  Freifeld,  33d  degree,  of  Anglo-Saxon  Lodge  of  Brooklyn, 
was  elected  Deputy  Grand  Master  in  1912,  after  Jacob  C.  Klinck  had  withdrawn 
his  name,  and  was  the  Grand  Master  two  years  later  in  1914,  succeeding  Charles 
Smith  of  Oneonta. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State,  the  largest  Masonic  body  in  the  world, 
developed  a  scheme  in  1923  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  gigantic  movement  whereby 
Freemasonry  might  promote  the  cause  of  peace  by  creating  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  people  of  the  world.  On  July  14  it  sent  a  mission  to  Europe  to 
lay  this  idea  before  Masonic  leaders  there.  The  mission  to  explain  this  scheme 
through  all  countries  was  composed  of  Townsend  Scudder,  of  Glen  Head,  Town 
of  Oyster  Bay,  Past  Grand  Master;  Robert  Judson  Kenworthy,  of  Brooklyn, 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  and  Ossian  Lang,  of  the  Bronx,  Grand 
Historian. 

The  results  were  gratifying  and  the  idea  was  indorsed  heartily  by  the 
Masonic  International  Association  which  convened  at  Geneva  from  September 
27  to  September  30. 
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Commander  Henry  H.  Gorringe,  U.S.N.,  a  member  of  Anglo-Saxon  Lodge, 
No.  137,  of  Brooklyn,  brought  the  Obelisk  in  Central  Park  from  Egypt  in  1880. 
Commander  Gorringe,  William  Henry  Hurlbut,  editor  of  the  New  York  “World,” 
and  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  whose  generosity  enabled  New  York  to  have  the 
monument,  united  in  inviting  the  Grand  Lodge  to  lay  the  corner  stone  with 
Masonic  ceremony.  The  stone,  with  a  memorial  box,  was  laid  on  October  9,  1880, 
in  accordance  with  the  traditional  ritual  of  the  craft. 

Masons  and  Sons  in  War  —  Five  of  Brooklyn’s  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  have  excellent  long  lists  of  honor  members  who  enlisted  in  the  service  for 
the  World  War.  The  list  also  includes  the  sons  of  members. 

The  honor  roll  of  Kings  County  Lodge,  No.  511,  F.  &  A.  M.,  included 
Robert  W.  J.  H.  Brenton,  Transport  Service,  U.  S.  N. ;  Alfred  H.  Fawkner, 
165th  Infantry;  George  F.  Flood,  National  Army;  Alfred  J.  Graham,  Company 
D.,  Second  Telegraph  Bureau,  A.  E.  F. ;  Frederick  Kirschner,  Jr.,  National 
Army;  Frank  E.  Webster,  National  Army;  Alexander  Stewart,  National  Army; 
Alexander  E.  Shaffer,  United  States  Naval  Reserve;  Mark  H.  Howard, 
machinist,  U.  S.  N. ;  Philip  Rigby,  Corporal,  First  Battalion,  Signal  Corps ;  Edwin 
J.  Heath,  National  Army. 

The  sons  of  members  were:  William  Voegli,  Second  New  York  Field 
Artillery;  William  Barrett,  yeoman,  U.  S.  N. ;  Alfred  R.  Bideaux,  Eleventh 
United  States  Engineer  Corps;  Louis  A.  Bideaux,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.; 
Alexander  D.  Murphy,  Jr.,  First  New  York  Cavalry;  Philip  P.  Swartwout,  First 
New  York  Cavalry;  Frederick  G.  Kracke,  Coast  Survey,  U.  S.  N. ;  Ira  L.  Everett, 
Company  B,  First  Battalion,  Signal  Corps,  Twenty-seventh  Division;  Thomas 
Fawkner,  Transport  Service,  U.  S.  N. ;  William  W.  Kouwenhaven,  U.  S.  N. ; 
Van  Brunt,  seaman,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserves;  Charles  Fawkner,  National  Army; 
Richard  J.  Hess,  Troop  A,  Cavalry;  Stanton  Higgins,  Pittsburgh  Training  Camp. 

The  names  on  the  honor  roll  of  Nassau  Lodge,  No.  536,  F.  &  A.  M.,  were: 
J.  G.  Brown,  Eugene  E.  De  Mandeville,  William  C.  Kochendoerffer,  Joseph 
H.  Thompson,  Jacob  F.  Furrer,  Charles  W.  Schwarz,  Jr.,  Benedict  Zobrist  and 
Chester  E.  Bawo. 

The  sons  were:  William  H.  Kelleher,  Jr.,  Victor  Anderson,  Charles  A. 
McLeod,  William  C.  Christie,  Joseph  L.  Weinert,  Jr.,  Robert  V.  Laws,  Thomas 
T.  Armstrong,  Harry  S.  Christie,  Edgar  Jones,  James  E.  Kelly,  Burt  Kelly, 
Joel  E.  Tydeman. 

The  names  on  the  honor  list  of  Damascus  Commandery,  No.  58,  Knights 
Templar  are:  Peter  S.  Anderson,  William  J.  Clodfelter,  James  A.  Kelly, 
Frederick  J.  Pope,  Charles  H.  Randall,  Julius  Schiller,  B.  B.  Stroud,  George 
B.  Smith,  Charles  C.  Timmons,  George  H.  White. 

The  honor  list  of  Palestine  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  included : 
Ernest  Abs.  Hagen,  Lester  S.  Brady,  Mortimer  D.  Case,  Charles  J.  Dieges, 
William  A.  Damer,  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Dunseith,  Dr.  James  G.  Dunseith,  Walter 
A.  Forbush,  Elmer  C.  Gates,  Edward  J.  Kunze,  Harold  W.  Lewcock,  S.  Herbert 
Mapes,  S.  Kent  Morris,  Edwin  H.  Menhenitt,  Roy  E.  Pardee  Walter  E.  R. 
Richards,  Frederick  C.  Wightman,  William  Bell  Wait. 

The  following  names  appear  on  the  honor  list  of  De  Witt  Clinton  Com¬ 
mandery,  Knights  Templar:  Charles  F.  Yerdon,  P.  C.  First  Lieutenant,  Medical 
Reserve  Corps;  Olif  Johnson  Dahl,  U.  S.  S.  “Florida”;  Charles  E.  Evans,  23d 
Regiment,  National  Guard,  S.  N.  Y. ;  Paul  H.  Fox,  chief  machinist,  U.  S.  S. 
“New  York”;  Adolph  Hasler,  U.  S.  S.  “Oklahoma”;  Edward  H.  Marsh,  U.  S.  N. ; 
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Henry  C.  Miller,  First  Lieutenant,  Artillery,  U.  S.  Army;  Charles  A.  Bowe, 
Chief  Machinist,  U.  S.  S.  “Virginia” ;  George  Sarsfield,  School  of  Bakers  and 
Cooks,  Washington;  Harry  Thomas,  U.  S.  S.  “Columbia”;  George  Zechiel,  13th 
Regiment,  National  Guard,  S.  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  A.  Farrell,  2d  New  York  Field 
Artillery;  Walter  H.  Hereth,  2nd  New  York  Field  Artillery,  N.  G. 

The  Brooklyn  Masonic  Guild  was  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  in  1902  and  authorized  to  construct,  maintain  and  manage 
a  Temple  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  for  the  use  of  Masonic  bodies  and  other 
fraternal  organizations  and  out  of  the  funds  derived  from  rent  and  income  to 
maintain  and  manage  an  asylum,  a  home  or  homes,  a  school  or  schools  for  the 
free  education  of  the  children  of  Masons,  and  for  the  relief,  support  and  care 
of  indigent  Masons,  their  wives,  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  render  direct  relief 
to  worthy  and  indigent  Masons,  their  wives,  widows  and  orphans. 

The  officers  and  trustees  of  the  Guild  serving  without  pay  manage  its 
property.  The  Guild  represented  a  constituency  of  15,000  Masons  at  the  time 
of  its  inception  and  was  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  It 
built  the  Temple  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Clermont  Avenues, 
the  frontage  on  Lafayette  Avenue  being  one  hundred  feet  and  on  Clermont 
Avenue,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Lord  & 
Hewlett  in  a  competition  with  fourteen  competent  architects.  The  building  cost 
more  than  $400,000.  There  were  at  the  time  eighty-two  Masonic  bodies  in 
Brooklyn,  all  prosperous  and  almost  all  poorly  housed. 

In  order  to  erect  the  building  a  debt  of  $225,000  was  created,  consisting  of 
bonds  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  land  and  building,  held  by  the  Brooklyn 
Trust  Company  as  trustee.  The  building  was  opened  on  May  1,  1909.  The 
Great  War  broke  out  in  1914  and  for  five  or  six  years  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  think  of  raising  funds  to  pay  the  debt.  In  June,  1920,  the  delegates  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Guild  decided  to  ask  every  lodge  member  in  Brooklyn 
to  contribute  $9  to  this  end.  Up  to  November  24,  1923,  $121,100  had  been 
received  to  meet  a  debt  of  $153,600.  The  deficit  of  $32,499  was  supplied  by  the 
Guild  itself  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  building  and  its  contingent  fund.  The 
expenses  of  the  campaign  aggregated  $7,525.24,  so  that  the  Guild  actually  con¬ 
tributed  $40,024.  A  ventilating  system  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $28,000.  The 
Guild  appealed  for  funds  to  make  improvements  and  to  restore  its  advance 
payments  amounting  to  $160,000.  The  building  had  been  in  use  for  fifteen  years. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  Guild  comprised :  Chairman  Frank  W.  Robbins, 
Charles  A.  Tonser,  Fred  G.  Lemmermann,  John  E.  Sparrow,  and  Theodore  A. 
Taylor. 

Townsend  Scudder  of  Glen  Head  was  elected  Grand  Master  on  May  2, 
1906.  Frederick  P.  Morris  of  Flushing  was  elected  Grand  Treasurer  at  the  same 
time.  Judge  Scudder  had  been  Chief  Commissioner  of  Appeals  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  He  was  bom  in  the  Scudder  homestead  at  Northport,  his  parents  being 
Townsend  and  Sarah  M.  (Frost)  Scudder.  The  Scudder  family  emigrated  to 
Massachusetts  in  1632  and  moved  to  Northport  in  1652.  Henry  Scudder,  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Judge  Scudder,  was  a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  (Brooklyn). 

Irreligion  of  some  of  the  foreign  Masonic  jurisdictions  and  their  tendency 
to  “meddle  with  the  League  of  Nations,”  were  given  as  the  reason  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  from  the  Masonic  International  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  at  Geneva,  in  1924.  This  news  was  contained  in 
“Square  and  Compass,”  a  Masonic  monthly  published  at  Utica,  New  York. 
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Grand  Master  William  A.  Rowan’s  announcement  of  the  breach  follows : 

"We  believe  in  universal  Masonic  intercourse,  providing  the  jurisdictions  with  whom 
we  are  to  join  and  to  recognize  believe  in  God,  have  the  Bible  on  their  altars  and  are 
within  the  landmarks.” 

The  withdrawals  followed  an  investigation,  which  confirmed  reports  that  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  religion  were  out  of  favor  with  some  of  the  Masonic 
bodies  of  Europe.  A  further  explanation  is  made  as  follows  by  the  publication: 

“For  several  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  a  universal  Masonic  association. 
New  York  was  the  only  English-speaking  jurisdiction  in  this  International  Association, 
Grand  Master  Rowan  advised  the  brethren,  and  these  statements  became  so  persistent  he 
sought  the  assistance  of  Harold  E.  Lippincott,  Judge  Advocate,  who  in  turn  took  it  up  with 
the  constitutional  committee,  comprising  Samuel  Nelson  Sawyer,  Thomas  Penney  and  Arthur 
S.  Tompkins,  Past  Grand  Masters.  These  agreed  that  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York  in  1923  to  join  the  International  Association  was  unconstitutional.” 

Morton  Lodge,  No.  63,  F.  &  A.  M.,  might  be  termed  not  only  the  mother 
of  Masonry  in  Hempstead,  but  of  Nassau  County.  Morton  Lodge  was  granted 
its  charter  and  instituted  on  June  23,  1797,  by  John  Jacob  Morton,  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  whom  the  lodge  took  its 
name.  It  was  an  offshoot  of  Huntington  Lodge.  Its  first  Master  was  David  R. 
Floyd  Jones.  The  lodge  still  possesses  and  is  working  under  the  original  charter, 
and  the  Bible  which  is  still  in  use  upon  its  altar  is  the  one  presented  to  the  lodge 
by  Grand  Master  Morton  at  the  time  of  the  institution. 

The  lodge  had  a  steady  growth,  but  more  particularly  during  and  since  the 
World  War.  During  the  existence  of  the  military  camps  some  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  men  were  initiated.  After  the  war  hundreds  more  received  the  degrees, 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  withdrawals  to  other  lodges,  the  net  membership  was 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  Many  of  the  soldier  members  retained  their 
membership  in  Morton,  though  living  in  distant  parts. 

Morton  Lodge  has  been  signally  honored  twice  in  its  history  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  one  of  its  members  as  District  Deputy  Grand  Master.  They  are  Walter 
R.  Jones,  and  the  present  District  Deputy,  W.  Herbert  Eaton,  both  of  whom  had 
served  as  masters  of  the  lodge.  Mr.  Jones  was  master  during  the  construction 
of  the  temple  and  Mr.  Eaton  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  mortgage.  The 
master  of  the  lodge  is  Thomas  K.  Patterson  of  Rockville  Center  and  other  elected 
officers  are:  Senior  Warden,  Abram  C.  Williams;  Junion  Warden,  Claude  G. 
Williams;  Treasurer,  Elias  P.  Pray;  and  Secretary,  Frank  B.  Hawkins. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

CIVIL  WAR  AROUSES  CITY 

Brooklyn  opened  recruiting  offices  promptly  in  response  to  President  Lin¬ 
coln’s  call  for  troops.  Zeal  spread  from  the  newspaper  offices  to  the  churches, 
from  the  recruiting  tent  to  the  hovel.  The  13th,  14th,  28th  and  70th  militia  regi¬ 
ments  prepared  for  active  service.  Men  in  the  prime  of  life  as  well  as  young  men 
arranged  their  business  affairs  to  go  to  the  front.  The  common  council  voted 
$/ 5,000  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  volunteers.  Four  militia  regiments  pre¬ 
pared  for  active  service.  The  churches  led  in  the  activity,  for  the  congregations 
regarded  it  as  a  righteous  war  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  God.  The  Pierrepont 
Street  Baptists  raised  more  than  $1,000  to  help  equip  the  13th  and  14th  Regi- 
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ments.  Plymouth  Church  did  as  well,  and  private  citizens  gave  freely.  In  other 
churches  the  congregations  met  to  make  bandages,  scrape  lint  and  do  other  work 
necessary  for  active  war. 

Volunteers  were  needed  above  all,  and  the  families  of  the  fighters  engaged 
attention.  The  Union  Ferry  Company  pledged  itself  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  men 
going  to  the  front  to  the  wives  and  children  who  were  left  behind,  and  to  reinstate 
the  soldiers  on  their  return  from  the  war.  Private  firms  were  not  to  be  outdone 
and  followed  suit.  Some  of  them  provided  uniforms  and  outfits  to  employees  who 
enlisted.  Relief  for  the  families  of  soldiers  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
movement  which  swept  the  city  and  county.  An  association  raised  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  assurance  that  the  loved  ones  at  home  would  not  suffer  by  their 
absence  increased  the  enlistments  fully  100  per  cent. 

Greenpoint  provided  hospital  stores  in  quantity  and  its  women  worked  in 
numbers  to  make  them  ready.  The  members  of  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Association  offered  their  service  without  pay.  Others  sought  service  at  the  front. 

George  B.  Lincoln,  the  postmaster,  was  informed  that  a  number  of  surgeons 
were  needed  immediately.  It  was  Sunday  and  he  could  not  reach  many,  but  those 
he  encountered  all  volunteered.  A  friend  heard  about  the  call  and  made  use  of 
the  police  wires  to  impress  the  captains  of  each  precinct  to  round  up  physicians. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  went  home  they  were  in  his  house  and  outside  ready  to 
volunteer. 

The  City  Hall  square  and  the  parks  were  centers  of  recruiting,  with  many 
tents.  In  April,  1861,  fully  50,000  persons  assembled  in  Fort  Greene  Park  to 
hear  speakers  from  three  rostrums  and  to  adopt  resolutions  to  support  the  war. 
The  13th  Regiment  went  to  the  front  on  April  22,  and  the  28th  Regiment  on 
April  30.  Soon  after  the  reserves  of  the  13th  went  on  to  Washington  to  join  the 
main  body.  Colonel  Alfred  M.  Wood  led  the  14th,  known  as  the  84th  N.  Y. 
Volunteers,  forward  on  May  20.  The  men  had  enlisted  for  three  years  or  the 
term  of  the  war.  The  14th  had  been  organized  in  1848. 

Colonel  Wood  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  serve 
the  country.  He  was  a  native  of  Hempstead  and  had  moved  to  Brooklyn  as  a 
boy.  In  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  fought  with  conspicuous  courage.  He  was 
wounded  as  the  rout  began,  and  this  compelled  him  to  stay  in  the  rear  during  the 
retreat.  A  Virginia  regiment  captured  him  and  took  him  to  Charlottesville.  He 
endured  his  sufferings  there  and  in  Richmond  with  heroic  fortitude.  At  one  time 
he  was  chosen  for  execution  in  retaliation  for  the  execution  of  Confederate  pirates, 
but  was  spared.  At  home  he  was  reported  killed. 

In  February,  1862,  Colonel  Wood  was  released  and  rejoined  his  regiment.  He 
was  in  broken  health,  however,  and  did  not  remain  in  the  army.  On  his  return 
home  the  streets  were  thronged  to  welcome  him.  The  mayor  received  him  at  the 
City  Hall  and  citizens  all  sought  to  do  him  honor.  He  was  elected  mayor  in 
1863  and  served  during  1864  and  1865.  He  was  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  2nd  District ;  was  prominent  in  the  Custom  House  and  became  a  consul 
abroad.  He  remained  in  foreign  countries  in  his  later  years. 

Under  Col.  Fowler  the  14th  Regiment  wiped  out  the  memory  of  Bull  Run  by 
a  brilliant  fighting  record  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  13th  Regiment  returned  at 
the  end  of  July;  the  28th  likewise  came  home  soon  after  and  was  mustered  out. 
Early  the  following  year  the  56th  was  organized  and  sent  to  the  front. 

Among  the  regiments  recruited  in  Brooklyn,  none  bore  a  nobler  part,  or 
achieved  a  more  brilliant  record  in  the  Civil  War  than  the  159th.  It  was  known 
at  first  as  the  Third  Senatorial  from  the  fact  that  it  was  largely  recruited  and  or- 
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ganized  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  from  the  Third  Senatorial  District  of 
Kings  County.  The  names  of  this  committee  are: 

Henry  C.  Murphy,  chairman ;  Sixth  ward — J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  C.  J.  Sprague ; 
Eighth  ward — John  L.  Spader,  Joseph  Wilson;  Tenth  ward — William  M.  Thomas, 
William  Beard;  Twelfth  ward — Denis  O’Keefe,  Lucien  Birdseye;  Fourteenth 
ward — John  S.  Allen,  Edmund  Driggs;  Fifteenth  ward — Daniel  Maujer,  Daniel 
Riley;  Sixteenth  ward — Anthony  Walter  and  John  Raber;  Seventeenth  ward — 
John  N.  Stearns,  Thomas  S.  Dick;  Eighteenth  ward — Martin  Kalbfleisch,  Samuel 
M.  Meeker;  Flatlands — Andrew  J.  Myers,  Robert  Magaw;  Flatbush — John 
Lefferts,  John  J.  Vanderbilt;  Gravesend — Nicholas  Stilwell,  Bemardus  J.  Ryder; 
New  Lots — Williamson  Rapelyea,  Ditmas  Jewell. 

Headquarters  was  established  at  Court  and  Joralemon  Streets,  and  recruiting 
stations  were  placed  about  the  city.  Recruiting  was  stimulated  in  many  ways.  A 
notice  in  the  “Brooklyn  Eagle”  read: 

We  are  authorized  by  William  Hunter,  Jr.,  to  offer  $150  for  the  first  thirty  recruits 
who  will  enlist  tomorrow  morning  with  Captain  John  W.  Manley,  Company  G,  Third 
Senatorial  Regiment.  The  regiment  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  superior  class  of  men, 
and  the  probabilities  are  it  will  be  nearly  filled  by  Saturday  night,  at  which  time  the 
State  bounty  ceases.  Get  the  State,  county  and  Eagle  bounty  before  Saturday.  Altogether 
it  will  make  a  handsome  little  pile. 

Not  only  did  the  newspapers  overflow  with  patriotism,  but  the  churches  also 
pushed  the  work  of  recruiting  vigorously.  Camp  Murphy  was  established  on  the 
Clove  Road,  and  there  the  new  recruits  got  their  first  taste  of  soldier  life.  Captain 
Blunt  of  the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  159th 
but  never  accepted.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  L.  Molineux,  of  the  Twenty- 
third  regiment  to  whom  authority  was  given  first  to  raise  the  regiment  was  ap¬ 
pointed  its  lieutenant  colonel.  The  camp  was  moved  to  East  New  York,  and  from 
there,  the  regiment  under  command  of  Molineux  was  marched  to  the  barracks  in 
New  York,  where  it  was  consolidated  with  the  167th  regiment,  from  Columbia 
County,  under  command  of  Colonel  Homer  A.  Nelson.  The  regiment,  now  known 
as  the  159th,  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  November  1,  1862, 
with  the  following  officers : 

Colonel,  Homer  A.  Nelson;  lieutenant  colonel,  Edward  L.  Molineux;  major, 
Gilbert  A.  Draper;  surgeon,  Charles  A.  Robertson;  assistant  surgeon,  William 
Y.  Provost;  second  assistant  surgeon,  Caleb  C.  Briggs;  chaplain,  Isaac  D.  Tripp; 
adjutant,  Robert  D.  Lathrop;  quartermaster,  Mark  D.  Wilber. 

Company  A — Captain,  Edward  L.  Gaul ;  first  lieutenant,  E.  F.  Atwood ; 
second  lieutenant,  Wesley  Bradley. 

Company  B — Captain,  Augustus  J.  Dayton;  first  lieutenant,  J.  H.  Tiemann; 
second  lieutenant,  Alfred  Greenleaf. 

Company  C — Captain,  A.  M.  Gamwell;  first  lieutenant,  C.  Williams;  second 
lieutenant,  E.  G.  H’ubbell. 

Company  D — Captain,  Joseph  H.  Hatry;  first  lieutenant,  C.  Albert  Loretz; 
second  lieutenant,  J.  W.  Manley,  Jr. 

Company  E — Captain,  William  Waltermire ;  first  lieutenant,  N.  S.  Post ; 
second  lieutenant,  R.  H.  Traver. 

Company  F — Captain,  Robert  McD.  Hart;  first  lieutenant,  William  Burtis; 
second  lieutenant,  George  W.  Hussey. 

Company  G — Captain,  W.  H.  Sliter;  first  lieutenant,  Charles  Lewis;  second 
lieutenant,  Byron  Lockwood. 

Company  H — Captain,  Wells  O.  Petit;  first  lieutenant,  C.  C.  Baker;  second 
lieutenant,  George  R.  Herbert. 
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Company  I — Captain,  Edward  Wardle;  first  lieutenant,  John  W.  Shields; 
second  lieutenant,  Jacob  Finger. 

Company  K — Captain,  J.  B.  Ramsden;  first  lieutenant,  Edward  Sherer; 
second  lieutenant,  William  K.  Plunket. 

The  men  left  the  Park  barracks  on  November  2,  1862,  and  went  into  camp 
at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  where  they  were  drilled  until  November  24.  They 
embarked  aboard  the  steamer  Northern  Light  and  were  landed  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  on  December  17.  The  159th  was  brigaded  with  the  13th  and  25th  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  the  26th  Maine  regiments  and  was  known  as  the  Third  Brigade,  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  H.  W.  Birge.  It  was  attached  to  the  fourth  division  of  Banks’ 
army,  commanded  by  General  C.  Grover.  General  N.  P.  Banks  had  assumed 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  on  December  11,  1862,  and  the  troops 
under  his  command  were  included  in  what  was  to  become  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps,  of  90,000  men.  It  was  commanded  by  General  Franklin  and  afterwards 
by  General  William  H.  Emory,  who  was  expected  to  co-operate  with  Grant  in 
opening  the  Mississippi,  expel  the  rebels  in  arms  from  Louisiana  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Red  River  country  with  a  view  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  Texas. 

After  remaining  in  camp  at  Baton  Rouge  until  March  13,  the  159th,  three 
companies  of  the  26th  Maine,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  section  of  Nimms’s 
Massachusetts  battery  were  detached  as  a  provisional  brigade  under  Colonel 
Molineux  and  marched  up  the  Clinton  Road  to  the  rear  of  Port  Hudson.  The 
movement  was  made  to  cover  Farragut’s  attempt  to  take  his  fleet  above  Port 
Hudson.  The  “Hartford”  and  the  “Albatross”  got  through,  but  the  “Mississippi” 
grounded  and  was  destroyed  by  her  commander.  After  light  brushes  with  the 
enemy  the  troops  rejoined  the  main  body. 

The  regiment  received  its  baptism  of  fire  at  the  battle  of  Irish  Bend  on  April 
14,  1863.  An  eye  witness  thus  described  it: 

At  an  early  dawn  on  the  14th  of  April,  the  lines  advanced  without  breakfast,  marching 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  enemy  was  strongly  posted  in  a  wood  at  a  bend  in  the 
bayou,  covered  by  the  gunboats.  The  25th  and  3d  Connecticut  and  26th  Maine,  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Birge,  were  skirmishing  briskly  in  front.  Molineux  was  ordered  to  charge 
the  woods  with  his  regiment.  We  advanced  in  good  style  over  a  plowed  canefield  in  line,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  26th  Maine  who  were  lying  down.  Several  of  our  men  fell  in  the  advance,  reached 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  fence  and  wood  where  the  enemy  was  concealed.  Scarcely  one  could 
be  seen  while  they  poured  a  most  effective  fire  into  us,  but  we  advanced  steadily  until  ordered 
to  lie  down.  At  this  time  the  men  were  nearly  exhausted,  marching  at  double  quick  over  rough 
ground  with  heavy  knapsacks;  it  took  a  little  time  to  catch  fresh  wind  and  unburden 
ourselves  of  our  heavy  load.  We  could  not  have  halted  at  a  more  uncomfortable  spot, 
for  the  enemy  gave  us  hot  and  sweet,  while  we  did  not  have  a  chance  to  see  him.  They 
came  out  of  the  wood  to  the  rear  of  our  right  flank  and  right  on  top  of  us.  Finally,  the 
order  came  to  fall  back  to  the  left.  Several  of  our  men  were  taken  prisoners,  the  enemy 
rushing  upon  us  as  we  rose  from  our  position,  and  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  us. 

Although  the  battle  of  Irish  Bend  is  not  even  mentioned  in  general  histories 
of  the  war,  112  members  of  the  regiment  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  Col¬ 
onel  Molineux  received  a  severe  wound.  A  bullet  entered  his  mouth,  taking 
off  a  large  piece  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  passed  out  at  the  center  of  his  left  cheek. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Draper,  Adjutant  General  E.  D.  Lathrop,  Lieutenants  John 
Manly,  Company  A,  and  Byron  Lockwood,  Company  C,  were  killed.  Lieutenants 
W.  Plunket  and  C.  P.  Price  were  mortally  wounded. 

Major  C.  A.  Burt,  who  had  been  acting  as  aide  on  General  Grover’s  staff 
took  command  April  15,  1863,  and  was  detailed  to  collect  horses  and  cattle  on  the 
prairie.  He  secured  in  all  about  5,000  head  which  were  driven  to  Berwick  City. 
The  regiment  arrived  in  front  of  Port  Hudson  on  May  25.  Its  assault  on  that 
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stronghold  was  thus  described  by  Major  Tiemann  for  years  afterward  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn : 

“On  the  afternoon  of  May  27,  the  regiment  with  the  25th  Connecticut,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  C.  A.  Burt,  was  marched  toward  the  right  of  the  line  through  woods  and 
ravines,  over  logs  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  the  rebels  had  felled  as  obstructions  to  an 
enemy.  Passing  through  a  ravine  just  under  the  works  a  rebel  captain  and  eight  sharp¬ 
shooters  were  captured.  Line  was  formed  and  the  order  given  to  charge.  Making  a 
gallant  dash  by  the  steep  bank,  the  regiment  was  at  once  exposed  and  the  enemy  poured  in 
a  galling  fire.  Pressing  on,  the  ramparts  were  mounted,  the  color  guard  was  shot,  the 
staff  supporting  the  colors  was  cut  in  two  by  a  musket  ball,  but  the  pieces  were  saved. 
The  regiment  was  driven  back,  losing  twenty-one  killed,  and  thirty-eight  wounded.  For  two 
hours  we  lay  close  up  to  the  position  gained,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  on  the  last  movement.” 

Our  troops  then  began  to  throw  up  breastworks  and  dig  rifle  pits.  Other 
assaults  were  made  but  with  like  results.  General  Banks  on  June  15,  issued  an 
order  calling  for  a  storming  party  of  1,000  men  to  be  a  “forlorn  hope.”  More 
than  the  required  number  were  soon  in  hand,  but  they  were  not  used,  for  on 
July  8,  General  Gardner,  commanding  the  defenses  of  Port  Hudson,  heard  of  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  and  surrendered.  More  than  6,000  prisoners  and  quantities  of 
small  arms  and  ammunition  as  well  as  over  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  our 
hands.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  throughout  the  army.  The  event  was  celebrated 
with  salvos  of  artillery  and  hearty  cheering. 

Colonel  Molineux  was  appointed  on  General  Franklin’s  staff  on  September 
24,  and  on  January  1,  1864,  he  was  relieved  from  this  duty  and  put  in  command 
of  a  brigade  in  the  Lafourche  district  of  Louisiana.  There  the  important  duty 
devolved  upon  him  of  organizing  state  troops  to  assist  in  defending  that  portion 
of  Louisiana  which  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  enemy.  He  was  the  first  officer 
to  command  troops  of  the  kind.  The  Louisiana  Scouts  became  famous  and  did 
good  service.  From  September  1  to  March  1,  the  regiment  was  in  camp  at  Thi¬ 
bodeaux  in  the  Lafourche  district,  where  the  men  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
recuperate. 

Major  Tiemann  says  of  this  period : 

“The  time  was  employed  in  company  and  regimental  drill,  and  the  men  gained  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  were  kept  in  good  style.  The  comrades 
of  the  13th  Connecticut  celebrated  Thanksgiving  Day  by  a  dinner  of  the  officers,  while 
the  men  had  sack  races,  blindfold  races,  climbing  a  greased  pole,  chasing  a  greased  pig 
and  other  sports.” 

The  regiment  broke  camp  on  March  19,  1864,  after  a  seven  months’  stay, 
and  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  by  way  of  the  Red  River.  It  crossed 
to  Pineville  on  the  west  bank,  where  the  159th  regiment  together  with  the  other 
troops  under  command  of  General  Molineux,  guarded  the  working  parties  who 
were  building  the  dam  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  releasing  the  gunboats  from 
their  perilous  position  in  the  Red  River.  The  gunboats,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  gone  up  Red  River  to  support  General  Banks’s  movement.  Owing  to  the 
defeat  of  his  army  at  Sabine  Crossing  they  were  obliged  to  descend  but  the  water 
falling,  they  were  unable  to  repass  the  rapids.  In  the  emergency  Lieutenant 
Colonel  James  Bailey  of  the  4th  Wisconsin,  serving  on  General  Franklin’s  staff, 
proposed  to  build  the  dam  which  raised  the  river,  so  that  all  the  vessels  finally 
passed  through,  the  troops  cheering  wildly  as  they  saw  their  successful  deliver¬ 
ance.  In  the  engagements  of  the  Red  River  campaign  the  regiment  played  a  con¬ 
spicuous  and  honorable  part. 

The  Nineteenth  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Emory,  of  which  the  159th 
formed  a  part  was  transferred  to  Virginia  on  July  17.  Colonel  Burt,  was  inca¬ 
pacitated  by  illness  and  was  succeeded  by  Major  Gaul  in  January,  1864.  Captain 
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Waltermire  was  promoted  major  on  July  2,  1864.  Colonel  Gaul  resigned  as  a 
result  of  illness  contracted  in  the  Red  River  campaign,  and  Waltermire  became 
lieutenant  colonel  and  Captain  R.  McD.  Hart,  major.  The  regiment  joined  Gen¬ 
eral  Butler’s  forces  at  Bermuda  Hundreds,  and  was  sent  thence  into  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  valley  to  join  General  Sheridan.  General  Molineux  at  the  time  was  in 
command  of  a  brigade.  The  regiment  joined  Sheridan’s  army  at  Berryville  on 
August  18,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Opequan,  on  September  19,  the  first  of 
the  series  of  victories  which  added  lustre  to  Sheridan’s  brilliant  campaign  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Fisher’s  Hill  followed  two  days  later,  with  Cedar  Creek,  and 
Sheridan  twenty  miles  away  celebrated  for  his  ride  on  Winchester  which  saved 
the  day. 

Molineux  was  made  a  brigadier  general  by  brevet  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
in  these  engagements.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  and  the  159th  regiment  especially, 
although  they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  recuperate  from  the  exhausting  Red 
River  campaign  and  the  long  sea  voyage  which  followed  it,  with  many  discom¬ 
forts,  fought  nobly  and  covered  themselves  with  glory.  Major  R.  McD.  Hart, 
serving  on  General  Grover’s  staff  was  wounded  severely  and  captured  by  the 
enemy  at  Cedar  Creek.  He  was  retaken  by  the  Union  army,  but,  owing  to  his 
wound  receiving  no  attention,  he  died  from  loss  of  blood.  Captain  Duncan  Rich¬ 
mond,  Company  K.,  was  also  killed. 

After  doing  further  duty  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  in  the  fall  of  1864,  the 
159th  was  sent  to  Baltimore  on  January  7,  1865,  and  encamped  on  Carroll  Hill. 
From  there  it  was  sent  with  other  troops  to  Savannah  and  quartered  in  the  forti¬ 
fications.  On  March  9  the  men  were  in  barracks  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.  On  March 
15  they  were  taken  aboard  the  transport  “New  York,”  a  new  vessel  and  arrived 
in  Charleston  the  next  day.  After  taking  other  troops  aboard  the  “New  York” 
moved  down  the  harbor  past  the  dilapidated  city  and  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  reached  Morehead  City,  N.  C.,  on  April  5,  where  news  was  received  of  the 
surrender  of  Lee  and  the  fall  of  Richmond.  The  regiment  was  returned  to 
Savannah  and  ordered  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  do  provost  duty,  where  it  arrived  on 
May  17.  General  Molineux  had  been  made  military  commander  of  the  Department 
of  Northern  Georgia  with  headquarters  at  Augusta.  A  general  review  of  the 
troops  was  held  on  June  7,  at  which  time  General  Molineux  issued  an  order  con¬ 
gratulating  the  men  on  their  excellent  discipline  and  the  services  they  had  rendered. 
After  serving  in  this  department  until  October,  the  regiment  returned  to  New 
York.  It  was  landed  on  Hart’s  Island  and  on  October  24,  it  was  mustered  out. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  officers  were: 

Lieutenant  Colonel — William  Waltermire. 

Major  Wells  O.  Petit. 

Acting  Adjutant — George  B.  Staley. 

Acting  Quartermaster — E.  Spencer  Elmer. 

Company  A — Captain  William  F.  Tiemann. 

Company  B — First  Lieutenant,  John  Day. 

Company  C — First  Lieutenant  Barzella  Ransom. 

Company  D — First  Lieutenant  E.  Parmly  Brown. 

Company  E — First  Lieutenant  Andrew  Rifenburgh. 

Company  F — Captain  George  W.  Hussey. 

Company  G — Captain  James  S.  Reynolds. 

Company  I — First  Lieutenant  Edward  Tynan. 

Company  K — First  Lieutenant  E.  Spencer  Elmer. 
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General  Molineux  left  the  army  with  the  rank  of  brevet  major  general,  and 
he  served  afterward  as  major  general  commanding  the  Second  Division  of  the 
National  Guard. 

General  Emory,  commander  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  with  which  the 
159th  saw  service,  was  every  inch  a  soldier.  His  father  was  a  cavalry  officer  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  both  of  his  grandfathers  were  conspicuous  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1831,  and  early  distinguished  himself 
as  an  engineer.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant  colonel  for  his  service  in  running 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

In  1835  he  was  appointed  major  of  the  Second  Cavalry  and  was  engaged  on 
frontier  duty  continuously.  This  required  him  to  cross  the  continent  on  horse¬ 
back  three  times  with  its  perils  and  privations.  When  the  Civil  War  came  he  was 
on  the  Texas  line  where  a  delegation  of  Confederates  invited  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  General  Twiggs,  and  surrender  his  command.  Emory  replied : 

“I  will  surrender  only  when  I  am  whipped.  The  Confederates  will  have  to 
do  that  before  I  surrender.  Though  a  Southerner,  I  am  no  traitor.  If  you  take 
me,  it  will  be  as  a  prisoner,  not  as  an  ally.” 

Emory  left  the  service  with  the  rank  of  major  general,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  passed  his  last  years  in  Washington  where  he  died  on  December 
3,  1887.  His  son,  William  H.  Emory,  Jr.,  born  in  1846,  was  a  member  of  the 
Greely  Arctic  party  as  a  lieutenant.  After  a  brilliant  career  in  the  navy  he  died 
a  rear  admiral  in  1917. 

The  4th  cavalry  regiment  contained  two  companies  of  Brooklyn  men — 
Company  L  and  part  of  Company  M.  The  regiment  served  in  Blenker’s  Division, 
5th  Corps,  and  afterwards  in  other  divisions  both  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Shenandoah  till  1865.  Of  the  5th  Cavalry,  known  as  Bliss’s  cavalry, 
Company  I  was  recruited  in  Brooklyn.  It  served  with  the  Departments  of  An¬ 
napolis  and  that  of  the  Shenandoah  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Com¬ 
pany  of  “Scott’s  900”  (11th  Cavalry)  was  from  Brooklyn.  It  served  with  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf  and  afterwards  with  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 
When  it  was  discharged  in  July,  1865,  a  number  of  its  men  re-enlisted  under  bat¬ 
talion  formation  with  Major  General  George  W.  Smith  commanding.  The  bat¬ 
talion  was  mustered  out  at  Memphis  September  30.  Three  companies  of  the  13th 
cavalry  were  from  Brooklyn.  It  saw  service  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  defenses 
of  Washington.  Brooklyn  men  formed  a  part  also  of  “Sprague’s  Light  Cavalry.” 
It  left  the  state  under  Colonel  Lazelle  in  September,  1863,  and  was  mustered  out 
in  August,  1865,  those  of  its  men  whose  terms  had  not  expired  being  assigned 
to  the  3d  Provisional  Cavalry.  Sickles’s  23d  Cavalry  drew  part  of  its  force  from 
Brooklyn.  It  served  in  Virginia. 

Doubleday’s  Heavy  Artillery  was  recruited  mostly  in  Brooklyn,  as  were  parts 
of  Company  B  (U.  S.  Lancers)  G.  H.  K.  and  second  companies  B  and  D.  Jack- 
son’s  Heavy  Artillery  (5th  Artillery)  drew  many  men  from  Brooklyn.  Colonel 
Graham  commanded  the  regiment.  It  was  conspicuous  at  Harpers  Ferry  and  on 
other  fields  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The  4th  and  the  13th  Artillery  were 
in  part  Brooklyn  organizations.  Company  E,  16th  Artillery  was  from  Brooklyn. 
It  served  in  many  organizations;  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Peterborough  and 
was  mustered  out  in  1865.  The  First  Excelsior  Battery,  5th  Independent  Light 
Artillery,  recruited  partly  in  Brooklyn  took  part  in  thirty-five  engagements  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  left  the  State  under  Captain  Elijah  D.  Taft. 

Captain  Edward  W.  Serrell  organized  the  1st  Regiment  of  Engineers  with 
two  companies  of  Brooklyn  men.  It  fought  in  twenty-nine  actions.  The  New 
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York  Sappers  (15th  Engineers)  and  Miners  drew  Companies  B  and  C  and  parts 
of  D,  H,  I  and  K  from  Brooklyn  early  in  1861.  Colonel  J.  McLeod  Murphy. 
Mustered  out  in  1863  it  was  reorganized  under  Colonel  Colgate  and  served  with 
General  Terry’s  force  in  North  Carolina  and  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  It 
took  part  in  eighteen  engagements.  In  Colonel  Frederick  Townsend’s  Albany 
Regiment,  the  3d  Infantry,  Company  A  was  recruited  in  Williamsburgh  and 
Brooklyn. 

Duryea’s  Zouaves  (5th  Infantry)  drew  many  enlisted  men  from  Brooklyn 
in  1861.  It  took  part  in  twenty-two  engagements. 

Company  I  of  the  Steuben  Guard  was  recruited  in  Brooklyn  in  1861.  Part 
of  the  Hawkins’  Zouaves,  “Zoo  Zoos,”  was  recruited  in  Brooklyn.  They  saw  two 
years  of  active  service.  Company  K,  10th  Infantry,  was  recruited  in  Brooklyn 
and  fought  under  Colonel  McChesney,  taking  his  name.  It  fought  at  Bull  Run, 
Gaines  Mills  and  Fredericksburg  and  in  the  Wilderness  campaign,  in  all  forty-six 
engagements  with  an  aggregate  loss  of  216  men. 

Major  W.  T.  C.  Grower  reorganized  the  11th  New  York  volunteers  in  1863. 
Part  of  the  men  went  from  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  20th  Infantry  under  Colonel  Max  Weber.  Company  I  was  enrolled 
largely  from  Long  Island.  Its  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  427 
men.  Company  I  of  the  Montezuma  regiment  or  Baxter  Light  Guards  (31st) 
was  from  Williamsburgh,  Colonel  Calvin  E.  Pratt  was  in  command.  It  took 
part  in  eighteen  engagements.  Company  I  of  the  36th  Infantry  was  formed 
largely  of  Brooklyn  men.  It  fought  at  Malvern  Hill  and  Fair  Oaks.  Charles  H. 
Innis  was  its  last  colonel.  The  Washington  Grays  (57th  Infantry)  was  recruited 
largely  in  Brooklyn.  It  lost  fifty  men  at  Olustee,  Florida,  besides  184  wounded 
and  76  missing.  It  was  present  at  thirty-eight  principal  engagements.  The  54th 
Regiment  (Veterans)  was  composed  of  Germans  mostly  from  Brooklyn.  It  went 
to  the  war  as  the  Barney  Black  Rifles,  Hiram  Barney  Rifles  and  Schwartze  Yaeger. 
It  was  led  by  Colonel  Koslay.  Company  C,  a  part  of  the  National  Guard  Rifles 
recruited  in  Kings  County,  for  the  57th  Infantry.  Part  of  the  Union  Guards 
(59th  Regiment)  and  a  few  men  for  Anderson’s  Zouaves  (62nd  Infantry)  were 
from  Brooklyn. 

Seven  companies  of  the  67th  Infantry  were  from  Brooklyn.  A,  B  and  E  were 
known  as  Beecher’s  Pets.  With  F,  G,  I  and  K  they  formed  the  Brooklyn  Phalanx. 
It  started  out  under  Colonel  Julius  W.  Adams  and  took  part  in  thirty  engagements. 
At  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  the  command  lost  on  the  second  day  170  men  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing.  A  battalion  of  five  companies  was  transferred  to  the  65th  New 
York  Volunteers  when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  in  1864.  Company  K  of 
Meagher’s  Irish  Brigade  was  mostly  from  Brooklyn.  A  part  of  Sickles’s  Brigade 
— the  74th  Infantry — was  from  Long  Island. 

The  87th,  another  Brooklyn  organization,  was  built  upon  the  13th  militia  as 
a  nucleus  with  the  Brooklyn  Rifles  and  other  bodies  not  complete.  The  88th 
partly  from  Brooklyn  was  in  Meagher’s  Brigade  and  was  dubbed  “Mrs.  Meagher’s 
Own.”  The  Hancock  Guards,  McClellan  Chasseurs  and  McClellan  Rifles  were 
parts  of  the  90th  Infantry.  Several  companies  were  formed  of  Brooklyn  men. 
Parts  of  Company  E,  95th  Infantry,  Colonel  George  H.  Biddle,  came  from 
Brooklyn. 

Company  F,  of  the  Van  Buren  Light  Infantry  (102nd  Infantry),  drew  many 
Brooklyn  members.  Parts  of  the  Monitors  (127th  Regiment),  the  132nd  Infantry, 
and  the  133d  were  from  Brooklyn,  Companies  G  and  I  of  the  133d  wholly  so. 

The  139th  Infantry  was  recruited  on  Long  Island  and  much  of  it  in  Brooklyn. 
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It  left  for  the  front  in  1862  and  took  part  in  twenty  engagements.  The  155th 
Regiment,  afterwards  the  2nd  and  the  5th  of  Corcoran’s  Irish  Legion,  drew  many 
Brooklyn  men.  The  158th  was  organized  in  Brooklyn  and  became  the  1st  regi¬ 
ment  of  Spinoza’s  Empire  Brigade.  Colonel  James  Jourdan  led  it  to  the  front 
and  it  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Chaffin’s  Farm  and  in  the  Appomattox  campaign. 
Colonel  Hale  Kingsley  was  the  first  commander  of  the  163d  Regiment  which  lost 
heavily  at  Fredericksburg.  Several  Brooklyn  companies  were  in  the  164th  Regi¬ 
ment  which  was  under  Colonel  John  C.  McMahon.  Brooklyn  supplied  portions  of 
the  165th  Infantry.  Duryee’s  Zouaves  were  from  Brooklyn.  The  170th  Infantry 
in  Corcoran’s  Irish  Legion  was  recruited  in  part  in  Brooklyn.  The  173d  Infantry 
was  organized  by  the  police  forces  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  was  called 
the  4th  Metropolitan  Guard.  It  served  in  the  Gulf  Department  for  three  years. 
Colonel  Mark  Hoyt  organized  the  Ironsides  (176th  Infantry)  at  Brooklyn  in 
December,  1862.  The  23d  Regiment,  National  Guard,  Colonel  William  Everdell, 
and  the  47th,  Colonel  J.  V.  Meserole,  did  duty  at  the  front. 

(The  celebration  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  is  included  in  the  description  of 
the  Academy  of  Music.) 

The  draft  proclamation  ordering  the  services  of  400,000  men  for  nine  months 
provoked  a  great  Union  demonstration  in  Fort  Greene  Park,  which  was  held  on 
August  15,  1862.  Brooklyn  already  had  sent  10,000  men  to  the  front.  The  draft 
quota  for  Kings  County  was  fixed  at  4,294.  It  was  an  uphill  task  at  first,  but 
the  flood  began  to  flow,  and  four  regiments  of  the  “Empire  Brigade”  were  re¬ 
cruited  in  a  short  time.  Bounties  of  $50  were  paid  and  cashed  immediately. 

The  draft  riots  of  1863,  causing  bloodshed  and  disorder  in  New  York,  did 
not  disturb  Brooklyn.  A  company  of  Brooklyn  boys  reinforced  the  New  York 
militia  in  preserving  order.  The  draft  was  enforced  in  Kings  County  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  called  for  a  seventh  of  all  the  persons  liable  to  conscription  in  the  2nd  and 
3d  Districts.  The  quota  was  3,075  in  the  2nd  and  4,045  in  the  third.  The  Common 
Council  voted  a  substitute  fund  of  $500,000  to  aid  in  exempting  firemen,  exempt 
firemen  and  certain  militiamen  with  dependents. 

The  Supervisors  of  Kings  County  borrowed  $250,000  to  pay  a  bounty  of 
$300  to  every  substitute  enlisted  for  a  drafted  man.  This  led  to  the  abuse  of 
“bounty  jumping.”  The  bounty  jumpers  after  getting  the  $300  in  one  recruiting 
office  would  hasten  to  another  and  draw  it  again.  Bounty  brokers  also  appeared. 
They  wanted  to  act  as  middlemen  and  pay  the  bounty  for  the  Government  to  the 
persons  for  whom  it  really  was  intended.  The  Government  finally  offered  premi¬ 
ums  and  hand  money  also  to  obtain  volunteers.  Some  of  the  men  returning  from 
the  front  re-enlisted  without  going  home. 

The  Sanitary  Fair  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  1864  was  the  event  of  the 
year.  It  was  conducted  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  War  Fund  Committee  and  the 
Woman’s  Relief  Association.  They  were  aided  by  the  Female  Employment  So¬ 
ciety  and  by  other  clubs  and  committees.  In  1863  it  seemed  as  if  every  means 
for  raising  money  to  relieve  the  sick  or  wounded  had  been  exhausted.  The 
churches  and  every  other  source  had  responded  beyond  all  expectations,  and  a 
huge  fair  seemed  like  adding  the  last  straw.  A  metropolitan  fair  was  discussed, 
for  it  was  feared  the  Brooklyn  people  could  not  rise  to  the  occasion  all  alone. 
But  Brooklyn  stood  alone. 

New  York  suggested  a  postponement  and  the  Brooklyn  managers  decided  to 
go  ahead.  Enthusiasm  ran  high ;  the  pulpit  and  press  electrified  the  masses ;  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  sustained  the  movement  in  eloquent  phrases.  Dr.  Storrs  and  every 
other  clergyman  threw  himself  into  the  work  and  it  spread  to  every  corner  of  the 
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city.  A  guarantee  fund  was  subscribed.  It  was  headed  by  A.  A.  Low,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  and  others  and  it  grew  rapidly  to  large  proportions.  Gifts  likewise 
poured  in. 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  not  large  enough  and  two  auxiliary  buildings 
were  erected.  One  was  Knickerbocker  Hall,  the  other  the  Hall  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  New  England  Kitchen.  The  Taylor  Mansion  at  Montague  and  Clinton 
Streets  was  also  taken  and  connected  with  the  others.  It  served  as  a  museum  of 
art  and  curios.  The  fair  was  opened  on  Washington’s  Birthday.  Cincinnati  had 
raised  $240,000  similarly.  Brooklyn  received  a  challenge  from  that  city  to  do  as 
well.  It  was  able  to  raise  the  $240,000  and  go  Cincinnati  $150,000  better. 

The  New  England  Kitchen,  fitted  like  an  old  farm  house  kitchen,  was  the 
sensation  of  the  fair.  The  spinning  wheel  hummed,  logs  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  chowder  pot  simmered  over  the  open  fire.  The  women  who  attended  wore  the 
garb  of  former  days.  The  fair  raised  $400,000,  and  this  was  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Bellows  the  largest  amount  received  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
from  a  single  source  for  distribution.  The  Sanitary  Commission  was  the  Red 
Cross  of  Civil  War  Days. 

During  the  war  period  Brooklyn  boys  took  delight  in  forming  military 
companies  to  drill  and  parade.  The  Sidney  Place  youngsters  called  their  company 
the  National  Zouaves.  Their  uniform  was  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Zouaves 
in  actual  service  and  consisted  of  a  blue  jacket  fantastically  trimmed  with  yellow 
braid,  baggy  red  trousers,  leggings  and  a  fez  or  zouave  cap.  Tom  Dakin,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  was  drill  master;  James  B.  Bach  another  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Thirteenth  also  assisted  in  instructing  the  men  in  drill.  The  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Hamilton  building  was  used  for  this  purpose  and  the  boys  acquired 
so  much  proficiency  that  they  surpassed  some  of  the  militia  organizations. 

The  National  were  called  upon  often  to  escort  troops  through  New  York 
on  their  way  to  the  front  or  to  greet  others  returning  from  the  war.  Once  they 
gave  an  exhibition  drill  in  the  old  National  Hotel  in  Vesey  Street,  and  were  ap¬ 
plauded  for  their  excellence. 

Their  success  as  soldiers  was  ascribed  in  measure  to  the  training  they  derived 
from  the  neighborhood  fights  with  the  Glass  House  and  Furman  Street  crowds 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  From  the  earliest  days  they  were  accustomed 
to  annoy  the  Sidney  Piace  boys  by  purloining  tops  and  marbles  and  breaking  up 
their  games.  They  belonged  to  the  rougher  elements  bordering  the  Heights  and 
were  often  boy  ruffians.  Collisions  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  When 
the  games  were  well  under  way  after  school  hours,  the  enemy  appeared  and  took 
a  decided  offensive.  Younger  boys  would  seize  a  top  or  marble  and  run  away 
with  it,  while  the  fight  followed  in  preventing  the  Sidney  Place  boys  to  give  chase. 
Fists  were  followed  by  cudgels  and  cudgels  by  heavy  stones.  Painful  injuries  were 
inflicted  and  many  a  window  was  smashed.  Victory  rested  oftenest,  however, 
with  Sidney  Place,  and  the  invaders  were  driven  to  their  very  doors  in  the  pur¬ 
lieus  around  South  Ferry. 

After  this  desultory  skirmishing  had  grown  monotonous  a  grand,  pitched 
battle  was  decided  on  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  lasting  peace.  Every  warrior 
hastened  to  join  the  colors  so  to  speak  and  allies  were  sought  among  the  Remsen 
Street  and  Monroe  Place  youngsters,  who  boasted  of  such  famous  fighters  as 
Charley  Greenwood,  the  Frothinghams,  Max  Sand,  the  Vietors,  Henry  Bragg, 
Ed  and  John  Moore  and  others.  Theodore  Vietor  was  able  to  throw  a  snow  ball 
higher  up  on  the  steeple  of  Dr.  Storrs’s  church,  the  favorite  gauge,  than  any  other 
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boy  on  the  Heights.  Tom  Morris  could  ‘pot’  a  man  within  a  range  of  400  feet 
at  any  time. 

The  big  fight  took  place  about  1858.  It  lasted  three  days  and  it  was  com¬ 
monly  admitted  that  nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  on  Long  Island  since  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  fighting  for  the  first  and  second  days  was  without  advantage  to 
either  side.  The  streets  where  the  encounters  occurred  were  made  impassable  by 
the  clouds  of  stones  that  flew  between  the  contending  armies.  Peaceable  citizens 
protested  in  vain.  The  police  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  interfere,  and  so  the 
battle  waged  until  darkness  covered  the  field  at  the  eve  of  the  second  day  and  both 
sides  withdrew  to  abide  the  event  of  the  morrow. 

The  Sidney  Place  crowd  realized  that  it  must  win  and  keyed  itself  for  the 
event  with  grim  determination.  Every  warrior  was  ordered  to  procure  a  raw 
hide  and  conceal  it  from  view  until  it  should  be  called  into  play.  The  army  also 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  one  to  engage  the  enemy  in  the  front,  the  other 
to  steal  around  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  All  this  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Joralemon  Street  near  Henry  was  chosen  for  the  encounter,  and  there  were 
probably  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  boys  on  each  side.  Slowly  the  cohorts  of 
Sidney  Place  beat  the  foe  back  toward  Hick  Street.  At  Garden  Place  the  retreat¬ 
ing  foe  made  a  determined  stand  and  the  fight  waxed  hotter.  Stones  flew  and 
many  a  soldier  received  an  ugly  wound,  but  strategy  won.  Just  as  the  result 
seemed  to  be  in  doubt  the  second  division  of  the  Sidney  Place  boys  appeared  in 
the  rear  of  the  foe  after  gaining  that  position  by  a  detour  through  Montague 
Street.  They  charged  up  the  hill  at  Joralemon  Street  amid  deafening  cheers.  The 
enemy  was  in  sore  straits.  To  make  matters  worse  a  hundred  green,  blue  and 
red  rawhides  flashed  in  air  and  were  plied  with  unpleasant  swish  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  They  fell  like  hail  upon  big  and  little  boys  alike.  There  was  no  withstanding 
such  a  whaling.  The  enemy  was  cut  to  pieces  figuratively  and  realistically,  and 
took  to  flight.  The  victors  pursued  and  flogged  as  they  ran  like  an  onset  of 
cavalry,  and  ran  the  enemy  out  of  sight.  Then  they  returned  to  camp  and  cheered 
themselves  hoarse  in  exultant  victory.  It  was  months  after  that  before  any  of 
the  vanquished  dared  to  show  his  face  around  Sidney  Place. 

The  “Monitor”  Built  in  Greenpoint 

Brooklyn  furnished  the  “Monitor”  to  the  Civil  War.  The  famous  turret  ship 
was  built  at  Greenpoint  by  Thomas  Fitch  Rowland,  founder  of  the  Continental 
Iron  Works.  Only  wooden  vessels  had  been  built  in  this  country ;  but  Mr.  Rowland 
had  the  idea  of  building  them  of  iron.  In  1859  he  associated  himself  with  Samuel 
Sneden  who  had  a  shipyard  at  West  and  Calyer  Streets,  Greenpoint,  intending  to 
remain  a  year;  but  in  reality  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Greenpoint. 

Captain  John  Ericsson  was  the  constructing  engineer.  He  did  not  claim 
originality  for  the  revolving  turret,  only  its  application  to  a  modem  ship.  The 
idea  was  of  French  origin  in  the  opinion  of  Thomas  F.  Rowland,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  Continental  Iron  Works,  who  was  a  boy  of  five  when  the  yard  teemed  with 
the  noise  and  hustle  of  the  builders.  Credit  for  the  invention  was  claimed 
by  Theodore  Timby,  and  Congress  in  sympathy,  awarded  a  bonus  to  a 
deluded  and  impoverished  inventor,  who  likewise  belonged  in  Brooklyn.  Timby’s 
claims  were  thoroughly  refuted,  nevertheless,  and  the  famous  case  is  on  record 
with  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  contract  for  the  “Monitor” 
was  signed  on  October  25,  1861,  and  the  work  was  pushed  night  and  day.  She 
was  launched  practically  complete  in  101  days,  and  proceeded  to  Hampton  Roads 
where  she  defeated  the  Confederate  ironclad  “Merrimac”  on  March  9,  1862. 
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Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden,  commander  of  the  “Monitor”  was  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  after  he  left  the  city  for  the  war  his  family  lived 
on  Brooklyn  Heights. 

Built  as  she  was  on  Brooklyn  soil  and  commanded  by  a  Brooklyn  officer  it 
was  fitting  that  the  battery  should  be  towed  to  her  destination  by  a  Brooklyn 
vessel.  The  powerful  tugboat  “Seth  Low”  named  for  the  elder  Seth  Low,  grand¬ 
father  of  Seth  Low,  the  Mayor  and  President  of  Columbia  University,  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  service. 

When  the  Federals  abandoned  Norfolk  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  “Mer- 
rimac”  was  set  on  fire  and  sunk.  The  Confederates  raised  and  rebuilt  her  into 
an  odd  type  of  gunboat  with  a  protective  armor  of  iron  plates  two  to  four  inches 
in  thickness.  Impervious  to  the  broadsides  of  the  “Congress”  and  “Cumberland,” 
the  pride  of  the  Union  Navy,  supposedly  the  most  effective  fighting  frigates  of  the 
world,  the  “Merrimac”  destroyed  both  and  was  on  her  way  to  demolish  the  “St. 
Lawrence,”  “Roanoke”  and  the  “Minnesota”  of  the  same  class  when  the  unsus¬ 
pected  “Monitor”  made  her  appearance  from  a  hiding  place,  behind  the  hull  of 
the  “Minnesota.” 

It  was  about  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  that  the  crew  of  the  “Merrimac,”  ex¬ 
ultant  over  the  great  victory  of  the  day  before,  first  sighted  the  “Monitor,”  a 
black  object  that  looked  like  the  historic  description  of  a  Yankee  cheese  box  on 
a  raft.  Steaming  slowly  toward  the  “Merrimac,”  the  “Monitor”  boldly  con¬ 
fronted  her  formidable  antagonist,  carrying  350  men,  all  derisively  gazing  at  the 
newcomer. 

Without  any  delay  the  great  battle  opened,  the  like  of  which  the  world  had 
never  seen.  It  proved  that  old  methods  had  passed  away  and,  with  them,  the 
experience  of  a  thousand  years  “of  battle  and  breeze”  was  brought  to  naught. 

For  two  hours  the  two  Titans  of  the  deep  bombarded  each  other  without  avail. 
The  “Merrimac”  then  ran  aground  on  a  sand  bar  and  was  in  a  defenseless  con¬ 
dition.  The  crew  of  the  “Monitor”  did  not  realize  this,  however.  The  armor  of 
the  “Merrimac”  had  been  extended  only  three  feet  below  the  water  line,  and  had 
the  guns  of  the  “Monitor”  been  depressed  the  vulnerable  hull  could  have  been 
pierced  and  the  “Merrimac”  sunk  with  the  probable  loss  of  all  on  board. 

By  crowding  the  boilers  to  the  utmost  the  “Merrimac”  released  herself  from 
the  shoal  and  attempted  to  ram  the  “Monitor.”  The  effect  was  disappointing. 
The  “Merrimac”  returned  to  her  berth  at  Norfolk  for  repairs  and  to  take  on 
some  solid  shot  with  which  to  attack  the  “Monitor”  again.  After  three  weeks  in 
drydock  the  “Merrimac”  was  ready,  but  the  “Monitor,”  reinforced  by  the  “Galena” 
and  “Naugatuck,”  two  new  ironclads,  was  under  orders  to  ignore  the  challenge 
of  the  enemy  and  to  bottle  up  the  “Merrimac”  in  Hampton  Roads. 

The  strategy  filled  the  crew  of  the  “Merrimac”  with  rage  and  dismay,  but 
it  proved  effective.  Capt.  Josiah  Tatnall,  commander  of  the  “Merrimac,”  was 
under  orders  not  to  risk  the  capture  or  destruction  of  his  vessel  by  leaving  the 
Roads,  as  Gen.  Huger’s  division  at  Norfolk  would  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Federal  fleet.  Finally,  after  weeks  of  inaction,  Norfolk  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates  and  the  “Merrimac”  was  required  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Gen. 
Huger.  It  was  then  decided  to  set  fire  to  the  “Merrimac”  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  the  Union  possession.  On  the  night  of  May  11,  1862,  this  action  was  taken, 
marking  the  end  of  the  craft  that  was  the  pride  of  the  Confederacy. 

Some  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Hatteras  Light  the  bones  of  the  “Monitor” 
are  rusting  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  On  December  29,  1862,  nine  months  after 
the  conflict  with  the  “Merrimac,”  the  “Monitor”  left  Hampton  Roads  in  tow  of 
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the  “Rhode  Island”  for  Beaufort,  it  being  planned  to  attack  some  of  the  Southern 
fortifications  and  strongholds  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  trip  was  begun  the  weather  was  favorable,  but  a  gale  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  made  it  advisable  to  cut  the  hawser  connecting  the  two  craft,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  “Monitor”  went  down,  taking  four  officers  and  twelve  men  to  a 
watery  grave.  This  was  the  inglorious  end  of  the  “Monitor,”  the  most  interesting 
ship  in  the  world  and  regarded  as  the  most  potent  piece  of  mechanism  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  issue  between  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy,  while  she  marked  the 
advent  of  the  ironclad  as  the  successor  of  all  wooden  craft. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

IN  the  Spanish-American  War  there  were  two  camps  on  Long  Island.  Camp 
Black  was  at  Hempstead  Plains,  near  Garden  City,  a  concentration  camp, 
where  regiments  and  brigades  were  formed  and  made  ready  to  sail  to  Cuba. 
The  other  camp,  Wikoff,  was  at  Montauk  Point.  It  was  named  for  Colonel 
Wikoff,  whose  brigade  was  ordered  to  take  the  lead  in  storming  Kettle  Hill. 
The  colonel  led  his  command  and  forded  the  San  Juan  River  with  the  13th 
Infantry,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  body  and  killed.  Camp  Wikoff  was 
created  as  a  receiving  camp,  and  as  a  hospital  camp  for  returning  soldiers,  or 
rather  a  recuperative  camp. 

President  Cleveland  tried  for  two  years  to  persuade  Spain  of  its  error 
in  oppressing  the  Cubans.  His  policy  was  continued  by  President  McKinley, 
and  for  some  time  he  thought  his  entreaties,  based  upon  the  efforts  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  Brooklyn,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid, 
would  have  the  desired  effect.  While  conversations  were  taking  place  in 
Madrid,  Captain  General  Weyler  was  killing  off  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba, 
sparing  neither  men,  women  nor  children.  His  cruelty  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  American  people,  and  Spain  recalled  the  tyrant  at  the  demand  of  the 
United  States.  Captain  General  Blanco  succeeded  Weyler,  and  somewhat 
milder  measures  were  adopted,  although  the  feeling  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  ran  high.  On  February  15,  1898,  the  battleship  “Maine,”  Captain  Charles 
D.  Sigsbee,  was  blown  up  while  lying  in  Havana  Harbor.  The  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  rose  as  a  man  and  demanded  war.  President  McKinley  knew  the 
country  was  wholly  unprepared,  and  tried  to  gain  time.  A  board  of  naval 
officers  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  cause  of  the  explosion  which  wrecked 
the  “Maine.”  On  March  17,  Major  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  made  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Long  Island  to  choose  sites  for  forts  and  camps. 

President  McKinley  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Madrid  on  April  20,  directing 
Spain  to  evacuate  Cuba.  In  some  way  the  Spanish  government  learned  of 
the  message  and  his  passports  were  handed  General  Woodford  before  he 
could  present  the  ultimatum. 

The  United  States  fleet  steamed  from  Key  West  for  Cuba  on  April  21. 
President  McKinley  declared  a  blockade  of  the  island  on  April  22.  He  called 
for  125,000  volunteers  on  April  23  to  serve  for  two  years.  A  declaration  of 
war  was  issued  on  April  25,  and  the  same  day  the  President  appointed 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  his  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  United  States  Volunteers  to  recruit  a  regiment  of  cowboys  and  mounted 
rifles,  which  was  to  be  commanded  by  Dr.  Leonard  Wood  of  the  Army,  at 
the  time  the  White  House  physician.  Wood  became  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
known  as  the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry;  but  termed  even  at  the  beginning, 
“Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders.” 

Brigadier  General  James  McLeer  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  brigade  on  April  26th.  The  13th  Regiment  had  725  men;  the  14th  had 
675;  the  23d  had  825;  the  47th  had  650;  the  17th  Separate  Company  had  100. 

Orders  were  issued  from  Brigade  Headquarters  on  April  28,  directing 
the  13th  Regiment,  Colonel  Watson  commanding;  the  14th  Regiment,  Lieut. 
Colonel  Ardolph  L.  Kline,  commanding;  the  14th  Regiment,  Colonel  Eddy, 
commanding  Troop  C,  Captain  Clayton  commanding,  and  the  17th  Separate 
Troop  of  Flushing  to  assemble  at  once  and  proceed  under  heavy  marching 
orders  to  Camp  Black.  There  was  much  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen  soldiery  because  of  a  new  law  known  as  the  Hull  Act,  giving  every 
regiment  twelve  instead  of  ten  companies.  With  other  changes  many 
regiments  lost  their  names  or  numbers  of  which  they  were  extremely  proud. 
Details  of  companies  and  parts  of  companies  became  necessary,  and  the  boys 
were  brought  under  new  and  strange  officers. 

Colonel  Fred.  D.  Grant  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  14th  Regiment  on 
May  2.  Colonel  William  Cary  Sanger,  of  Brooklyn,  was  appointed  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  of  the  203d  Regiment.  May  and  June  were  busy  with  the 
mobilization  of  troops,  fitting  them  out  and  arranging  for  their  transporta¬ 
tion.  Finally  General  Shafter  was  ordered  to  sail  from  Tampa  to  Cuba.  His 
expedition  left  that  port  on  June  7,  bound  to  Santiago;  but  it  hardly  had 
put  to  sea  before  a  message  was  received  saying  that  three  Spanish  warships 
lay  directly  in  his  course.  He  was  obliged  to  return  and  his  departure  was 
delayed  until  June  14.  The  expedition,  convoyed  by  American  warships,  was 
landed  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  on  June  20,  with  17,000  men. 

Vice-Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet  was  destroyed  on  July  3d;  and  the  Spanish 
forces  surrendered  to  General  Shafter  on  July  17. 

Almost  fifty  per  cent  of  General  Shafter’s  army  suffered  from  the  Cuban 
climate  in  the  summer  months  following  the  battle  of  Santiago.  Yellow 
fever  appeared  and  cases  were  multiplying  by  the  thousand  each  day.  In 
addition  to  the  suffering  from  a  terrific  campaign,  the  soldiers  were  faced  by 
a  foe  more  terrible,  invisible  and  deadly  than  Spanish  sharp  shooters.  The 
government  decided  to  bring  them  north  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Objections  were  raised  to  the  arrival  near  New  York  of  so  large  a  force 
from  an  infected  district.  The  Adjutant  General  at  Governor’s  Island  argued 
that  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  would  be  imperilled.  Others  laughed  at  this 
idea.  Surgeon  General  Sternberg  after  a  thorough  inspection  expressed  the 
belief  that  Montauk  would  be  suitable  in  every  way,  and  his  opinion  was 
supported  by  the  reports  of  the  officers  who  found  Montauk  Point  ideal 
for  the  purpose  of  recuperation  of  General  Shafter’s  army.  Besides  its  salu¬ 
brious  climate  it  was  a  place  naturally  adapted  for  a  military  post.  The  site 
about  four  miles  from  what  is  commonly  known  as  Montauk  Point  and 
near  the  level  plateau  known  as  the  Great  Plain.  It  lies  between  Fort  Pond 
and  Lake  Wyandaune  south  of  the  North  Neck  and  north  of  the  Great  Plain 
and  Ditch  Plain,  where  the  most  easterly  of  government  life-saving  stations 
was  placed. 
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The  plot  used  by  the  government  consisted  of  about  5,000  acres.  It  was 
purchased  by  Corbin  and  Pratt  in  1895  from  the  Bensons  for  more  than 
$200,000.  The  terminal  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  is  directly  west  and  not 
far  away. 

The  harbor  of  Fort  Pond  Bay  afforded  depth  for  all  transports  so  that 
troops  could  be  landed  at  the  encampment,  since  the  deep  water  extends  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore.  The  harbor  moreover  could  accommodate  any 
number  of  transports  at  one  time,  land  troops  without  trouble  at  points  where 
they  would  not  be  obliged  to  make  a  long  march  to  camp. 

About  the  whole  place  was  deep  historic  interest.  It  was  near  the  spot 
where  Wyandach,  sachem  of  the  Montauks,  had  his  impregnable  stronghold, 
and  defied  other  tribes  to  enter.  Fort  Pond  took  its  name  from  an  Indian 
stockade  built  on  its  shores,  which  was  used  by  the  Montauks  in  resisting  their 
sworn  enemies,  the  Narragansetts.  The  bay  just  at  this  point  was  the 
rendezvous  for  warships  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

Along  the  ocean  front  cliffs  rise  fifty  feet  and  overlook  a  sweep  of  the 
sea  remarkable  for  its  picturesqueness.  The  beach  below  affords  the  finest 
surf  bathing,  while  a  still  water  beach  is  farther  down.  During  the  summer 
months  the  thermometer  is  twenty  degrees  cooler  than  at  any  other  point  on 
Long  Island.  A  large  part  of  the  peninsula,  about  ten  miles  long  and  from 
one  to  two  miles  wide,  is  at  least  a  hundred  feet  above  the  environing 
waters.  Springs  are  plentiful  and  fresh  water  abounds.  Great  Pond  is  one 
of  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the  island,  being  about  two  miles  long, 
a  mile  wide  and  600  acres  in  area. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  contain  much  information  that  tends 
to  create  the  impression  that  a  vast  deal  of  unwarranted  criticism  was  made 
over  the  care  of  the  sick. 

During  the  war  no  site  for  a  camp,  whether  for  mobilization,  instruction, 
or  recuperation,  was  selected  until  after  a  careful  examination,  inspection,  and 
favorable  report  had  been  made  thereon  by  regular  army  officers. 

No  national  camp  was  occupied  by  American  troops  during  the  summer 
of  1898  that  was  in  itself  unhealthy.  There  was  a  much  smaller  per  cent  of 
sickness  among  the  troops  encamped  in  the  United  States  than  there  was 
during  the  same  season  in  1861 ;  there  was  relatively  less  sickness  than  there 
was  among  the  British  soldiers  in  South  Africa ;  there  was  relatively  less 
sickness  than  there  had  been  in  any  previous  war  of  modem  times. 

And  yet,  even  with  this  excellent  record,  much  of  the  camp  sickness  was 
preventable.  Typhoid  fever  became  epidemic  in  every  camp  in  the  United 
States,  State  or  National.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  volunteers  developed 
this  disease  within  eight  weeks  after  their  enrollment. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  was  occasioned  by  typhoid.  What 
brought  about  this  condition?  The  answer  is  simple  and  easy  of  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Generically  speaking,  the  cause  of  the  sickness  was  camp  pollution; 
specifically,  the  cause  was  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  officers, 
coupled  with  the  inexperience  of  the  newly  enlisted  men.  Instructions  printed 
under  “Circular  No.  1.  Dated  April  25,”  were  given  to  every  man  upon  his 
arrival,  and  it  gave  him  full  information  on  this  subject. 

After  Camp  Wikoff  had  been  acquired,  contracts  were  let  for  boring 
wells,  piping  water,  supplying  lumber  for  tent  floors  and  hospitals,  and  the 
numerous  quartermaster  supplies  on  August  2.  The  next  day,  Secretary 
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Russell  A.  Alger  issued  orders  for  the  return  home  of  the  entire  army.  He 
was  taken  aback  that  evening,  however,  when  an  alarming  letter  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Shafter  was  received  by  the  War  Department.  It  became  famous  as 
the  “Round  Robin.”  It  was  signed  by  many  of  the  ranking  officers  with 
Shafter,  and  it  called  upon  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  order  the  boys 
home  forthwith,  and  avoid  further  illness,  precisely  what  they  had  decided 
upon  and,  indeed,  had  done. 

The  “Round  Robin”  while  strange  and  unusual,  was  not  considered  bad 
in  itself ;  but  it  embodied  unmilitary  and  impolitic  features,  which  might 
have  proved  embarrassing  to  the  United  States.  The  “Round  Robin”  was 
given  out  and  published  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country  before  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  This  was  un¬ 
military.  It  was  impolitic  in  that  it  gave  Spain  information  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  were  unable  to  stand  the  Cuban  climate  at  the  very  time  when  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  being  negotiated  adverse  to  Spain,  and  ending  her 
sovereignty.  That  country  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  news  of  the 
illness  of  the  Americans  and  stopped  negotiations.  Indeed,  more  than  the 
letter  asked  for  had  been  done  before  it  was  signed,  and  contracts  had  been 
let  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

Brigadier  General  S.  B.  M.  Young  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Camp 
on  August  5.  Material  arrived  on  August  6  and  work  began,  but  before  the 
buildings  were  ready  for  the  men,  they  began  to  arrive,  and  10,000  tents  were 
erected  to  meet  the  emergency.  Fortunately  the  wells  were  finished  and  the 
water  had  been  piped  to  the  sites  selected  for  the  houses. 

General  Joseph  Wheeler  landed  at  Montaulc  on  August  15.  He  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Washington  forthwith.  Upon  his  arrival  there  he  was 
ordered  to  return  at  once  to  Montauk,  “take  command  of  the  troops,  and, 
without  considering  expense,  have  the  men  taken  care  of.” 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  yellow  fever,  two  camps  had  to  be  prepared — 
a  detention  camp,  in  which  the  commands  arriving  from  Cuba  were  placed 
for  five  days,  and  a  general  camp.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  Shafter’s  command  reached  the  camp  sick  or  convalescent.  No  less  than 
10,000  men  passed  through  the  hospitals,  and  a  number,  equally  as  large, 
was  sick  in  quarters  or  received  medical  attention  or  assistance. 

Altogether  they  took  care  of  25,000  men — 22,000  from  Cuba  and  3,000 
from  Tampa.  Camp  laundries  were  erected,  disinfecting  plants  and  bakeries 
were  established ;  numerous  diet  kitchens  formed,  which  were  presided  over 
by  the  best  chefs  that  could  be  found  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  record  of  Camp  Wickoff  proves  conclusively  that  most  of  the 
charges  against  it  were  without  cause  or  reason. 

A  camp  of  ten  days’  preparation  for  more  than  25,000  men,  of  whom 
20,000  are  received  sick,  within  thirty  days,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
of  whom  died,  surely  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  creditable  to  those 
officers  responsible  for  its  establishment  and  control. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  War  until  September  30,  when  about 
all  had  been  mustered  out  of  service,  there  were  274,717  officers  and  men  in 
service.  The  deaths  from  wounds  received  in  action  numbered  three  hundred 
and  forty-five,  and  the  deaths  from  disease  and  other  causes  numbered  2,565, 
making  the  total  deaths  2,910.  This  in  a  tropical  country  and  at  the  worst  time 
of  the  year.  The  records  show  that  in  the  Civil  War  the  percentage  of  deaths 
by  sickness  was  1.5,  and  in  the  Spanish  War  the  percentage  was  .93. 
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There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  a  determined  and 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  newspapers  to  misstate,  and  to 
scrupulously  avoid  mention  of  facts — and  there  were  many  facts  creditable 
to  the  conduct  and  supply  of  that  camp.  A  few  extracts  from  the  sworn 
testimony  of  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  others  bearing  upon  this,  are 
here  inserted.  These  statements  were  made  before  the  War  Investigation 
Commission,  appointed  by  President  McKinley,  and  are  records  of  the  War 
Department. 

Corporal  Ed.  G.  Stanton,  2nd  Vol.  Engineers. 

Q.  “You  say,  you  saw  nothing,  as  a  soldier  or  private  there,  that  you  had  cause  to 
complain  of?” 

A.  “No,  sir,  none  whatever;  the  men  were  all  sick  when  they  came  there.  Of  course, 
some  complained,  but  that  was  natural  for  men  in  their  position.  I  know  I  had  friends  and 
relatives  who  wrote  to  me  in  regard  to  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  that  they  saw  in  the 
papers.  I  wrote  immediately  that  they  need  have  no  fear.  The  New  York  Journal 
was  responsible  for  a  good  deal.” 

Major  Charles  B.  Nancrede,  Chief  Surgeon. 

“The  doctors  we  had  were  far  above  the  average  of  medical  intelligence,  and  were  the 
hardest  working  set  of  men  I  ever  saw.  Because  he  is  a  contract  doctor  he  is  no  better 
or  worse.” 

Q.  “You  saw  the  unusual  complaint  from  the  people  in  the  press  of  New  York  about 
Montauk  and  the  way  the  above  hospital  was  run,  naturally,  did  you  not?” 

A.  “Yes,  sir,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  it.” 

Q.  “What  explanation  can  you  give  for  that?” 

A.  “I  was  told  by  a  Boston  reporter  that  the  New  York  reporters  were  told  to  roast 
everything.” 

Colonel  W.  H.  Forwood,  Assistant  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A. 

“There  were  complaints  made  by  men  up  there.  They  were  hired  by  newspapers  to 
come  up  there  and  write  articles — ” 

Q.  “Newspapermen  or  doctors?” 

A.  “Doctors.  Dr.  Lee,  of  New  York,  was  one,  and  being  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
he  came  to  me  first,  and  I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  look  around  and  into  every  hole  and 
corner  and  criticise  everything  he  could  find,  because  criticism  was  valuable  and  we  were 
not  infallible,  and  we  wanted  to  see  ourselves  as  others  saw  us.  I  told  him  I  wanted  him 
to  do  it.  He  went  around  to  look  at  things,  and  he  made  it  flattering  in  some  respects ;  but 
when  it  was  printed  he  was  very  much  disgusted  because  they  left  all  the  favorable  parts 
out.  Another  doctor  came  there,  I  believe  his  name  was  Stimpson.  He  said  dirt  kitchens, 
and  it  went  out  and  was  published  as  dirty  kitchens.  This  did  us  a  great  deal  of  injustice. 
He  came  up  there  to  inform  the  public,  he  said,  and  he  should  have  told  the  truth.  He 
should  have  told  them  that  those  kitchens  were  presided  over  by  the  finest  chefs  that  could 
be  found  in  New  York  or  Boston.  They  were  provided  by  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  came 
up  there  and  offered  me  an  unlimited  amount  of  assistance.  Each  cook  had  an  assistant 
and  we  put  them  in  the  detention  hospital  and  general  hospital  and  annex,  and  they  presided 
over  these  kitchens  during  the  whole  history  of  the  hospital.  One  told  me  he  had  been  a 
cook  for  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  for  three  years  and  six  months.  A  book  could  be  filled  with  just 
such  testimony.  The  following  facts,  historical  in  every  zvay ,  may  be  of  interest,  just  here: 

“  ‘In  1741,  the  English  sent  an  expedition  against  Santiago  under  Admiral  Vernon.  A 
landing  was  made  at  Guantanamo,  July  13,  with  a  military  force  estimated  at  between 
4,000  and  5,000  men  under  the  command  of  General  Wentworth.  On  August  9,  when 
within  sixteen  miles  of  their  objective,  Santiago,  the  forward  movement  was  halted  and  all 
further  effort  to  take  the  town  abandoned,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  army  had  been  over¬ 
come  with  disease  incident  to  the  tropics.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  command  died  before 
the  remnant  of  the  army  got  back  to  its  ships. 

‘“Twenty-one  years  later,  Great  Britain  sent  another  force  to  Cuba.  This  consisted 
of  17,000  men;  they  appeared  off  Havana  June  16.  By  the  first  of  July,  this  force  was 
reduced  one-third  by  disease. 

“  ‘In  1801,  Napoleon  sent  an  expedition  of  about  25,000  men  to  San  Domingo,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother-in-law,  General  Leclerc.  They  landed  on  June  20,  and  finally 
had  to  abandon  the  country,  with  a  loss  through  tropical  diseases  alone,  of  20,000  men.  Let 
us  refer  right  here  to  our  own  expedition  to  Mexico,  under  General  Scott,  in  1846.  General 
Scott  sustained  a  loss  then  of  thirty-three  per  cent  from  disease  alone.  One  regiment  from 
Indiana  went  away  one  thousand  strong  and  returned  with  only  four  hundred,  and  it  had  not 
seen  any  action,  simply  tropical  diseases.’  ” 
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Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  swore  before  the  War  Investigation  Commission 
regarding  the  treatment  of  his  regiment  at  Camp  Wikoff : 

“Our  regiment  was  admirably  treated.  As  far  as  my  own  regiment  is  concerned  we 
were  well  treated — admirably  treated.  Again  and  again  I  would  ask  them  how  they  were 
being  treated,  and  they  would  answer  me,  ‘This  is  heaven.’  They  were  getting  chicken  broth, 
they  were  getting  milk.  We  got  so  much  milk  and  goodies  and  things  like  that  that  we 
had  to  stop  receiving  them.  I  would  take  them  around  and  give  them  to  other  regiments. 
My  troop  commanders  and  the  regimental  commanders  who  reported  to  me  when  I  was 
brigade  commander  would  report  that  they  would  not  use  any  more  delicacies ;  that  they 
didn’t  want  any  more  and  could  not  use  any  more.” 

Major-General  Wheeler  said: 

“We  had  that  wonderful  result  of  22,000  soldiers  coming  from  the  yellow  fever  district, 
with  the  yellow  fever  supposed  to  be  in  some  of  the  ships,  and  some  of  them  infected,  and 
yet  not  the  spread  of  a  single  case  of  fever. 

“I  went  through  the  hospitals  and  made  it  a  special  point  to  ask  in  every  ward  if  there 
was  anything  that  they  wanted  that  they  did  not  have,  and  the  answer  was  always  speaking 
in  gratitude  of  the  good  care  they  were  receiving.” 

General  Young  swore :  “I  have  never  seen  its  equal.” 

General  Shafter  swore:  “I  thought  it  was  the  best  camp  I  ever  saw.” 

Colonel  Roosevelt*  and  the  Rough  Riders  were  stationed  at  Camp  Wikoff 
for  some  time,  and  it  was  the  colonel’s  habit  to  go  out  for  a  canter  escorted  by 
his  orderly,  Buck  Private  Gordon  Johnston,  every  day.  They  were  following 
the  beach  when  a  great  sea  was  running,  breakers  were  rolling  in,  and  a  stiff 
breeze  was  blowing  off  the  ocean.  “That  was  a  tremendous  wave,”  said  the 
orderly,  as  they  were  spattered  with  spray.  “I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  the  like 
before  in  all  my  life.” 

The  colonel  was  exultant  and  took  delight  in  the  fury  of  Old  Ocean. 
“Bully!”  he  ejaculated.  “Perfectly  bully!  I  think  I  shall  go  in.”  In  a  moment 
everything  was  clear,  and  he  said :  “I  am  going  in,  if  you  will  hold  my  horse ; 
and  then  when  I  come  out  I  will  hold  your  horse  and  you  can  go  in  yourself.” 

While  Johnston  protested  that  it  was  not  safe,  the  colonel  stripped  and 
rushed  into  an  oncoming  comber  as  it  burst  upon  the  beach.  As  he  dived  the 
force  of  the  water  threw  him  back  sprawling  and  out  of  breath.  It  staggered 
him  for  a  moment,  but  he  shook  himself  and  took  a  new  start  for  the  next 
huge  breaker  and  went  through  it  head  first.  He  regained  his  feet  and  dived 
into  the  third  and  fourth  until  he  was  swimming  outside  the  surf  line.  At  length 
he  came  out,  ran  up  and  down  the  beach  to  dry  himself,  and  was  in  his  clothes. 

Johnston’s  heart  sank  as  the  smiling  and  exultant  colonel  ran  up  and  said: 
“Now,  Johnston,  I  will  hold  your  horse  and  you  can  go  in.”  Johnston  was 
not  crazy  to  comply. 

“Colonel,”  he  replied,  “it  is  absolutely  unmilitary — impossible  for  a  private 
to  let  his  colonel  hold  his  horse.” 

“Not  at  all,  Johnston,  not  at  all ;  too  bully  to  miss.” 

Johnston  still  protested,  but  to  no  avail.  The  colonel  insisted  and  he  had  no 
alternative  except  to  buffet  the  seas.  When  he  came  out  the  colonel,  holding 
both  bridles,  ejaculated: 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  it  was  great  sport?  Didn’t  I  tell  you  it  was  great?” 

And  Johnston  did  not  deny  that  it  was. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Gordon  Johnston  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  in  Manila  just  before  he  left  that  capital  for  the  United  States  in  the  early 
summer  of  1924.  That  ceremony  made  Colonel  Johnston  the  most  decorated 


*  “Anecdotes  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,”  by  Ethel  Arnies,  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 
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officer  of  his  rank  in  the  army,  but  he  can  win  no  further  decorations  from 
the  United  States  since  there  are  no  others  to  bestow. 

His  list  includes  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distinguished 
Sendee  Medal  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  On  his  campaign  badge  for 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  Philippine  Insurrection  he  is  further  entitled 
to  wear  three  silver  stars  denoting  three  separate  citations  for  heroism  in  action. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  France  made  him  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
after  the  World  War.  Japan  conferred  on  him  the  insignia  of  the  Third  Class, 
Imperial  Order  of  Meiji,  and  China  also  honored  him  with  a  decoration. 

Colonel  Johnston  comes  of  a  fighting  family  from  a  fighting  State.  His 
father  was  General  Robert  D.  Johnston  of  Alabama  and  the  Confederate  Army. 
Gordon  Johnston  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  the  class  of  ’96.  In  1898 
he  enlisted  in  the  Rough  Riders,  but  got  stalled  in  Tampa,  where  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  horses.  To  even  up,  the  next  year  he  enlisted  in  the  regular  forces 
and  won  a  commission  from  the  ranks. 

On  March  31,  1900,  while  serving  as  a  second  lieutenant,  43d  Infantry, 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  he  won  his  first  silver  star  for  gallantry  in  action  against 
Filipino  insurgents  at  Dagami,  Leyte.  Within  a  month  he  won  a  second  star 
for  similar  gallantry'  in  an  attack  near  La  Paz  in  the  same  island.  Earlier  in 
the  Leyte  campaign,  on  February  1,  he  performed  the  act  for  which,  after 
twenty-four  years,  he  has  just  received  his  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  The 
citation  for  it  runs : 

“For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Pale,  Leyte.  While  in  command 
of  a  small  detachment  of  scouts  he  displayed  remarkable  gallantry  and  leadership 
in  charging  a  greatly  superior  force  of  intrenched  insurgents  in  the  face  of  cannon 
and  rifle  fire,  driving  the  enemy  from  their  position  and  capturing  the  town 
of  Pale.” 

For  his  third  silver  star  he  had  to  wait  till  he  was  a  first  lieutenant,  Signal 
Corps  (cavalry),  fighting  against  Uncle  Sam’s  Fuzzy-Wuzzies,  the  Moros.  He  got 
it  “for  gallantry  in  action  against  hostile  Moros  during  the  attack  on  Datu  Ali’s 
Cotta  on  Malala  River,  Mindanao,  October  22,  1905.” 

The  highest  military  distinction  any  American  soldier  or  sailor,  whether 
officer  or  enlisted  man,  can  hope  to  win  is  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
Colonel  Johnston  won  this  medal  in  a  fight  at  the  mountain  called  Bud  Dajo,  in 
the  Island  of  Jolo,  March  7,  1906.  The  citation,  dated  October  15,  1910,  tells 
nothing  of  the  actual  story.  It  reads: 

“Lieutenant  Johnston,  who  was  then  first  lieutenant,  Signal  Corps,  voluntarily 
took  part  in  and  was  dangerously  wounded  during  an  assault  on  the  enemy’s 
works.” 

Lieutenant  Gordon  Johnston  was  the  first  man  up.  He  scaled  the  slope  and 
made  good  a  footing  on  the  lip  of  the  bowl  of  death.  The  force  of  artillery  fire 
blew  him  off.  A  leaden  slug  tore  through  his  shoulder,  inflicting  a  hideous  wound 
from  which  for  a  time  he  was  not  expected  to  recover.  But  he  clung  to  the 
ground  he  had  won.  Sailors  with  blocks  and  tackle  hauled  field  guns  up  the 
cliffs  and,  after  three  days  of  desperate  fighting,  Bud  Dajo  was  captured.  The 
Moro  women  showed  their  temper  as,  clad  in  men’s  clothing,  they  flung  their 
babies  down  the  precipices  and,  barong  in  hand,  closed  with  the  white  soldiers 
in  duel  a  Voutrance.  Persons  sitting  in  padded  armchairs  in  New  York  and 
Washington  afterward  made  a  great  to-do  because  some  of  these  women  found 
on  Bud  Dajo  the  death  they  had  gone  up  to  the  crater  seeking. 

Lieutenant  Johnston  recovered  from  his  wound  and  went  back  to  duty. 
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When,  in  1916,  the  situation  in  Mexico  caused  the  mobilization  of  National 
Guard  units  on  the  border,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  12th  New 
York  Infantry.  In  December  he  attracted  country-wide  attention  by  resigning 
his  command  because  of  friction  with  Major  General  John  F.  O’Ryan  following 
a  review  at  McAllen,  Texas.  The  resignation  was  accepted,  but  in  January, 
1917 ,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  command  and  the  incident  was  smoothed  over. 

With  the  A.  E.  F.  during  the  World  War,  Colonel  Johnston  served  as  chief 
of  staff  of  the  82d  Division.  March  12,  1919,  he  was  given  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  this  service.  The  citation  reads: 

“For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  He  showed  great 
ability  while  chief  of  staff  of  the  82d  Division  in  the  operations  in  the  Argonne 
area.  The  force  of  his  energy  and  his  masterful  leadership  manifested  itself  in 
the  crowning  successes  of  the  division  during  the  operations  of  this  campaign.” 

The  following  September  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  French  Government. 

All  of  which  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a  good 
judge  of  men. 

[Colonel  Roosevelt  died  from  a  broken  heart.  A  few  of  his  intimates  know 
of  his  disappointment.  Among  them  Hal  B.  Fullerton  of  Medford,  one  of  the 
men  who  volunteered  to  be  the  heralds  of  America’s  entry  into  the  World  War. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  knew  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  that  months  must  pass 
before  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  take  an  aggressive  part.  He  knew 
thousands  of  sharpshooters  throughout  the  country.  They  were  in  middle  life. 
They  were  one  and  all  accustomed  to  life  out  of  doors.  They  knew  how  to 
subsist  on  beans,  or  roots,  cooked  food  or  raw.  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  their  country. 

When  187,000  had  enrolled  and  stood  ready  to  accompany  him  to  Europe, 
the  colonel  offered  the  body  to  President  Wilson.  He  asked  for  vessels  to  carry 
them  overseas.  Every  man  was  willing  to  pay  his  own  expenses  and  to  serve 
without  pay.  They  believed  that  these  frontiersmen,  woodsmen,  gunners  and 
trappers  able  to  shoot  to  kill  at  a  thousand  feet  would  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Boches  and  exert  a  wholesome  morale  upon  the  progress  of  the 
war.  At  the  time  the  French  had  lost  heart  and  were  running  to  cover,  seeking 
the  shelter  of  the  safest  trenches  and  never  making  aggressive  warfare  on  the  foe. 
An  American  force  such  as  the  colonel  had  collected  would  be  able  to  pick  off 
enough  Germans  to  turn  the  scale  and  send  the  enemy  to  his  diggings  instead. 
So  reasoned  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  friends.  And  he  had  chosen  a  general  in 
the  army  to  command  his  expedition  and  a  place  for  rendezvous  for  embarkation. 

Fullerton  remarked : 

“We  expected  the  explosion  of  shells  would  kill  sixty  per  cent  of  us  because  of  weak 
hearts,  but  we  were  near  the  end  of  the  journey  any  way  and  did  not  reckon  that  seriously. 
Mr.  Wilson  refused  point  blank  to  entertain  the  proposition  and  the  colonel  went  home 
broken  in  spirit  by  the  blow.  He  never  recovered  his  exuberant  vitality,  his  readiness  to 
undertake  anything  like  a  youngster  regardless  of  consequences.  We  felt  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  a  foretaste  of  what  the  youth  of  the  country  could  do  when  flung  into  the  scale,  would 
have  had  its  effect  upon  the  Germans,  and  perhaps  materially  hastened  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.”] 

Troop  C  of  Brooklyn  chafed  under  a  long  delay  that  kept  them  in  home 
camps.  When  finally  they  set  sail  for  Porto  Rico  from  Newport  News  in  the 
last  days  of  July  everything  indicated  the  war  would  be  over  before  they  arrived 
there.  They  had  been  in  camp  altogether  for  more  than  three  months,  and  were 
eager  and  impatient  to  reach  the  scene  of  war.  They  had  been  prompt  to  enlist, 
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and  under  Captain  Bertram  Clayton  had  been  sent  to  Camp  Black.  After  a 
month  on  Hempstead  Plains  they  were  ordered  to  Camp  Alger,  but  instead  of 
immediate  service  they  had  a  longer  and  more  trying  delay.  They  were  forced 
to  stay  in  camp  in  the  hottest  months  and  read  about  the  war  that  was  going 
on  in  Cuba  while  they  were  at  home.  Troop  C,  however,  never  lost  hope,  A  few 
weeks  after  General  Miles  sailed  for  Porto  Rico,  Troop  C  left  Newport  News 
for  Ponce  aboard  the  transport  “Massachusetts.”  The  men  suffered  many 
discomforts.  They  worked  for  several  hours  placing  their  horses  and  supplies 
on  board  before  they  embarked  themselves.  This  arduous  toil  lasted  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  when  the  ship  drew  away  from  her  pier  they  had  dropped  off  asleep. 

They  were  landed  hurriedly  in  Porto  Rico  and  two  days  after  going  ashore 
they  were  under  fire  from  the  enemy.  Without  having  time  to  unload  their 
supplies  they  were  pressed  to  the  front,  toward  Albonito,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  August  9  they  were  shelled  by  the  enemy.  None  were  hurt.  The  same  day 
they  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Coamo  and  conducted  themselves  gallantly 
under  a  baptism  of  fire.  Supported  by  a  single  battery  they  were  sent  around  to 
the  right  of  the  turn  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  the  Spaniards.  They  charged 
superbly  in  the  face  of  a  rain  of  bullets  and  the  Spaniards  fled  before  them. 
For  miles  they  pursued,  finding  the  horses  of  the  officers  which  had  dropped 
from  exhaustion.  The  Spaniards  blew  up  the  bridges  behind  them,  but  the 
intrepid  troopers  suffered  only  slight  delays.  They  contrived  to  lead  their  horses 
over  the  slender  remains  of  one  big  bridge  which  had  not  been  destroyed  com¬ 
pletely  and  the  pursuit  continued  for  many  miles. 

For  three  days  afterward  Troop  C  was  the  extreme  advance,  guard  of 
General  Miles’s  army  and  penetrated  several  miles  farther  into  the  interior  than 
any  other  troops.  They  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  Spanish  outposts  and 
although  inflicting  heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy  they  managed  to  escape  without 
losses.  General  James  H.  Wilson  complimented  the  men  highly  for  their  gallant 
conduct  at  Coamo  and  after  that  encounter. 

Troop  C’s  return  to  Brooklyn  was  attended  by  a  great  celebration.  The 
first  transport  to  arrive  at  Camp  Wikoff  was  the  “Gate  City.”  She  had  on 
board  detachments  from  the  1st,  3d,  and  6th  Cavalry,  and  some  of  the  1st 
Volunteer  Cavalry  (the  Rough  Riders),  five  hundred  and  forty  men,  of  whom 
there  were  forty-one  sick.  This  vessel  arrived  on  August  13.  On  the  15th 
a  large  detachment  of  the  Rough  Riders  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Bay  Ridge  or  at 
least  at  the  railroad  dock  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  foot  of  Sixty-fifth  Street. 

They  came  in  on  car  floats  and  were  met  by  a  large  body  of  Bay  Ridge 
women,  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Cocheu  and  Mrs.  O.  Heingcke  being  at  the  head,  and  as 
the  boys  entrained  they  were  given  hot  coffee,  sandwiches,  and  fried  chicken. 
They  were  indeed  a  happy  crowd  of  “boys.”  They  were  made  up  of  Troop  C 
and  a  detachment  from  Troop  B,  Captains  Alexander  and  Johnson  in  command. 
Among  the  enlisted  men  there  were  five  full  blooded  Indians,  belonging  to  the 
Choctaw  and  Creek  tribes. 

They  were  then  started  off  for  Camp  Wikoff,  where  they  were  detained 
for  observation  for  at  least  five  days,  and  if  they  then  passed  examination 
(physical)  they  were  assigned  around  to  posts,  hospitals,  and  in  some  instances 
to  private  homes  during  their  convalescence.  The  ladies  on  the  island — from 
Brooklyn  to  Montauk — were  very  much  interested  in  their  wellfare,  especially  so 
the  Bay  Ridge  women. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  could  be  moved  from  Camp  Wikoff,  a  change  was 
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provided  with  good  results.  Detachments  were  sent  to  Fort  Hamilton  among 
other  places.  When  they  began  to  arrive,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Cocheu  rented 
a  house  near  their  home,  in  Seventy-fourth  Street,  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Rand,  a  widow  who  had  been  a  nurse.  With  new  cots  and  bedding,  arrangements 
were  made  to  care  for  sixteen  men  at  a  time.  Altogether  eighty-seven  were 
entertained. 

Mr.  Cocheu  sent  his  carry-all  to  Fort  Hamilton  and  the  commanding  officer 
provided  the  sixteen  men.  Every  two  weeks  they  were  exchanged  for  another 
sixteen,  the  host  assuming  all  responsibility  for  their  care.  Neighbors  brought 
them  delicacies  and  substantial  dishes  from  their  tables,  and  the  boys  fared  well. 
There  were  three  physicians  in  attendance,  Drs.  A.  W.  Billings,  Jewett,  and 
Ferris,  who  were  unremitting  in  their  care.  When  the  Cuban  fever  had  left 
them  the  youths  began  to  suffer  from  homesickness.  They  represented  every 
branch  of  the  service  and  every  part  of  the  country.  Two  or  three  evenings 
a  week  they  were  entertained  with  music  or  recitations.  They  were  permitted 
to  take  walks  and  to  sit  beneath  the  big  trees  of  the  lawns  in  the  neighborhood. 

Not  one  ever  misused  the  hospitality  he  enjoyed.  Funds  were  advanced 
to  many  and  they  were  repaid  in  every  instance.  Twelve  of  them  required  large 
stakes  in  order  to  get  home,  but  the  result  was  the  same  always.  A  young  man 
from  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  had  joined  the  Rough  Riders.  His  discharge 
papers  somehow  failed  to  arrive  with  the  others  and  he  saw  his  comrades  going 
away  one  after  another  while  he  was  obliged  to  stay  behind.  Finally  Mr.  Cocheu 
got  permission  from  headquarters  to  allow  him  to  go  home  and  be  discharged 
there.  Had  he  received  his  discharge  at  Camp  Wikoff  he  would  have  received 
$137,  with  rations  and  mileage,  but  he  had  nothing.  Mr.  Cocheu  advanced  him 
$100  and  the  very  day  he  reached  home  he  returned  the  money  with  a  letter  of 
appreciation  and  thanks. 

Parks,  a  regular  army  soldier,  remained  in  Bay  Ridge  for  fourteen  months, 
during  which  he  required  almost  constant  attendance.  He  underwent  three 
operations.  As  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  Mr.  Cocheu  placed  him  in  the 
Soldiers’  Home  at  Washington. 

Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  was  the  naval  hero  of  the  Cuban  campaign. 
The  Spanish  fleet  under  Vice-Admiral  Cervera  entered  Santiago  Harbor  and 
the  collier  “Merrimac”  was  sunk  in  the  entrance  by  a  handful  of  Americans  led 
by  Hobson  to  bottle  up  the  Spanish  ships.  Although  the  work  was  done  imper¬ 
fectly  and  the  Spaniards  were  not  prevented  from  coming  out  the  exploit  was 
appreciated  by  the  country  and  Hobson  was  promoted  a  captain  in  the  navy. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  the  guests  of  the  old  Long  Beach 
Hotel,  presided  over  by  Colonel  A.  E.  Dick,  a  noted  landlord  of  the  period,  decided 
to  give  a  reception  in  honor  of  Hobson  and  his  mother  and  sister  living  in 
New  York.  Fred  C.  Cocheu  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  included  all 
the  important  guests.  A  special  train  was  chartered  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
and  a  fitting  reception  awaited  the  hero  of  the  “Merrimac”  at  Long  Beach.  He 
swam  out  beyond  the  breakers  and  enjoyed  the  water,  while  the  ladies  in  the 
hotel  entertained  his  mother  and  sister.  In  the  evening,  after  a  fine  dinner, 
dancing  was  enjoyed  in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel.  A  beautiful  naval  sword  and 
belt  were  presented  to  Lieutenant  Hobson. 

Camp  Mills  was  named  in  honor  of  Maj.-Gen.  Albert  L.  Mills.  He 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn  in  1856,  removed  to  New  York,  and  was  appointed  from 
there  to  the  cadetship  to  West  Point,  reporting  in  June,  1875,  to  the  class  of  1879. 

Upon  his  graduation  he  was  assigned  to  the  cavalry  and  saw  a  great  deal 
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of  Indian  service.  When  the  Spanish- American  War  broke  out  he  was  ordered 
to  Cuba  with  his  regiment,  the  6th  Cavalry. 

In  the  attack  of  San  Juan  Hill,  Captain  Mills  was  shot  through  the  head, 
the  Mauser  bullet  entering  the  right  temple  and  coming  out  through  the  left 
temple.  His  command  left  him  among  the  Spanish  needles  for  dead.  Sometime 
after,  Capt.  Lloyd  M.  Brett,  a  classmate  and  in  the  same  regiment,  inquired  of 
some  of  the  troopers  where  their  captain  was;  he  was  told  that  he  had  been 
killed  and  where  he  lay.  Captain  Brett  at  once  found  him,  and,  much  to  his 
surprise,  not  only  found  him  alive  but  also  conscious. 

He  administered  first  aid,  and  had  him  carried  to  the  rear.  The  velocity  of 
the  bullet,  passing  through  his  head,  had  stopped  all  bleeding,  but  it  was  feared 
he  would  be  blind.  Just  as  he  reached  the  rear,  a  transport  was  about  to  leave 
for  Newport  News.  General  Shafter  ordered  that  he  be  carried  aboard  and 
sent  north.  Colonel  Roosevelt  cabled  President  McKinley  the  particulars  of  the 
incident  and  of  the  heroism  displayed  by  the  captain  in  the  action. 

When  the  transport  arrived  at  Newport  News  the  President  had  ordered 
two  surgeons  to  meet  him,  and  they  escorted  him  at  once  to  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  in  New  York,  where,  after  considerable  skill  and  labor  had  been  spent 
upon  him,  his  left  eye  was  saved  and  sight  gradually  restored  to  it. 

President  McKinley  promoted  him  Colonel  and  after  he  had  regained  his 
health  he  was  placed  in  command  of  West  Point.  He  was  in  command  when 
the  assassination  of  the  President  occurred. 

Sometime  after,  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  for 
confirmation,  a  number  of  names  of  officers  who  had  displayed  ability  and  courage, 
and  whom  he  recommended  for  promotion  to  Major-Generals  and  Brigadier- 
Generals. 

On  this  list  were  the  names  of  Wood,  Funston,  Mills,  Wheeler,  Pershing 
and  some  twenty  more. 

Colonel  Mills  thus  became  a  Brigadier-General  and  Superintendent  of  West 
Point,  which  detail  he  held  for  eight  years,  the  usual  period  being  only  four  years. 
During  his  administration  were  instituted  the  magnificent  and  costly  changes 
in  the  buildings  throughout  the  reservation  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000. 

Upon  being  relieved  at  West  Point  he  went  to  the  Philippines,  where  he 
remained  almost  four  years.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  put  in 
command  of  the  newly  organized  department  at  Washington,  the  volunteer  forces 
of  the  States. 

While  in  this  department  he  was  advanced  to  Major-General,  and  shortly 
after,  one  Friday  afternoon,  he  was  taken  with  a  chill.  He  went  home,  not  feeling 
first  rate,  pneumonia  developed,  and  he  died  the  following  day.  He  was  buried 
in  the  West  Point  cemetery. 

A  few  years  after  he  was  graduated,  Mills  was  stationed  at  Cceur  d’Alene, 
Idaho.  There  he  met  a  Miss  Paddock,  daughter  of  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Idaho,  who  had  been  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  on  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn. 

The  young  woman  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  all  her  girlhood  chums  were 
Brooklyn  girls,  so  what  more  natural  when  they  were  married  they  had  the  happy 
event  take  place  midst  old  and  familiar  surroundings  in  Brooklyn  and  at  the 
father’s  old  church.  Either  he  or  her  brother,  also  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
officiated. 

Roosevelt’s  Part  in  Another  War— Japan  and  Russia  went  to  war  in 
1904.  All  the  honors  were  with  Japan,  and  Russia  was  defeated  in  every 
battle  on  land  and  sea.  The  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  fought  by  Admiral 
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Togo  on  May  27  and  28,  1905,  against  Admiral  Rojestvensky,  crushed 
the  Russian  sea  power.  The  great  Battle  of  Mukden  was  fought  through  a 
series  of  engagements  lasting  from  February  20  to  March  15,  which  take  its 
name.  The  decisiveness  of  the  Japanese  victories  convinced  all  the  civilized 
powers  that  the  war  should  be  ended. 

The  initiative  in  negotiations  to  that  end  was  taken  by  President  Roosevelt, 
after  delicate  and  secret  negotiations,  and  verbal  exchanges  lasting  several  days 
after  Togo’s  great  victory  became  known.  He  finally  sent  a  dispatch  on  June  8th 
offering  his  good  offices  to  bring  about  peace,  and  suggesting  that  the  negotiations 
be  conducted  directly  between  the  two  powers,  his  sole  purpose  being  to  arrange 
a  meeting. 

Both  powers  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  offer,  and  appointed  peace 
plenipotentiaries.  Japan  chose  Baron  Jutaro  Komura,  at  one  time  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  Mr.  Kogoro  Takahira,  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Russia’s  envoys 
were  M.  Sergius  Witte,  formerly  Finance  Minister,  and  Baron  Rosen,  her 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

President  Roosevelt  received  Baron  Komura,  the  Japanese  Emperor’s  prin¬ 
cipal  envoy  to  the  peace  conference,  and  Minister  Takahira,  the  second  pleni¬ 
potentiary,  at  Sagamore  Hill,  on  Thursday,  July  27,  1905.  Minister  Takahira 
had  called  on  the  President  the  preceding  day  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
trip.  The  visitors  left  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  walking  to  the  main  entrance  at 
an  early  hour.  Mr.  Uchida  of  the  suite  called  a  closed  carriage  and  they  proceeded 
to  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  Ferry.  Baron  Komura,  tall  and  erect,  with  a  heavy 
black  mustache,  suggested  Lord  Roberts.  A  black  frock  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
and  black  derby  hat  completed  his  attire.  They  were  recognized  aboard  the  ferry¬ 
boat,  but  there  was  no  demonstration.  They  mingled  with  the  people  and  passed 
through  the  turnstiles  like  the  every-day  commuter.  At  the  station  in  Long  Island 
City,  John  Maclver,  the  station  master,  led  them  through  an  unused  gate  to  the 
train,  thus  avoiding  the  crowd.  They  reached  Oyster  Bay  at  12 :20  and  were 
driven  immediately  to  Sagamore  Hill. 

Baron  Rosen,  Russian  Ambassador,  went  to  Oyster  Bay  on  Monday,  July  31st, 
and  had  luncheon  with  the  President.  His  visit  was  principally  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  formal  reception  of  M.  Sergius  Witte,  the  chief  Russian  peace 
plenipotentiary,  expected  at  New  York  two  days  later. 

The  Russian  peace  envoys  attended  service  in  the  Orthodox  Church  in  New 
York  the  morning  of  August  4th,  and  prepared  for  the  trip  to  Oyster  Bay.  They 
left  the  station  in  Long  Island  City  on  the  regular  train,  occupying  the  parlor 
car  with  George  Byrnes,  secret  service  man  and  Detective  Sergeants  Foyle  and 
Downing,  the  only  other  passengers.  M.  Witte  wore  a  cutaway  coat  of  dark  grey 
material  and  a  panama  hat.  Baron  Rosen  wore  light  grey.  The  President’s  car¬ 
riage  met  them  at  the  station  in  Oyster  Bay,  but  not  more  than  a  hundred 
persons  were  present  and  nobody  cheered.  Julius  Muller,  the  Roosevelt  coach¬ 
man,  drove,  the  secret  service  man  sitting  beside  him  on  the  front  seat.  The 
visit  was  informal. 

Two  days  later  on  Saturday,  August  5th,  President  Roosevelt  brought 
together  M.  Komura,  the  Japanese  envoy,  and  Witte  and  Rosen,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Russia.  It  was  the  largest  event  in  world  politics  that  had  occurred  in 
America,  and  the  first  foreign  convention  to  meet  on  the  continent.  It  was  an 
announcement  to  all  peoples  that  the  United  States  had  become  a  world  power, 
and  discarded  isolation.  The  ceremonies  were  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of 
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Oriental  pomp  for  which  old  Russia  was  famous  and  to  which  Japan  was 
altogether  partial. 

The  “Mayflower”  had  arrived  the  night  before  and  anchored  in  the  lower 
bay  two  miles  from  the  village,  almost  in  line  with  Plum  Point  Light  and  Lloyd’s 
Neck.  Daybreak  saw  her  dressed  in  flags  from  stem  to  stem.  A  mile  and  a  half 
away  the  cruiser  “Galveston”  swung  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

At  11:30  the  “Tacoma,”  bearing  the  Japanese,  hove  in  sight  of  the  lookout 
on  the  “Galveston.”  She  was  preceded  by  the  yacht  “Sylph,”  a  dispatch  boat, 
which  ran  in  and  anchored  near  the  “Mayflower.”  At  that  time  the  “Chattanooga” 
could  be  discerned  beneath  the  clouds  of  smoke  she  sent  up  from  the  horizon. 
The  “Tacoma,”  a  Japanese  flag  flying  from  her  lower  truck,  dropped  anchor  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  “Mayflower”  and  the  “Sylph,”  and  the  “Chattanooga,” 
similarly  flying  the  Russian  flag,  followed  after  a  brief  interval.  The  vessels 
were  all  in  spotless  white,  and  their  trim  appearance  elicited  the  admiration  of 
the  foreign  delegations. 

The  “Mayflower”  had  been  chosen  for.  the  ceremony  by  the  President,  and 
fitted  out  for  the  occasion.  Her  officers  were  in  special  full  dress  uniform.  The 
sailors  were  in  white.  Aboard  was  Rear  Admiral  Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  command¬ 
ing  the  squadron  to  which  they  belonged.  He  was  in  civilian  clothes  until  after 
the  arrival  of  the  “Tacoma,”  for  his  baggage  had  miscarried.  Major  General 
Frederick  Dent  Grant,  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  and  Rear 
Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  represent¬ 
ing  the  army  and  the  navy  at  the  reception,  went  aboard  the  “Mayflower”  at 
11 :50  o’clock  from  a  naval  tender  which  had  brought  them  from  New  York. 

Meanwhile  the  “Dolphin”  had  anchored  astern  of  the  “Mayflower.”  Her 
crew  dressed  ship  and  manned  the  sides  as  the  President’s  launch  passed.  A 
bugle  sounded  a  salute  and  the  “Mayflower”  was  reached.  As  the  President 
stepped  aboard  his  flag  was  broken  out  at  the  main  truck.  He  was  received  with 
four  ruffles  on  the  drums,  while  the  band  struck  up  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
The  national  salute  in  his  honor  was  fired  by  the  “Mayflower”  and  repeated  by 
each  vessel  present  in  turn.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before  12 :30  o’clock  when  the 
President  greeted  the  guests  awaiting  him  on  deck.  As  the  guns  died  out  a 
salute  of  nineteen  guns  was  fired  from  the  “Tacoma,”  in  honor  of  the  Japanese 
envoys  who  were  going  over  the  side  to  meet  the  President.  The  Japanese  were 
received  first  on  the  theory  that  they  had  been  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Japanese,  headed  by  Baron  Komura  and  Minister  Takahira,  ascended 
the  gangway  attired  in  black  frock  coats  and  silk  hats,  three  ruffles  were  sounded 
by  the  buglers  and  the  band  played  a  rollicking  march.  Commander  Winslow 
received  them  and  Mr.  Pierce  grasped  their  hands  as  they  stepped  to  the  deck. 
They  were  escorted  to  the  cabin  where  the  President  was  waiting.  The  reception 
was  brief  but  its  cordiality  was  sincere.  Baron  Komura  expressed  the  thanks 
of  his  Emperor  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  through  him  to  the  American  people 
for  the  interest  they  had  manifested  in  the  pending  peace  negotiations.  He  par¬ 
ticularly  expressed  gratitude  to  the  President  for  his  friendliness  in  initiating  the 
negotiations  which  had  afforded  them  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  that  day. 
The  President  assured  Baron  Komura  he  had  found  great  pleasure  in  taking 
steps  to  bring  about  what  he  hoped  would  be  a  permanent  peace  between  two 
great  nations.  These  remarks  were  wholly  informal. 

Baron  Komura  presented  the  twelve  members  of  his  suite.  The  President 
was  especially  cordial  in  addressing  Commander  Takashita,  naval  attache  of 
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Japan  whom  he  called  “Comrade,”  as  well  as  Mr.  Hanahara,  third  secretary  of 
the  Legation,  both  of  whom  he  knew  personally.  He  introduced  the  Japanese  to 
the  army  and  navy  officers  and  thereupon  withdrew  to  his  cabin  with  Baron 
Komura  and  Minister  Takahira  for  a  .brief  conference  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Russian  mission. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  one  o’clock  the  “Chattanooga’s”  guns  told  the  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  bay  that  the  Russians  were  going  over  the  side  on  their  way  to  the 
“Mayflower.”  In  a  few  minutes  the  bulky  form  of  M.  Witte  appeared  at  her 
starboard  gangway,  followed  by  Baron  Rosen,  Russian  ambassador  and  second 
peace  envoy,  and  eight  members  of  their  suite.  The  reception  was  the  same  as 
for  the  Japanese,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel. 

President  Roosevelt  shook  hands  with  M.  Witte  and  Baron  Rosen  with 
notable  cordiality,  and  they  exchanged  hearty  congratulations.  After  they  had 
been  presented  to  the  American  guests  on  board,  the  President  brought  in  the 
Japanese  mission  and  formally  introduced  them.  At  his  bidding  they  all  shook 
hands. 

President  Roosevelt  finally  opened  the  subject  for  which  all  of  them  had 
arrived  in  America  by  delicate  intimation.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  unhappy 
estrangement  of  the  two  countries  might  be  composed  and  forgotten  through  the 
agency  of  the  distinguished  envoys  present.  Formal  bows  were  the  only  replies 
from  either  side.  Witte  disclosed  his  courtly  dignity;  Komura  was  politeness 
personified.  Something  to  eat  and  drink  was  thg  next  suggestion,  and  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  dining  room  of  the  “Mayflower,”  which  is  aft. 

Although  it  was  a  standing  repast,  the  President  arranged  seats  for  the 
four  envoys  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin  saloon.  In  half  a  minute  through  his  tact 
and  delicacy  the  whole  party  was  engaged  in  lively  conversation.  Generally  it 
was  carried  on  in  French  with  little  of  English.  Baron  Rosen  and  Minister 
Baron  Komura  chatted  like  old  friends.  Even  Minister  Takahira’s  taciturnity  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  general  joviality. 

The  result  of  the  day  was  a  toast  to  both  powers  by  the  President  at  the 
close  of  the  luncheon,  in  which  he  prayed  that  they  compose  their  differences. 
To  the  toast  “The  President,”  Mr.  Roosevelt  responded: 

“Gentlemen,  I  propose  a  toast  to  which  there  will  be  no  answer,  and  to 
which  I  ask  you  in  silence  standing. 

“I  drink  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  sovereigns  and  peoples  of  the 
two  great  nations  whose  representatives  have  met  one  another  on  this  ship. 

“It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  in  the  interest  of  not  only  these  two 
great  powers,  but  of  all  mankind,  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  may  be  speedily 
concluded  between  them.” 

The  toast  was  drunk  deeply.  It  was  the  only  public  expression  concerning  the 
great  object  of  the  assemblage  and  it  provoked  enthusiastic  comment.  M.  Witte 
and  Baron  Komura  both  thanked  him  cordially.  After  the  luncheon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  posed  for  an  official  photograph  with  the  four  envoys,  and  took  leave  of 
the  foreigners  and  the  American  guests.  To  the  music  of  the  band  and  the 
roar  of  the  “Mayflower’s”  guns  he  went  over  the  side  and  entered  his  launch. 
His  flag  was  hauled  down  and  at  2  :55  o’clock  he  landed  at  the  pier  where  his 
carriage  was  waiting  to  take  him  home. 

The  Japanese  envoys  and  their  suite  were  next  to  leave  the  “Mayflower.” 
They  shook  hands  with  the  Russians  and  expressed  their  personal  gratification  at 
the  pleasant  and  successful  meeting.  As  they  went  over  the  side  the  “Mayflower” 
fired  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns.  When  they  stepped  aboard  the  “Dolphin,”  the 
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red  sun  flag  of  Japan  was  broken  out  at  her  peak,  while  at  the  same  instant 
the  Russian  flag  fluttered  from  the  peak  of  the  “Mayflower.”  Soon  after  three 
o’clock  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Pierce,  went  aboard  the 
“Galveston”  which  was  to  convoy  the  “Mayflower”  and  the  “Dolphin”  to  Ports¬ 
mouth;  and  the  voyage  began  at  five  o’clock,  the  “Galveston”  leading  the  other 
vessels  down  the  Sound.  The  squadron  was  timed  to  arrive  Monday  morning 
at  ten  o’clock. 

There  were  a  few  untoward  incidents.  All  the  countryside  turned  out  and 
all  the  yachts  cruising  about  the  Sound  appeared  to  have  assembled  for  the 
event.  The  “Oneida,”  owned  by  E.  C.  Benedict,  who  often  had  entertained  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland,  was  conspicuous.  The  “Mirage,”  of  Newport,  owned  by  C.  B. 
Alexander  was  another,  with  the  houseboat  “Everglades.”  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  be  represented  by  a  yawl,  the  “Where  Now,”  flying  the  German  flag. 
The  swift  “Vixen”  was  there,  as  were  the  “Savonia,”  the  “Marjorie,”  the  “Scud,” 
the  “Andrea,”  the  “Dolinda,”  the  “La  Jala,”  the  “Eel  King,”  the  “Sibyl,”  the 
sloop  “Kittiwink”  and  a  hundred  others.  The  naval  tug  “Pawtucket,”  and  the 
big  freighter  “Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,”  were  among  the  more  conspicuous. 

When  everybody  was  watching  the  approach  of  the  Russians  their  launch 
crashed  into  the  sloop  “Nellie  H.,”  with  about  forty  passengers,  most  of  them 
young  women.  She  was  owned  by  Captain  Fred  Hart  of  Northport  and  had  been 
chartered  for  the  day  by  James  S.  Lawson  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Harvey  Field  also  were  aboard. 

A  serious  collision  was  averted  by  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the  launch’s 
steersman.  He  pushed  the  helm  hard  to  starboard,  and  the  sloop’s  bowsprit 
merely  grazed  the  canopy  of  the  launch.  The  sloop  rocked,  but  after  one  gasp 
the  young  folk  aboard  began  to  smile.  M.  Witte  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  as 
if  he  would  apologize;  but  the  fault,  if  any,  lay  with  the  launch’s  skipper. 

At  the  time  the  “Nellie  H.”  was  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
“Mayflower.” 

The  other  incident  was  an  order  from  the  President  to  a  launch  to  keep 
off.  As  he  was  being  saluted  around  2 :40  o’clock  and  Commander  Winslow  was 
at  the  head  of  the  “Mayflower’s”  gangplank  standing  at  attention  with  his  right 
hand  raised  to  his  chapeau,  a  handsome  figure,  the  newspaper  launch  inadvertently 
passed  between  him  and  the  President’s  line  of  vision.  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  active 
command  of  the  situation  and  shouted:  “Get  back!  Get  back!” 

The  skipper  of  the  “Evada”  got  rattled  and  did  not  act  in  time  to  prevent 
an  interference  with  the  exchange  of  perfect  salutes  between  the  captain  of  the 
“Mayflower”  and  the  “President.” 

The  salutes  annoyed  those  who  were  too  close,  such  was  the  concussion, 
Before  the  first  salute  to  the  President  was  fired,  an  officer  of  the  “Mayflower” 
went  to  the  gangway  and  advised  the  skipper  of  the  handsome  steam  yacht  “Alice” 
that  she  had  better  move  away  if  she  did  not  want  her  windows  smashed.  The 
hint  was  taken  without  delay. 

A  deadlock  ensued  at  Portsmouth  over  three  principal  Japanese  proposals : 
Russia  to  reimburse  Japan  for  the  cost  of  the  war;  interned  Russian  warships 
in  Chinese  and  American  ports  to  be  deliverd  to  Japan;  Russian  naval  power 
in  Asiatic  waters  to  be  restricted. 

When  the  deadlock  appeared  to  be  insoluble,  President  Roosevelt  summoned 
Baron  Rosen  to  Oyster  Bay,  and  later  called  in  Baron  Kaneko,  whose  unofficial 
position  in  America  concealed  large  powers  reposed  in  him  confidentially  by 
the  Japanese  Emperor.  Mr.  Roosevelt  then  communicated  directly  with  the 
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Emperors  of  both  belligerent  nations.  Imperial  councils  were  held  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Tokio.  This  resulted  in  a  waiver  by  the  Japanese  at  the  Emperor’s 
command  of  the  indemnity  demanded  and  an  agreement  to  divide  Sakhelin. 
Japan  already  had  receded  from  her  demand  for  a  limitation  of  Russia’s  sea  power 
in  the  East.  Witte  had  gained  his  point :  “Not  a  kopek  for  indemnity !” 

The  peace  was  signed  on  September  5th  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Portsmouth, 
and  it  is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION  * 

1853-1924 

In  response  to  a  call  issued  by  six  young  men  of  Brooklyn,  three  hundred 
young  men  assembled  in  the  Second  Congregational  Church  on  Bridge  Street 
near  Myrtle  Avenue,  on  the  evening  of  June  9,  1853,  and  organized  the  Brooklyn 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  That  organization  is  now  known  as  the 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  During  the  seventy- 
one  years  since  that  meeting  it  has  grown  much.  It  now  has  eighteen  branches 
in  the  two  boroughs  besides  four  boys’  camps.  It  has  a  membership  of  14,306 
men  and  2,836  boys  and  each  year  serves  about  37,000  other  boys  and  men  beyond 
its  membership.  To  it  has  been  entrusted  property  and  building  funds  valued 
at  $4,248,858,  and  endowment  funds  of  $410,870.  On  its  board  of  trustees,  board 
of  directors  and  committees  of  management  it  has  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
representative  Christian  business  and  professional  men,  who  with  over  one 
thousand  other  volunteer  workers,  both  men  and  boys,  render  service  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  It  has  an  employed  force  of  more  than  one  hundred  secretaries, 
besides  over  five  hundred  other  employees.  In  an  editorial  in  1918,  “The 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle”  said : 

The  buildings  swarm  with  young  men  of  the  type  which  twenty  years  ago  was  to  be 
found  hanging  about  billiard  rooms,  bar-rooms,  restaurants  and  resorts  at  which  “life”  was 
to  be  studied  at  first  hand.  The  crowd  in  the  Association  building  does  not  look  quite  as 
its  predecessors  in  the  other  places  looked ;  the  complexions  are  clearer  and  the  eyes  look 
at  you  straighter,  but  they  are  the  same  young  fellows  beginning  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world  and  wanting  something  to  do  with  their  evenings.  The  Association  has  given  them 
recreation  under  cleaner  surroundings,  and  it  has  made  them  like  the  new  conditions  better 
than  the  old.  Considering  the  curiosity  and  folly  of  youth,  that  change  of  attitude  is  a 
triumph  of  practical  righteousness. 

Factors  in  the  Association’s  Growth — The  growth  of  the  Association 
since  that  memorable  June  evening  in  1853  has  been  due  to  several  factors.  Of 
these  the  most  important  has  been  the  need  of  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  in 
population.  In  1853,  Brooklyn  had  a  population  of  150,000.  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
now  have  a  population  of  almost  3,000,000.  The  following  brief  descriptions 
given  in  1903  may  help  visualize  the  Brooklyn  of  1853 : 

“I  recall  that  Fulton,  Tillary,  Washington  and  Johnson  Streets  composed  a  square 
and  that  on  it  was  a  large  frame  colonial  residence  with  improved  lawns,  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Another  square  was  formed  by  Fulton,  Smith,  Willoughby  and  Lawrence 
Streets.  On  this  was  the  Willoughby  mansion,  also  surrounded  with  lawns,  trees  and 

"The  information  given  in  this  historical  summary  is  based  upon  the  Annual  Reports  issued  by  the 
Association  from  1854  to  1924  and  upon  “Fifty  Years  in  Brooklyn,”  issued  by  the  Association  in  1903. 

From  these  publications  I  have  quoted  at  length. — H.  W.  NORTHCOTT. 
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shrubbery.  There  were  two  old  Dutch  farmhouses  on  Fulton  Street  below  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Flatbush  Avenue.  There  were  two  country  roads — Flatbush  and  Kings  High¬ 
way,  the  latter  now  Fifth  Avenue.  Nearly  all  the  stores  were  below  the  City  Hall.  Cows  were 
pastured  in  a  large  plot  on  the  corner  of  Willow  and  Pierrepont  Streets.  Swine  were 
allowed  to  roam  in  the  streets  down  to  the  business  center.  Fulton  Street  from  Bridge  Street 
east  was  a  country  road.  At  the  junction  of  Fulton  Street  and  Flatbush  Avenue  was  the 
Jackson  farm  where  the  boys  played  ball.” 

Another  reason  for  the  strength  of  the  Association  is  that  it  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  able  and  representative  Christian  laymen  whose  seasoned  judgment 
has  guided  its  affairs  and  whose  loyalty  to  the  community  and  the  Association 
has  carried  it  through  times  of  stress  and  emergency.  The  six  young  men  who 
issued  the  call  for  the  organization  meeting  were  Andrew  A.  Smith,  Robert  S. 
Slocum,  John  E.  Hanford,  Robert  T.  Thorne,  D.  Willis  James,  and  Charles  W. 
Bleecker.  They  were  representative  young  laymen  of  Brooklyn  churches  of  that 
time  and  some  of  them  later  won  conspicuous  success  in  the  business  world. 
Bound  up  with  the  record  of  the  Association’s  growth  from  that  time  to  this 
are  the  names  of  other  able  men  of  whom  O.  Vincent  Coffin,  Robert  Fulton 
Cutting,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Charles  M.  Pratt,  Alanson  Trask,  Frederick  B. 
Schenck,  Daniel  W.  McWilliams,  Edwin  Packard,  Samuel  Rowland,  William 
McCarroll,  David  A.  Boody,  Frank  S.  Jones,  Alfred  C.  Bedford,  Frederic  B. 
Pratt,  James  H.  Post,  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  and  Frank  C.  Munson  are  representative. 
For  the  period  of  twenty-two  years  from  1898  to  1920,  Edward  P.  Lyon  was 
president  of  the  Association,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  a  very  great  service. 

The  Association  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had  the  approval  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Brooklyn.  The  meeting  of  June  9,  1853, 
at  which  the  Association  was  organized  was  held  in  the  Second  Congregational 
Church.  By  September  15th,  six  more  meetings  to  perfect  the  organization  had 
been  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  first  public 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  then  new  Reformed  Church  on  the 
Heights,  October  25,  1853,  at  which  the  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  endorsements  voiced  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  Methodist  Episcopal;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welch,  Baptist;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  Dutch  Reformed;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Canfield,  Episcopal,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  Presbyterian.  Throughout  the  intervening  years  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  profited  greatly  by  the  counsel  and  co-operation  given  by  the  ministers 
of  Brooklyn  of  whom  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Lyman  Abbott,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  Nehemiah  Boynton,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Newell  Dwight  Hillis, 
and  John  Howard  Melish  are  representative.  Any  review  of  the  Association’s 
growth  should  mention  the  work  of  the  general  secretaries  who  have  labored  for 
the  boys  and  young  men  of  Brooklyn  and  of  Queens.  Among  these,  Thomas  J. 
Wilkie,  Edwin  F.  See  and  John  W.  Cook  gave  unusual  leadership. 

Another  factor  which  has  been  fundamental  in  the  success  of  the  Association 
might  be  termed  its  business  basis.  The  members  themselves  have  paid  most  of 
the  cost  of  operation.  Large  sums  have  been  given  for  new  buildings,  but  those 
who  used  the  buildings  have  paid  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  the  balance  being  secured  yearly  in  contributions*. 
The  Association  has  thus  shown  that  it  is  a  safe  custodian  of  large  gifts  for 
buildings.  Contributions  made  to  its  endowment  fund  have  also  been  carefully 
invested,  so  that  every  dollar  of  the  $410,870  given  to  that  fund  is  intact  and 
earning  an  income  which  helps  in  the  maintenance  of  the  work  and  in  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  new  areas. 

A  high  standard  of  business  practice  has  also  characterized  the  current  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  The  Association  has  been  careful  to  meet  promptly  its  financial 
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obligations.  Adequate  records  have  been  kept  and  financial  statements  carefully 
prepared  each  month.  Twice  a  year  its  books  have  been  audited  by  independent 
auditors.  In  a  survey  made  by  the  International  Committee  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  with  a  view  of  deciding  on  the  best 
methods  in  Association  accounting,  the  Brooklyn  practice  was  quite  generally 
adopted. 

Good  business  practice  has  been  followed  because  it  is  a  good  thing  in  itself 
and  also  because  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  This  has  been  emphasized  in  connection 
with  the  fees  charged  for  the  use  of  privileges.  The  Association  is  not  primarily 
interested  in  selling  privileges.  Its  primary  interest  is  to  train  boys  and  young 
men  for  larger  tasks  and  unselfish  living.  It  charges  fees  in  order  to  develop  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence  and  in  order  that  the  one  using  privileges 
may  meet  his  share  of  their  cost. 

Another  element  which  has  made  for  stability  and  progress  has  been  the 
relation  between  the  Association  and  its  various  branches.  The  Association  has 
a  board  of  trustees  which  holds  title  to  all  its  property,  and  a  board  of  directors 
which  has  authority  in  all  matters  of  administration,  including  program  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  maintenance  and  for  new  buildings.  Both  of  these  boards  are 
composed  of  well  known  business  men.  Each  of  the  branches  has  a  committee 
of  management  composed  of  representative  men  of  its  own  area,  or  of  men  who 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  class  of  men  served  by  the  branch.  The  com¬ 
mittees  of  management  are  appointed  yearly  by  the  board  of  directors.  The 
administration  and  promotion  of  the  work  of  each  branch  is  left  largely  to  its 
committee  of  management,  thus  making  for  local  autonomy  and  responsiveness  to 
local  sentiment.  The  board  of  directors  is  equally  interested  in  all  of  the  branches 
and  gives  them  counsel  and  co-operation  according  to  their  needs.  Strength  and 
flexibility  have  resulted  from  this  plan,  which  is  known  as  the  Metropolitan  plan 
of  organization. 

The  Association  would  also  acknowledge  the  great  part  which  women 
have  had  in  its  development.  As  stated  elsewhere,  from  1859  to  1865,  they  were 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership,  their  presence  having  a  refining 
influence  and  their  fees  being  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  treasury.  As  mem¬ 
bers  of  ladies'  auxiliaries,  of  women’s  committees,  of  mothers’  clubs  and  as 
individuals,  they  have  continued  to  render  a  vast  amount  of  service  which  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Association’s  program.  They  have  raised  money 
for  current  expenses,  for  building  funds,  and  also  for  the  war  work  funds,  their 
service  in  this  respect  being  exceptional.  The  present  buildings  of  the  Central 
Branch,  the  Merchant  Seamen’s  Branch,  the  Navy  Branch,  and  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Branch,  are  the  results  of  gifts  by  wealthy  women,  while  the  building 
funds  of  other  branches  have  received  large  contributions  from  generous  women. 
The  Association  has  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  part  which  women  have 
had  in  its  history. 

There  is  much  similarity  in  the  needs  of  men,  and  the  Association’s  program 
has  been  easily  adapted  to  men  of  special  groups.  Railroad  men  are  served  at 
Long  Island  City;  there  is  work  for  soldiers  at  Fort  Hamilton  and  at  Fort  Totten; 
the  Navy  Branch  on  Sands  Street  is  for  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  Navy; 
the  Carlton  Avenue  Branch  is  especially  for  colored  boys  and  men ;  the  Green- 
point  Branch,  the  Bush  Terminal  Branch  and  the  Long  Island  City  Industrial 
Branch  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  men  employed  in  the  industries 
at  those  points.  The  Merchant  Seamen’s  Branch  is  especially  for  the  men  of 
the  merchant  marine.  These  branches  are  in  addition  to  the  ten  other  so- 
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called  city  branches  which  have  been  established  throughout  Brooklyn  and 
Queens. 

Distinctive  Service — Since  its  establishment  in  1853,  the  Brooklyn  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  made  several  distinctive  contributions  to  the  general  Association  move¬ 
ment  and  to  the  community  at  large.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  value 
of  physical  training.  On  June  3,  1856,  a  special  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  “propriety”  of  establishing  a  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the 
Association.  The  president’s  reports  of  1856  and  1857  emphasized  the  value  of 
a  gymnasium  and  bowling  alleys  in  promoting  physical  manhood  and  in  attracting 
young  men.  The  report  of  1856  was  commended  by  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  formerly 
director  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  as  the  best  presen¬ 
tation  in  Association  literature  of  the  need  of  the  city  boy  for  physical  training. 
In  1859,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  a  layman,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium  and  it  was  proposed  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  by  selling  shares 
at  ten  dollars  each.  The  plan  might  have  succeeded  but  for  the  intervention  of 
the  Civil  War. 

In  1875,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Brooklyn  Association,  Dwight  L.  Moody  and 
Ira  D.  Sanlcey,  the  evangelists,  conducted  meetings  in  the  Brooklyn  Rink.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  their  great  work  in  America.  A  Gospel  tent  was  afterwards 
secured  by  the  Association,  and  erected  on  Union  Street,  near  Ninth  Avenue,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  main  entrance  to  Prospect  Park.  This  tent  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  eight  hundred,  and  in  it  were  held  a  number  of  services  on  Sunday 
and  during  the  week  until  1879,  when  a  Gospel  pavilion,  a  more  permanent 
octagonal  structure  capable  of  seating  about  six  hundred,  was  erected  on  Flatbush 
Avenue,  also  near  the  main  entrance  to  Prospect  Park.  The  services  in  the  tent 
were  supplemented  by  open  air  meetings  at  Atlantic  Dock  on  Coney  Island,  and 
in  co-operation  with  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  at  Mozart 
Garden.  Moody  and  Sankey  made  a  lasting  impress  upon  the  life  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  as  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  pre¬ 
viously  had  made  a  lasting  impress  upon  them.  At  the  close  of  the  meetings  in 
the  Rink,  Mr.  Moody,  having  learned  of  the  crippled  condition  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  called  for  a  thank  offering  from  those  who  had  been  helped  by  these  services. 
This  appeal  resulted  in  securing  the  sum  of  $9,258.38  from  13,743  contributors. 
Several  gave  jewels  which  were  sold  at  good  prices.  It  was  believed  that  this 
assistance  saved  the  life  of  the  Association  at  this  time. 

Special  attention  to  Bible  study  was  given  by  Edwin  F.  See  who  was  general 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  from  1886  to  1906.  He  was  the  author 
of  “The  Teaching  of  Bible  Classes”  and  as  this  book  is  used  as  a  text  book  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training  colleges  and  by  the  Associations  of  North  America  in 
training  teachers,  his  influence  extended  far  beyond  Brooklyn.  A  tablet  erected 
at  the  Central  Branch  building  in  1912  bears  these  words: 

IN  MEMORY  OF 
EDWIN  FRANCIS  SEE 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 
BROOKLYN  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  LEADER  IN  CHRISTIAN  WORK  FOR 

YOUNG  MEN 

ESPECIALLY  IN  BIBLE  STUDY,  HE  INSPIRED  HIS  GENERATION 
WITH  HIGH  IDEALS  AND  ILLUSTRATED  THEM 
BY  RARE  WISDOM,  HUMILITY  AND  STRENGTH 
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The  foreign  work  of  the  Associations  of  North  America  which  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  the  boys  and  young  men  in  eighty  cities  of  eighteen  countries  was  stimulated 
in  1889  by  the  vision  and  generosity  of  D.  W.  McWilliams  who  made  possible 
a  tour  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  Robert  P.  Wilder  in 
the  interest  of  the  foreign  work.  Since  1889,  when  the  foreign  work  of  the 
North  American  Associations  was  started,  the  Brooklyn  Association  has  co¬ 
operated  in  this  world  program.  Men  from  the  Brooklyn  staff  have  gone  to 
the  foreign  field  and  each  year  an  average  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
has  been  secured  by  the  Brooklyn  Association  in  aid  of  that  work  whose  re¬ 
sults  have  been  effective  and  far  reaching. 

Since  November,  1904,  the  men’s  conferences  of  the  Bedford  Branch  have 
had  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  many  thousands  of  people.  During  the  first 
season  fifteen  meetings  were  held  with  an  average  attendance  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-six.  Since  then,  about  twenty-six  meetings  have  been  held  each  year, 
each  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  1,000  men.  The  first  meeting  in  1904 
was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church.  Among  the  prominent  men  who  have  addressed  the  meetings  are, 
Ex-President  William  H.  Taft,  Anthony  Comstock,  Judge  Ben  Lindsay,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Editor  of  the  Toronto 
“Globe,”  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  many  others.  Since  1913  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman  has  addressed  the  majority  of  the  meetings  and  has  become  known  as 
the  Conference  speaker.  Beginning  with  Sunday,  January  7,  1923,  the  entire 
program  and  address  have  been  broadcast  each  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Station  WEAF,  to  an  audience  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  country  estimated  at  more  than  a  million.  From  this 
audience  more  than  a  thousand  letters  of  appreciation  are  received  each  week. 
The  “Brooklyn  Eagle”  also  has  given  a  full  report  of  these  meetings  in  its 
Monday  evening  edition,  thereby  extending  their  influence  to  many  thousands 
more. 

The  experience  of  secretaries  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  has  also  been 
used  to  help  other  organizations  which  serve  young  men.  This  was  noticeably 
true  during  the  World  War  when  John  W.  Cook,  General  Secretary,  and  J.  C. 
Armstrong,  Associate  General  Secretary,  each  served  almost  four  months  as 
campaign  directors  in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  to  raise  funds  for  service 
to  men  under  arms.  Under  Mr.  Cook  as  Director  of  the  Eastern  Region  the 
sum  of  $85,000,000  was  secured  toward  the  $205,000,000,  given  by  the  entire 
nation.  In  addition  to  the  portion  given  to  the  National  War  Work  Council  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  the  money  was  distributed  to  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
The  American  Library  Association,  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  and 
the  Salvation  Army.  Workers  from  all  of  these  organizations  combined  to  make 
the  campaign  successful.  Mr.  Armstrong  and  C.  W.  Dietrich,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Central  Branch,  were  made  available  to  conduct  financial  campaigns 
for  the  Red  Cross — Mr.  Armstrong  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Diet- 
rich  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Three  Historical  Periods — The  history  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods.  Of  these  the  first  was  from  1853  to  1885,  the 
second  from  1885  to  1910  and  the  third  from  1910  to  1924. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  first  period  the  Association  was  developing 
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its  program  and  finding  its  place  in  the  world.  During  this  time  its  home  was  in 
rented  rooms  and  floors.  On  January  1,  1867,  the  first  General  Secretary  was 
employed.  The  period  ended  with  the  completion  of  its  first  building  in  1885, 
and  in  the  raising  in  that  year  of  its  first  endowment  fund  of  $152,443. 

The  second  period  from  1885  to  1910  was  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  from  one  branch  to  eleven,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Metropolitan 
form  of  organization  in  1896,  by  the  extension  of  the  work  to  soldiers  and 
sailors,  to  railway  men  and  to  colored  men,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  first 
boys’  camps.  New  buildings  were  erected  for  the  26th  Ward,  Eastern  District, 
Bedford,  Greenpoint,  Railroad  and  Navy  branches.  From  1886  to  1906  Edwin 
F.  See  was  the  General  Secretary. 

During  the  third  period,  from  1910  to  1924,  there  was  a  further  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  endowment  and  in  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Association, 
of  which  the  new  building  for  the  Central  Branch  completed  in  1915  was  the 
most  outstanding.  The  Bush  Terminal,  Merchant  Seamen’s,  Long  Island  City 
Industrial,  New  Utrecht,  Jamaica,  Flushing  and  Flatbush  branches  were  added, 
also  Camp  Pratt  and  Camp  Carlton.  Contributions  of  $232,560,  were  made  to 
the  endowment  fund.  The  period  was  also  marked  by  service  to  men  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  during  the  World  War,  and  by  the  change  in  the  title  to  “The 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association”  in  1924.  John  W 
Cook  was  the  General  Secretary  during  this  period. 

The  Association’s  First  Home — The  first  home  of  the  Association  was  in 
a  room  twenty-six  by  fifty-five  feet,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Washington 
Building,  Court  and  Joralemon  Streets.  The  room  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  for  a  reading  room  and  the  other  for  a  conversation  room.  To 
this  was  added  later  a  room  for  board  and  committee  meetings  on  the  same 
floor,  while  the  monthly  meetings  were  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  later  in  other  neighboring  churches.  The  rooms 
in  the  Washington  Building  were  opened  on  December  20,  1853,  and  were 
accessible  to  young  men  from  four  to  ten  P.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  until 
November,  1855,  when  they  were  opened  for  the  entire  day  and  evening. 

The  work  of  the  Association  as  planned  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
seems  to  have  been  five-fold:  (1)  The  library  and  reading  room.  The  library 
was  at  first  largely  made  up  of  books  presented  by  the  members  or  friends  of 
the  Association.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  department  of  the  Association’s  ac¬ 
tivities  gave  the  name  to  the  first  executive  officer,  wiho  was  called  the  Librar¬ 
ian.  (2)  Lectures.  A  course  of  four  lectures  on  “Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land” 
was  delivered  before  the  Association  during  the  months  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1854,  in  the  Brooklyn  Athenaeum  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson  of  New 
York.  These  were  followed  in  the  succeeding  winter  by  two  courses  of  four 
lectures  each,  the  one  by  representative  clergymen,  the  other  by  ex-President 
Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  on  “The  Religious  Bearings  of  Geology,”  and 
these  in  the  following  winter  by  two  courses  of  four  lectures  each,  the  first  by 
William  M.  Thackeray  on  the  “Four  Georges  of  England,”  the  other  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  the  blind  preacher,  on  “Western  Life.”  During  sub¬ 
sequent  winters  there  appeared  on  the  lecture  platform  of  the  Association  such 
men  as  George  William  Curtis,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  John  B.  Gough  (who 
was  repeatedly  re-engaged),  and  the  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Differences  of 
opinion  existed  among  the  membership  as  to  the  character  of  the  lectures,  and 
the  question  was  raised  whether  any  other  than  lectures  of  a  strictly  religious 
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nature  should  be  given,  but  the  many-sided  character  of  the  Association 
as  it  now  exists  was  foreshadowed  in  the  wise  decision  of  the  Managers, 
that  not  only  the  spiritual,  but  equally  the  social  and  intellectual  wants  of 
young  men  should  be  provided  for.  (3)  Monthly  Meetings.  These  were 
representative  gatherings  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends, 
and  were  largely  attended.  The  program  was  distinctly  literary,  an  essay 
being  read  at  each  meeting.  Among  the  early  essayists  were  the  three 
brothers  of  the  Abbott  family,  Benjamin  V.,  Austin  and  Lyman  (the  last  named 
speaker  on  “Doctrines  and  Duty”  or,  “The  Creed  not  the  Only  Test  of  Christian 
Character”).  (4)  Devotional  Meetings.  These  were  held  monthly.  While  not 
largely  attended  during  these  early  years  they  were  held  with  regularity,  and 
were  regarded  as  being  essential  in  reviving  the  spiritual  ardor  of  the  members. 
(5)  Sunday  Evening  Sermons.  For  a  period  of  six  years  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  sermons  for  young  men  was  preached  during  the  winter  season  in  the 
various  churches  of  the  city  by  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  Spear,  and  others.  During  the  later  years  of  financial 
stress  these  services  came  to  be  associated  with  the  opportunity  for  securing 
collections  for  the  support  of  the  Association. 

The  subject  of  conducting  Mission  Sunday  Schools  was  considered  as  early 
as  March  21,  1854,  at  which  time  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  pledges  its  aid  to  the 
cause  of  Mission  Sunday  Schools. 

“Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  constituted  to  give  direction  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  in  this  behalf.” 

It  was  not  until  September,  1857,  however,  that  a  Sunday  School  was  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  at  the  Nursery  at  Flat  bush,  and  another 
in  October,  1858,  at  the  Truant  Home.  These  were  continued  with  much  zeal 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  October,  1857,  the  stringency  of  the  times  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  relief  work  which  was  continued  for  two  winters,  and  later 
at  long  intervals.  To  these  were  added,  in  1858,  preaching  services  in  “The 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Flatbush,”  which  was  the  forerunner  of  similar  serv¬ 
ices  and  prayer-meetings  in  other  public  institutions  and  in  mission  chapels.  This 
work,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics — a  name 
that  was  afterwards  changed  to  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Evangelization — 
was  entered  in  the  reports  of  the  Association  under  the  caption  of  “Aggressive 
Work,”  and  was  done  notwithstanding  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
organizations  established  for  the  conduct  of  these  specific  kinds  of  work. 

Contrary  to  the  earlier  and  later  policy  of  the  Association  also,  women  were 
invited  in  1855  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings,  and  in  1859  to  become  Asso¬ 
ciation  members,  and  to  partake  as  such  of  all  the  privileges,  the  argument  being 
used  that  the  library  and  reading  room  would  be  largely  patronized  by  them, 
and  that  their  refining  influences  would  be  felt  in  the  social  meetings.  This 
privilege  continued  to  be  accorded  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
during  which  time  women  played  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Association,  at  one  time  numbering  twelve  hundred  in  its  membership,  at¬ 
tracted  doubtless  by  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  library.  The  Brooklyn 
Association  was  among  the  last  in  the  American  group  to  withdraw  the  privilege 
of  membership  from  women;  and  only  did  so  as  the  experience  of  the  Associa¬ 
tions  at  large  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  work  by  young  men  for  young 
men. 
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The  expenses  of  the  Association  during  the  years  1853  and  1854  were  $2,105. 
Thereafter,  the  amount  ranged  from  $2,739,  which  were  the  expenses  of  the 
following  year,  to  $1,285.  The  effect  of  the  business  panic  of  1857  is  seen  in 
the  decreased  expenses  and  donations  of  the  following  year.  The  membership 
beginning  with  two  hundred  and  seven  was  increased  to  seven  hundred  and  two 
by  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  then,  by  a  natural  reaction,  fell  to  about 
five  hundred,  at  which  point  it  was  maintained  during  almost  all  of  this  period. 

Andrew  A.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  meetings  for  organization,  was  elected 
the  first  president,  and  served  for  almost  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
James  McGee,  George  A.  Bell  and  John  M.  Doubleday,  each  of  whom  filled  the 
office  for  a  year.  While  in  the  early  history  of  the  Association  the  responsible 
librarian  was  oftentimes  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  from  November 
1,  1853,  there  was  an  executive  officer  of  the  Association  designated  as  the 
Librarian,  and  devoting  a  proportion  or  all  of  his  time  to  the  Association.  The 
first  of  these  was  James  P.  Root,  who,  beginning  on  the  date  indicated  above, 
served  the  Association  in  the  evenings,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  rooms.  Pliny 
Fiske  Warner  was  the  first  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  served  as  its  librarian  between  October,  1855,  and  June,  1856. 

The  Second  Home — On  April  28,  1859,  the  Association  took  possession 
of  its  new  rooms  in  the  building  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  182  Washington 
Street,  near  Concord  Street.  In  1863,  with  the  lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  building,  the  privileges  of  the  Hall  were  secured  for  six  evenings  in  the 
year. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  the  Brooklyn  Association 
immediately  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  neighboring  camps  and  gain  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  feasibility  of  holding  religious  services,  this  committee 
in  turn  engaging  a  representative  to  visit  the  camps  in  their  behalf.  Delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  a  convention  in  New  York,  which  had  its  inception 
with  Association  men,  and  which  eventuated  in  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission,  on  the  Central  Committee  of  which,  composed 
of  twelve  members,  Brooklyn  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Eels.  By 
action  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  members  who  became  in  arrears  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  while  absent  in  the  defence  of  their  country  were  retained  on  the 
roll. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Association  between  1859  and  1865  were:  Henry 
H.  Lloyd,  Robert  Speir  Bussing,  James  M.  Ives,  O.  Vincent  Coffin,  Charles  A. 
Righter  and  William  Edsall,  each  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  serving 
a  single  term  of  one  year. 

The  Third  Home — On  September  7,  1865,  the  Association  threw  open  to 
the  public  its  rooms  in  the  building,  80-82  Fulton  Avenue,  on  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Gallatin  Place.  Here  it  had  secured  a  lease  for  five  years  of  two 
stories,  each  with  a  floor  space  of  forty-five  by  seventy-five  feet.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  had  now  broken  away  from  its  early  policy  of  having  a  room  of  small 
dimensions  simply  for  reading  and  library  purposes,  and  holding  meetings  in  the 
lecture  room  of  some  neighboring  church.  Thereafter,  the  regular  meetings 
and  ordinary  courses  of  lectures  were  held  in  its  own  rooms.  The  membership 
immediately  increased  from  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  1,254,  a  number 
that  had  increased  by  1,867  to  4,666  (of  whom  1,200  were  women). 

On  May  8,  1869,  the  Association  was  incorporated  under  an  act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  Brooklyn  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.”  Under 
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this  Act  of  Incorporation,  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  changed 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  years  between  1865  and  1872  saw  the  beginnings  of  several  permanent 
phases  of  Association  activity.  During  this  time,  the  Reception  Committee  was 
organized,  the  Employment  and  Boarding  House  work  inaugurated  as  bureaus, 
the  Literary  Society  established,  calisthenics,  the  forerunner  of  the  gymnasium, 
introduced,  the  first  General  Secretary  employed  under  another  designation,  the 
real  beginning  of  the  educational  work,  comprising  a  variety  of  evening  classes, 
made,  and  the  first  genuine  Bible  class  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association  com¬ 
menced. 

The  President’s  report  for  the  year  ending  May  14,  1867,  made  this  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

“The  frequency  and  importance  of  our  meetings,  the  number  of  visitors  daily 
calling  and  requiring  attention  at  our  rooms,  the  correspondence  and  the  multiplying 
details  that  needed  constant  care  and  supervision,  and  more  than  all,  the  proposed  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  seemed  sufficient  reasons  for  the  employment  of  a  competent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  person  who  could  devote  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association.” 

Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Managers  engaged  a  Chaplain  and  Actuary,  whose 
labors  began  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  executive  officer  so  appointed  was  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Bulkley,  who  was  the  forerunner  of  the  General  Secretaries  who 
have  since  served  the  Association.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  Chaplain  and  Actuary  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Rust,  who  was  in  turn  suc¬ 
ceeded  during  the  early  part  of  1868  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Martin  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  Chaplain. 

The  Fourth  Home — The  active  campaign  for  a  building  of  its  own  which 
the  Association  commenced  in  1870,  while  not  successful  in  accomplishing  the 
result  sought  for  ($80,000  towards  the  $250,000  required  being  subscribed)  was, 
nevertheless,  fruitful  in  bringing  about  the  erection  of  a  building  especially 
adapted  to  its  needs  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fulton  Avenue  and  Gallatin 
Place,  directly  opposite  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Association  up  to  this  time. 
By  an  arrangement  with  John  French  the  Association  was  able  to  rent  for  five 
years,  at  $4,500  per  annum,  all  the  stories  above  the  ground  floor  of  two  four- 
story  buildings,  and  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  adjoining  building.  These 
rooms  were  opened  in  September,  1872.  Here  the  Association  had  not  only  more 
commodious  quarters  than  in  the  premises  previously  occupied  by  it,  but  also  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  hall.  It  was,  therefore,  probably  as  well  housed  as  it  could 
have  been  in  any  rented  quarters. 

Succeeding  Dr.  Cochran  in  the  Presidency  came  Messrs.  Tasker  H.  Marvin, 
John  P.  Adams  and  Charles  H.  Dillingham.  The  Rev.  William  M.  Martin  re¬ 
signed  as  Chaplain  and  Superintendent  in  1875. 

The  years  between  1880  and  1885  were  most  fruitful  for  the  future  of  the 
Brooklyn  Association.  During  this  time  Daniel  W.  McWilliams,  Andrew  L. 
Taylor,  R.  Fulton  Cutting  and  Edwin  Packard  filled  the  office  of  the  presidency. 
Thomas  J.  Wilkie  was  the  General  Secretary.  A  renewed  activity  characterized 
the  operations  of  the  Association  from  the  beginning  of  his  engagement.  The 
gymnasium  was  at  once  and  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  Brooklyn  As¬ 
sociation  as  a  part  of  its  work,  taking  the  place  of  the  Hall,  and  a  gymnasium 
instructor,  Prof.  J.  Douglas  Andrews,  secured  to  take  charge. 

Work  with  Boys — On  January  2,  1882,  a  fresh  start  was  made  in  work 
with  boys.  Since  July,  1881,  Sunday  evening  meetings  had  been  held  to  which 
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a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  boys  was  gathered  in,  but  owing  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  any  kind  of  order  among  them  but  little  good  was  ac¬ 
complished.  On  the  above  date  this  type  of  meeting  was  abandoned,  together 
with  the  Friday  night  entertainment  which  had  also  been  held  weekly.  A  strictly 
devotional  service  was  instituted  to  which  only  such  boys  were  admitted  as 
would  behave.  A  boys’  Bible  Class  was  held  each  Friday  evening.  A  weekly 
paper,  "The  Boys’  Companion,”  was  started.  Its  original  size  was  7y2  x  Sx/2 
inches.  After  three  weeks,  its  size  doubled,  in  which  form  it  was  published 
early  in  October,  when  another  enlargement  was  made.  In  September  it  was 
decided  that  the  boys  should  have  rooms  for  themselves  and  two  rooms  were 
fitted  up  in  the  gallery  of  the  gymnasium  which  were  opened  October  20, 
with  an  entertainment  by  the  boys.  The  rooms  were  provided  with  piano,  games 
and  reading  matter,  and  were  open  each  night  except  Sunday.  Outings  to  points 
of  interest  were  taken  every  Saturday  through  the  summer.  About  one  hundred 
boys  were  enrolled  at  this  time.  From  that  time  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 
the  quality  and  volume  of  the  Association’s  work  with  boys. 

The  First  Building — A  great  stimulus  to  the  project  to  secure  a  building 
was  given  in  1882  by  the  offer  of  Frederick  Marquand  to  contribute  $100,000 
on  condition  that  $200,000  additional  should  be  secured,  but  any  efforts  that 
were  put  forth  for  the  raising  of  the  additional  amount  were  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Marquand  a  few  months  later.  However,  in 
the  early  part  of  1883  Alanson  Trask,  D.  W.  McWilliams,  Henry  G.  Mar¬ 
quand  and  Virginia  M.  Monroe,  executors  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Marquand, 
offered  $200,000,  including  land  at  Bond  and  Fulton  Streets,  on  condition  that 
the  Association  should  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  $150,000  with  which  to 
maintain  the  building  by  January  1,  1885. 

The  Board  of  Directors  in  co-operation  with  the  special  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  A.  Augustus  Low  as  Chairman,  and  Edwin  Packard,  George  Foster  Pea¬ 
body,  Albro  J.  Newton,  Daniel  W.  McWilliams,  David  A.  Boody,  Henry  Dailey, 
Jr.,  and  Alanson  Trask,  succeeded  in  completing  the  endowment  fund  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1884.  Ground  for  the  new  building  was  broken  May  2,  1884. 
The  building  was  completed  within  sixteen  months  of  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  and  opened  on  September  29,  1885.  One  section  twenty  by  sixty- 
seven  feet,  four  stories  high  was  on  Fulton  Street.  In  the  rear  it  connected 
with  the  main  portion  of  the  building.  There  was  a  frontage  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  on  Bond  Street  with  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  On 
Hanover  Place  it  had  a  frontage  of  sixty  feet  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet.  The  cost  with  the  lots  was  about  $300,000.  After  long  and  arduous 
effort  the  Association  had  realized  its  dream  of  many  years.  It  had  a  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own  with  ample  provision  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  social  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  young  men  who  soon  thronged  its  rooms.  Brook¬ 
lyn  then,  as  now,  was  made  up  of  many  separate  communities  and  each  had 
observed  with  interest  the  provision  made  by  the  Association  for  the  young 
men  of  the  central  part  of  the  city.  This  interest  soon  led  to  action. 

THE  SECOND  PERIOD— 1885-1910 

The  Establishment  of  Branches — In  response  to  the  request  of  over  two 
hundred  young  men  of  the  Eastern  District,  a  Branch  was  opened  in  Yale 
Hall,  a  rented  building  at  131  South  Eighth  Street,  on  October  21,  1889.  In 
small  and  inadequate  quarters  it  maintained  a  vigorous  activity  through  gym- 
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nasium,  evening  classes,  religious  meetings  and  social  functions.  On  March 
14,  1889,  B.  H.  Howell,  a  resident  of  the  Eastern  District  for  many  years,  gave 
$20,000  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Building  Fund  for  this  branch.  Before  the  East¬ 
ern  District  Branch  had  been  organized,  a  similar  petition  was  received  from 
the  young  men  of  the  Bedford  section  for  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  at 
that  point.  This  petition  was  granted,  and  on  October  1,  1890,  the  building  at 
420  Gates  Avenue  was  opened.  Later,  a  fully  equipped  gymnasium  was 
erected  adjacent  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 

During  the  ensuing  twelve  years,  or  until  1902,  the  Association  gave  its  energy 
to  the  administration  of  the  work  at  these  three  points  and  to  the  establishment 
of  other  branches. 

In  1899  a  number  of  young  men  conceived  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  Association  in  the  Prospect  Park  section  of  Brooklyn.  This  led  to 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  signed  by  over  five  hundred  persons  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association,  asking  that  a  branch  be  established  “south  of 
Union  Street  between  First  and  Ninth  Avenues.”  As  a  result  of  this  interest,  the 
Prospect  Park  Branch  was  organized  and  a  Committee  of  Managment  appointed 
with  Mr.  Seth  W.  Fox  as  Chairman.  Under  his  leadership  $6,000  was  raised, 
$3,000  of  this  being  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  other  $3,000  for 
the  first  year’s  current  expenses.  The  building  at  362  Ninth  Street  was  rented 
and  the  branch  formally  opened  there  on  October  1,  1891.  This  building  served 
the  purposes  of  the  Branch  until  January  1893,  when  the  main  building  of  the 
present  property,  at  359  Ninth  Street,  was  purchased.  In  the  early  part  of  1899, 
a  gymnasium  was  added  to  the  other  equipment  of  the  Branch  at  a  cost  of 
about  $20,000. 

As  a  result  of  an  invitation  extended  by  Ditmas  Jewell,  about  fifty  men 
representing  the  Twenty-sixth  Ward  met  at  his  home  on  October  6,  1890,  to 
confer  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Ward. 
On  February  12,  1891,  a  similar  gathering  was  held  at  the  home  of  William¬ 
son  Rapalje.  These  meetings  were  indicative  of  the  interest  which  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  part  of  Brooklyn  were  taking  in  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
of  the  Association.  As  a  result  of  this  interest  property  fifty  by  one  hundred 
feet  was  purchased  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Liberty  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenues  and  a  three-story  frame  building  erected  representing  an  outlay  of 
about  $30,000  and  the  branch  organized  on  November  5,  1893. 

A  Long  Island  College  Branch  was  established  at  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital  on  April  1,  1891.  For  a  portion  of  the  time  it  had  special  rooms  of  its 
own  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  but  as  permanent  quarters  could  not  be  secured 
outside  the  College  buildings  and  yet  convenient  to  them,  the  work  was  given  up 
in  1899. 

A  German  Branch  was  established  on  November  12,  1893  at  the  comer  of 
Graham  Avenue  and  Debevoise  Street  but  after  two  years  of  maintainance  ex¬ 
clusively  for  German  speaking  men,  the  idea  was  abandoned  and  the  work  was 
consolidated  with  the  Eastern  District  Branch  in  1895. 

The  war  with  Spain  which  brought  into  life  the  work  among  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  under  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 
suggested  also  the  establishment  of  a  branch  at  Fort  Hamilton,  to  and  from 
which  a  large  number  of  soldiers  were  coming  and  going  on  their  way  to  the 
scene  of  the  war.  This  branch  was  therefore  established  on  February  1st,  1899, 
in  a  small  portable  house,  the  property  of  the  Association,  and  was  afterward 
transferred  to  one  of  the  Government  buildings  under  the  general  authority 
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given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  A 
similar  organization  was  effected  at  Fort  Totten  on  March  10,  1902.  The 
establishment  of  a  work  among  the  colored  men  of  the  city  had  been  discussed 
as  early  as  1890.  In  1896,  a  temporary  secretary  was  employed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  securing  financial  support  for  such  a  branch,  but  it  was  not  until  May 
15,  1902,  that  the  colored  men  found  themselves  housed  in  a  building  of  their 
own  at  405  Carlton  Avenue,  presented  to  the  Association  for  their  use  by 
George  Foster  Peabody  at  a  cost  of  $7,500. 

The  success  of  the  Association’s  work  on  steam  railroads  suggested  the 
feasibility  of  similar  work  among  the  employees  of  the  street  railroads.  In 
November,  1901,  therefore,  J.  M.  Dudley,  the  first  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  Secretary  in  the  country  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  work  among 
street  railroad  men,  came  to  Brooklyn  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  As¬ 
sociation,  employed  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Company  to 
organize  a  work  among  its  employees.  The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Rail¬ 
road  Branch  was  organized  and  installed  on  July  1,  1903,  in  a  building  erected 
by  the  company  for  their  men  at  the  corner  of  Jamaica  Avenue  and  Gillen 
Place  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  Rather  than  limit  its  program,  the  Association 
withdrew  from  this  work  in  the  Fall  of  1904. 

An  Association  had  been  established  in  Greenpoint  in  1869.  This  Association 
went  out  of  existence  within  five  years,  and  in  1885  another  Association  was 
organized  with  a  property  of  its  own  valued  at  $12,000,  at  752  Manhattan  Avenue. 
After  maintaining  an  independent  activity  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years  under 
the  presidencies  of  John  W.  Cummings,  Dr.  J.  A.  Jenkins  and  Marvin  Briggs, 
it  became  a  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  on  April  1,  1903. 

The  Navy  Building — In  1901,  by  the  gift  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  to 
the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  a  building 
was  erected  at  167  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $500,000  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Naval  Branch  which  was  organized  on  March  1, 
1899.  A  gift  of  $340,000  by  Mrs.  Sage  to  the  International  Committee  made  pos¬ 
sible  an  addition  of  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet,  six  stories  high,  and  this 
was  finished  in  1908.  This  branch,  while  not  organically  related  to  the  Brooklyn 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  branches,  is, 
nevertheless,  affiliated  with  the  Brooklyn  Association  movement. 

The  Second  Large  Fund  for  Buildings — The  first  building  fund  of  $300,000 
made  possible  the  Central  Branch  building  at  Fulton  and  Bond  Streets  which  was 
finished  in  1885.  By,  the  spring  of  1902  it  was  evident  that  another  large  fund 
was  needed  in  order  to  provide  several  of  the  branches  with  larger  equipment  and 
to  pay  the  mortgage  indebtedness  on  others.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
inaugurate  a  Jubilee  Building  Fund  of  $600,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  payment  of  mortgages,  prior  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Association 
in  the  fall  of  1903.  ^A  committee  consisting  of  Daniel  W.  McWilliams,  Edwin 
Packard,  Frederic  B.  Pratt,  Samuel  Rowland,  William  C.  Redfield,  William 
McCarroll,  and  Henry  B.  Haigh  was  appointed.  The  objects  for  which  this  fund 
was  asked  were  as  follows : 
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New  building,  Eastern  District  Branch .  $250,000 

New  building,  Bedford  Branch  .  250,000 

New  building,  Greenpoint  Branch .  75,000 

Mortgages,  Prospect  Park  Branch .  16,700 

Mortgage,  Twenty-sixth  Ward  Branch .  10,000 


$601,700 

The  goal  was  later  increased  to  $800,700,  in  order  to  meet  additional  costs 
of  the  Bedford  and  Greenpoint  buildings.  By  December  30,  1905,  after  almost 
four  years  of  intense  effort,  the  full  amount  was  secured.  Included  in  the  total 
was  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  building  for  the 
Carlton  Avenue  Branch,  given  by  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  at  a  cost  of  $7,500, 
and  an  addition  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Branch  costing  $6,000,  were 
by-products  of  this  period. 

Death  of  Edwin  F.  See — On  July  18,  1906,  less  than  seven  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  fund  occurred  the  death  of  Edwin  F.  See,  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association,  whose  vision,  faith,  energy  and  optimism  had  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  success  of  that  undertaking.  When  he  came  to  the 
Association  from  a  successful  pastorate  in  Albany,  New  York,  the  work  in 
the  new  building  at  502  Fulton  Street  had  been  inaugurated  about  six  months, 
and  it  was  in  charge  of  that  work  that  he  first  served  as  the  executive  officer  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Later,  when  the  capacity  of  that  building  was  taxed  to 
its  utmost  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  one  building  could  not  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  young  men  of  so  large  a  city,  Mr.  See  led  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  branches,  and  then  represented  the  board  in 
charge  of  the  Central  Association  and  branches.  And  in  1896,  when  the 
Central  Association  became  a  branch,  he  became  General  Secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  organization. 

Harvey  L.  Simmons — Following  the  death  of  Mr.  See,  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Association  for  four  years  was  Harvey  L.  Simmons,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  seventeen  years,  nine  of  them  as 
associate  to  the  General  Secretary.  During  this  four-year  period,  the  Eastern 
District,  Bedford,  and  Greenpoint  buildings  were  completed,  funds  raised  for 
furnishings  and  the  buildings  opened.  In  1910,  two  additional  dormitory  floors 
were  added  to  the  Eastern  District  Branch  building. 

Building  for  Railroad  Men — On  December  17,  1908,  a  new  building 
for  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Branch  at  Long  Island  City  was  opened.  The 
building,  costing  $100,000,  was  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  to  the  company  as 
trustee.  The  furnishings  cost  $15,000,  of  which  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  gave 
$5,000.  The  land,  valued  at  $50,000,  had  been  given  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company. 

THE  THIRD  PERIOD— 1910-1924 

Clarence  E.  Smith  Memorial — On  September  1,  1910,  John  W.  Cook 
became  General  Secretary,  resigning  the  state  secretaryship  of  New  York  to  accept 
the  position.  During  Mr.  Cook’s  service  of  fourteen  years  the  Association  made 
marked  progress.  Edward  P.  Lyon  continued  as  President  until  1920,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  then  by  Frank  C.  Munson.  The  board  of  directors  and  committees  were 
further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  able  and  representative  men.  During  the 
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ten  years  from  1900  to  1910,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  forty  per  cent  in  the 
population  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  and  the  Association  faced  the  necessity  of 
again  securing  buildings  and  equipment.  By  1914,  it  was  possible  to  record  some 
notable  achievements.  Of  these,  the  most  outstanding  was  a  gift  of  half  a  million 
dollars  by  Mrs.  William  Van  Rensselaer  Smith  toward  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  for  the  Central  Branch,  to  be  known  as  the  Clarence  E.  Smith  Memorial, 
in  memory  of  her  son.  Another  large  gift  was  from  Charles  M.  Pratt,  Frederic 
B.  Pratt,  George  D.  Pratt,  Herbert  L.  Pratt  and  Harold  I.  Pratt  amounting  to 
$150,000,  of  which  $100,000  was  to  be  applied  toward  the  purchase  price  of  a  plot 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  by  two  hundred  feet  on  Hanson  Place,  Fort  Greene 
Place  and  South  Elliott  Place,  costing  $256,000,  as  a  site  for  the  new  Central 
Branch  building.  Another  fine  gift  was  from  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  who  gave  $25,000 
for  the  purchase  on  Staten  Island  of  a  summer  camp  site  for  working  boys.  This 
property  comprised  seventeen  acres  with  a  frontage  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  on  Princess  Bay.  Its  purchase  made  it  possible  for  the  Association  to  continue 
on  a  larger  scale  the  work  begun  at  Camp  Richards  at  Arverne,  Long  Island,  by 
the  Twenty-sixth  Ward  Branch  in  1910.  Other  forward  steps  announced  in  1914 
were  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet  on  the  corner 
of  Logan  Street  and  Ridgewood  Avenue  for  the  Twenty-sixth  Ward  Branch, 
and  the  purchase  of  three  properties  with  a  frontage  of  sixty-five  feet  adjoining 
the  Prospect  Park  Branch.  These  were  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  new 
buildings  for  both  these  branches  would  be  erected. 

Sale  of  Old  Central  Branch  Property — On  May  6,  1914,  a  contract 
was  made  for  the  sale  of  the  property  occupied  by  the  Central  Branch  on  Fulton 
and  Bond  Streets  for  $700,000.  Title  was  given  on  July  1,  1915.  But  a  small 
amount  in  cash  was  paid  down,  the  balance  being  on  a  long  term  mortgage.  The 
interest  is  being  used  to  help  maintain  the  work  of  the  Association  in  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  and  to  establish  new  branches. 

In  commenting  on  the  sale  the  “Standard  Union”  said  editorially : 

“The  sale  of  the  property  is  more  than  a  real  estate  transaction  of  large  propor¬ 
tions  even  for  a  community  the  size  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  part  the 
institution  has  played  and  is  playing  in  the  affairs  of  this  Borough.  For  years  this  has 
been  a  focal  point  for  thousands  of  youths  and  for  hundreds  much  further  along  in 
life.  Here  they  have  studied,  read,  discussed  public  matters,  entertained  and  been  en¬ 
tertained,  played  games  and  indulged  in  the  sports  which  the  excellently  equipped  gym¬ 
nasium  permitted.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  the  assembly  room  men  of  renown  have 
lectured,  plays  been  presented  and  debates  held.  In  a  thousand  ways  the  building  is 
historic  and  when  first  erected  was  considered  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.” 

The  Farewell  Meeting  in  Central  Branch  Building — On  Sunday,  June  6, 
1915,  a  farewell  meeting  was  held  in  Association  Hall  of  the  Central  Branch 
building  at  Bond  and  Fulton  Streets  which  was  vacated  by  the  branch  and  the 
administration  offices  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  on  June  12.  At  this  meeting 
George  Foster  Peabody,  for  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Association, 
presided.  The  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D.,  delivered  the  address.  There  were 
present  a  large  number  of  members  who  had  continued  their  membership  since 
the  early  days,  notably  Daniel  W.  McWilliams,  who  with  Alanson  Trask  and 
Mrs.  Elbert  B.  Monroe,  gave  the  site  and  building  which  was  about  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  business  firm.  Mr.  Peabody  said  among  other  things : 

“I  have  always  counted  myself  under  very  great  indebtedness  to  the  Brooklyn  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  because,  coming  from  the  South  just  after  the  wa.r,  there 
were  manifest  and  emphatic  reasons  why  I  should  begin  a  business  life  in  my  thir¬ 
teenth  year.  The  Association,  although  then  not  knowing  how  to  do  the  work  as 
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now  developed,  and  having  no  classes  as  it  now  has,  had  a  very  fine  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  some  very  good  books;  and  these  books  and  lectures  were  to  me  most  helpful 
.  .  .  I  am  proud  to  speak  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  as  my  alma  mater  which 
helped  me  to  develop  those  talents  and  responsibilities,  which  were  given  to  me  to 
utilize  as  I  might.  I  think  this  will  suggest  to  you  the  thoughts  that  many  of  us  have 
respecting  the  feeling  of  sorrow  that  must  come  as  we  pass  out  of  this  building;  but 
as  we  see  the  new  building  that  is  going  up,  there  must  be  with  this  sense  of  regret 
the  consciousness  of  the  privilege  and  high  opportunity  before  us.” 

The  “Brooklyn  Times”  in  an  editorial  said: 

“The  demolition  of  the  old  Y.M.C.A.  building  at  Bond  and  Fulton  Streets,  to  make  way 
for  a  concern  devoted  to  business  is  an  event  in  Brooklyn’s  history  that  deserves  more  than 
the  mere  chronicling.  An  institution  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  progress  of  civilization 
will,  of  course,  find  a  suitable  abiding  place,  for  the  future,  but  the  old  structure,  with  its 
storied  memories  naturally  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  all  who  felt  its  sway.” 

Dedication  of  the  New  Central  Building — The  new  Central  building 
was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  October  31,  1915,  at  which  time  addresses  were  given 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  On 
this  occasion,  after  receiving  the  keys  from  Edward  P.  Lyon,  the  president  of 
the  Association,  Alfred  C.  Bedford,  chairman  of  the  Central  Branch,  said : 

“I  accept  these  keys  with  full  realization  of  the  great  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
which  this  magnificent  structure  affords  to  us  in  whose  charge  it  is  now  committed.  In  these 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  I  believe  this  great  city  must  share.  .  .  .  The  opening  of 
this  edifice,  here  in  the  center  of  the  city,  is  an  event  in  which  every  citizen  of  Greater  New 
York  ought  to  feel  an  interest;  an  event  in  which  every  church  and  every  church  member  ought 
to  feel  a  vital  interest,  for  here  we  hope  to  mould  boys  and  young  men  into  the  full  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  citizenship,  and  to  make  them  worthy  Christian  men  on  whom  the  future  of  the  State 
and  the  future  of  the  city  may  depend.  I  accept  these  keys  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  with  gratitude  to  God  and  with  a  realization  that  only  through  Him  can  we  hope 
to  do  that  which  we  would  do  here  for  the  young  men  and  boys.” 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  as  follows :  the  land,  $256,253 ;  the  build¬ 
ing,  $1,274,559;  the  furnishings,  including  a  $12,000  organ  presented  by  George 
D.  Pratt,  $150,364. 

Other  Gifts— The  gift  of  $500,000  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  of  $150,000  by 
the  Pratt  brothers  made  it  possible  to  secure  other  gifts,  of  which  the  largest  was 
from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  gave  $150,000  towards  the  building  enterprises 
of  the  Association.  Other  gifts  were  received  toward  the  cost  of  the  site  of  the 
Central  Branch,  so  that  by  the  summer  of  1915  the  sum  of  $249,633  toward  the 
$256,253  needed  had  been  received.  Toward  the  cost  of  furnishings,  $5,300 
was  given  by  eight  hundred  and  forty  men.  The  following  year  gifts  of  $24,000 
from  Herbert  L.  Pratt  and  his  brothers  and  from  James  H.  Post  toward  the 
development  of  Camp  Pratt,  the  Staten  Island  camp,  were  received.  During 
1916-1917,  progress  continued  toward  providing  other  branches  with  suitable 
buildings  and  equipment.  Two  dormitory  wings  comprising  forty-four  rooms 
were  added  to  the  Greenpoint  Branch.  A  new  building  fund  of  $49,597  was 
raised  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Ward  territory. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Branch  was  organized  on  May  20,  1915.  This  branch 
is  for  the  men  employed  by  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  and  by  the  tenants  of 
the  company.  Its  establishment  was  made  possible  by  Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush,  who 
set  aside  space  on  the  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  loft  buildings  where  facilities 
could  be  provided  for  gymnasium  work,  bowling  alleys,  games,  lectures  and 
entertainments,  and  who  has  annually  made  an  appropriation  towards  its 
maintenance. 
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The  Carlton  Avenue  Branch — The  new  building  of  the  Carlton  Avenue 

Branch  was  brought  to  completion  in  the  spring  of  191$  and  dedicated  on 
Tune  cth  of  that  year,  being  the  eighth  modern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  for  colored 
men  and  boys  to  be  erected  in  America.  It  cost  $220  .55?.  of  which  $25,000 
was  given  by  'ulius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago.  The  colored  people  of  Brooklyn 
subscribed  $14,956. 

The  Merchant  Seamen's  Branch — On  uly  25,  191$.  the  Association 
purchased  property  a;  Richards  and  Sullivan  Street?  and  organized  the  Betheahip 
Merchant  Seamen's  Branch.  Work  tor  merchant  seamen  had  been  conducted 
at  this  point  since  1911  by  the  Bethelship  Norwegian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  the  Tcrg  Island  Church  Extension  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  from  whom  the  Association  purchased  the  property.  With  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  191S  as  a  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  .A.  it  became  the  first  Associa¬ 
tion  work  for  merchant  seamen  to  be  established  anywhere  on  the  globe.  During 
the  World  W  ar  in  inadequate  quarters  an  effective  service  was  rendered  to  the 
thousands  of  men  who  thronged  its  rooms.  In  1919.  Mrs.  James  Harvey  Williams, 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  contributed  $60.  0  toward  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Branch.  This  building  was  finished  in  1922 
at  a  cost,  including  furnishings,  of  SI 77.223.  It  was  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  .A  building 
to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  merchant  seamen.  The  total  amount  invested  in  the 
Seamen's  Branch  property  is  $2652262. 

The  Long  Island  City  Industrial  Branch — The  Tong  Island  City  Indus¬ 
trial  Branch  was  organized  cn  January  22.  1919.  tor  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
men  ct  that  great  industrial  center.  With  only  an  once  as  headquarters  most 
of  its  work  has  been  carried  on  within  the  Industries,  although  employment  ser¬ 
vice.  American: ration  work  and  community  co-operation  are  becoming  of 
•Increasing  importance. 

The  New  Utrecht  Branch — The  next  forward  step  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  branch  of  the  Association  in  the  New  Utrecht  area  on  November  5. 
19.9.  This  was  due  to  the  generosity  of  T.  R.  Yen  Brunt,  who  made  his  property 
at  IS— 1  Eighty- fourth  Street  available  cn  terms  very  favorable  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  property  consists  of  a  modem  three-story  residence  set  in  grounds 
one  hundred  ana  twenty-six  by  two  hundred  feet.  Association  work  was  begun 
in  New  Utrecht  in  1869  and  until  disbanded  a  number  of  years  later,  was  main¬ 
tained  in  a  small  building,  being  one  of  the  first  buildings  owned  by  any  associa¬ 
tion  in  America. 


The  Institute  of  Engineering — Tor  the  purpose  of  developing  an  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Engineering  the  Association  bought  a  plot  seventy-five  by  one  hundred 
feet  adjoining  the  Bedford  Branch  building  and  in  1920  erected  a  four-story 
building  thereon.  This  building  is  the  home  of  the  splendid  automobile  school 
which  this  branch  had  conducted  in  rented  quarters  for  the  previous  twelve 
years.  The  building,  land  and  equipment  cost  $16$.-$“,  and  was  financed  through 
a  mertgage  of  S75.0.C  and  personal  leans.  A  sinking  fund  from  the  institute  is 
meeting  the  carrying  charges  and  liquidation  of  the  debr 

In  addition  to  instructicn  in  automobile  operation  and  driving,  courses  are 
given  in  antcmobOe  repair,  automobile  mechanics,  storage  batteries,  electric 
igritiir  and  starting,  acetylene  welding  and  brazing,  vulcanizing,  general 
mechanics  and  machine  work  and  allied  courses. 
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Some  Uncompleted  Tasks — The  chief  events  of  the  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  to  October  1,  1924,  are  covered  by 
this  historical  sketch.  During  the  last  two  years  of  that  period  the  Association 
gave  much  attention  to  the  securing  of  funds  for  buildings.  A  survey  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Queens  showed  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population, 
new  buildings  are  needed  for  the  Highland  Park  and  Prospect  Park  Branches, 
as  well  as  for  Flushing,  Jamaica,  Flatbush,  Bay  Ridge,  Long  Island  City,  also 
a  boys’  building  for  the  Bedford  Branch  and  a  gymnasium  for  the  New  Utrecht 
Branch,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  S5,000,000.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
certain  of  these  projects,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  subscribed  $200,000,  one- 
half  of  which  has  been  paid,  the  balance  to  be  paid  when  the  Association  has 
secured  the  total  sum  required. 

In  order  to  meet  these  needs  the  Association  has  raised  certain  funds  in 
the  various  sections  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  which  must  be  supplemented  during 
1924  and  1925  by  other  local  funds  and  by  a  general  campaign. 

In  Flushing — The  sum  of  S287.026  for  an  Association  building  in 
Flushing  was  pledged  in  a  ten  day  campaign  held  there  in  November.  1923.  A 
fine  site,  two  hundred  and  thirty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  at  Northern  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Bowne  Street,  has  been  purchased  and  plans  are  now  being  prepared 
for  a  building  adequate  for  Flushing  and  the  adjacent  towns  which,  with  site  and 
furnishings,  will  cost  about  $615,000. 

In  Flatbush — In  April,  1924,  the  sum  of  $55,518  was  raised  in  Flatbush 
to  pay  for  a  site,  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  on  the  comer 
of  Church  Avenue  and  Kenmore  Place,  purchased  in  1920  for  $37,898.  and  to 
meet  the  expense  of  community  work  for  two  years.  It  is  hoped  that  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period  the  funds  will  be  secured  for  a  new  building  on  this 
site  costing  $500,000. 

Prospect  Park  Branch — Toward  a  modem  building  for  the  Prospect 
Park  Branch  the  sum  of  $281,046  was  pledged  in  a  short  term  campaign  held 
in  November,  1923.  The  building  will  be  erected  on  the  present  site  on  Ninth 
Street.  This  site,  including  the  three  lots  purchased  in  1914.  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  by  ninety  feet.  The  building,  when  completed,  will  cost,  including  land 
and  furnishings,  about  $650,000.  A  campaign  to  increase  the  building  fund  to 
at  least  $400,000  will  be  held  in  1925. 

Highland  Park  Branch — In  1924.  contracts  were  made  whereby  the 
Highland  Park  Branch  site  on  the  comer  of  Ridgewood  Avenue  and  Logan 
Street  will  be  sold  and  a  plot  purchased  on  the  comer  of  Jamaica  and  Shepherd 
Avenues,  to  which  the  Association  will  take  title  on  February  1,  1925.  The  new 
site  is  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  and  is  favorably  situated,  facing 
Highland  Park.  Toward  the  cost  of  the  building  the  sum  of  $186,746  is  available 
in  cash,  property  and  subscriptions.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  $365.00(3.  A 
campaign  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of  S100.000  will  be  held  from  November  '.4 
to  24,  1924. 

Jamaica  Branch — In  February.  1920,  a  fund  of  $19,000  was  raised  in 
Jamaica  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  community  type  of  Association  work  there 
for  two  years,  and  the  branch  was  organized  in  April  of  that  year.  In  April. 
1922,  a  building  site,  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  at  Flush¬ 
ing  Avenue  and  Grove  Street,  was  purchased  for  $30,000.  The  house  on  the 
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property  is  used  as  a  headquarters,  the  balance  of  the  site  serving  for  tennis  and 
basketball  courts  and  for  other  games.  A  building  on  this  site  will  cost 
$500,000  and  a  campaign  to  raise  at  least  $250,000  of  that  amount  is  now  being 
planned. 

New  Utrecht  Gymnasium — Toward  the  cost  of  a  gymnasium  for  the  New 
Utrecht  Branch  the  residents  of  that  area  subscribed  $35,000  in  May,  1923. 
Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  a  brick  gymnasium  forty-three  by  seventy  feet 
with  locker  rooms  and  shower  baths  and  with  twenty  dormitory  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  to  cost  $90,000. 

Boys’  Building  of  the  Bedford  Branch — In  order  to  secure  additional 
land  for  a  building  for  the  boys’  work  of  the  Bedford  Branch  a  plot  eighty  by 
one  hundred  feet  on  Monroe  Street  and  another  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet 
on  Gates  Avenue,  adjoining  the  present  main  building,  was  purchased  in  1915, 
thus  making  a  site  of  18,000  square  feet.  On  this  plot  a  building  of  ten  stories 
having  over  four  hundred  dormitory  rooms,  in  addition  to  ample  accommodation 
for  2.000  boys  is  planned.  Toward  the  cost  of  this  building,  which  will  be  about 
$1,000,000,  a  campaign  for  $500,000  will  be  conducted  November  7  to  17,  1924. 

In  Bay  Ridge — A  large  and  rapidly  growing  section  of  Brooklyn  which 
has  not  had  a  branch  of  the  Association  is  Bay  Ridge.  After  consultation  with 
a  few  representative  men  of  that  area  the  Association  purchased  on  July  15,  1924, 
a  fine  site,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet,  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Senator  Street.  Until  such  time  as  funds  are  available  for 
the  erection  of  a  building,  the  house  on  the  property  will  be  used  as  headquarters 
for  a  community  work  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  expressed  at  a  meeting 
attended  by  sixty  citizens  of  Bay  Ridge  at  the  Ridge  Club  on  September  25,  1924. 

The  Change  of  Title — In  order  that  its  title  might  adequately  describe 
the  scope  of  its  field  the  Association  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  1924  for 
permission  to  add  the  word  “Queens”  to  its  title.  This  was  granted,  and  the 
Governor  signed  the  bill  making  it  “The  Brooklyn  and  Queens  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.” 

Resignation  and  Retirement  of  John  W.  Cook — After  a  service  of 
almost  fourteen  years  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  John  W.  Cook 
presented  his  resignation  on  March  27,  1924,  effective  June  1st.  On  account 
of  the  great  advance  made  by  the  Association  under  Mr.  Cook’s  leadership  and 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  the  board  of  directors  accepted  his  resignation 
with  reluctance.  At  a  luncheon  tendered  Mr.  Cook  at  the  Down  Town  Club, 
60  Pine  Street,  New  York,  on  May  16,  1924,  the  boards  of  trustees  and  directors 
and  chairmen  of  committees  of  management  of  the  branches  gave  suitable  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  regard  for  him  and  of  their  appreciation  of  the  service  which  he 
had  rendered. 

J.  C.  Armstrong — On  June  1,  1924,  J.  C.  Armstrong  became  General 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  having  been  elected  to  that  post  by  the  board  of 
directors  on  April  4,  1924.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  associate  general  secretary  of  the 
Association  for  thirteen  years  previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  major  post 
and  had  a  part  in  every  phase  of  the  Association’s  development  during  that  time. 
As  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  directors  he  will  be  responsible  for 
the  completion  of  the  unfinished  building  tasks  before  the  Association,  the  secur- 
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ing  of  additional  endowment,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Association’s  program 
of  service  to  the  boys  and  young  men  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Summer  Camps — In  the  summer  of  1897  the  Association  maintained  a 
vacation  home  at  Bellport,  Long  Island,  James  H.  Post  making  this  service 
possible.  About  one  hundred  men  were  in  attendance  during  the  season. 

During  the  summers  of  1897,  1898  and  1899,  experiments  were  made  on 
the  seashore  at  Bath  Beach  and  Bensonhurst  in  the  maintenance  of  summer 
headquarters.  The  experiments  were  successful,  but  the  work  was  discontinued 
in  1900,  as  it  was  impossible  to  rent  suitable  property  in  the  right  location  and 
no  funds  were  available  with  which  to  purchase  property.  In  1902  the  Associa¬ 
tion  leased  Camp  Waccabuc  on  the  shore  of  Waccabuc  Lake,  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  where  a  private  summer  camp  which  had  been  attended  by  many 
members  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  had  been  founded  in  1893. 

Until  1905  the  camp  was  conducted  for  men.  In  1906  Camp  Waccabuc 
became  a  boys’  camp  under  the  direction  of  the  Boys’  Division  of  the  Association 
who  occupied  it  also  during  the  summers  of  1907  and  1908,  changing  the  name 
in  1907  to  Camp  Brooklyn.  In  1908  Camp  Brooklyn  was  transferred  to  its 
present  location  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Arthur,  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  Association  purchased  a  camp  site  of  twenty-three  acres  for  $9,084,  and  the 
responsibility  of  management  assumed  by  the  Eastern  District  Branch  until  1917. 
In  1920  it  was  transferred  to  the  General  Office  of  the  Association  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  an  All-Brooklyn  camp.  The  average  yearly  attendance  is  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  boys.  The  camp  is  now  valued  at  $18,250. 

In  the  summer  of  1904  the  Twenty-sixth  Ward  Branch  established  a  camp 
at  Edgemere,  Long  Island,  which  was  attended  by  forty-eight  members  during  the 
season.  The  camp  was  continued  until  the  summer  of  1909.  In  1910  the  Boys’ 
Division  of  the  same  Branch  established  Camp  Richards,  a  boys’  camp  at  Arverne, 
Long  Island.  This  became  so  popular  as  a  week-end  camp,  drawing  boys  from 
all  of  the  Brooklyn  branches,  that  in  1912  its  management  was  turned  over  to 
the  General  Office  of  the  Association,  which  conducted  the  work  there  until  1915, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Princess  Bay  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  name  changed 
to  Camp  Pratt  in  recognition  of  the  gift  of  seventeen  acres  of  land  given  to  the 
Association  by  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Pratt.  In  addition  to  twenty-one  tent  houses  and  a 
Director’s  cottage  erected  on  the  property  it  has  been  improved  by  a  social  hall 
given  by  James  H.  Post,  and  a  Dining  Hall  contributed  by  Mr.  Pratt  and 
his  brothers.  The  value  of  the  property  is  $82,086.  Over  four  hundred  boys 
attend  throughout  the  season. 

In  1908  the  Central  Branch  established  Camp  Massapeack  for  boys  on 
thirty-eight  acres  of  land  at  Gardner  Lake,  about  seven  miles  from  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  In  1913  this  property  was  purchased  for  the  Association  by  George 
D.  Pratt.  Since  then  six  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  property  by  the 
Association,  the  value  of  the  entire  property  being  about  $16,000.  An  average 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  are  in  camp  there  each  summer. 

Camp  Carlton  for  colored  boys  was  established  by  the  Carlton  Avenue 
Branch  in  1913,  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  camp  which  had  been  conducted 
since  1909  by  Paul  Stewart,  a  member  of  the  branch  and  Scoutmaster  of  the 
branch  troop,  who  gave  his  services  for  that  purpose.  Stewart’s  first  camp  was 
at  Rosedale,  Long  Island,  where  he  had  but  four  boys.  In  1910  he  took  seven 
to  Clove  Lake,  Staten  Island;  in  1911  he  took  fourteen  boys  with  him  to  Verona, 
New  Jersey,  and  in  1912  he  took  twelve  boys  to  Bear  Mountain.  Since  1913, 
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when  the  Carlton  Avenue  Branch  took  over  the  camp,  it  has  been  conducted  at 
Bear  Mountain.  In  1924  there  were  fifty-two  boys  in  attendance. 

Work  at  Rockaway  Point — In  the  summer  of  1913  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Greenpoint  Branch  who  were  in  camp  at  Rockaway  Point  asked  the  help 
of  the  Association  in  starting  a  Protestant  Church  Service.  As  a  result  of  this 
request,  the  Association  entered  into  a  program  of  co-operation  with  a  local  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  residents,  and  a  church  service  and  Sunday  School  were 
started  and  have  been  held  each  summer  since  that  time.  In  1914  a  chapel  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,  the  money  being  given  by  the  residents  of 
Rockaway  Point.  The  work  has  gradually  enlarged  so  that  games  and  athletics, 
dramatics  and  swimming  instruction  for  boys  and  girls,  sewing  lessons  for  the 
girls  and  socials  for  the  men  and  women,  as  well  as  a  kindergarten  and  library 
are  now  included  in  the  regular  program.  Co-operation  was  also  given  in  the  beach 
program  on  the  one-day  camping  trips  carried  on  during  July  and  August,  where¬ 
by  groups  of  boys  who  could  not  go  to  a  regular  summer  camp  were  sent  by 
the  various  branches  to  Rockaway  Point. 

Work  at  Broad  Channel — As  a  result  of  the  work  at  Rockaway  Point,  the 
Association  received  a  request  in  1915  to  co-operate  in  a  similar  manner  at  Broad 
Channel.  A  local  committee  was  appointed  and  religious  services  and  Sunday 
School  sessions  planned,  the  first  meeting  place  being  in  a  small  building  which 
served  as  a  fire  hall.  In  the  following  year  sufficient  money  was  raised  with 
which  to  erect  a  small  chapel.  Since  that  time  this  building  has  been  enlarged 
and  now  represents  a  value  of  $1,798,  all  the  money  being  raised  locally.  In 
1923  the  local  organization  took  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Union  Church  of 
Broad  Channel,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Association  became  affiliated  with 
the  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Churches  in  1924,  the  Association  relinquishing  its 
connection  with  it. 

During  the  World  War — During  the  World  War  the  Brooklyn  Association 
gave  itself  without  reservation  to  the  nation  and  to  the  men  in  service.  That 
service  began  in  1916  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  when  the  troops 
were  on  the  Mexican  border,  increased  in  volume  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  interest  during  the  period  of  mobilization  and  conflicts  in  1917-1918, 
and  continued  during  demobilization,  and  after  the  men  were  discharged  in  1919 
and  1920. 

The  Twenty-third  regiment  of  Brooklyn  was  encamped  at  Pharr,  Texas, 
and  Clarence  E.  Schuyler,  a  Brooklyn  Secretary,  was  one  of  the  Association  men 
who  served  them.  Before  going  to  the  border  and  after  their  return,  the  soldiers 
were  given  the  use  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  in  1917  the  Brooklyn  Association  joined  with 
the  other  associations  of  the  country  in  meeting  the  expectation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  they  would  promote  the  physical,  social,  mental  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  vast  number  of  men  soon  to  be  under  arms.  It  helped  in  the  securing  of 
$3,000,000,  which  was  the  first  fund  sought  by  the  National  War  Work  Council 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  increased  its  own  equipment  for  enlisted  men;  erected 
at  Fort  Tilden  in  April,  1917,  largely  through  the  generosity  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  an  army  hut  forty  by  one  hundred  feet,  costing  $10,500,  and 
later  heating  and  lighting  plants,  also  a  bungalow  for  the  secretary.  At  Fort 
Hamilton  and  at  Fort  Totten  army  huts  were  erected  in  the  spring  of  1918,  each 
thirty-eight  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  These  buildings  cost  $18,686,  and 
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were  given  by  Albert  R.  Pish.  For  heating  plants,  furnishings  and  fixtures  $6,- 
500  was  expended  of  which  $2,000  was  given  by  C.  A.  Willey  of  Flushing  for 
the  Fort  Totten  equipment,  and  the  balance  by  other  friends. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1918, 
appears  this  statement : 

In  common  with  other  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  the  Brooklyn  Association 
is  making  every  effort  to  help  win  the  war.  It  has  raised  money  and  recruited  men  and 
women  for  war  work  in  this  country  and  overseas ;  it  has  served  men  under  the  colors  who 
have  been  in  Brooklyn;  it  has  placed  its  organization  and  buildings  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  institutions  and  individuals;  it  has  released  men  from  its  own  staff — it  has  given 
its  best  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Thirty-seven  of  our  most  experienced  secretaries,  or  38 
per  cent  of  the  staff  are  under  the  colors  and  in  war  work,  while  those  at  home  are  giving 
large  blocks  of  time  to  war  work  both  in  the  Association  and  outside. 

We  know  of  1,959  members  who  are  serving  under  the  colors.  Perhaps  half  as  many 
more  are  not  known  to  us.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  men 
between  eighteen  and  forty  are  under  the  colors,  whereas  the  Brooklyn  Association  has  21 
per  cent  of  its  senior  membership  in  the  national  service.  From  the  dormitories  alone  351 
resident  members  have  gone — 40  per  cent.  These  facts  are  of  great  significance,  showing 
that  our  members  are  not  only  of  draft  age  but  that  they  meet  the  physical  and  other  require¬ 
ments.  Every  month  thousands  of  the  men  in  national  service  use  our  swimming  pools, 
shower  baths,  social,  writing  and  sleeping  facilities.  The  gymnasiums,  educational  classes, 
lecture  platforms,  employment  departments,  summer  camps — in  fact,  all  activities  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  view  to  meeting  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war. 

In  order  that  we  may  help  hold  the  first  line  of  defense  in  France,  the  Association  is  also 
seeking  to  help  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  men  in  national  service  at  Fort  Hamilton,  Fort 
Totten  and  Fort  Tilden.  Among  the  evidences  of  usefulness,  the  Association  has  furnished 
over  1,575,000  sheets  of  writing  paper  at  these  posts  since  our  entrance  upon  the  war,  in  a 
little  less  than  one  year.  The  program  includes  motion  pictures  (more  than  100,000  feet  of 
film  weekly),  entertainments,  talks,  lectures,  French  and  other  classes,  religious  meetings,  Bible 
classes,  friendly  help,  thrift  campaigns,  personal  interviews,  visits  to  the  sick,  and  a  full  supply 
of  magazines  and  books.  Express  money  orders  are  issued  constantly  for  the  soldiers  to 
send  home,  athletics  are  organized  and  pocket  Testaments  and  other  books  of  the  Bible 
supplied. 

Work  is  being  conducted  for  the  men  protecting  our  waterfront.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  the  Association  had  branches  at  three  other  camps.  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Loan, 
War  and  Thrift  Stamps  and  other  patriotic  campaigns  are  actively  promoted.  Continuous 
effort  is  also  being  made  to  secure  men  and  women  for  Association  and  Red  Cross  work 
overseas ;  to  secure  boys  to  work  on  farms,  and  to  train  wireless  operators,  automobile  drivers 
and  mechanics.  Three  of  our  buildings  are  the  headquarters  for  local  exemption  boards. 

A  further  idea  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Brooklyn  Association  is  gleaned 
from  the  following  excerpt  from  the  annual  report  of  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1919: 

The  service  rendered  to  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  by  the  Brooklyn  Association  was 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  year’s  work.  There  were  four  main  lines  of  activity. 
First,  that  for  men  in  camps.  Second,  that  for  men  on  transports  and  freighters  and  troop 
trains.  Third,  that  for  men  in  the  city  on  leave.  Fourth,  that  for  returning  men  discharged 
from  service. 

During  the  year  about  75,000  different  men  were  in  the  camps  at  Fort  Hamilton,  Fort 
Totten,  Fort  Tilden,  Astoria,  Bush  Terminal,  at  the  Naval  Aero  Station  at  Rockaway  Beach, 
and  for  varying  periods  at  other  points  including  Pratt  Institute.  At  the  Naval  Aero  Station 
we  served  the  sailors  in  a  well  equipped  room  about  forty  feet  square.  In  the  Bush  Terminal 
area  the  officers  gave  us  space  where  possible  and  when  that  could  not  be  done  we  supplied 
the  men  with  reading  and  writing  materials,  and  occasionally  with  speakers  and  entertainers. 
Entertainments  were  also  arranged  at  nearby  halls  and  at  the  Bush  Terminal  Branch.  At 
Astoria  we  conducted  an  effective  non-equipment  work  for  1,000  men  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  and  of  the  Provost  Guard,  using  the  Post  Exchange  building  at  headquarters.  At 
these  six  points  3,500  men  came  to  us  for  service  each  day.  They  were  provided  with  writing 
materials  for  the  70,000  letters  written  monthly ;  with  motion  picture  shows,  and  entertainments, 
religious  meetings,  Bible  classes,  discussion  groups  and  helpful  literature,  instruction  in  English, 
mathematics,  typewriting,  stenography,  automobile  and  motor  boat  mechanism.  More  than 
1,000  books  were  borrowed  from  our  libraries  each  month.  Over  $15,000  was  sent  home  by 
the  men  through  the  Association.  In  fact,  our  “Y”  buildings  have  been  the  soldiers'  club, 
theatre,  school,  lecture  hall,  library  and  church.  The  camp  hospitals  were  visited  regularly 
by  our  secretaries  who,  through  conversation,  reading,  entertainments  and  the  supply  of 
delicacies,  helped  the  men  to  feel  that  they  were  not  forgotten.  The  fourteen  secretaries 
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engaged  in  this  work  were  assisted  by  able  and  devoted  women  who  gave  their  services 
in  effective  and  gracious  ministry.  The  cost  of  this  work  for  the  year  was  $25,350. 

Our  service  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  going  overseas  and  to  the  men  on  the  freighters 
and  supply  boats  was  important  and  unique.  One  secretary  with  a  motor  truck  was  constantly 
employed  in  delivering  reading  and  writing  material,  games  and  athletic  equipment  to  ships 
leaving  Brooklyn.  An  average  month’s  report  shows  75  vessels  supplied  with  74  cases  of 
library  books,  78  phonographs,  42  sets  of  boxing  gloves.  84  checker  boards,  84  sets  of  chess. 
42,000  envelopes,  84,000  sheets  of  writing  paper,  10,000  magazines,  1,000  New  Testaments, 
210  Douay  Testaments,  84  Hebrew  prayer  books,  12,000  post  cards,  840  phonograph  records, 
1,200  service  song  books,  1,000  song  sheets,  besides  ink  and  pencils.  These  supplies,  termed 
by  sailors  “boxes  of  happiness,”  brought  relief  for  many  tedious  hours. 

Another  important  service  was  in  placing  secretaries  on  troop  trains  conveying 
newly  enlisted  Brooklyn  men  to  camp.  To  the  men  who  had  just  broken  home  ties  and  to 
whom  the  future  was  uncertain,  the  presence  of  an  Association  secretary  who  was  friendly 
and  helpful,  and  who  gave  them  post  cards,  song  sheets,  advice  and  encouragement,  was 
welcome  indeed.  Sixty-three  such  workers  served  15,000  Brooklyn  men  en  route  to 
Camp  Upton. 

The  Association  took  an  important  part  in  the  instruction  of  drafted  men.  More 
than  twenty-five  of  the  draft  boards  of  Brooklyn  were  assisted  in  the  organization,  and 
promotion  of  this  work  which  had  a,s  its  object  the  sending  of  the  men  to  camp  clean, 
sober,  loyal,  willing  and  intelligent,  and  thus  fitted  to  rapidly  become  good  soldiers. 
This  instruction  was  given  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  time  that  the 
men  were  selected  for  military  service  and  the  day  of  their  departure  for  camp,  and 
included  such  topics  as  “Why  America  Must  Win  the  War,”  and  the  “Necessary  Char¬ 
acter  of  the  American  Soldier,”  also  information  regarding  allotments,  insurance,  con¬ 
ditions  at  camp  and  other  matters  affecting  morale.  The  time  of  our  secretaries  and 
the  use  of  our  buildings  were  given  without  stint.  Three  buildings  were  used  a,s  head¬ 
quarters  by  Local  Exemption  Boards  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 

By  giving  full  membership  privileges  to  all  men  in  uniform,  our  eight  city  branches 
have  added  much  to^the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  men  on  leave.  Each  month  fully 
15,000  men  used  our  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  baths,  billiard  tables,  bowling  alleys 
and  other  privileges.  Sleeping  accommodations  were  provided  a,t  very  low  cost  by 
placing  cots  in  the  gymnasiums,  by  which  means  we  served  over  7,500  men  monthly 
in  the  Central  Branch  alone.  These  figures  visualized  reveal  an  endless  procession  of 
young  men  clad  in  khaki  and  in  blue,  who  thronged  our  buildings  day  and  night,  and 
to  whom  the  “Y”  was  the  next  best  place  to  home. 

As  important  as  any  of  the  tasks  undertaken  for  the  men  with  the  colors  was  that 
of  helping  the  returning  men  to  re-adjust  themselves  to  civilian  life.  Membership  in 
our  eight  city  branches  was  offered  them  free  of  charge  for  three  months,  and  up  to 
March  31st  there  were  1,567  who  availed  themselves  of  the  offer.  The  men  thus  secured 
the  free  use  of  our  gymnasiums,  shower  baths,  swimming  pools  a,nd  reading  rooms, 
writing  material,  social  privileges  and  employment  departments.  To  many  of  these  men 
the  matter  of  chief  importance  was  employment,  and  we,  therefore,  emphasized  this 
form  of  service.  The  fact  that  during  the  four  months  preceding  March  31st,  we  placed 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  such  men  in  positions  free  of  all  expense  to  them  shows 
the  extent  of  this  work. 

A  service  of  importance  to  returning  soldiers  was  rendered  to  the  44,000  men  of 
the  27th  and  77th  Divisions  immediately  on  their  return,  and  during  the  parade  days  in 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan.  In  addition  to  meeting  them  at  the  docks,  serving  them 
on  the  troop  trains  and  at  the  camps,  the  Association  provided  food  and  refreshment  to 
the  men  at  the  armories  both  before  and  after  the  march;  also  furnishing  athletic  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  hours  that  otherwise  would  have  hung  heavily.  These  attentions  by  the 
secretaries  and  by  the  women  of  Brooklyn  who  ably  assisted  them  were  gladly  rendered 
and  gratefully  received. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  everywhere  gave  itself  without  reservation 
to  the  service  of  enlisted  men.  It  accompanied  them  in  that  first  journey  to  carnp,  it 
gave  them  a  home  at  camp,  it  threw  its  buildings  wide  open  when  they  were  on  leave; 
it  went  with  them  across  the  water;  it  was  with  them  “over  there”  from  the  port  of 
debarkation  to  the  battle  areas.  And  now  that  they  are  returning  home  the  Association 
is  helping  them  to  find  employment  a.nd  to  adjust  themselves  to  civilian  life.  In  all 
of  this  work  the  Brooklyn  Association  has  had  a  large  share,  having  chief  responsibility 
for  the  work  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens;  contributing  much  to  the  success  of  the  work 
in  America  and  overseas;  securing  many  workers  for  the  task  and  much  money  for 
its  maintenance;  and  in  giving  many  of  its  best  secretaries  for  service  for  months  at 
a  time. 

A  review  of  the  year  would  not  be  complete  that  did  not  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  men  and  women  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  who 
enlisted  under  the  Red  Triangle  for  service  in  this  country  or  overseas.  Impelled  by 
the  desire  to  serve,  they  made  personal  and  financial  sacrifices,  endured  hardships  and 
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peril  in  order  that  our  boys  might  be  served  and  victory  won.  They  have  brought  honor 
to  the  country,  to  themselves  and  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

As  the  service  men  returned  to  civilian  life,  the  Association  aided  them  to 
“find”  themselves  in  what  was  now  a  new  environment.  The  privileges  of  full 
membership  for  three  months  was  offered  to  all  and  4,355  men  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity.  Many  returned  to  find  the  old  job  gone  or  that  it  was  now 
distasteful  to  them,  and  during  the  year  1919,  5,870  ex-service  men  were  placed 
in  positions.  Probably  the  most  important  aid  given  them  was  in  connection  with 
the  granting  of  scholarships.  All  ex-service  men  were  invited  to  apply  for  these 
opportunities  for  further  education  and  as  a  result  2,778  scholarships  were  granted 
to  young  men  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  in  literary,  scientific,  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  at  ten  branches  of  the  Association,  at  fifty-one  other  accredited 
schools  and  at  forty-six  colleges. 

The  value  of  the  awards  was  $151,647,  the  money  being  contributed  by  the 
National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

RADIO  CENTRAL  AND  SAYVILLE  STATION  < 

SEVENTY  miles  from  New  York  near  Port  Jefferson  is  Radio  Central,  the 
world’s  largest  and  most  powerful  station  designed  and  built  for  international 
wireless  telegraph  communication  by  the  combined  engineering  skill  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  the  General  Electric  Company  and  other  specialists. 

With  the  opening  of  Radio  Central,  November  5,  1921,  New  York  became 
the  focal  point  of  world  wide  wireless  communication.  This  means  that  existing 
radio  and  cable  facilities  to  such  leading  commercial  nations  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  Norway  and  Germany  are  now  supplemented  by  a  direct  radio  telegraph 
service  second  to  none  in  speed,  accuracy  and  economy. 

Commerce,  as  it  is  known  today,  depends  upon  complex  and  highly  specialized 
factors  for  success.  One  of  its  important  agencies  is  communication,  bringing  the 
marts  of  the  world  within  easy  reach  of  all.  '  Without  it,  world  trade  would 
fail  utterly.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  radio  communication  has  taken  its 
place,  surely,  and  ever  more  emphatically,  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  existing 
commercial  circuits.  Not  only  are  Europe  and  the  Orient  covered  by  the  RCA 
system ;  but  the  station  opened  near  Port  Jefferson  was  designed  eventually  to 
provide  an  additional  and  direct  circuit  to  South  America,  thereby  linking  all 
commercial  nations  together. 

Unlike  many  industries,  radio  communication  is  essentially  international  in 
its  operation,  and  world  wide  in  its  scope.  For  this  reason  it  was  the  dream  of 
communication  engineers  to  erect  a  huge  transmitting  station  at  a  centrally 
located  point  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  world  wide  activity.  This  vision 
of  years  was  realized  in  Radio  Central. 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  high  power  radio  telegraphy,  a  station  functioned 
alternately  as  a  transmitter,  a  receiver  and  a  telegraph  office.  This  involved  much 
loss  of  time  and  greatly  reduced  traffic  facilities,  for  a  station  had  to  stop  sending 
while  it  received  and  vice  versa.  It  became  apparent  therefore  that  the  ideal 
radio  station  should  comprise  three  separate  but  closely  connected  units  operating 
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by  remote  control  and  employing  a  transmitting  unit,  a  receiving  unit  and  a  central 
traffic  office,  preferably  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  a  large  city. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  has  had  this  system  in  operation  for 
several  years  and  having  found  it  very  effective,  incorporated  it  in  the  operation 
of  Radio  Central  and  other  trans-Atlantic  stations. 

The  Port  Jefferson  radio  station  therefore  comprises  the  following  three 
units : 

Radio  Central — A  high  power  multiplex  transmitting  station  located  on 
Long  Island  some  distance  from  New  York  City,  so  planned  as  to  have  several 
separate  antenna  systems,  each  designed  to  communicate  with  a  given  country 
with  telegraphic  control  taking  place  at  a  remote  distance  suitable  to  the  handling 
of  traffic. 

Riverhead — A  multiplex  receiving  station  also  located  some  distance  from 
New  York  but  separated  by  sixteen  miles  from  the  transmitter  and  so  planned 
and  arranged  as  to  receive  simultaneously  all  radiograms  destined  to  the  United 
States  from  as  many  foreign  countries  as  take  part  in  the  world  wide  wireless 
system. 

Central  Office — New  York  is  the  traffic  center  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
system  where  all  actual  telegraph  operating  takes  place.  Here  radiograms  are 
gathered  from  many  sources  and  sent  directly  to  foreign  points  through  Radio 
Central  and  other  high  powered  stations.  This  direct  transmission  is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  a  special  remote  control  system  whereby  operators  at  64  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  do  all  necessary  transmitting  work. 

In  a  like  manner  reception  is  accomplished  with  similar  direct  advantages 
where  the  incoming  signals  are  made  audible  at  Riverhead,  and  automatically 
transferred  over  land  lines  to  the  Central  Traffic  Office  in  the  heart  of  New 
York’s  financial  district.  These  signals  are  interpreted  and  recorded  on  type¬ 
writers  by  skilled  telegraph  operators,  or  are  received  automatically  at  high  speed 
by  ink-recorders.  Final  delivery  is  effected  through  a  special  messenger  service, 
or  by  telegraph  when  the  point  of  destination  is  other  than  New  York  City. 

Radio  Central  was  designed  for  World  Wide  Wireless  communication  which 
includes  Europe,  South  America  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Super-station  is  situated  at  Rocky  Point,  seven  miles  east  of  Port 
Jefferson,  on  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  seventy  miles  from  New  York 
City.  The  station  covers  6,400  acres  or  ten  square  miles. 

The  construction  of  Radio  Central  began  in  July,  1920,  and  the  first  test 
signals  were  sent  in  October,  1921,  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  a  record  in 
itself  when  the  vast  amount  of  work  accomplished  is  considered. 

In  constructing  the  first  twelve  towers,  1,800  tons  of  structural  steel  were 
used,  each  tower  employing  about  150  tons. 

Each  tower  is  410  feet  high  overall,  and  the  arm  or  bridge  supporting  the 
antenna  wires  at  the  peak  is  150  feet  long. 

The  foundations  of  the  twelve  towers  required  8,200  tons  of  concrete.  The 
base  of  each  tower  leg  was  sunk  nine  feet  below  the  ground  with  a  total  base  area 
of  360  square  feet. 

The  distance  between  two  adjacent  towers  is  1,250  feet,  or  a  total  of  almost 
three  miles  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  tower. 

Each  antenna  consists  of  sixteen  silicon  bronze  cables  three-eighths  inch  in 
diameter,  stretched  horizontally  from  tower  to  tower.  In  all,  fifty  miles  of  this 
cable  were  used  for  the  first  two  antenna  systems. 
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The  ground  system  for  both  antennae  consists  of  450  miles  of  copper  wire 
buried  in  the  ground  of  the  entire  antenna  system  in  starfish  and  gridiron  fashion. 

The  first  power  house  section  covers  a  space  130  feet  by  60  feet,  and  accom¬ 
modates  two  200  K.  W.  high  frequency  transmitting  alternators  with  auxiliaries 
and  equipment. 

A  sending  speed  of  100  words  a  minute  is  possible  with  the  use  of  each 
transmitting  unit  at  Radio  Central.  This  means  a  combined  sending  capacity  of 
200  words  a  minute  for  the  two  completed  units. 

The  erection  of  additional  antenna  units  forming  the  spokes  of  a  huge  wheel 
and  further  improvements  which  are  being  made  will  increase  the  transmitting 
capacity  of  the  big  station  correspondingly. 

The  transmitting  range  of  Radio  Central  is  practically  world  wide,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  preliminary  tests  when  signals  from  the  station  were  heard  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  as  well  as  Australia,  South  America  and  Japan. 

The  Community  House  for  the  staff  is  a  low  one-story  building  closely 
resembling  an  exclusive  country  club.  It  contains  sixteen  single  rooms,  an  official 
suite,  a  large  living  room  and  dining  room  as  well  as  quarters  for  servants. 

The  engineer-in-charge  with  a  staff  of  fifteen  assistants  comprises  the  per¬ 
sonnel  necessary  to  maintain  the  huge  station  in  operation. 

The  installation  of  the  high  frequency  alternators  and  their  auxiliaries, 
switchboards,  tuning  coils  and  other  apparatus  was  accomplished  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  manufacturer. 

The  23,000  volt  transmission  line  was  built  from  Port  Jefferson  to  the  station, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  by  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company;  the  electrical 
power  being  generated  at  that  company’s  Northport  plant. 

There  are  no  radio  operators  at  Radio  Central,  the  actual  transmission  taking 
place  by  remote  control  from  the  Central  Traffic  office  in  New  York. 

The  Receiving  Station  working  in  conjunction  with  Radio  Central  is  at 
Riverhead  sixteen  miles  away.  No  operators  are  stationed  there  for  the  distant 
signals  are  received  first  by  radio,  automatically  transferred  to  wire  lines  and 
received  in  audible  tones  at  the  Central  Traffic  office  in  New  York  City.  The 
action  is  simultaneous  from  the  time  the  signals  are  transmitted  abroad,  picked 
up  by  the  aerial,  to  the  moment  of  actual  transcribing  by  the  receiving  operator 
in  New  York. 

Centralized  control  as  accomplished  by  the  Radio  Corporation’s  transmitting 
station  at  Radio  Central,  and  its  receiving  station  at  Riverhead  as  well  as  its 
other  high  power  stations,  has  solved  the  problem  of  multiplex  operation  and 
made  possible  this  practical  communication  service  now  at  the  command  of  the 
American  business  man. 

The  final  installation  at  Radio  Central  will  comprise  twelve  antenna  units 
supported  by  seventy-two  towers,  forming,  so  to  speak,  the  spokes  of  a  giant 
wheel  almost  three  miles  in  diameter.  Ten  high  frequency  alternators  will  be 
employed  which  altogether  will  give  a  total  power  output  of  2,000  kilowatts,  or 
2,700  horse  power.  The  electrical  force  thus  brought  into  play  at  Radio  Central 
will  permit  the  realization  of  the  vision  of  communication  engineers  to  transmit 
messages  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  a  single  centrally  located  source. 

World  Wide  Wireless,  the  accomplishment  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  was  made  possible  through  the  financial,  commercial,  technical,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  research  support  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  the  Western  Electric  Company,  the  United  Fruit 
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Company,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Radio 

Corporation  of  America. 

RESUME  OF  THE  ART  OF  RADIO 

1887 — Professor  Hertz  proved  experimentally  that  electromagnetic  waves  are 
radiated  into  space  with  the  speed  of  light  by  the  electric  discharge  that 
takes  place  between  the  electrodes  and  the  spark  gap  of  an  induction  coil 
or  static  machine. 

1895 —  Guglielmo  Marconi  discovered  that  electrical  actions  could  be  transmitted 
through  the  earth,  air  or  water  by  means  of  high  frequency  electrical 
oscillations. 

1896 —  Marconi  proved  that  telegraph  signals  could  be  sent  and  received  by  means 
of  Hertzian  waves  up  to  distances  of  several  miles. 

1901 —  Marconi  succeeded  in  bridging  the  Atlantic  from  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  by  sending  the  historical  series  of  the 
letter  “S,”  the  distance  covered  being  1,800  miles. 

1902 —  Wireless  telegraphy  was  adopted  on  large  trans-Atlantic  passenger  vessels, 
one  of  the  first  vessels  to  be  equipped  being  the  American  steamship 
“Philadelphia.” 

1908 — Marconi  trans-Atlantic  radio  stations  were  opened  to  the  general  public 
for  the  transmission  and  reception  of  radiograms  between  Great  Britain 
and  Canada. 

1912 — The  International  Radio  Telegraphic  Conference  approved  regulations  to 
secure  uniformity  of  practice  in  radio  services. 

1914 — Laws  were  formulated  by  the  foremost  maritime  nations  requiring  that 
vessels  of  certain  sizes  and  grades  carry  suitable  wireless  equipment  and 
operators. 

1914 —  The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America  on  September 
24,  inaugurated  a  new  American  trans-ocean  wireless  service  by  opening 
its  California-Honolulu  circuit. 

1915 —  The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Western  Electric  Company,  succeeded  in  telephoning  by  radio 
from  Washington  to  Paris,  a  distance  of  3,700  miles,  and  from  Washington 
to  Hawaii,  a  distance  of  5,000  miles. 

1916 —  President  Wilson  and  the  Mikado  exchanged  radiograms  (November  5) 
at  the  opening  of  the  newly  established  trans-Pacific  radio  service  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

1917 —  The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  was  formed,  taking  over  the  interests 
of  the  former  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America  and  the 
radio  activities  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Plans  for  world  wide 
wireless  took  form  at  once. 

1920 — The  American  Government  returned  the  high  power  radio  stations  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  war,  to  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

1920 — The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  resumed  commercial  operation  of  its 
United  States-Hawaii- Japan  circuit  and  inaugurated  a  new  United  States- 
Great  Britain  Circuit.  Successive  additional  circuits  were  opened  with 
Norway,  May  16;  with  Germany,  August  1,  and  with  France,  Decem¬ 
ber  14. 

1920 — An  American-built  and  controlled  station  to  be  known  as  Radio  Central 
was  conceived  with  facilities  for  simultaneous  wireless  telegraph  com- 
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munication  to  the  entire  world.  To  this  end  a  tract  of  land  covering  ten 
square  miles  was  acquired  on  the  northeastern  end  of  Long  Island  and 
construction  work  began  forthwith. 

1921 — President  Warren  G.  Harding  formally  opened  Radio  Central  November 
5,  by  sending  a  radiogram  addressed  to  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 
1921 — The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  opened  a  new  circuit  with  Italy, 
November  17. 

1923 —  The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  reopened  its  circuit  with  Italy  Aug¬ 
ust  10,  discontinued  in  1922.  It  also  opened  a  circuit  with  Poland 
October  4. 

1924 —  In  experiments  conducted  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  first 
photographs  were  transmitted  by  radio,  from  London  to  New  York, 
November  30.  Two  new  circuits  went  into  operation  linking  the  United 
States  with  Sweden,  December  1,  and  with  Argentine,  January  25. 

Sayville  Radio  Station — The  radio  station  at  Sayville  is  located  on  a 
tract  of  land  containing  one  hundred  acres.  The  apparatus  originally  consisted  of 
a  100-KW  high  frequency  alternator  transmitter,  with  which  frequency  multiply¬ 
ing  transformers  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  required  frequencies 
for  transmission,  varying  from  thirty-two  to  seventy-five  kilocycles. 

The  apparatus  was  mostly  manufactured  by  the  Allgemeine  Gesellschaft 
Company  of  Berlin,  Germany,  for  the  Telefunken  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
which  in  turn  installed  the  apparatus  at  Sayville  for  the  Atlantic  Communication 
Company. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  Sayville  Station  exchanged  traffic  with  trans- 
Atlantic  stations  at  Lyons,  France;  Paris,  France;  Rome,  Italy;  and  Nauen, 
Germany. 

The  American  government’s  suspicions  were  aroused  against  the  Atlantic 
Communication  Company  at  first  by  its  efforts  to  withhold  the  length  of  its 
increased  wave  length  from  their  knowledge.  Dr.  Goldsmith  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Professor  Zannig,  the  German  authority,  had  been  experimenting  in 
that  direction.  An  increase  in  the  aerial  height  was  contemplated,  something 
apparent  to  anyone  observing  the  activities  of  the  station.  It  was  feared  the 
Sayville  authorities  were  trying  to  get  in  communication  with  offensive  war¬ 
ships,  perhaps  with  submarines,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  naval  base  off 
the  coast  of  Maine,  near  the  Matinicus  group  of  islands  of  Penobscot  Bay. 
Suspicious  craft  were  maneuvering  in  that  neighborhood,  which  tended  to  con¬ 
firm  the  suspicion. 

At  the  psychological  moment,  a  scientist  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  brought  action  against  the  company,  charging  that  the  Sayville  authori¬ 
ties  had  stolen  his  patented  device  of  a  tapless  code.  This  lent  emphasis  to  the 
suspicions  that  were  gathering  with  new  force  every  hour.  At  the  hearing  of 
the  case  it  developed  that  a  code  consisting  of  long  and  short  intervals  between 
words  was  used  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  naval  officers  stationed  as  censors 
at  the  post.  The  Sayville  authorities  refused  to  comment  on  these  charges. 

Relations  became  strained  between  this  country  and  Germany  as  a  result  of 
the  sinking  of  the  “Lusitania.”  The  German  Government  was  found  supplied  with 
surreptitious  information  coming  from  America,  through  no  cable  source,  and 
the  fact  that  the  only  wireless  station  in  the  country  capable  of  transmitting  trans- 
Atlantic  messages  was  at  Sayville,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic 
Communication  Company  was  openly  a  German  concern,  attracted  suspicion. 
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At  the  same  time  evidence  of  a  more  empirical  kind  was  furnished  giving 
strong  material  corroboration  to  the  suspicions.  The  Providence  “Journal”  charged 
that  Sayville  station  had  been  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  large  part  of  the  information  that  had  reached  the  War  and  Admiralty 
Departments  of  the  German  Government  had  been  sent  through  Sayville  in  secret 
code. 

In  the  early  months  of  1915  a  little  station  off  Point  Judith  abutting  into 
Long  Island  Sound  had  been  collecting  every  line  of  wireless  sent  to  and  from 
Sayville.  The  messages  were  collected  by  the  “Journal”  and  given  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  authorities.  They  purported  to  be  commercial  despatches  from  German 
banking  houses  in  New  York.  According  to  the  “Journal”  they  proved  that  the 
official  key  to  the  code  that  had  been  furnished  to  the  American  Government  by 
the  German  officials  was  a  fraud,  while  instead  a  secret  code  held  by  Dr.  Frank, 
in  reality  a  German  secret  service  agent,  was  used. 

In  the  ruse  innocent  messages  were  asked  to  be  repeated  by  the  Nauen 
station  on  account  of  alleged  bad  static  conditions.  In  these  requests  and  in  the 
replied  masses  of  figures  appeared.  Rarely  were  the  requested  messages  ever 
repeated. 

It  was  asserted  that  many  of  the  so-called  commercial  messages  contained 
exactly  the  same  combination  of  figures  as  appeared  in  the  Ambassador’s  sup¬ 
posedly  open  code.  These  figures  invariably  appeared  as  pattern  numbers  for 
goods  of  all  kinds,  figures  supposed  to  be  bank  balances,  and  market  quotations 
that  had  no  relation  whatever  to  any  real  quotation  on  the  staple  named. 

The  Government  took  over  the  station  on  July  8,  1915.  At  the  time  it  was 
the  only  remaining  privately  operated  direct  means  of  communicating  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Secretary  Daniels  announced  that  Captain  W.  H.  G.  Bullard  in  charge  of 
the  naval  radio  service,  had  taken  over  the  station  and  would  continue  to  operate 
it  with  naval  forces.  The  Secretary  issued  this  statement : 

“It  is  understood  that  the  Sayville  Radio  Station  had  made  application  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  for  a  license.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  declined  to  grant  a 
license  and  so  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who,  after  conference,  directed  Cap¬ 
tain  Bullard,  as  the  expert  of  the  Department,  to  take  over  and  operate  the  station. 
Lieut.  George  R.  Clark  will  be  in  control  of  the  station.  Captain  Bullard  reached  New 
York  this  morning  and  will  confer  with  the  owners  of  the  station  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  details  of  the  operation  of  the  station.  Practically  the  same  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  are  now  applicable  to  Tuckerton  will  be  put  in  operation  at  Sayville.” 

There  was  no  change  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned.  Messages  were 
accepted  as  before.  But  naval  operators  instead  of  commercial  manned  the  keys. 
The  charges  collected  were  paid  to  the  owning  company. 

William  C.  Redfield  of  Brooklyn,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  said  that  his 
refusal  to  grant  the  company  a  license  had  been  based  on  a  complete  investigation. 
It  was  understood  the  investigation  showed  that  the  Atlantic  Communication 
Company  which  ownd  the  Sayville  station  was  owned  in  turn  by  the  Telefunken 
Company  which  was  owned  by  the  Siemans  and  Halske  Company  and  the  Al- 
legmeine  Electricitats  Gesellschaft  of  Germany. 

Herman  A.  Metz  of  Brooklyn  was  said  to  possess  all  the  shares  of  stock  held 
in  the  United  States  as  President  of  the  Atlantic  Communication  Company.  Mr. 
Metz,  however,  a  loyal  American,  was  only  the  nominal  head  of  the  concern. 
Mr.  Boehme  was  the  manager,  but  Dr.  Carl  George  Frank,  the  secretary-treasurer 
and  connected  with  the  American  branch  of  a  firm  of  German  experts  in  elec¬ 
tricity,  was  the  actual  head  of  the  concern.  Other  experts  bore  such  names  as 
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Koempel,  Van  Wagoner,  Lederer,  Hernfurter,  Trommer,  Van  Denson,  Heffeman, 
Leberman,  Janke  and  George  Woits.  The  Kensington  Hotel  was  their  rendez¬ 
vous.  The  language  of  conversation  within  the  station  was  German.  Only  one 
American  operator  was  ever  employed  on  the  Armstrong  receiving  apparatus 
and  he  was  kept  under  the  strictest  vigilance  during  the  short  period  of  his  stay. 

The  company  urged  the  strictest  secrecy  on  the  operators.  The  officers  of 
the  company  slept  in  a  shack  attractively  painted  just  outside  the  hut  containing 
the  Telefunken  sending  and  the  Armstrong  receiving  apparatus.  Armed  watch¬ 
men  followed  every  stranger  seen  walking  around  the  fence  several  hundred 
yards  away  from  the  buildings.  Whenever  a  stranger  was  admitted  to  the 
grounds  on  business,  or  whenever  admission  was  refused,  the  watchman  hurried 
off  on  his  wheel  to  report  immediately  on  the  person’s  behavior,  statements  or 
intentions  after  going  away. 

The  aerial  is  of  umbrella  type,  supported  by  nine  guyed  lattice  steel  towers. 
The  central  tower  is  five  hundred  feet  high  and  the  remaining  eight  vary  in 
height  from  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  to  five  hundred  feet. 

One  of  the  towers  was  erected  in  1912;  four  were  erected  in  1915  and  four 
in  1916.  This  would  indicate  that  the  transmitting  apparatus  was  installed  and 
radio  communication  begun  in  1912  or  1913. 

The  Navy  also  has  installed  a  two  hundred  KW  arc  transmitter  which  is 
used  for  most  of  the  traffic  handled.  It  serves  the  navy  for  transmitting  to  naval 
vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Southern  and  European  waters.  Although 
it  is  necessary  for  the  station  to  cover  a  maximum  of  only  3,000  miles,  its  signals 
have  been  received  successfully  at  distances  from  5,000  to  7,000  miles. 

The  apparatus  used  by  the  Atlantic  Communication  Company  remains  in¬ 
tact  and  is  used  as  the  emergency  transmitter. 

There  is  no  receiving  apparatus  at  Sayville,  all  receiving  being  done  and 
the  transmitting  controlled  at  the  remote  control  station  in  Washington. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

NEW  YORK  NAVY  YARD 

STRANGE  were  the  reasons  which  led  the  Government  to  establish  a  Navy 
Yard  in  Brooklyn,  officially  called  the  New  York  Yard.  The  correspondence 
which  led  up  to  the  action  taken  in  1801  stressed  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to 
bestow  a  portion  of  the  federal  patronage  on  the  thriving  city  of  New  York  by 
giving  its  citizens  employment.  Just  as  it  happens  today  it  happened  in  the 
beginning.  The  yard  hired  hundreds  of  men  in  a  single  day,  and  again  it  dis¬ 
missed  hundreds  or  thousands  in  the  same  short  time.  Another  reason  was  the 
defense  of  the  port.  The  yard  is  a  responsibility  rather  than  an  asset,  and  ever 
has  been. 

The  ground  it  covers  was  originally  a  waste  of  mud  flats  and  swamps  with 
the  exception  of  the  hill  where  the  commandant’s  quarters  stand.  As  late  as 
1846  a  mill  pond  covered  the  ground  now  bounded  by  the  Navy  Street  wall, 
Second  Street,  Chauncey  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue,  rather  an  extensive  area. 
Today  the  yard  occupies  118.3  acres  of  land  and  80.4  acres  of  water,  a  total 
of  198.7  acres ;  the  Naval  Hospital  covers  sixteen  acres  of  land.  The  grounds 
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have  cost  the  Government  less  than  $500,000.  They  are  valued  at  $15,000,000 
today,  while  the  buildings  and  plant  are  worth  as  much  more. 

The  Navy  Yard  is  situated  on  the  bight  or  bend  in  the  left  bank  of  the  East 
River,  half  a  mile  long,  almost  semi-circular  in  shape,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  radius.  From  the  Civil  War  period  until  1913  Cob  Dock  filled  the  greater  ' 
portion  of  this  bay  termed  Wallabout.  It  was  a  pier  jutting  out  into  the  middle 
of  Whitney  Basin.  Cobble  stones  were  brought  to  the  harbor  by  sailing  ships  in 
ballast.  They  accumulated  rapidly  and  made  it  easy  to  build  a  good  berthing 
space  for  ships  in  the  yard.  There  the  receiving  ship  was  moored. 

Wallabout  is  of  Dutch  origin,  being  a  corruption  of  Waal  Boght  (Walloon 
Bay),  after  its  first  settlers,  the  Protestant  refugees  from  Belgium  who  fled  to 
the  Netherlands  and  were  induced  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  New  Netherland 
which  was  crying  for  settlers.  They  occupied,  with  the  Flemish,  the  portion  of 
the  Netherlands  now  called  Belgium.  In  1637,  Joris  Jansen  de  Rapelje  pur¬ 
chased  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  from  the  Indians,  who  called  it 
Rennagachonck.  The  Indians  termed  the  bend  Mahrenhanreck ;  the  English  name 
was  Sandy  Beach  or  Bay. 

A  Rem  Jansen  Van  der  Beck  married  a  daughter  of  Rapelje  in  1642,  and 
settled  in  the  Wallabout.  He  died  in  1691,  leaving  fifteen  children.  His  family 
dropped  the  name  of  Van  der  Beck  and  is  known  thereafter  as  Remsen,  which 
explains  the  origin  of  the  family  which  has  given  its  name  to  a  street  on  Brooklyn 
Heights.  Martin  Schenck  and  John  Jackson  obtained  the  larger  part  of  the 
Rapelje  estate  through  purchase  after  it  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its  first 
owners,  in  1755.  Schenck  owned  what  is  now*  the  Naval  Hospital.  Jackson  had 
the  present  site  of  the  Navy  Yard.  Jackson  established  a  shipyard  on  his  property, 
and  launched  the  merchant  ship  “Canton”  soon  after.  He  built  the  frigate 
"Adams”  for  the  navy,  the  first  wrarship  built  on  the  site.  She  saw  service  in  the 
French  war  in  1799,  and  again  in  the  war  of  1812,  when  she  wras  blockaded  in 
the  harbor  of  Camden,  Me.,  and  burned  to  avoid  capture. 

The  Government  made  its  first  purchase  of  land  for  the  Navy  Yard  on 
February  23,  1801,  and  took  over  forty-two  acres.  The  tract  includes  the  site 
of  the  commandant’s  quarters  and  the  provisions  and  clothing  depot,  w*hich  was 
moved  to  the  Naval  Supply  Base  at  South  Brooklyn  in  1917.  In  May 
it  bought  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Naval  Hospital.  In  1848,  it  acquired  the 
intervening  territory  for  $285,000,  and  completed  the  entire  waterfront.  In  1853, 
the  Legislature  granted  full  control  and  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  purchased 
w’ith  the  proviso  that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  should  not  be  deprived  of  its  vested 
rights  over  Clinton  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues.  The  city  relinquished  its  title  to 
that  portion  of  those  avenues  extending  from  Flushing  Avenue  to  the  water¬ 
front  in  exchange  for  the  right  to  extend  Washington  Avenue  through  the 
property  and  certain  strips  of  land.  In  1867,  a  small  plot  was  purchased  on  the 
waterfront  near  Little  Street.  In  1870,  1884,  1891,  and  1894,  the  Government 
ceded  or  sold  to  Brooklyn  the  territory  now  occupied  by  Wallabout  Market, 
Brooklyn’s  great  industrial  center.  This  land  lies  between  the  Clinton  Avenue 
wall  of  the  yard  and  the  Naval  Hospital,  and  is  now  covered  by  the  ship¬ 
building  ways.  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Thom,  U.  S.  N.,  wras  the  first  commandant, 
having  been  detailed  to  the  yard  in  1801  in  verbal  orders  by  the  secretary.  He 
w*as  regularly  detailed  as  commandant  in  1806,  and  assumed  command  on  June  1 
of  that  year.  In  the  intervening  years  the  yard  wras  merely  a  depot  for  supplies, 
no  efforts  being  made  to  improve  the  property.  Thorn  lived  in  a  w'ooden  house 
at  No.  22  Evans  Street,  still  standing,  though  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  He  met 
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a  heroic  death  by  blowing  up  a  merchant  vessel  he  commanded  to  prevent  her 
capture  by  savages  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  Seeing  no  chance  to 
escape  he  fired  the  magazine  and  perished  with  all  on  board. 

Captain  Isaac  Chauncey  succeeded  Lieutenant  Thorn  on  July  13,  1807.  The 
orders  appointing  him  read: 

Navy  Department,  Washington, 

Captain  Isaac  Chauncey,  July  13,  1807. 

Present. 

You  will  take  command  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  New  York.  You  will  for  the  present 
be  considered  as  having  only  general  charge  of  the  yard  and  the  property  therein  deposited. 
When  it  can  conveniently  be  done  you  will  receive  all  the  public  property  at  the  yard  from 
Mr.  Beekman  by  inventory,  giving  to  him  your  receipt  therefor. 

When  you  shall  require  a  clerk  you  may  engage  one  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $600 
per  annum.  The  one  at  present  allowed  Mr.  Beekman  may  probably  answer  your  purposes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 

Sir,  yr.  obt, 

Rt.  Smith. 

Captain  Chauncey  began  the  improvements  to  the  properly’.  The  house  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  commandant  was  erected  on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  yard  in  1806, 
storehouses  and  other  buildings  were  begun  and  a  chapel  erected.  Not  long  after 
the  chapel  was  dedicated,  the  chaplain  gave  notice  of  an  extra  service  during 
the  week,  whereupon  the  commandant  arose  and  asked : 

“By  whose  authority  do  you  give  this  notice?” 

“By  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese,”  the  chaplain  replied. 

“Stop  it,  sir,  stop  it,  sir,”  shouted  the  commandant.  “I’ll  let  you  know  that 
I  am  bishop  of  this  diocese !” 

The  buildings  erected  by  Captain  Chauncey  were  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street. 
They  disappeared  in  1868. 

Captain  Chauncey  was  relieved  by  Captain  Samuel  Evans  in  1813.  Captain 
Evans  was  the  commander  of  the  “Chesapeake,”  but  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Lawrence.  His  orders  detaching  him  from  the  “Chesapeake”  that  he  might  have 
the  attention  of  an  oculist  read: 

Captain  Samuel  Evans,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 

U.  S.  Frigate  “Chesapeake,”  March  16,  1813. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Sir: 

I  had  prepared  your  sailing  orders  when  I  this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  30th 
ultimo,  complaining  of  the  debility  of  your  visual  organs  arising  from  a  late  wound  received 
in  the  service,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  aid  of  an  oculist,  for  which  purpose  you 
ask  to  be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  “Chesapeake.” 

While  I  sincerely  regret  the  cause,  the  motive  is  so  reasonable  that  though  we  can 
but  illy  dispense  with  the  active  service  of  our  commanders,  I  yield  to  your  request  and  in 
order  to  afford  you  a  convenient  situation,  until  your  health  is  restored,  I  desire  that  you 
will  proceed  immediately  to  New  York  and  take  command  of  the  Navy  Yard  (now  vacant) 
where  the  services  of  a  judicious,  active,  prudent,  and  economical  officer  is  extremely  wanted. 

Captain  Lawrence  is  ordered  to  the  “Chesapeake.” 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  Jones. 

The  yard  fitted  out  many  vessels  which  took  an  active  part  in  the  War  of 
1812.  The  frigate  “Fulton,”  the  first  warship  ever  propelled  by  steam,  was  built 
there,  in  1815. 

Captain  Chauncey,  relieved  in  1813,  returned  in  1824,  and  was  Commandant 
until  1833.  Many  buildings  were  erected  and  many  improvements  were  made. 

Work  was  begun  on  drydock  No.  1  in  1841,  and  it  was  completed  in  1851, 
Captain  William  D.  Slater  being  commandant.  It  cost  $2,000,000  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  wonderful  feat  of  engineering.  More  than  ten  thousand  piles  were 
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driven  to  bear  the  mass  of  masonry.  The  sills  were  made  at  least  twenty-three 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  East  River.  The  caisson  gate,  the  pumping  engines 
which  poured  out  610,000  gallons  of  water  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  were 
wonders  of  the  city  when  first  installed.  For  seventy-two  years  the  dock  has 
been  in  constant  use,  and  it  has  proved  its  worth  and  the  skill  of  its  builders. 

The  work  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Edward  H.  Courtenay,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  West  Point.  It  was  completed  by  General  Charles 
B.  Stuart. 

Quicksands  were  encountered  unexpectedly  by  the  builders.  The  coffer  dam, 
although  composed  of  piles  from  thirty-three  to  thirty-seven  feet  long,  did  not 
penetrate  the  solid  substratum  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  give  them  the  necessary 
hold.  Breaches  occurred  without  warning  and  more  piles  had  to  be  driven.  These 
were  held  in  place  by  chain  cables  attached  to  mooring  blocks  on  the  shore. 
The  cables,  though  of  iron  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  were  broken  repeatedly, 
six  giving  way  in  one  night. 

When  the  excavations  were  completed  forty  or  more  springs  of  fresh  water 
appeared.  A  spring  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  dock  undermined  the  piles, 
and  made  a  cavity  more  than  twenty  feet  deep  below  the  foundation.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  cubic  feet  of  cobble  stones  were  thrown  into  the  hole.  The  spring  found 
a  new  outlet  and  burst  up  through  a  bed  of  concrete  two  feet  thick.  Finally  by 
driving  piles  to  a  great  depth  a  secure  foundation  was  obtained.  The  round, 
bearing  piles  were  of  spruce;  the  sheet  piles  were  of  yellow  pine  plank. 

After  the  piles  were  in  place  concrete  masonry  two  feet  deep  was  laid  between 
the  bearing  piles,  and  a  flooring  of  yellow  pine  plank,  three  inches  thick  was 
spiked  to  them.  Timbers  and  concrete  covered  with  another  flooring  of  plank 
followed.  On  that  the  stone  work  was  commenced.  Eighty  thousand  tons  of 
stone  were  used.  The  exterior  granite  was  from  the  Sullivan  and  Franklin  quar¬ 
ries  in  Maine.  The  interior  stone  was  from  the  Staten  Island  and  Highland  quar¬ 
ries  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  pumping  engine  was  built  at  the  West  Point  Foundry  at  Cold  Spring 
and  cost  $52,835. 

The  main  chamber  of  the  dock  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  long  and 
thirty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom.  It  is  three  hundred  and  seven  feet  long  and 
ninety-eight  feet  broad  at  the  top.  A  floating  gate  permitted  an  additional  length 
of  fifty-two  feet. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  yard  became  of  great  importance 
to  the  country.  Uneasiness  prevailed  lest  the  stores  should  be  seized  or  destroyed 
by  Southern  sympathizers.  Captain  Foote  waited  on  Mayor  Powell  one  day  and 
informed  him  of  a  plot  to  burn  the  yard.  With  the  eighty  men  under  him  he 
would  be  unable  to  cope  with  it,  and  he  asked  aid  from  the  Mayor.  The  Captain 
understood  the  attacking  party  was  to  come  from  New  York,  and  throw  fire¬ 
balls  into  the  yard  from  the  city  park. 

Mayor  Powell  placed  1,000  policemen  in  civilian  clothes  in  or  near  the  park. 
The  17th  Regiment  was  held  ready  in  the  Portland  Avenue  Arsenal  and  the  14th 
was  under  arms.  Rowboats  with  armed  men  patrolled  the  riverfront.  No  attack 
was  made  and  Captain  Foote’s  alarm  drew  upon  him  much  criticism.  He  did  not 
reply  to  his  critics,  and  opinion  finally  came  to  the  view  that  he  had  done  the 
only  proper  thing. 

Rear  Admiral  Hiram  Pauling  took  command  in  1861  and  remained  till  1865. 
Merchant  vessels  were  converted  into  fighting  ships.  About  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  of  these  vessels  left  the  yard  for  the  war.  Their  conversion  employed 
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5,390  men  in  the  one  year,  1864.  Their  pay  was  $3,000,000.  A  Southern  captain 
tried  to  steal  away  with  the  “Varina,”  a  survey  vessel,  brought  here  from  the 
South.  He  thought  he  could  get  out  without  any  noise  and  make  a  straight  line 
down  the  coast  to  one  of  the  Southern  ports.  This  was  frustrated,  however,  when 
some  one  aboard  informed  the  captain  of  the  receiving  ship  “North  Carolina.” 
He  stretched  a  cable  across  the  course  of  the  “Varina”  in  time  to  stop  her. 

During  the  war  the  navy  yards  of  the  North,  chief  among  them  the  one  in 
Brooklyn,  created  an  entirely  new  navy,  built  on  original  principles — the 
turret  principle.  They  refitted  more  than  six  hundred  merchant  vessels  as  war¬ 
ships  and  sent  them  forth  for  blockading  duty.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
work  was  done  won  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  country. 

Merchant  ships  arriving  here  from  Southern  ports  returned  on  their 
schedule  trips  as  advertised,  equipped  with  guns.  The  “Monticello”  of  the  Crom¬ 
well  Line  was  running  between  New  York  and  Washington  in  1861,  when  word 
was  received  that  the  Confederates  were  planning  her  capture.  The  Government 
bought  the  vessel  and  sent  her  to  the  Brooklyn  yard  to  be  refitted.  The  largest 
force  that  could  work  on  board  was  employed.  Elegant  cushions  and  fittings  were 
ripped  out  with  the  saw  and  hammer.  Within  forty-eight  hours  of  her  purchase 
and  twenty-four  of  her  arrival  at  the  yard  the  “Monticello”  was  on  her  way  to 
the  Potomac,  a  warship  with  32-pounders  and  a  big  pivot  gun.  As  she  ascended 
the  river  in  the  night  the  Confederates  attacked  her,  but  the  guns  gave  them  a 
surprise  and  they  disappeared.  No  trace  of  the  attacking  party  could  be  found. 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  vessels  were  purchased  from  the  merchant 
marine  and  fitted  out  for  various  purposes  of  the  war  at  the  yard. 

From  1801  until  1880,  forty-five  ships  of  different  sizes  were  built  at  the 
yard  at  a  total  cost  of  $16,000,000. 

A  partial  list  of  these  vessels,  models  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Hull 
Division  Building,  follows: 


Vessel  Launched  Remarks 

“Enterprise,”  second  .  1799  Lost  in  1823. 

“Ohio”  .  1820  Sold  in  1883. 

“Savannah”  .  1820  Sold  in  1883. 

“Enterprise,”  third .  1831  Sold  in  1845. 

“Fulton” .  1837  Later  renovated. 

“Levant” .  1837  Lost  in  Pacific  with  all  on  board. 

“Somers”  .  1842  Sunk  off  Vera  Cruz  in  1846. 

“Albany”  .  1846  Lost  at  sea  with  all  on  board  in  1852. 

“Iroquois” .  1859 

“Colossus”  .  1866  Broken  up  in  1884;  never  completed. 

“Alarm”  .  1873  Striken  from  register  in  1897. 


The  “Maine,”  sunk  in  Havana  Harbor  on  February  15,  1898,  was  built  at 
the  yard,  as  was  the  cruiser  “Cincinnati.”  A  fine  model  of  the  “Maine”  is  pre¬ 
served  at  the  yard. 

Of  modern  battleships  the  pre-dreadnaught  “Connecticut,”  launched  in  1904, 
was  the  first  built  at  the  yard.  The  “Florida”  was  launched  in  1910,  the  “New 
York”  in  1912,  President  Taft  being  present,  and  the  “Arizona”  in  1915.  The 
“New  Mexico,”  the  keel  of  which  was  laid  in  1915,  is  now  the  flagship  of  the 
battle  fleet.  The  launching  of  the  “Arizona”  drew  50,000  visitors  to  the  yard. 
As  many  more  lined  the  waterfront  and  the  Williamsburg  and  Manhattan  bridges. 

In  1895,  when  Commodore  Montgomery  Sicard  was  commandant,  the  Sands 
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Street  gate  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  The  gate  is  of  a 
Romanesque  architecture  and  unusual  appearance.  It  cost  $24,000.  For  years 
it  was  the  official  entrance.  As  many  as  15,000  persons  a  day  have  passed  through 
it  as  visitors  and  sightseers.  It  was  closed  officially  by  order  of  Rear  Admiral 
Plunkitt,  in  1923. 

Before  the  World  War  about  6,000  workmen  of  all  trades  were  employed  in 
the  yard.  They  included  machinists,  shipwrights,  electricians,  carpenters,  masons, 
iron  workers  and  drillers.  All  civilian  employees  are  protected  by  the  Compen¬ 
sation  Law  in  case  of  injury  on  duty.  First  aid  is  given  at  the  yard  dispensary. 
The  injured  person  either  returns  to  work,  or  is  sent  home  until  able  to  do  so. 
Full  pay  is  given  to  a  man  whose  disability  is  for  a  period  exceeding  fourteen 
days  and  not  exceeding  one  year. 

The  Yard  restaurant  was  established  by  the  Civic  Federation,  supervised  by 
Miss  Anne  Morgan.  Although  the  Government  furnished  the  building  at  Third 
Street  and  Perry  Avenue  free,  it  was  run  at  a  loss  for  two  years.  A  co-operative 
company  had  better  success.  The  workmen  issued  a  thousand  shares  at  a  dollar 
each,  which  was  sold  mostly  in  one  and  two  share  lots.  The  annual  dividends 
amount  to  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent.  It  began  by  giving  a  substantial  meal  for 
twenty  cents  and  it  has  not  increased  the  price  materially.  More  than  5,000 
workmen  and  enlisted  men  go  there  every  day. 

A  civilian  police  force  was  employed  at  the  yard  for  a  period  of  years.  It 
comprised  a  chief,  about  ten  roundsmen,  and  ship-keepers-in-charge,  and  sixty- 
two  watchmen  and  ship-keepers,  a  total  of  seventy-three.  Until  1914,  a  guard  of 
marines  was  posted  at  the  Sands  Street  gate,  while  a  marine  patrol  did  police 
and  sentry  duty  at  night  throughout  the  yard. 

For  years  a  memorial  mass  has  been  held  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Memorial 
Day,  in  memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  on 
the  Marine  Barracks  Grounds.  The  ceremony  draws  usually  30,000  or  more 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead. 

Dry  Dock  No.  4  at  Fourth  Street  is  an  example  of  Government  skill  and 
persistence  over  difficulties.  Congress  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  construction 
in  1905.  Private  firms  which  undertook  the  task  were  obliged  to  forfeit  their 
contracts,  owing  to  the  quicksands  and  other  difficulties  they  encountered.  The 
contractors,  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins,  finished  the  dock  in  1914,  Captain  Albert 
Gleaves  being  commandant.  The  dry  dock  cost  $3,000,000.  Twenty  lives  were 
lost,  and  four  hundred  men  were  injured  in  its  construction.  It  is  seven  hundred 
and  three  feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  deep.  It  was  the  largest  dry  dock  in 
America  when  completed. 

A  large  gun  and  thick  iron  plate,  pierced  by  a  ball  from  the  gun  stand  side 
by  side  near  the  Sands  Street  Gate.  John  Ericsson  designed  the  gun,  which  is 
known  as  the  Oregon.  It  was  built  of  wrought  iron  at  the  Mersey  Iron  Works 
in  England.  Cracks  developed  during  proof-firing  and  Ericsson  shrunk  hoops 
on  the  breech  to  strengthen  it,  a  practice  thus  introduced.  The  gun  has  been 
fired  three  hundred  odd  times  with  charges  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
of  powder  (enormous  for  the  day)  throwing  a  shot  weighing  two  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds.  It  pierced  the  wrought  iron  plate  four  and  one-half  inches  thick 
in  1842,  after  being  banded.  After  this  test  aimed  by  Ericsson  it  was  placed 
aboard  the  frigate  “Princeton.” 

A  cigar-shaped  miniature  submarine  stands  at  Third  Street  and  Perry 
Avenue.  She  was  said  to  be  the  first  submarine  built  in  the  United  States. 
Cornelius  S.  Bushnell  and  others  living  in  New  Jersey  contracted  to  build  her 
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on  November  2,  1863.  She  cost  more  than  $60,000,  and  the  Government  spent 
$30,000  on  her.  A  Mr.  Halstead  of  Newark  completed  the  work  in  1864.  She 
was  dubbed  “Halstead’s  Folly”  by  those  who  saw  her,  but  Secretary  George  M. 
Robeson  ordered  a  test  made  by  a  board  of  officers.  The  Halstead  people  painted 
the  name  “Intelligent  Whale”  on  the  boat  and  brought  her  to  the  yard.  Halstead 
almost  lost  his  life  in  a  preliminary  test  of  the  boat.  She  was  condemned  in  1872, 
placed  on  Cob  Dock  and  finally  removed  to  her  present  berth. 

A  marble  monument  stands  just  inside  the  Sands  Street  gate,  at  the  corner 
of  Park  Avenue.  It  commemorates  the  men  of  the  United  States  ships  “San 
Jacinto,”  “Portsmouth”  and  “Levant”  who  fell  in  the  Boxer  rising  of  1856  in 
Canton,  China.  Assaults  were  made  on  the  barrier  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River  from  November  16  to  November  22,  in  which  the  men  of  those 
ships  took  part.  Their  shipmates  erected  the  monument. 

In  the  commandant’s  office  stood  a  clock  taken  from  the  frigate  “Brandy¬ 
wine”  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  crew  in  1849.  The  clock  was  made  in 
London. 

A  fine  model  of  the  battleship  “Connecticut”  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Hull  Division  Building.  Fragments  of  a  shell  fired  into  the  mainmast  of  the 
“Cayuga”  by  Confederate  batteries  when  that  ship  was  carrying  dispatches  from 
New  Orleans  are  also  seen. 

The  radio  station  erected  in  1907  was  an  enlargement  of  the  shack  first 
constructed  for  this  purpose  in  1904.  The  station  assisted  rescue  ships  at  the  time 
of  the  “Titanic”  disaster.  After  the  ramming  of  the  “Ryndam”  of  the  Holland- 
America  line,  it  worked  with  her  and  the  rescue  ships  “South  Carolina”  and 
“Texas”  towing  her  to  port.  The  station  at  the  yard  is  constantly  working  with 
Coast  Guard  cutters ;  it  broadcasts  storm  warnings  and  maritime  obstructions. 
It  receives  and  transmits  numerous  reports  of  derelicts. 

Three  hundred  odd  men  recruited  from  the  entire  country  attend  the  elec¬ 
trical  class.  They  receive  a  course  of  eight  months,  either  in  radio  or  general 
electricity.  The  class  is  subsisted  aboard  the  receiving  ship.  It  meets  from  8  a.  m. 
to  11 :30  a.  m.  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  3:30  p.  m.  There  are  four  companies.  Two 
of  them  receive  infantry  drill  daily,  while  the  other  two  go  on  liberty  for  two 
days,  alternately.  Military  instruction  is  given  the  entire  battalion  on  Saturday 
mornings. 

Excellent  work  is  done  for  the  enlisted  men  of  the  fleet,  and  particularly  those 
stationed  at  the  yard  by  the  Brooklyn  Branch  of  the  Naval  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  Admiral  John  W.  Philip,  commandant  at  the  yard  in  1899, 
instituted  the  first  Naval  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Brooklyn  in  a  three-story  brick  build¬ 
ing  near  the  present  quarters  in  Sands  Street. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  (now  Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard)  and  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
contributed  $850,000  between  them  and  provided  the  present  building  at  167 
Sands  Street.  It  maintains  a  gymnasium,  game  room,  auditorium,  restaurant, 
swimming  pool,  reading  rooms,  billiard  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  and  moving  pic¬ 
ture  shows.  In  its  sleeping  rooms  it  often  cares  for  1,000  men  in  a  night.  There 
are  1,300  clothing  lockers  for  rent. 

Miss  Gould  made  the  presentation  speech.  Dr.  Warner,  for  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  accepted  it.  Other  speakers  were  William  B.  Millar,  secretary  of 
the  Naval  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Colonel  John  T.  McCook,  and  Rear-Admiral  A.  S. 
Barker. 
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List  of  Commandants  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 

(1806-1916)  Assumed 

Name  Command 

1.  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Thorn . June  1,  1806 

2.  Captain  Isaac  Chauncey  . July  13,  1807 

3.  Captain  Samuel  Evans  . May  16,  1813 

4.  Commander  George  W.  Rodgers . June  2,  1824 

5.  Captain  Isaac  Chauncey  . Dec.  21,  1824 

6.  Captain  Charles  G.  Ridgeley  . June  10,  1833 

7.  Captain  James  Renshaw . Nov.  19,  1839 

8.  Captain  Matthew  C.  Perry . June  12,  1841 

9.  Captain  Silas  H.  Stringham . July  15,  1843 

10.  Captain  Isaac  McKeever . Oct.  1,  1846 

11.  Captain  William  D.  Salter . Oct.  1,  1849 

12.  Captain  Charles  Boardman  . Oct.  14,  1852 

13.  Captain  Abraham  Bigelow  . Oc*.  1,  1855 

14.  Captain  Lawrence  Kearny  . June  8,  1857 

15.  Captain  Samuel  Breese  . Nov.  1,  1858 

16.  Captain  Hiram  Paulding  . Oct.  25,  1861 

17.  Commodore  Charles  H.  Bell  . May  1,  1865 

18.  Rear-Admiral  Sylvanus  W.  Gordon  . May  1,  1868 

19.  Rear-Admiral  Melancthon  Smith . Oct.  15,  1870 

20.  Vice-Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan . June  1,  1872 

21.  Commodore  J.  A.  W.  Nicholson . Sept.  1,  1876 

22.  Commodore  George  H.  Cooper . May  1,  1880 

23.  Commodore  John  H.  Upshur  . Apr.  1,  1882 

24.  Commodore  Thomas  S.  Fillebrown  . Mar.  31,  1884 

25.  Commodore  Ralph  Chandler  . Dec.  31,  1884 

26.  Commodore  Bancroft  Gherardi . Oct.  15,  1886 

27.  Captain  Francis  M.  Ramsey . Feb.  15,  1889 

28.  Rear-Admiral  Daniel  L.  Braine . Nov.  14,  1889 

29.  Commodore  Henry  Erben  . May  20,  1891 

30.  Rear-Admiral  Bancroft  Gherardi . June  1,  1893 

31.  Commodore  Montgomery  Sicard . Nov.  22,  1894 

32.  Commodore  Francis  M.  Bunce  . May  1,  1897 

33.  Commodore  John  W.  Philip  . Jan.  14,  1899 

34.  Rear-Admiral  Albert  S.  Parker  . July  17,  1900 

35.  Rear-Admiral  Frederick  Rodgers  . Apr.  1,  1903 

36.  Rear-Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan . Oct.  3,  1904 

37.  Rear-Admiral  Casper  F.  Goodrich . June  1,  1907 

38.  Captain  Joseph  B.  Murdock . May  15,  1909 

39.  Rear-Admiral  E.  H.  C.  Leutze  (Ret’d) . Mar.  21,  1910 

40.  Captain  Albert  Gleaves  . June  6,  1912 

41.  Rear-Admiral  N.  R.  Usher . Sept.28,  1914 

42.  Rear-Admiral  John  D.  McDonald . Feb.  25,  1918 

43.  Rear-Admiral  Carl  T.  Vogelgesang  . July  1,  1921 

44.  Rear-Admiral  Charles  P.  Plunkett . Nov.  27,  1922 

The  Navy  on  Long  Island  During  the  World  War — The  active  military 
operations  of  the  Navy  on  Long  Island  during  the  World  War  fall  into  two 
distinct  categories ;  one  comprises  those  operations  pertaining  to  the  defense 
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of  the  Island  and  the  City  of  New  York  from  possible  attack  by  the  enemy, 
the  other  division  comprises  the  operations  preparatory  to  carrying  the  war 
to  the  enemy’s  country  across  the  sea. 

Owing  to  the  enemy’s  fleet  being  held  in  check  by  our  Allies,  the  defensive 
measures  taken  were  particularly  directed  against  a  possible  attack  from  enemy 
submarines  rather  than  against  any  possible  attack  by  large  forces  landed  or 
convoyed  by  the  enemy  fleet. 

The  defensive  measures  comprised,  first,  the  closing  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  net  placed  across  the  Narrows  from  the  Brooklyn 
shore  to  Staten  Island.  The  net  was  manufactured  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  held  in  position  by  floating  buoys  tied  at  intervals  to  the  top  of  the 
net.  The  ends  of  the  net  were  attacked  to  clusters  of  piles  driven  in  the  shallow 
water  near  each  shore.  Searchlights  were  placed  so  as  to  illuminate  the  net 
at  night,  and  a  watch  maintained  at  all  times.  A  section  of  the  net  was  removable 
to  allow  passage  of  vessels  during  the  day.  The  traffic  through  the  net  and  the 
guard  was  regulated  from  one  of  the  old  Navy  monitors,  anchored  just  inside 
the  net,  on  which  the  watch  and  operating  forces  were  quartered.  A  similar 
net  was  erected  across  the  entrance  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn  as  additional 
protection  to  ships  of  war  at  anchor  at  the  yard. 

The  other  cities  and  communities  on  the  island  were  not  provided  with 
definite  defenses  intended  to  repell  an  attack.  A  comprehensive  system  of 
observation  was,  however,  established  to  locate  possible  enemy  submarines  or 
other  craft.  The  property  and  forces  of  the  Coast  Guard  Life  Saving  Stations 
were  taken  over  from  the  Treasury  Department  by  the  Navy  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Additional  stations  were  established  and  telephones  installed  at 
various  places  along  the  beaches  where  the  beach  patrol  could  promptly  report. 
Aerial  observation  stations  were  established  by  means  of  kite  balloons  at  the 
aviation  stations  established  at  the  Marginal  Parkway,  Brooklyn;  Rockaway 
Beach,  Bayshore  and  Montauk.  Section  bases  were  installed  at  ten  places  in 
the  Third  Naval  District,  of  which  five  were  on  Long  Island  at  the  following 
places:  Montauk,  Port  Jefferson,  Sayville,  Brooklyn  (Bath  Beach),  and  at 
Whitestone.  At  these  bases,  crews  who  formed  additional  patrols  to  the  Coast 
Guard  forces  were  housed,  but  also  submarine  chasers  or  other  light  craft,  fitted 
with  guns,  depth  bombs,  or  other  means  of  combating  enemy  submarines,  if 
same  should  be  discovered,  were  provided. 

By  far  the  major  portion  of  the  naval  activities  on  the  island  were  engaged 
in  carrying  the  war  operation  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  defense  against  possible 
attack.  The  offensive  activities  were  divisible  into  three  general  classes : 

1.  Those  pertaining  to  increasing  the  numerical  units  of  the  battle  fleet  and 
the  transport  service. 

2.  The  training  of  personnel  for  the  fleet. 

3.  The  securing  and  forwarding  to  the  other  side  the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  operation  of  the  fleet  in  foreign  waters. 

1.  Shipbuilding — The  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn  played  an  important 
part  in  development  of  the  fleet  and  its  auxiliaries,  but  was  badly  handicapped 
by  its  restricted  location  and  antiquated  design.  The  yard  was  established  in 
1801  and  its  growth  had  been  a  gradual  development  from  a  yard  for  the  repair 
of  small  wooden  vessels,  through  the  various  classes  of  steel  ships,  up  to  the 
battleship  of  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  yard  had  been  devoted  more  to 
repair  than  building,  only  sufficient  building  being  carried  on  to  enable  the 
mechanics  to  be  employed  on  construction  at  such  times  as  the  vessels  of  the 
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fleet  were  not  undergoing  repairs.  The  force  and  facilities  were,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  both  inadequate  to  start  a  building  program,  effect  repairs 
to  navy  vessels,  and  to  convert  and  alter  merchant  ships.  What  ships  and  how 
they  were  built  and  repaired,  how  the  merchant  ships  were  armed,  and  the 
German  ships  refitted  for  transports  by  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn  are  described 
elsewhere. 

2.  Training  Facilities — The  training  of  personnel  presented  many  and 
serious  difficulties  at  the  outset.  The  necessity  for  furnishing  gun  crews  for  the 
guns  installed  on  merchant  ships  and  transports  required  a  far  greater  personnel 
to  be  trained  than  the  then  existing  Naval  Training  Stations  at  Newport,  Great 
Lakes  and  Mare  Island  could  possibly  furnish.  What  facilities  the  different 
State  Naval  Militia  had  were  taken  over.  These  facilities  consisted  mostly  of 
state  armories  and  old  naval  vessels  anchored  at  various  places.  On  Long  Island, 
the  59th  Street  Armory  in  Brooklyn  was  taken  over  and  volunteers  were  started 
in  their  training.  Later,  after  the  establishment  of  the  various  camps,  this 
armory  was  not  used  as  a  training  station,  but  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  armed 
guard  crews  on  transports  and  merchant  ships. 

The  three  permanent  camps  established  on  Long  Island  for  the  training  of 
recruits  were  located  in  Brooklyn:  first  at  Bensonhurst,  second  at  City  Park, 
and  third  at  Bay  Ridge. 

At  Bensonhurst,  two  of  the  old  summer  hotels  were  leased  and  converted 
into  barracks,  where  1,200  men  were  housed.  At  this  camp,  the  recruits  were 
drilled  and  made  acquainted  with  sea  duties  as  fast  as  possible.  They  were 
then  generally  transferred  to  a  navy  ship  for  further  training,  relieving  some  of 
the  older  navy  men  to  be  used  as  the  gunners  and  armed  guard  on  the 
transports. 

At  City  Park,  adjacent  to  the  Navy  Yard,  barracks  were  built  and  mess 
halls  built  where  3,000  men  slept  and  6,000  were  fed  daily.  This  camp  was  a 
remarkable  piece  of  rapid  construction.  The  decision  to  establish  the  camp 
was  made  June  28,  1917.  The  plans  were  started  June  28th,  completed  and 
approved  on  July  4th.  On  July  5th,  the  ground  was  broken,  erection  of  the 
buildings  was  started  July  6th  and  practically  completed  August  4th.  On 
August  10th,  3,000  men  were  housed  at  the  camp.  On  the  morning  of  August  11th, 
the  first  meal,  breakfast,  was  served  to  6,800  men  in  forty-five  minutes — forty- 
four  days  after  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  camp.  The  buildings  were  wooden 
structures  completely  equipped,  heated  and  lighted,  and  cost  almost  exactly  $100 
per  man  housed. 

The  camp  at  Bay  Ridge  was  not  undertaken  until  July,  1918,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  October,  but  was  not  finished  in  time  to  be  of  much  use  during  the 
period  of  hostilities,  but  performed  valuable  services  during  the  demobilization 
period,  when  approximately  182,000  men  were  temporarily  housed  until  they 
were  mustered  out  of  service. 

At  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  certain  crews  were  housed  and  trained.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  ship  used  as  a  receiving  ship  was  detached  to  go 
on  active  duty,  and  two  old  Hudson  River  boats,  the  “C.  W.  Morse”  and  the 
“Adirondack,”  were  taken  and  anchored  at  the  yard  for  use  in  housing  and 
feeding  the  men.  Later,  the  German  boat,  “Princess  Irene,”  was  taken  and  used 
in  addition  until  the  completion  of  the  temporary  camp  at  City  Park  and  other 
camps  enabled  the  personnel  to  be  removed  from  the  yard,  and  the  land  devoted 
to  their  use  made  available  for  use  in  extending  the  industrial  activities  of 
building  ships. 
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3.  Medical  and  Hospital  Facilities — The  opening  of  hostilities,  with 
the  large  increase  of  personnel,  necessitated  a  quick  and  very  large  expansion  ot 
the  hospital  facilities  used  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  injured  members 
of  the  naval  service,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  obtain  such  facilities  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Naval  Hospital  on  Flushing  Avenue  in  Brooklyn  was  enlarged  by 
erecting  three  concrete  and  hollow  tile  buildings,  with  stuccoed  exteriors  to 
match  the  old  light  colored  sandstone  buildings.  These  buildings  were  built  to 
hold  seven  hundred  and  fifty  patients  in  wards  varying  in  size  from  eighteen  to 
forty  patients  each.  An  additional  building  to  house  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
nurses  was  also  built,  providing  a  commodious  living  room  and  large  dining  hall. 
These  buildings,  which  were  of  the  best  possible  materials  and  construction,  were 
the  only  fireproof  hospital  structures  erected  by  the  Navy  Department  during 
the  war  and  were  designed  to  be  a  permanent  expansion  of  the  Naval  Hospital 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  All  others  were  temporary  in  character  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  camps  to  which  they  were  attached,  such  as  was  erected  at 
Pelham  Bay,  where  temporary  wooden  buildings  were  erected  to  hold  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  patients. 

On  Wards  Island,  an  auxiliary  hospital  was  erected  of  temporary  character, 
but  of  hollow  tile  and  stucco  rather  than  wooden  walls,  although  all  partitions, 
floors  and  roofs  were  of  wooden  construction.  This  hospital  comprised  twenty- 
one  buildings  designed  to  house  eight  hundred  patients,  although  capable  of 
holding  one  thousand,  and  their  attendant  personnel,  providing  an  administra¬ 
tion  building,  sick  officers’  building,  nurses’  quarters,  Hospital  Corps  barracks, 
civilian  employees’  barracks,  receiving  building,  laboratory,  mess  halls,  galley, 
fourteen  ward  buildings,  operating  building,  garage,  laundry  and  storage. 

The  Wards  Island  construction  was  the  most  expensive  of  all  hospitals 
erected  by  the  navy  during  the  war,  due  to  its  location  and  added  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Also,  the  expense  of  concrete  roads  and  service  lines  was  exception¬ 
ally  high.  The  cost  was  also  high  due  to  the  provision  of  adequate  administra¬ 
tion  services  and  operating  facilities  to  allow  an  expansion  of  fifty  per  cent 
in  patients  by  the  erection  of  additional  ward  buildings.  The  cost  per  bed  as 
erected  was  about  $2,000,  whereas  the  average  cost  of  the  other  navy  emergency 
hospitals  was  about  $800  per  bed. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn  was  not  capable  of  building 
more  than  one  new  ship  of  the  larger  type,  when  hostilities  were  opened.  It  was 
decided  to  fit  out  that  yard  to  build  four  ships  simultaneously. 

The  advent  of  this  building  program  required  an  extensive  rearrangement 
of  the  yard.  Old  buildings  that  had  been  built  fifty  or  more  years  previous  to 
house  certain  activities  under  conditions  then  existing,  were  totally  inadequate 
in  size  and  arrangement  to  cope  with  such  an  increased  activity.  The  one  ship¬ 
building  ways  was  too  shall  and  not  served  with  the  necessary  cranes  and  handling 
appliances  to  enable  the  steel  sheets  and  plates  to  be  assembled.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  new  shipbuilding  ways  parallel  and  adjacent  to  the  old  ways, 
then  lengthen  and  strengthen  and  rearrange  the  old  ways  to  allow  the  building 
of  two  battleships  simultaneously  on  the  ways.  As  soon  as  the  first  two  ships 
are  launched,  they  are  placed  at  the  fitting-out  pier  for  completion  and  additional 
ones  started  on  the  ways,  thus  keeping  four  ships  under  construction  at  all  times. 

In  order  that  the  structural  shop  at  the  head  of  the  ways  where  the  plates 
and  angle  frames  are  cut  and  punched  for  rivets,  could  be  erected,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  buildings  that  housed  the  clothing  factory,  which  made  uni- 
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forms,  also  the  main  storehouses  of  the  Supply  Department.  The  clothing  factory 
was  moved  temporarily  to  a  building  in  Brooklyn  which  had  just  been  completed 
by  the  American  Can  Company.  The  Supply  Department  was  furnished  with 
storage  sheds  erected  on  Morris  Avenue,  containing  35,500  cubic  feet  of  space; 
a  temporary  wooden  building  on  the  Ordnance  Dock,  containing  79,600  cubic 
feet;  five  temporary  wooden  buildings  on  city  property  on  Clinton  Avenue,  con¬ 
taining  222,300  cubic  feet,  and  a  large  eleven-story  concrete  storehouse  of  712,800 
cubic  feet  capacity  was  erected  on  the  old  parade  ground.  These  buildings  cost 
approximately  $2,000,000.  The  structural  shop  cost  $1,500,000,  and  the  ways 
$1,750,000.  It  was  necessary  to  move  the  whole  telephone  exchange,  the  pay 
office,  the  dispensary  and  other  activities,  without  interfering  with  their  opera¬ 
tions.  The  buildings  of  the  pay  office  and  dispensary  were  moved  bodily  to  other 
locations,  being  kept  supplied  with  water,  steam  and  electricity  in  the  meanwhile 
by  flexible  connections. 

The  increase  of  shipbuilding  activities  necessitated  the  extension  of  the 
machine  shop,  where  the  engines  are  made;  six  additional  miles  of  railroad 
tracks  were  needed  to  serve  the  new  buildings.  Each  and  every  activity  was 
affected  and  had  to  expand  to  meet  its  share  of  the  burden. 

The  most  difficult  feature  of  the  program  was  to  keep  operation  going  while 
the  rebuilding  of  the  yard  was  carried  out.  The  first  step  was  to  find  outside 
quarters  for  all  activities  not  connected  with  the  industrial  work  of  building 
ships.  All  military  offices  having  to  do  with  the  training  of  recruits,  transport 
service,  defense,  etc.,  were  moved  to  headquarters  established  in  New  York 
City.  The  storehouse  and  purchasing  facilities  for  these  activities  were  also 
established  in  New  York.  The  general  storehouse  and  purchasing  facilities 
serving  the  fleet  were  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Supply  Base  in  South  Brooklyn, 
which  later  was  built  for  the  purpose.  The  coal  and  fuel  supply  for  the  fleet 
was  transferred  to  a  new  coaling  depot  erected  at  Constable  Hook,  N.  J.  The 
storehouse  for  chemicals,  medicines,  instruments,  etc.,  used  by  the  doctors  of 
the  various  camps,  hospitals,  and  the  fleet,  was  established  in  a  new  building 
erected  on  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn.  To  provide  for  all  these  activities,  in  addition 
to  all  the  property  purchased  outright,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  different 
parcels  were  leased  or  commandeered. 

In  general,  the  program  of  moving  any  large  activity  consisted  in  renting, 
or  in  building  temporary  wooden  structures,  moving  to  that  location  so  as  to 
vacate  as  early  as  possible  the  space  needed  for  other  purposes,  then  building  the 
more  permanent  structures  of  proper  shape  and  size  and  equipped  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  facilities  for  handling  stores,  machines,  tools,  etc. 

As  fast  as  the  interfering  activities  were  removed  from  the  yard  the  work 
of  erecting  the  shipways  and  the  large  shop  buildings  proceeded.  Even  after  the 
sites  were  available,  the  progress  was  not  without  interference.  In  building 
Shipway  No.  2,  an  error  on  a  previous  plan  required  the  shifting  of  one  of 
Brooklyn’s  largest  sewers  that  runs  through  the  site.  The  foundation  had  been 
designed  to  miss  this  sewer,  but  when  uncovered  it  was  found  to  be  just  far 
enough  out  of  place  to  necessitate  its  relocation.  A  wooden  flume  had  to  be 
constructed  to  temporarily  carry  the  flow  of  the  sewer,  the  old  sewer  removed, 
a  new  one  built  and  connected  up.  This  item  alone  cost  about  $85,000. 

In  one  of  the  excavations,  the  remains  of  an  old  graveyard  were  uncovered. 
An  investigation  showed  that  it  was  the  burying  ground  of  the  old  prison 
ship  anchored  nearby  by  the  British  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  remains  were 
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removed  to  the  mausoleum  in  one  of  the  city  parks,  where  similar  remains  had 
been  previously  placed. 

After  the  supply  storehouse,  building  No.  3,  was  completed  and  material 
placed  therein,  it  began  to  settle  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  building  was  of 
reinforced  concrete,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  wide,  and  eleven  stories  high,  containing  seventeen  acres  of  floor  space, 
founded  on  reinforced  concrete  piles  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long.  The  piles 
were  made  by  driving  a  steel  core  surrounded  by  a  reinforced  sheetmetal  form 
into  the  ground,  removing  the  core,  and  filling  the  sheet  metal  fonn  with  con¬ 
crete.  The  piles  had  been  driven  with  steam  hammers,  and  there  was  no  apparent 
reason  for  the  settlement.  Fortunately,  the  settlement,  after  an  initial  uniform 
movement  over  the  whole  building,  gradually  slowed  up  and  practically  ceased 
after  settling  about  ten  inches.  An  investigation  by  means  of  borings  revealed 
that  underneath  the  bottom  of  the  piles  was  a  layer  of  peat  about  two  feet 
thick  which  compressed  under  the  weight  and  caused  the  settlement.  The  borings 
made  prior  to  construction  had  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  peat. 

These  incidents  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome 
during  a  period  when  the  pressure  to  get  things  done  was  greatest,  when  time  was 
the  one  element  that  could  not  be  wasted.  In  spite  of  the  handicaps,  the  extensive 
building  program  was  carried  through  and  the  Navy  Yard  transformed  so  that 
it  was  capable  of  building  four  capital  ships  simultaneously.  This  could  not  have 
been  done,  of  course,  without  outside  help,  and  many  successful  engineers  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  business  and  enlisted  to  aid  in  the  work. 

While  the  work  of  shifting  over,  or  rather  rebuilding,  the  Navy  Yard  was 
being  carried  out,  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  without  interfering  with  the  ship 
activities.  All  the  time  that  this  building  was  going  on,  yachts  and  merchant 
vessels  were  being  altered  and  armed  with  naval  guns  for  use  as  submarine 
scouts,  numbers  of  submarine  chasers  were  built,  the  large  interned  German 
vessels  were  repaired  where  they  had  been  maliciously  injured  by  their  crews, 
and  transformed  into  transports  for  carrying  the  army  across  to  the  battlefront. 
So  many  activities  could  not  have  been  carried  on  without  a  well  defined  plan, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  carrying  it  out  can  be  better  appreciated  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  situation  was  daily  changing.  While  the  general  cry  from 
the  fighting  fleet  was  for  more  ships,  it  was  interspersed  with  calls  for  men, 
supplies,  etc.  When  the  need  for  more  men  became  great  enough,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  start  the  building  of  a  new  training  camp  and  rush  it  through  like 
the  one  at  City  Park,  which  was  completed  forty-four  days  after  it  was  decided 
that  it  was  needed. 

Supply — While  the  shore  activities  of  the  navy  have  active  touch  with  all 
phases  of  the  fleet  and  its  men,  none  is  more  important  than  the  securing  of 
supplies.  Naval  vessels  in  time  of  war  are  almost  always  at  sea,  but  men  must 
be  fed  and  clothed,  fuel  secured,  ammunition  and  guns  supplied,  spare  parts  for 
engines  and  boats  available.  All  supplies  are  purchased  by  a  navy  purchasing 
office  and  delivered  by  the  manufacturers  to  a  certain  designated  storehouse 
where  they  are  kept  by  the  supply  office  in  charge,  ready  for  instant  demands 
by  the  fleet.  Prior  to  the  war,  all  this  had  been  done  by  the  supply  offices  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  but  the  demands  were  so  heavy  that  the  general  fleet  activities 
were  established  in  an  especially  designed  depot  on  the  waterfront  at  South 
Brooklyn,  where  transfer  facilities  for  railroad  shipments  were  available.  A 
coal  depot  was  established  at  Constable  Hook,  N.  J.,  to  cover  the  fuel  supply. 
The  ammunition  was  held  at  the  ammunition  depots  at  Iona  Island,  N.  Y.,  and 
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Lake  Denmark,  N.  J.,  for  the  New  York  districts,  and  shipped  to  Fort  Lafayette 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  where  either  the  ships  themselves  or  the  supply 
ships  were  loaded.  Other  supplies  were  stored  at  various  places.  The  medical 
supplies  were  stored  in  a  special  eight-story  concrete  storehouse,  erected  on 
Sands  Street,  Brooklyn,  but  the  general  supplies  were  kept  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Depot.  The  small  launches,  lifeboats,  etc.,  necessary,  were  stored  at  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  J. 

The  Naval  Supply  Depot  was  erected  for  the  purpose  and  comprised  two 
eight-story  concrete  buildings,  seven  hundred  feet  long  and  two  hundred  feet 
wide;  four  tile  one-story  buildings  approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
square,  and  two  wooden  one-story  buildings  of  approximately  the  same  size.  The 
depot  had  a  large  railroad  yard  for  receipt  of  cars,  two  transfer  float  bridges, 
separate  power  house,  garage,  etc.  The  depot  had  3,000,000  square  feet  of  storage 
area  and  could  handle  100,000  tons  of  supplies  in  and  out  in  a  month.  The  area 
is  almost  70^  acres.  It  must  be  recalled  that  this  depot  had  to  have  in  instant 
readiness  everything  that  might  be  called  for  by  a  ship,  including  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  clothes,  ropes,  nails,  lumber,  paint,  etc.  The  standard  stock  catalogue 
of  material  carried  in  store  is  a  book  as  big  as  the  telephone  directory  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  activities  of  the  supply  division  are  scarcely  compre¬ 
hensible  to  one  not  acquainted  with  it. 

In  its  endeavor  to  be  ready  the  purchasing  department  placed  an  order  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  two  years’  supply  of  everything.  The  result  can  be 
imagined.  One  manufacturer,  who  had  a  contract  for  paper  (paper  towels, 
toilet  paper,  paper  napkins,  etc.),  had  a  well-supplied  storehouse  and,  imme¬ 
diately  upon  receipt  of  the  order,  supplied  the  total  amount.  Some  dozen  car¬ 
loads  of  toilet  paper  were  suddenly  delivered  to  the  supply  officer.  It  had  to  be 
held  in  the  cars  until  a  temporary  building  could  be  thrown  up  to  cover  it. 

The  Navy  Supply  Depot  cost  approximately  $12,000,000  and,  although  the 
temporary  wooden  buildings  are  turned  over  to  the  city  for  use  as  a  market, 
the  present  value  of  the  buildings  retained  is  in  excess  of  $7,000,000. 

With  the  advent  of  peace  and  the  removal  of  the  temporary  buildings,  etc., 
it  might  appear  that  all  the  war  facilities  have  been  lost,  but  many  remain  or 
are  capable  of  quick  duplication.  The  training  camps  at  Bay  Ridge  and  City  Park 
can  easily  be  reconstructed.  All  the  underground  sewers,  water  pipes,  etc.,  were 
left  intact.  The  plans  and  material  lists  are  ready  and  the  material  for  a  duplica¬ 
tion  could  be  on  its  way  in  a  very  short  time  if  need  should  arise.  There  remain 
physically  visible  on  Long  Island  the  enlarged  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn,  the  per¬ 
manent  Navy  Supply  Depot  at  South  Brooklyn,  the  Air  Station  at  Rockaway 
Beach  (retained  but  inactive),  and  the  radio  stations  at  Amagansett,  Sayville 
and  Fire  Island. 

The  Coast  Guard  now  patrols  the  beaches,  instead  of  armed  guards  watch¬ 
ing  for  enemy  submarines;  the  aeroplanes  now  carry  domestic  mail  rather  than 
machine  guns  and  bombs;  the  submarine  chasers  are  mostly  converted  into 
pleasure  boats,  instead  of  dashing  at  breakneck  speed  ready  with  their  death¬ 
dealing  depth  bombs.  But  the  navy  is  still  on  guard,  its  activities  reduced,  but 
its  essential  shore  equipment  is  as  ready  as  its  fleet,  and  the  necessary  expansion 
in  time  of  need  can  be  quickly  made. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  GARDEN  OF  NEW  YORK 

LONG  ISLAND  at  its  very  door  is  a  priceless  possession  to  the  city  of  New 
i  York,  as  it  stretches  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  east,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  coast  line — Long  Island,  at  once  a  playground,  with 
its  scores  of  harbors  and  inlets,  its  beaches,  its  golf  courses  and  highways,  and  a 
great  economic  asset,  with  its  sources  of  food  supply  in  the  sea  and  on  land,  and 
its  home  sites  in  the  far-flung  suburbs. 

The  farms  and  truck  gardens  of  Long  Island,  probably  the  most  intensively 
cultivated  in  the  country,  provide  a  large  proportion  of  the  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  enter  the  New  York  market  during  the  local  season.  Any  fruit  or 
vegetable  that  can  be  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  can  be  grown  on  Long  Island 
and  in  nearly  every  variety  the  quality  excels  that  of  products  grown  elsewhere 
Long  Island  potatoes  bring  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  more  than  up-State  or 
Western  potatoes.  Long  Island  has  4,500  farmers  who  raised  in  the  past  year 
6,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  these  have  brought  an  average  of  more  than 
$1  a  bushel  wholesale.  Long  Island  potatoes  are  shipped  by  the  thousands  of 
bushels  to  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  islands. 

Long  Island  cauliflower  beats  the  world.  More  than  $1,000  an  acre  was 
cleared  last  year  on  the  best  of  the  Long  Island  cauliflower  farms.  Cultivation 
of  this  vegetable  formerly  was  confined  to  the  towns  of  Riverhead  and  Southold, 
but  is  now  extending  all  over  the  island.  Some  of  the  finest  is  now  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Jefferson.  From  December  1,  1923,  to  February  1,  1924,  more 
than  $100,000  worth  of  cauliflower  was  shipped  from  the  eastern  end  of  Suffolk 
County,  at  $3.50  a  crate.  This  season’s  crop  will  bring  into  Suffolk  County  not 
far  from  $2,000,000. 

Long  Island’s  apples,  peaches,  quinces  and  pears  are  not  excelled  in  flavor 
by  those  grown  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  Long  Island  Newton 
pippins  have  graced  the  table  of  the  royal  family  of  England.  The  quality  of 
Baldwins,  russets,  greenings,  Ben  Davis  and  other  varieties  of  apples  is  of 
the  finest,  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  Long  Island  peaches. 

Duck  raising  is  one  of  the  industries  for  which  Long  Island  is  famous. 
Hundreds  of  acres  'of  the  snow-white  birds  are  raised  along  inlets  of  the  south 
side  of  eastern  Suffolk  County,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Speonk,  Remsenburg, 
and  the  Moriches.  Single  farms  often  have  a  yearly  flock  of  100,000,  and  30,000 
is  only  a  medium-sized  flock.  The  Long  Island  Duck  Growers  Association  attends 
to  the  marketing  of  the  birds.  It  is  estimated  that  over  $3,000,000  is  received  for 
Long  Island  ducks  in  a  year. 

It  is  said  by  those  familiar  with  the  industry  that  Long  Island  poultry  ranks 
in  importance  ahead  of  potatoes.  The  climate  and  soil  have  been  found  admirably 
adapted  to  chicken  raising.  Not  only  are  poultry  and  eggs  shipped  in  huge  quan¬ 
tities  to  the  city  market,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  baby  chicks  are  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm  at  Babylon  has  10,000 
laying  hens  and  expects  to  increase  its  capacity  to  care  for  40,000  additional.  The 
Henry  Carll  farm  at  Dix  Hills  has  several  thousand  laying  hens. 

The  thousands  of  bushels  of  cranberries  shipped  annually  from  the  marsh¬ 
lands  about  Riverhead  rank  equal  to  the  famous  Cape  Cod  berries.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  famous  Oyster  Bay  asparagus  are  shipped  annually  to  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan  and  immense  shipments  of  lettuce,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  berries 
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of  all  kinds  find  their  way  to  the  big  city  markets  from  the  central  and  eastern 
sections  of  the  island.  More  than  200,000  bags  of  lima  beans  are  sent  annually  to 
the  New  York  market  from  Suffolk  County,  and  the  growing  of  Brussels  sprouts 
has  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  an  important  industry. 

Equal  in  importance  to  its  agricultural  crops  are  the  products  of  the  Long 
Island  bays,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  ocean  off  the  south  shore.  The  hundreds 
of  tons  of  fish  shipped  daily  to  New  York  by  Long  Island  fishermen  help  feed 
the  hungry  millions  of  the  big  city.  Bluefish,  weakfish,  bass,  flounders,  cod,  hali¬ 
but,  mackerel,  eels  and  other  swimming  varieties  of  sea  food  bring  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  prospering  communities  along  the  shores. 

Long  Island  trout  from  the  private  preserves  are  a  highly  esteemed  luxury. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  menhaden  yield  great  quantities  of  fish  oil  for  the  world 
markets,  and  the  dried  scrap,  with  its  valuable  supply  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
forms  the  base  of  an  important  part  of  the  farmers’  supply  of  fertilizer. 

The  shellfish  supply  from  the  waters  of  Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties  and 
Jamaica  Bay  is  a  factor  in  the  world’s  supply  of  sea  food.  The  famous  Blue  Point 
oysters — the  name  has  now  been  given  to  the  supply  grown  in  the  bays  and  har¬ 
bors  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  and  in  the  Peconic  and  Gardiners  Bays  as 
well  as  Great  South  Bay — are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  as 
prevalent  in  the  fish  markets  of  Chicago  as  of  New  York.  Little  neck  clams  are 
equally  famous  and  New  York’s  principal  supply  comes  from  the  north  shore 
of  Long  Island  and  from  Great  South  Bay.  Likewise  the  escallop  beds  of  Great 
and  Little  Peconic  Bays  contribute  a  highly  prized  item  to  the  city’s  menu. 
Lobsters,  crabs  and  shrimp  also  figure  largely  in  the  markets. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  Long  Island’s  life  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  commuting  population.  More  than 
77,000  commuters  traveled  back  and  forth  daily  between  their  Long  Island  homes 
and  their  city  places  of  business  in  the  height  of  the  season  last  summer.  Free¬ 
port  has  more  than  2,400  commuters  winter  and  summer.  Rockville  Centre  has 
about  1,750,  and  Lynbrook  and  South  Lynbrook  more  than  2,000  the  year  round. 
Queens  Village,  which  has  1,850,  increased  its  commuting  population  by  1,000  in 
a  year,  and  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Little  Neck,  Great  Neck,  Plandome, 
Port  Washington,  Hempstead,  Mineola,  Westbury,  Hicksville,  Roslyn,  Sea  Cliff, 
Glen  Cove  and  Oyster  Bay  show  steady  growth  in  commuters.  Hempstead  had 
1,143,  Hollis  1,106,  Floral  Park  1,099,  Port  Washington  1,043,  Baldwin  1,039, 
and  Sea  Cliff  1,011  last  July  and  the  figures  of  all  these  except  Sea  Cliff  have  been 
almost  fully  maintained  during  the  winter.  Huntington  has  more  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  commuters  in  the  summer,  and  about  seven  hundred  in  the  winter,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  is  thirty-five  miles  from  Flatbush  Avenue,  and  thirty-seven  miles 
from  Pennsylvania  Station.  Bay  Shore  has  a  large  commuting  summer  popula¬ 
tion,  while  Babylon  and  Amityville  are  growing  in  popularity  as  all-year  com¬ 
muting  places. 

More  than  40,000  acres  on  the  island  are  devoted  to  golf,  polo,  tennis  and 
other  out-of-door  sports. 

Some  25,000  new  buildings  were  constructed  in  1923  along  the  lines  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  and  statistics  carefully  gathered  by  the  railroad  show  that 
20,000  were  built  in  1922.  The  growth  on  that  section  of  the  main  line  between 
Jamaica  and  Mineola,  including  Hollis,  Queens  Village,  Floral  Park  and  New 
Hyde  Park  has  been  marvelous.  More  than  5,000  houses  have  been  built  in  that 
section  in  the  past  two  years.  Several  hundred  each  have  been  built  at  Freeport, 
Rockville  Centre,  Lynbrook,  Huntington  and  other  thriving  villages. 
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Few  residents  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  probably  aware  that  one  can 
find  on  Long  Island  within  from  two  to  three  hours  of  their  homes  a  climate 
which  for  sunshine  ranks  with  that  of  such  noted  health  resorts  as  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Fe  and  Jacksonville.  The  climate  during  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December  of  last  year  was  declared  by  experts  to  be  the  equal 
for  health  and  comfort  of  that  of  any  section  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  clear  days  at  Cutchogue,  in  the  Town  of  Southold,  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  easterly  end  of  Long  Island,  as  registered  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in  1920,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  in  1921,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  1922.  The  average  number 
of  partly  cloudy  days  which  would,  however,  be  considered  as  fair,  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  in  1920,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  1921,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  in  1922.  The  number  of  cloudy  days  in  1920  and  1921  was  seventy  in 
each  and  only  sixty-one  in  1922. 

A  fifty-year  average  for  the  City  of  New  York  shows  only  one  hundred  and 
seven  clear  days,  sixty-eight  less  than  at  Cutchogue  in  1922;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  partly  cloudy  days  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  cloudy  days,  as 
compared  with  the  sixty-one  cloudy  days  for  Cutchogue,  close  to  Long  Island 
Sound  and  on  Peconic  Bay  and  not  far  from  the  ocean. 

Setauket,  located  on  the  Sound  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  Cutchogue,  had 
one  hundred  and  seventy  clear  days  in  1920,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  1921, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  in  1922.  It  had  eighty  partly  cloudy  days  in 
1920,  ninety-four  in  1921,  and  eighty-three  in  1922.  It  had  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  cloudy  days  in  1920,  one  hundred  and  five  in  1921  and  one  hundred  and  five 
in  1922. 

Dr.  Le  Grand  N.  Denslow,  in  an  address  delivered  several  years  ago  before 
the  section  on  medicine  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  published 
in  the  “Medical  Record,”  remarked: 

The  best  field  for  Long  Island  as  a  health  resort  would  be  in  those  cases  of  heart,  lung 
and  kidney  and  rheumatic  troubles  in  which  rapid  oxidization  is  desired  in  a  sunshiny,  dry, 
slightly  stimulating  climate  at  a  low  level,  where  during  from  four  to  six  months,  or  from 
May  to  October,  almost  every  day  may  be  with  comfort  passed  out  of  doors  under  a  sky 
that  for  absence  of  clouds  has  no  rival  outside  of  Arizona  or  California,  with  the  exception 
of  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

The  superb  range  of  wooded  hills  and  harbors  and  bays  of  the  north  side,  the 
bluffs  of  Shelter  Island  and  the  magnificent  stretch  of  beaches  on  the  ocean  front 
and  Great  South  Bay  have  attracted  hundreds  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
country,  and  it  undoubtedly  contains  today  some  of  the  finest  estates  of  the 
country. 

Some  of  these  beautiful  estates  represent  an  outlay  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  fine  mansions,  Italian  gardens,  artificial  lakes,  winding  roads,  farmers’  buildings, 

stables  and  garages.  Charles  E.  Shepard. 


Sugar  Beet  Industry 

For  several  years  Hal  B.  Fullerton,  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  has  strongly  recommended  to  Long  Island  farmers  the  value 
and  necessity  of  growing  sugar  beets.  He  conducted  many  successful  experiments 
in  sugar  beet  culture  on  the  railroad’s  demonstration  farm  at  Medford,  and  then 
encouraged  farmers  to  become  interested  by  holding  sugar  beet  contests  and 
awarding  cash  prizes  to  the  growers  producing  the  largest  tonnage  and  the  highest 
percentage  of  purity. 
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Mr.  Fullerton’s  sugar  beet  activities  on  Long  Island  soon  became  known  to 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  were  either  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  the  subject.  One  man  in  particular,  nationally  and  internationally 
recognized  as  an  eminent  agricultural  scientist,  and  probably  one  of  the  best 
known  authorities  on  sugar  beet  culture,  visited  Long  Island,  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Fullerton.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  his  observations,  that,  although 
associated  with  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  the  West,  he  became  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  Long  Island,  with  all  the  natural  advantages  for  beet  growing  in  her 
favor,  has  before  it  the  opportunity  to  take  rank  as  the  greatest  sugar-producing 
territory  in  the  country. 

This  man  was  Kurt  Grunwald,  who  has  since  come  East  to  live  on  Long 
Island,  and  organized  the  Great  Eastern  Sugar  Company,  which  has  announced 
its  plans  for  developing  the  sugar  beet  industry  on  Long  Island. 

To  thoroughly  acquaint  the  representative  citizens  of  Eastern  Long  Island 
with  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  sugar  industry  in  general,  and  to  point  out 
what  the  establishment  of  beet  sugar  factories  would  mean  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Long  Island,  and  Suffolk  County  in  particular,  Mr.  Grunwald  ar¬ 
ranged  a  dinner  and  meeting  at  the  Riverhead  Country  Club,  Riverhead,  Long 
Island,  on  Monday  evening,  December  3,  1923.  About  seventy-five  of  the  most 
prominent  residents  of  Suffolk  County,  including  merchants,  bankers,  farmers, 
judges  and  clergymen  attended. 

Mr.  Grunwald  was  anxious  to  have  these  men  so  well  informed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  when  the  farmers  sought  their  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  the  plan  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Sugar  Company  is  worthy  of  consideration,  they  would  be 
fortified  with  first-hand  data  necessary  to  discuss  the  project  intelligently  with  the 
farmers  from  every  viewpoint. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  and  educational  address,  Mr.  Grunwald 
touched  upon  practically  every  phase  of  the  sugar  beet  industry.  Lack  of  space 
prevents  the  complete  recitation  of  the  information  brought  out  during  Mr.  Grun- 
wald’s  two  hour  talk.  The  salient  points  of  his  illuminating  remarks  follow : 

(1)  The  present  production  of  sugar  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
world’s  requirements. 

With  its  main  source  of  sugar  supply  cut  off  when  Germany  converted  its 
beet  sugar  acreage  to  the  growth  of  grain  and  other  crops,  and  abandoned  its 
sugar  factories,  England  has  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  producing  its  own 
sugar,  and  has  two  beet  sugar  factories  in  operation,  a  third  one  under  construc¬ 
tion,  and  is  paying  the  farmers  a  bounty  to  raise  beets. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  a  President — President 
Coolidge — has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  publicly  advocate  that  our  farmers  set  aside 
sufficient  acreage  to  take  care  of  our  sugar  requirements,  and  thereby  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  depend,  as  at  present,  upon  other  countries  to  make  up  our  annual 
shortage. 

Although  Cuba  is  producing  more  sugar  than  any  other  country,  the  latest 
available  production  figures  show  that  in  1923  she  produced  nearly  half  a  million 
tons  less  than  in  1921,  and  with  the  steady  growth  of  cane  sugar  on  this  Cuban 
land,  instead  of  rotating  the  crop,  the  soil  is  unquestionably  losing  its  fertility,  and 
the  Cuban  sugar  production  therefore  will  be  reduced  rather  than  increased.  And 
getting  most  of  our  imported  sugar  from  Cuba,  the  decline  in  Cuba’s  production 
in  1923  is  another  excellent  reason  why  the  United  States  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  bring  about  its  independence  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  by  going  into 
sugar-raising  on  a  large  scale. 
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(2)  The  Weather  Bureau  and  Agricultural  Department  records  bear  witness 
to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  Long  Island  soil  and  the  abundance  of  rain  and 
humidity  with  which  Long  Island  is  blessed,  and  inasmuch  as  the  success  of  sugar 
beet  growing  depends  fundamentally  upon  the  continual  moisture  of  the  plants, 
Long  Island,  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  unused  acres,  offers  unequalled  op¬ 
portunities  for  sugar  beet  culture  and  production  on  a  substantial  scale. 

In  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  many  experiments  have  been  conducted  on 
Long  Island  in  the  growth  of  sugar  beets,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  average 
percentage  of  sugar  and  the  percentage  of  purity  is  higher  than  in  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  where  sugar  beets  are  raised. 

(3)  The  financial  interests  whom  Mr.  Grunwald  represents,  it  was  intimated 
by  him,  were  ready  to  invest  $1,500,000  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  sugar  beet 
factory  on  Long  Island,  provided,  of  course,  the  farmers  should  agree  to  devote 
a  total  of  5,000  acres,  for  three  years,  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

There  is  room  in  Suffolk  County  for  twelve  sugar  beet  factories.  The  first 
one,  it  was  planned  to  erect  between  Calverton  and  Orient,  to  employ  350  hands 
in  the  busy  season. 

The  Great  Eastern  Sugar  Company  agreed  to  take  the  output  of  5,000  acres, 
pay  the  farmers  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  by  the  factory  for  the  sale 
of  the  refined  sugar,  making  it  a  fifty-fifty  proposition  between  the  grower  and 
the  factory.  An  advance  of  $5  a  ton  was  to  be  paid  the  farmers  upon  delivery 
of  the  beets  to  shipping  point,  the  balance  when  refined  sugar  is  sold. 

(4)  Mr.  Grunwald  estimated  the  net  profit  the  acre  to  the  farmer  growing 
sugar  beets  at  between  $50  and  $105,  as  compared  with  a  net  profit  of  from  $35 
to  $75  from  potatoes. 

By  planting  sugar  beets  on  land  that  has  been  overcropped  with  potatoes  and 
cauliflower,  Mr.  Grunwald  contended  this  would  kill  off  the  diseases  in  the  soil 
so  destructive  to  the  crops.  He  pointed  out  that  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
there  was  an  increased  yield  of  potatoes  planted  on  land  where  sugar  beets  had 
been  grown,  and  that,  he  believed,  would  also  be  the  case  with  cauliflower. 

Mr.  Grunwald  said  the  hand  labor  for  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  would  average 
about  $22,  which  includes  thinning,  two  hoeings,  pulling  and  topping.  Seed  for 
an  acre  cost  $1.80,  and  would  be  furnished  by  the  Sugar  Company,  which  would 
also  supply  experienced  labor;  field  agents,  who  are  experts  in  that  line  of  work, 
would  be  available  at  all  times  to  assist  the  growers.  The  seeders  required  for 
sugar  beet  culture,  would  be  furnished  by  the  Company  at  a  nominal  charge  per 
acre  to  the  growers. 

A  warning  was  issued  to  Suffolk  County  farmers  who  continue,  year  after 
year,  to  grow  potatoes  and  cauliflower  on  the  same  land,  and  do  not  make  any 
attempt  at  rotation  of  crops,  Mr.  Grunwald  maintaining  that  this  soil,  while  yield¬ 
ing  substantial  returns  at  present,  and  perhaps  for  several  more  seasons,  was 
bound  eventually  to  lose  its  fertility,  and  the  diseases  accumulating  in  it  some 
day  would  come  very  close  to  ruining  the  whole  crop  and  bring  financial  disaster. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  and  advocate  of  diversification  and  rotation  of  crops,  and 
he  attributed  a  large  part  of  the  Western  wheat  farmers’  discontent  and  financial 
losses  to  their  failure  to  rotate  their  crops. 

(5)  According  to  Mr.  Grunwald,  50,000  tons  of  beets  would  produce  8,000 
tons  of  granulated  sugar.  It  would  require  36,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Long  Island,  outside  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  To 
fulfill  the  sugar  requirements  of  3,100,000  inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  including 
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Brooklyn,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  devote  100,000  acres  for  the  growth  of  sugar 
beets. 

(6)  Beet  sugar  pulp,  an  important  by-product  of  beet  sugar  mills,  is  an 
excellent  food  for  cattle,  horses,  swine  and  poultry.  Mr.  Grunwald  predicted  that 
after  the  sugar  beet  industry  was  established  on  Long  Island,  dairying  and  the 
raising  of  livestock  on  a  large  scale  would  follow  on  account  of  the  feed  that 
would  be  available  at  a  low  price.  The  beet  tops  are  also  good  for  livestock.  He 
called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  large  cattle  raisers  in  the  West, 
would  ship  10,000  head  of  steers  to  Long  Island  to  be  fattened,  if  there  was  a 
supply  of  beet  sugar  pulp  available  here  to  mix  with  other  feeds.  The  by-products 
would,  therefore,  open  up  other  avenues  of  profit — slaughter  houses,  packing 
plants,  creameries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enriching  of  the  land  by  the  steers. 

(7)  Beet  sugar  growing  on  Long  Island,  Mr.  Grunwald  contended  would 
be  more  profitable  to  the  farmers  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  because 
of  the  greater  yield  per  acre  and  the  close  proximity  to  the  foremost  sugar  market 
in  the  world — New  York  City. 

On  Long  Island  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  48  inches.  In  the  West,  where 
the  beet  sugar  industry  has  been  established  for  years,  and  is  proving  profitable, 
the  rainfall  averages  only  twelve  inches,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  amount  of 
water  to  insure  the  successful  raising  of  sugar  beets,  the  installation  of  expensive 
irrigation  is  found  necessary. 

The  Great  Eastern  Sugar  Corporation  was  incorporated  by  Mr.  Grunwald, 
Willard  N.  Baylis  of  Huntington,  and  George  Copeland,  a  lawyer  in  business 
with  Mr.  Baylis,  at  141  Broadway. 

The  Corporation  is  ready  to  spend  $7,000,000  in  furtherance  of  the  beet  sugar 
development  project.  Of  this  amount  about  $1,500,000  will  be  paid  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  refineries  on  Long  Island  to  which  the  farmers  can  truck  their  beet 
crops. 

Each  farmer  who  signs  a  contract  with  the  company  will  receive  eighty  acres 
of  the  land  now  covered  with  trees  and  underbrush.  The  company  agrees  to  clear 
the  land.  To  make  the  factory  a  success  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  5,000  acres 
be  cultivated  by  the  time  the  first  unit  of  the  factory  is  completed. 

Duck  Farms 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  country  there  grew  up  specialized  duck  culture 
in  two  sections  of  the  seaboard  States ;  one  of  these  was  in  eastern  Massachusetts, 
and  the  other  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island.  The  Massachusetts  growers 
in  the  early  days  used  the  so-called  dry  duck  farming — that  is,  they  did  not  allow 
the  ducks  the  use  of  streams  or  other  bodies  of  water.  They  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Long  Island  growers  allowed  their  ducks  full 
freedom  of  ponds  and  streams  and,  in  fact,  the  duck  farms  were  centered  around 
such  bodies  of  water  as  were  available.  For  several  decades  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  among  the  duck  growers  as  to  which  method  of  duck  farming 
was  superior.  Eventually  the  Long  Island  method  proved  to  be  much  more 
economical  than  the  other  and  the  Massachusetts  growers  gradually  changed  their 
system  and  location  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  water  range  for  the  ducks. 
Until  recently  the  duck  business  on  Long  Island  was  in  the  hands  of  some  fifty 
duck  growers,  and  there  are  a  relatively  small  number  in  the  business  today. 
However,  the  total  value  of  their  product  for  the  last  year  was  probably  in 
excess  of  three  million  dollars.  They  have  a  strong  co-operative  association  and 
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maintain  a  market  agent  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  The  largest  duck 
farm  on  the  island  is  Hallock’s  Atlantic  Duck  Farm,  and  this  farm  marketed 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  ducks  the  past  season.  The  business 
has  been  very  profitable  as  a  whole  and  the  duck  growers  are  among  our  most 
prosperous  Long  Island  farmers. 

The  chicken  business  developed  much  later  and  has  been  until  recently  a 
small  industry,  but  is  growing  rapidly  and  is  conducted  by  a  very  large  number 
of  poultrymen.  The  total  value  of  the  product  is  greater  than  that  of  the  duck 
growers  at  the  present  time,  although  such  has  not  been  the  case  until  quite 
recently.  Long  Island  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  poultry  sections  in  the  United  States  within  the  next  few  years.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  the  nearness  to  the  New  York  markets,  favorable  soil  and  weather 
conditions  and  other  factors. 

At  the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  is  held  an  egg- 
laying  contest,  which  contains  1,000  birds  contributed  by  fifty  contestants.  These 
birds  are  not  only  from  Long  Island,  but  from  ten  States  and  Canada.  The 
location  of  the  contest  was  determined  by  the  importance  of  the  poultry  industry 
in  this  section  and  the  activities  of  the  poultrymen. 

42,628  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  ON  LONG  ISLAND  IN  1923 

Perhaps  no  equal  area  in  the  United  States  has  witnessed  such  stupendous 
building  construction  activities,  in  a  twelve  months’  period,  as  took  place  on  Long 
Island  during  1923. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  revealed  the  extent 
of  the  unprecedented  building  operations,  as  follows : 

Dwelling  houses,  31,699;  stores,  3,297;  factories,  53;  miscellaneous,  7,579; 
total,  42,628. 

Compared  with  the  previous  record  figures  of  1922,  exactly  13,866  more 
buildings  were  erected  in  1923,  there  being  an  increase  of  8,363  in  the  number  of 
dwelling  houses  erected,  683  more  stores  and  4,826  more  buildings  classed  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  which  comprise  garages  and  outbuildings.  Six  more  factories  were 
built  in  1922  than  in  1923. 

Placing  the  low  average  valuation  of  $5,000  upon  each  of  the  42,628  new 
structures  put  up  on  Long  Island  (exclusive  of  Long  Island  City  and  the  old  City 
of  Brooklyn),  they  represented  an  outlay  or  investment  of  more  than  $213,000,000. 

Estimating  five  occupants  to  each  of  the  31,699  new  residences,  Long  Island’s 
population  increased  by  almost  160,000  in  1923. 

In  the  brief  space  of  two  years — 1922  and  1923 — 71,380  buildings  of  all 
kinds  were  erected  on  Long  Island.  Of  this  total  55,035  were  dwelling  houses, 
and  counting  five  persons  to  each  new  home,  approximately  275,000  more  persons 
were  living  on  Long  Island  in  1924  than  in  1922. 

Millions  of  tons  of  building  materials  were  required  for  Long  Island’s  enor¬ 
mous  construction  work  in  1923,  and  while  all  of  it  did  not  move  by  rail,  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  handled  a  large  proportion  of  the  material.  Although  the  Decem¬ 
ber  figures  are  not  yet  available,  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1923  the  Rail¬ 
road  transported  797,006  tons  of  cement,  brick,  lime  and  plaster  and  706,916  tons 
of  lumber  and  shingles,  or  just  short  of  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  building 
material. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  building  operations  on  Long  Island  in 
1923  by  Counties : 
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County  Dwellings  Stores  Factories  Misc.  Total 

Kings .  3,770  825  5  286  4,886 

Queens  . 20,448  1,846  23  4.289  26,606 

.Nassau .  5,484  443  14  2,335  8,276 

Suffolk .  1,997  183  11  669  2,860 


Totals . 31,699  3,297  53  7,579  42,628 


It  is  important  to  observe  that  31,492  structures,  or  more  than  73  per  cent 
of  the  total  nmnber  of  new  buildings  erected  throughout  the  year,  were  put  up 
in  Kings  and  Queens  Counties.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  24,218  dwelling 
houses  or  more  than  76  per  cent  of  all  new  residential  buildings  erected  on  Long 
Island  last  year,  were  situated  in  Kings  and  Queens  Counties.  From  these  figures 
it  was  apparent  the  preponderance  of  building  growth,  which  means  the  greatest 
increase  in  population,  had  been  within  the  boundary  lines  of  Greater  New 
York. 

From  1905  to  1924  more  than  200,000  buildings  were  erected  on  Long  Island. 

Again  Huntington  reported  the  greatest  building  activity  in  Suffolk  County, 
exceeding  the  number  of  buildings  erected  in  1922  by  85.  Of  the  385  new  struc¬ 
tures  put  up  in  Huntington  in  1923,  300  were  dwelling  houses,  25  stores  and  60 
miscellaneous.  Patchogue  reported  204  new  buildings,  Bay  Shore  189,  Sayville 
179,  Amityville  174,  East  Islip  104  and  Babylon  97. 

In  Nassau  County7  there  were  21  cities,  towns  and  villages  where  upwards  of 
100  new  buildings  were  constructed  in  1923.  Valley  Stream,  with  1,383  new 
structures  to  its  credit,  stands  first  on  the  list,  having  erected  863  new  residences, 
26  stores  and  494  other  buildings.  In  1922  only  187  buildings  were  put  up  in 
Valley  Stream.  At  Lynbrook  736  houses  of  all  kinds  were  built,  at  Freeport  714, 
Long  Beach  537,  Baldwin  450,  Floral  Park  389,  Bellmore  319,  Hempstead  293, 
Rockville  Centre  273,  Roosevelt  241,  Woodmere  230,  New  Hyde  Park  188,  Mine- 
ola  176,  Oceanside  141,  Farmingdale  141,  Garden  City  124,  Roslyn  123,  Hicks- 
ville  119,  Nassau  Boulevard  105,  Great  Neck  105  and  Hewlett  103. 

While  it  is  unusual  for  a  thousand  new  buildings  to  be  erected  at  any  one 
point  in  Nassau  or  Suffolk  Counties,  this  is  not  true  of  Queens  or  Kings  Counties. 
In  this  latter  territory,  ten  places  reported  the  construction  of  more  than  1,000 
houses,  and  twenty-one  others,  upwards  of  100  buildings,  as  follows :  Ozone 
Park  3,707,  Richmond  Hill  2,860,  Bellaire  2,713,  Vanderveer  Park  Section  2,684, 
Woodhaven  Section  2,365,  Jamaica  1,941,  Hollis  1,897,  Queens  1,462,  Sheepshead 
Bay  1,055,  Parkville  1,027,  Springfield  757,  Hillside  688,  Elmhurst  585,  Broad¬ 
way  (Flushing)  515,  Winfield  508,  Elmont  503,  Glendale  500,  Dunton  475,  Rock- 
awav  Beach  450,  Morris  Park  420,  Corona  380,  Higbie  Avenue  355,  Forest  Hills 
313,  Franklin  Square  312,  Brooklyn  Manor  281,  Middle  Village  278,  Fresh  Pond 
265,  Flushing  228,  Edgemere  225,  College  Point  202,  Howard  Beach  195,  Murray 
Hill  (Flushing)  159,  Bayside  153,  Douglaston  134,  Arverne  125,  Manhattan 
Beach  120  and  Port  Washington  107. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  new  buildings  erected  at  all 
points  on  Long  Island  in  1923 : 
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BUILDINGS  ERECTED  ON  LONG  ISLAND  DURING  1923 

Mis- 


Stations — 

Dwell¬ 

ings 

Stores 

Facto¬ 

ries 

cellane 

ous 

Total 

Amagansett  . 

7 

5 

6 

18 

Amityville . 

159 

14 

#  m 

1 

174 

Aquebogue  . 

8 

m  t 

12 

20 

Arverne  . 

108 

14 

1 

2 

125 

Auburndale  . 

30 

1 

15 

46 

Babylon  . 

76 

12 

2 

7 

97 

Baldwin  . 

400 

35 

5 

10 

450 

Bayport . 

20 

1 

15 

36 

Bay  Shore  . 

130 

14 

45 

189 

Bayside  . 

125 

18 

10 

153 

Beechhurst  . 

23 

2 

#  m 

25 

Bellaire  . 

..  1,917 

146 

650 

2,713 

Bellerose  . 

23 

#  m 

22 

45 

Bellmore  . 

175 

9 

135 

319 

Bellport  . 

21 

1 

5 

27 

Blue  Point  . 

26 

#  # 

4 

30 

Brentwood  . 

m  # 

4 

9 

Bridgehampton  . 

6 

1 

4 

11 

Brightwaters  . 

23 

1 

31 

00 

Broad  Channel  . 

31 

4 

35 

Broadway  . 

300 

15 

200 

515 

Brookhaven  . 

10 

.  . 

8 

18 

Brooklyn  Manor  . 

150 

100 

i 

30 

281 

Calverton . 

1 

4 

5 

Cedarhurst  . 

40 

13 

1 

54 

Central  Islip  . 

26 

7 

8 

41 

Central  Park . 

20 

1 

23 

44 

Centre  Moriches . 

11 

7 

5 

23 

Centreport  . 

16 

4 

20 

Coldspring  Harbor  . 

13 

.  # 

i 

6 

20 

College  Point  . 

150 

20 

2 

30 

202 

Copiague . 

7 

•  . 

3 

10 

Corona  . 

250 

30 

100 

380 

Country  Life  Press  . . . . 

8 

#  . 

8 

Cutchogue  . 

12 

•  • 

1 

13 

Deer  Park  . 

.  . 

8 

13 

Douglaston . 

74 

2 

58 

134 

Dunton  . 

400 

75 

475 

Easthampton  . 

14 

2 

3 

19 

East  Islip  . 

98 

5 

i 

.  . 

104 

East  Moriches . 

6 

1 

8 

15 

Eastport  . 

10 

1 

i 

5 

17 

East  Williston . 

18 

.  . 

17 

35 

Edgemere  . 

175 

50 

.  . 

225 

Elmhurst . 

400 

35 

150 

585 

Elmont  . 

400 

3 

100 

503 

Farmingdale  . 

89 

.  . 

52 

141 

Far  Rockaway  . 

120 

8 

.  . 

128 

Floral  Park  . 

216 

20 

153 

389 

Flowerfield . 

1 

.  # 

2 

3 

Flushing  . 

125 

75 

3 

25 

228 

Forest  Hills . 

275 

11 

27 

313 

Franklin  Square  . 

200 

12 

100 

312 

Freeport  . 

368 

51 

4 

291 

714 

Fresh  Pond  . 

200 

25 

40 

265 

Garden  City  . 

84 

#  , 

40 

124 

Glen  Cove . 

25 

8 

1 

34 

Glendale  . 

425 

75 

.  . 

500 

Glen  Head  . 

34 

•  . 

14 

48 

Great  Neck  . 

77 

27 

1 

105 

Great  River  . 

5 

2 

7 

Greenlawn  . 

18 

1 

7 

26 

Greenport  . 

13 

2 

15 

Hamilton  Beach  . 

80 

2 

1 

83 
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Stations — 
Hampton  Bays  . . 

Hempstead . 

Hewlett  . 

Hicksville  . 

Higbie  Avenue  . . 

Hillside  . 

Hollis  . . 

Holtsville  . 

Howard  Beach  . . 

Huntington  . 

Inwood  . 

Islip  . 

Jamaica . 

Jamesport  . 

Kew  Gardens 

Kings  Park  . 

Laurel  . 

Laurelton  . 

Lawrence  . 

Lindenhurst . 

Little  Neck . 

Locust  Valley  . . . 

Long  Beach  . 

Lynbrook  . 

Malba  . 

Malverne . 

Manhasset  . 

Manhattan  Beach 
Manorville 
Marconiville  .... 

Massapequa  . 

Mastic  . 

Mattituck  . 

Medford  . 

Merrick  . 

Middle  Village  . . 

Mill  Neck . 

Millers  Place  . . . 

Mineola  . 

Montauk  . 

Morris  Park  .... 
Murray  Hill 
Nassau  Boulevard 
New  Hyde  Park  . 

Northport . 

Oceanside  . 

Oyster  Bay  . 

Ozone  Park . 

Parkville  . 

Patchogue  . 

Peconic  . 

Pine-Aire  . 

Pinelawn . 

Plandome  . 

Port  Jefferson  .  .  . 
Port  Washington 

Queens  . 

Quogue  . 

Richmond  Hill  . . 

Riverhead  . 

Rockaway  Beach 
Rockville  Centre  . 
Rocky  Point  .... 
Ronkonkoma  .... 

Roosevelt  . 

Rosedale  . 


Mis- 


Facto¬ 

cellane 

- 

Stores 

ries 

ous 

Total 

2 

1 

17 

29 

. . 

1 

293 

6 

#  . 

14 

103 

7 

1 

11 

119 

. , 

80 

355 

74 

1 

52 

688 

29 

3 

500 

1,897 

*  B 

5 

12 

2 

. . 

32 

195 

25 

. . 

60 

385 

. . 

6 

12 

2 

1 

18 

73 

168 

2 

21 

1,941 

1 

9 

19 

. , 

1 

65 

3 

2 

17 

8 

12 

50 

6 

18 

42 

4 

28 

82 

1 

29 

*2 

16 

50 

21 

165 

537 

34 

278 

736 

13 

46 

22 

60 

6 

1 

46 

120 

3 

’i 

2 

'5 

26 

l 

12 

22 

. . 

. . 

20 

2 

30 

77 

6 

20 

7 

2 

69 

8 

12 

278 

#  B 

1 

t  B 

3 

9 

7 

73 

.176 

3 

70 

. . 

420 

9 

50 

159 

. . 

55 

105 

6 

"2 

50 

188 

10 

25 

85 

9 

#  , 

141 

10 

20 

90 

200 

’7 

1,500 

3,707 

120 

1 

6 

1,027 

27 

m  m 

17 

204 

1 

1 

18 

3 

5 

#  # 

3 

4 

. . 

5 

20 

6 

15 

45 

20 

"2 

107 

79 

350 

1,462 

. . 

6 

11 

220 

2,860 

3 

4 

55 

72 

28 

450 

42 

5 

273 

#  , 

2 

5 

1 

13 

52 

11 

241 

3 

% 

25 

96 

Dwell 

ings 

14 

263 

83 

100 

275 

561 

1,365 

7 

161 

300 

6 

52 

1,750 

9 

64 

12 

4 

50 

18 

50 

28 

32 

351 

424 

33 

38 

39 

120 

3 

18 

9 

20 

45 

14 

60 

258 

1 

6 

96 

3 

350 

100 

50 

130 

50 

132 

60 

2,000 

900 

160 

16 

2 

1 

15 

24 

85 

1,083 

5 

2.640 

48 

350 

226 

3 

38 

230 

68 
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Mis 

Dwell- 

Facto 

cellane- 

Stations — 

ings 

Stores  ries 

ous 

Total 

Roslyn  . 

.  86 

5 

32 

123 

Sag  Harbor  . 

.  14 

11 

25 

Saltaire  . 

.  5 

5 

St.  Albans  . 

.  100 

6 

4 

110 

St.  James  . 

.  21 

4 

6 

31 

Sayville  . 

.  103 

6 

70 

179 

Sea  Cliff  . 

.  25 

2 

27 

Seaford  . 

.  18 

23 

41 

Setauket  . 

.  25 

2 

11 

38 

Shelter  Island  . 

.  12 

6 

18 

Sheepshead  Bay  . 

.  900 

105 

50 

1,055 

Shoreham  . 

.  1 

4 

5 

Smithtown  . 

.  15 

i 

i 

5 

22 

Southampton  . 

.  25 

5 

1 

30 

61 

South  Aqueduct  . 

.  47 

1 

48 

Southold  . 

.  21 

1 

6 

28 

Speonk  . 

.  8 

.•  , 

10 

18 

Springfield  . 

.  600 

7 

150 

757 

Stony  Brook  . 

.  20 

5 

25 

Syosset  . 

.  8 

3 

.  # 

11 

Valley  Stream  . 

.  863 

26 

494 

1,383 

Vanderveer  Park  Section  . .  1,850 

600 

4 

230 

2,684 

Wading  River  . 

.  15 

14 

29 

Wantagh . 

.  24 

1 

25 

50 

Watermill  . 

.  3 

.  # 

3 

6 

Westbury  . 

.  50 

6 

25 

81 

Westhampton  . 

.  23 

2 

10 

35 

Westhampton  Beach 

.  28 

T 

2 

31 

West  Hempstead  .  .  .  . 

Hempstead  Gardens  . . 

.  55 

#  , 

22 

77 

Lake  View  . 

Whitestone  . 

.  87 

4 

6 

97 

Whitestone  Lodge  .  .  . 

.  25 

1 

26 

Winfield  . 

.  480 

7 

i 

20 

508 

Woodhaven  Section  . 

.  2,200 

165 

2,365 

Woodmere  . 

.  130 

100 

230 

Woodside  . 

.  65 

12 

i 

5 

83 

Wyandanch  . 

.  5 

#  # 

.  # 

,  , 

5 

Yaphank  . 

.  2 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

5 

Total  . 

.  31,699 

3.297 

53 

7,579 

42,628 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

Facto- 

Miscel- 

Year — 

Dwellings  Stores 

ries 

laneous 

Total 

1905 . 

..  3,964 

201 

45 

47 

4,257 

1906 . 

..  4,836 

282 

21 

172 

5,311 

1907 . 

..  5,107 

515 

38 

300 

5,960 

1908 . 

..  4,748 

368 

18 

238 

5,372 

1909 . 

..  6,524 

694 

40 

411 

7,669 

1910 . * . 

..  7,068 

803 

42 

604 

8,517 

1911 . 

..  7,429 

820 

44 

753 

9,046 

1912 . 

..  7,793 

753 

40 

792 

9,378 

1913 . 

.  .  6,323 

588 

42 

633 

7,586 

1914 . 

..  5,812 

632 

22 

463 

6,926 

1915 . 

. .  7,276  1,007 

31 

581 

8,895 

1916 . 

..  7,196 

888 

38 

768 

8,890 

1917 . 

..  3,863 

589 

30 

410 

4,892 

1918 . 

..  1.153 

100 

23 

339 

1,615 

1919 . 

..  7,911 

459 

70 

420 

8,860 

1920 . 

..  7,531 

502 

69 

1,256 

9,358 

1921 . 

..  16,197  1,524 

62 

1,988 

19,771 

1922 . 

. .  23,336  2,614 

59 

2,753 

28,762 

1923 . 

.  .  31,699  3,297 

53 

7,579 

42,628 
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MILLION  DOLLAR  LONG  ISLAND  PARK  PLAN  IS  URGED 

The  State  Park  Plan  for  New  York  which  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  communication  to  the  Legislature  in  1924,  provides  for  a 
system  of  parks  and  parkways  in  Queens  Borough  and  Long  Island  east  of  Queens 
having  connection  through  automobile  highways  and  boulevards  with  the  other 
parks  and  parkways  forming  part  of  the  proposed  State  plan. 

This  step  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  but  one  state  park  on  Long 
Island,  the  Fire  Island  Park,  small  and  inaccessible  except  to  small  boats.  Each 
week  tens  of  thousands  of  automobilists  from  New  York  City  and  the  rest  of  the 
state  crowded  the  Long  Island  roads  and  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
beautiful  open  country  extending  for  a  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward,  because 
the  road  congestion  had  become  so  great  by  the  time  the  open  country  or  shore  has 
been  reached  that  it  was  time  to  return.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  Long 
Island  highways  east  of  New  York  City  to  carry  between  one  and  two  thousand 
automobiles  an  hour. 

Nowhere  in  New  York  State  is  there  so  extensive  a  shore  line  as  on  Long 
Island,  and  yet  those  seeking  that  waterfront  found  practically  no  public  spaces 
or  facilities  at  their  disposal.  When  such  places  did  exist  they  were  inaccessible. 
The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  cared  for  many  thousands  of  people  in  a  single 
season,  although  its  main  tract  at  Bear  Mountain  is  more  than  forty  miles  from 
New  York  City.  This  park  provides  boating  and  bathing  facilities  solely  through 
small  artificial  lakes,  while  on  Long  Island  the  state  had  an  opportunity  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  system  of  parks  which  would  give  full  access  to  the 
natural  beauties  of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Great  South  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  local  counties,  town  and  municipaliries  on  Long  Island  could  not  afford 
to  provide  adequate  recreation  spaces  and  parkways  to  care  for  all  of  those  who 
would  demand  them  in  the  near  future,  because  such  facilities  must  be  available  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Within  Queens  County  the  parkways  existing  and  those  to  be  provided  will 
connect  with  the  other  parts  of  the  state  system,  such  beautiful  Queens  resorts  as 
Forest  Park,  Kissena  Park,  Astoria  Park,  Baisley  Park  in  South  Jamaica,  High¬ 
land  Park  at  Cypress  Hills,  Upland  Park,  Jamaica,  Weyanda  Park,  Queens  Vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  proposed  Alley  Park  at  Bayside. 

In  addition  to  the  small  state  park  at  Fire  Island,  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Park  on  the  Oyster  Bay  waterfront  was  being  developed  as  a  result  of  private 
contributions.  It  was  felt  in  1923  that  it  would  be  possible  to  initiate  the  Long 
Island  state  park  program  by  the  completion  of  this  Roosevelt  Memorial  Park 
as  a  state  park,  with  a  connecting  parkway  between  Oyster  Bay  and  the  New 
York  City  fine,  in  order  that  the  thousands  attempting  to  reach  Oyster  Bay  and 
the  beautiful  country  extending  to  the  eastward  might  do  so  without  the  conges¬ 
tion  along  narrow  roads  which  makes  travel  difficult  and  dangerous. 

The  Oyster  Bay  Memorial  Association,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  National 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  has  felt  that  as  the  memorial  park  has  been  made 
possible  by  contributions  received  from  the  country  at  large,  it  would  be  more 
fitting  to  have  this  park  completed  by  popular  subscription  rather  than  by  state 
funds,  and  it  is  therefore  planned  that  the  state  money  which  otherwise  would  be 
spent  at  Oyster  Bay  shall  be  spent  for  the  development  of  other  state  parks  on 
Long  Island. 

A  New  York  City  park  has  been  planned  near  Little  Neck  Bay,  at  the 
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Alley  Pond  in  Queens  County  within  half  a  mile  of  the  city  line,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  from  a  point  on  the  city  line  nearest  this  park  a  state  parkway  be  laid 
out  extending  along  existing  roads  towards  Oyster  Bay  and  ultimately  well  into 
Suffolk  County  for  a  total  distance  of  some  forty  miles. 

It  was  proposed  also  that  immediate  action  be  taken  toward  securing 
O’Gorman’s  Island  in  Port  Washington  harbor  as  a  definite  beginning  of  the  Long 
Island  program.  O’Gorman’s  Island  and  adjacent  territory  to  the  extent  of  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  total,  provides  a  wooden  and  open  site  with  a  large 
water  frontage  on  Port  Washington  harbor.  Facilities  for  bathing,  boating, 
camping  and  other  recreational  features  should  be  provided  at  this  point,  which 
is  only  eight  miles  from  the  New  York  City  line. 

The  development  of  the  program  would  require  the  securing  of  other  water¬ 
front  park  sites  at  some  three  or  four  points  along  the  north  shore  with  the  most 
easterly  site  on  the  Sound  at  some  point  between  Lloyds  Neck  and  Kings  Park, 
giving  facilities  similar  to  those  at  Bear  Mountain,  at  no  greater  distance  from 
New  York  City,  and  would  have  in  addition  the  advantage  of  a  wonderful  front¬ 
age  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

On  the  South  Shore  there  are  miles  of  ocean  front  beaches  now  inaccessible 
except  by  small  boats.  If  the  islands  between  these  beaches  and  the  mainland 
were  bridged  by  an  adequate  state  parkway,  thousands  of  acres  could  be  made 
available  for  public  use.  Most  of  this  waterfront  land  is  owned  by  the  towns  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  can  be  secured  for  state  park  purposes. 

In  the  center  of  the  Island  there  remains  an  area  of  less  than  a  hundred  acres 
of  natural  prairie  land  never  cultivated,  the  sole  remaining  piece  of  the  famous 
Hempstead  Plains.  Contributions  of  land  within  this  area  have  been  promised 
in  order  to  preserve  this  picturesque  spot,  which  would  constitute  a  small  state 
park. 

The  immediate  state  park  plan  of  Long  Island,  says  the  Commission,  should 
also  provide  for  a  broad  state  parkway  running  eastward  from  the  New  York 
City  line  for  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  and  terminating  at  the  large  north 
shore  park.  Running  south  from  this  parkway  should  be  a  connection  with  the 
small  Hempstead  Plains  state  park,  and  this  connection  should  be  further  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  south  shore,  where  a  parkway  should  be  constructed  across  several 
marshy  islands  to  the  ocean  front  beach. 

In  order  that  the  Long  Island  program  may  be  initiated  at  once,  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  Long  Island  State  Park  Commission  was  introduced  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  this  commission  was  able  to  start  its  work  with  such  funds  as  were 
made  available  by  the  state  parks  appropriation  bill  for  1924.  Beginning  in  1925 
and  in  the  following  seven  or  eight  years  it  was  expected  to  have  the  use  of  avail¬ 
able  appropriations  from  the  fund  of  one  million  dollars  allocated  to  Long  Island 
from  the  bond  issue  proposal. 

Facts,  Figures  and  Comparisons — Comparisons  of  Long  Island  with 
the  country  and  the  world  outside  disclose  from  figures  of  the  Federal  census 
that  in  1900  the  population  of  the  island  was  1,452,611.  In  ten  years  it  grew 
to  2,098,460,  having  added  in  the  period  645,859  persons.  From  1910  to  1920 
the  increase  was  625,304,  making  the  figures  for  the  last  census  2,723,/64.  This 
was  an  increase  of  eighty-seven  per  cent  for  the  twenty  years  and  of  twenty-nine 
per  cent  for  the  last  decade.  During  the  last  period  growth  was  arrested  some¬ 
what  by  the  war,  making  it  impossible  to  build  houses  fast  enough  for  the 
demand.  Inadequate  transit  facilities  also  helped  to  retard  growth.  With  the 
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improved  transit  facilities  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  growth  from  1920  to  1923  will  exceed  that  of  the  preceding 
ten  years,  making  it  safe  to  say  that  by  1930  the  island  will  contain  3,325,000 
inhabitants. 

Taking  the  census  as  a  basis,  it  is  seen  that  there  were  in  1920  only  twelve 
great  states  of  the  Union  with  a  larger  population.  Those  states  were  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Texas,  California, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  Thus  thirty-six  states,  not  count¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Alaska,  had  fewer  inhabitants  than  the  great  island. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  the  country,  only  New  York  City,  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
Cliicago,  had  a  larger  population  than  Brooklyn  Borough.  Brooklyn  was  as  large 
as  Philadelphia,  third  in  size,  with  Cincinnati,  the  sixteenth,  added;  as  big  as 
Detroit,  the  fourth,  and  Cleveland,  the  fifth  combined ;  as  St.  Louis  the  sixth, 
Boston,  the  seventh,  and  Baltimore,  the  eighth  combined ;  as  Pittsburgh  the 
ninth,  Los  Angeles,  the  tenth,  Buffalo,  the  eleventh  and  San  Francisco  the  twelfth 
combined;  as  Milwaukee,  the  thirteenth,  Washington,  the  fourteenth,  Newark, 
the  fifteenth,  Cincinnati,  the  sixteenth,  and  New  Orleans,  the  seventeenth,  com¬ 
bined  ;  as  Minneapolis,  the  eighteenth,  Kansas  City,  the  nineteenth,  Seattle,  the 
twentieth,  Indianapolis,  the  twenty-first,  Jersey  City,  the  twenty-second,  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  twenty-third,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  the  twenty-fourth,  combined. 

There  are  only  sixty-eight  cities  in  the  United  States  which  exceed  100,000 
population ;  so  that  Brooklyn,  excluding  these,  is  as  big  as  any  twenty-seven 
other  cities  in  the  country. 

It  was  once  the  “graveyard  of  New  York”  and  it  was  again  the  “dormitory 
of  New  York.”  It  is  in  1924  the  biggest  borough  of  the  greater  city.  In  1923, 
Brooklyn  had  8,904  more  registered  voters  than  Manhattan,  while  in  1924,  this 
had  increased  to  27,316. 

Passing  along  the  Sunrise  Trail  there  are  approximately  three  hundred  and 
fifty  towns  and  villages  scattered  over  as  inviting  a  home  area  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  ninety  miles  adjacent  to  a  great  city.  Before  it  became  so  populous 
birds  of  more  different  species  visited  the  island  in  their  migrations  than  visited 
any  other  known  place  of  equal  size.  This  is  good  testimony  from  Dame  Nature, 
is  it  not?  The  sandy  soil,  free  from  rock,  makes  excavation  for  cellars  easy, 
and  is  conducive  to  sanitary  drainage.  Beneath  the  surface  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Atlantic  moderates 
the  summer  heat  and  tempers  the  icy  blasts  of  winter.  The  Sound  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  northern  shore  and  affords  opportunity  for  yachting  and 
aquatic  sports  which  cannot  be  excelled.  The  community  will  develop  an  identity 
all  its  own.  It  will  be  affected  by  its  isolation  on  one  hand  and  by  its  propinquity 
to  New  York  City  on  the  other. 

The  farm  lands  of  Nassau  County  cover  59,353  acres  with  a  value  of 
$45,452,100.  The  fanns  of  Queens  cover  14,148  acres  valued  at  $25,100,108. 
The  farms  of  Suffolk  County  cover  159,259  acres,  valued  at  $30,201,331.  For 
the  price  of  a  lot  on  Manhattan  Island  an  estate  can  be  bought  on  Long  Island 
and  a  home  erected.  The  automobile  has  ended  the  isolation  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  number  of  persons  who  appreciate  the  superior  advantages  of  suburban  life 
is  ever  increasing. 

Probably  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  ever  has  thought  of  comparing  Long 
Island  with  foreign  countries.  The  concepts  formed  of  a  nation  always  include 
an  enormous  population,  great  power,  resources  and  industries.  Taking  2,723,764 
as  the  population  of  the  island,  we  find  that  Equador  was  smaller  with  only 
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2,000,000;  Guatemala  had  2,119,000,  and  Venezuela,  2,411,000.  Passing  to 
Europe,  the  Irish  Free  State  had  2,808,000  inhabitants,  while  Northern  Ireland 
could  count  only  1,581,000.  Wales  had  only  2,206,712;  New  South  Wales, 
2,099,763,  and  New  Zealand,  its  sister  country,  1,208,913.  Norway  had  only 
2,646,306. 

With  the  population  of  a  nation,  Long  Island  has  a  commerce  and  industries 
in  keeping  with  its  population  and  its  natural  advantages.  Manufactures  must 
cross  the  East  River  in  ever  increasing  number  and  crowd  the  population 
eastward. 

New  York  is  the  gateway  to  the  United  States  and  it  is  such  because  of 
the  unparalleled  opportunity  it  possesses  for  commerce.  Some  years  ago,  I  made 
a  study  of  the  land  values  and  rentals,  exclusive  of  improvements,  in  Manhattan, 
covering  the  century  from  1813  to  1912.  I  found  the  land  in  1813  had  an 
appraised  value  of  $11,755,402.  During  the  century  assessments  had  been  col¬ 
lected  upon  it  for  improvements  in  streets,  sewers  and  the  like  approximating 
$179,000,000.  Thus  if  the  land  had  all  been  owned  by  one  person  in  1913,  it 
would  have  stood  him  at  the  end  of  the  century  at  $181,765,402.  Its  actual 
assessed  valuation  at  that  time,  however,  was  $3,127,852,473.  As  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  the  century  the  net  rental  from  the  land  had  approximated 
$2,762,405,726,  the  gain  for  the  century  had  been  approximately  $5,708,562,797. 

While  not  prophesying  for  Long  Island  any  such  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  value  of  its  land  as  these  figures  show,  nor  even  guaranteeing  their  absolute 
accuracy,  for  they  were  estimates  only  based  upon  assessments  and  taxation 
methods  which  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time,  the  underlying  principle  of  it 
all  is  identical.  The  great  wealth  of  Long  Island,  based  of  course  upon  the 
advantages  I  have  mentioned  is  coming  from  the  gathering  together  of  all  the 
many  thousands  who  will  seek  its  hospitality.  They  will  create  their  own  wealth. 


BANKS  OF  LONG  ISLAND 


State  Banks 


Resources. 

Loans  and 

Discounts. 

Deposits. 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Amityville  . 

$1,207,018 

$1,234,911 

$362,189 

$386,977 

$1,030,556 

$1,070,326 

Babylon  . 

824,914 

689,297 

226,931 

153,781 

665,461 

533,977 

Centre  Moriches  . . 

938,915 

919,933 

503,616 

570,749 

858,706 

800,727 

Farmingdale  . 

648,000 

649,735 

561,000 

571,773 

570,000 

575,531 

Floral  Park  . 

1,840,456 

1,508,636 

462,532 

317,133 

570,000 

575,531 

Freeport  . 

2,672,910 

2,721,846 

792,099 

1,082,749 

2,419,758 

2,482,050 

Glen  Cove  . 

3,771,268 

3,563.029 

711.114 

862,260 

3,484,143 

3,250,368 

Great  Neck  . 

1,432,084 

1,333,317 

248,511 

169,005 

1,238.063 

1,171,921 

Hempstead  . 

2,827,513 

2,492,436 

2,509,445 

517,937 

2,516,628 

2,201,52 2 

Hempstead  Harbor 

1,017,927 

951,433 

496,376 

423,533 

889.325 

804.873 

Hicksville  . 

2,718,193 

1.975,000 

1.106,768 

681,500 

2.421.849 

1,772,000 

Huntington  . 

3,923,253 

3,379,013 

3,602,540 

1,613,718 

3,512,345 

3,017.808 

Huntington  Stat’n. 

861,398 

570,460 

367,034 

199,075 

803,271 

522,862 

Lawrence  . 

3,019,843 

2,517,559 

1,259,095 

825,343 

2,528,569 

2,284,448 

Mattituck  . 

705,115 

623,322 

322,779 

304,068 

599,158 

530,739 

Nassau  County  . . . 

858,166 

695,512 

54,181 

134,410 

732,787 

592,140 

Nassau  Union  .... 

1,909,381 

1,598,420 

627,031 

417,361 

1,680,468 

1,375,403 

North  Hempstead. 

1,731,043 

1,617,646 

468,137 

407,814 

1,517,920 

1,501,403 

North  Shore  . 

1,613,674 

1,277,043 

1,002,721 

740,926 

1,428,454 

1,184,066 

Oyster  Bay  . 

2,062,342 

1,698,000 

1,122,367 

1,431,000 

1,717,962 

1,538,000 

Patchogue  . 

1,947,000 

1,500,000 

959,500 

700,000 

1,727,600 

1,150,000 
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BANK  OF  LONG  ISLAND 


State 

Resources. 

Banks 

Loans  and  Discounts. 

Deposits. 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Peconic  . 

442,875 

392,897 

314,507 

309,548 

369,609 

326,277 

Port  Jefferson  ... 

1,376,161 

1,173,445 

484,595 

407,570 

1,164,780 

1,027,929 

Rockville  Centre.. 

2,907,179 

2,638,730 

1,051,897 

1,008,920 

2,675,505 

2,321,047 

*Sea  Cliff  . 

520,340 

170,797 

437,069 

Sea  Side  . 

448,556 

445,152 

156,380 

185,689 

379,956 

281,907 

*Smithtown  . 

903,930 

821,661 

282,769 

273,655 

816,259 

719,103 

Southampton  . 

1,120,171 

1,124,974 

433,359 

401,870 

862,985 

903,022 

Southold  . 

444,532 

396,162 

151,488 

140,320 

393,466 

347,630 

Southside  B.  Shore 

1,220,871 

1,132,881 

401,991 

423,947 

984,272 

974,638 

Suffolk  County  . . . 

672,691 

679,411 

331,918 

262,196 

559,739 

579,773 

Westbury  . 

1,066,870 

984,634 

249,049 

164,336 

910,988 

865,867 

Totals  . 

$49,684,598 

$43,375,356 

$21,792,716 

$16,945,349 

$43,410,030 

$38,221,284 

National  Banks 

Resources.  Loans  and  Discounts.  Deposits. 


1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

First,  Amityville.. 

$2,021,802 

$1,914,073 

$978,754 

$816,146 

$1,917,358 

$1,728,738 

Babylon  . 

962,262 

909,638 

176,283 

103,761 

808,000 

780,301 

Baldwin  . 

1,226,000 

1,056,356 

540,000 

491,862 

1.100,000 

920,254 

First,  Bay  Shore.. 

971,572 

908,816 

234,569 

200,575 

810,819 

778,342 

First,  Bellmore  ... 

697,698 

567,267 

375,682 

285,207 

598,936 

522,548 

Bridgehampton  ... 

666,922 

606,313 

336,885 

247,218 

513,490 

522,377 

Penins’r,  Cedarh’st 

1,916,011 

1,705,335 

622,562 

658,454 

1,631,669 

1,438,196 

Easthampton  . 

1,132,405 

1,062,238 

331,000 

299,843 

1,022,195 

503,407 

First,  East  Islip... 

530,000 

450,375 

170,000 

127,295 

445,000 

378,055 

First,  Farmingdale 

1,300,000 

1,169,000 

1,140,000 

605,392 

1,124,000 

1,014,089 

Citizens,  Freeport. 

1,804,390 

1,205,100 

918,150 

960,242 

1,566,131 

973,929 

First,  Freeport  . . . 

2,697,576 

2,213,044 

1,091,939 

802,617 

2,523,623 

2,063,709 

First,  Greenport  . . 

994,288 

844,666 

539,629 

269,416 

791,166 

613,278 

Peoples,  Greenport 

817,818 

653,006 

291,493 

187,500 

760,499 

540,188 

First,  Hempstead.. 

3,250,000 

2,900,000 

1,400,000 

1,125,000 

2,820,000 

2,540,000 

Second,  Hempst’d. 

1,650,000 

1,391,225 

1,450,000 

713,854 

1,380,000 

1,117,876 

*L.I.Nat.,  H’ksville 

1,070,214 

464,359 

870,146 

First,  Huntington. 

1,650,000 

1,353,037 

500,000 

304,572 

1,430,000 

1,175,448 

First,  Islip  . 

760,084 

779,917 

194,644 

206,146 

622,807 

701,556 

First,  Lindenhurst. 

796,700 

628,262 

350,607 

234,258 

726,928 

566,152 

Lynbrook  . 

2,902,574 

2,625,519 

1,396,146 

1,125,409 

2,669,868 

2,422,103 

Peoples,  Lynbrook 

1,547,200 

1,125,409 

711,700 

880,304 

1,270,300 

1,140,318 

First,  Mineola  .... 

1,609,338 

1,333,310 

484,493 

524,552 

1,439,577 

1,347,055 

First,  Northport  . . 

1,372,695 

1,119,606 

368,279 

250.911 

1,258,524 

1,067,281 

First,  Pt.  Jefferson 

1,092,696 

1,063,417 

338,249 

256,811 

892,983 

910,840 

First,  Roosevelt  . . 

658,293 

360,131 

234,128 

139,580 

599,204 

271,785 

Port  Washington.. 

1,400,000 

878,345 

700,000 

317,416 

1,270,000 

783,901 

Suffolk  Co.,  Riv’h’d 

2,414,849 

1,998,463 

1,338,557 

1,140,801 

1,972,965 

1,629,175 

First,  Roclodlle  C. 

1,850,761 

1,972,064 

1,347,036 

1,057,868 

1,662,818 

1,803,117 

N.’s  Co.,  R’kville  C. 

1,785,384 

1,569,105 

802,467 

580,259 

1,463,063 

1,354,666 

Oystermans,  Sa’v’le 

819,427 

850,724 

339,444 

603,335 

576,000 

631,560 

First,  Southampt’n 

2,412,375 

2,218,300 

1,122,732 

2,027,300 

1,876,716 

1,858,029 

Valley  Stream  .... 

1,180,000 

771,315 

294,600 

167,625 

1,110,000 

727,901 

Tinker,  Setauket  .. 

340,000 

333,000 

83,000 

84,000 

225,000 

268,000 

Totals  . 

$48,301,334 

$40,536,376 

$21,667,387 

$17,595,520 

$41,758,785 

$35,088,174 

Trust  Companies 

Resources. 

Loans  and  Discounts. 

Deposits. 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Citizens,  Patch’gue 

$2,529,623 

$2,143,757 

$771,372 

$569,455 

$2,253,138 

$1,912,897 

Nassau  Co.,  Min’la 

3,005,661 

2,927,403 

741,292 

622,280 

2,491,345 

2,604,130 

Northport  . 

1,514,514 

1,113,580 

568,680 

282,083 

1,269,788 

897,087 

Suffolk  County  ... 

3,435,159 

3,200,127 

1,063,195 

950,557 

2,965,769 

2,700,408 

Osborne,  Easth’n.. 

1,237,856 

986,093 

429,684 

354,061 

1,061,194 

813,720- 

Totals  . 

$11,722,813 

$10,370,960 

$3,574,223 

$2,778,436 

$10,051,234 

$8,928,236 

New  banks 
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Savings  Banks 


Resources.  Due  Depositor's  Open  Accounts 

1923  1922  1923  1922  1923  1922 

Riverhead  .  $10,702,886  $10,005,060  $8,766,093  $8,130,684  $11,921  $11,130 

Roslyn  .  4,460,851  4,123,000  3,853,833  3,618,000  6,005  5,860 

Sag  Harbor  .  2,974,870  2,812,930  2,555,215  2,418,093  4,291  4,210 

Southold  .  8,121,319  7,673,870  6,762,066  6,415,759  8,188  7,798 

Union,  Patchogue  .  5,772,000  5,400,000  5,064,000  4,700,000  8,800  8,325 


Totals  .  $32,031,926  $30,013,860  $27,001,207  $25,282,536  $39,205  $37,333 


QUEENS 
National  Banks 

Resources.  Loans  and  Discounts.  Deposits. 


1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Bay  Side  . 

$1,905,546 

$1,681,204 

$571,781 

$415,641 

$1,639,300 

$1,538,862 

First,  Jamaica  .... 

8,038,598 

6,588,623 

3,890,704 

2,964,219 

7,172,002 

6,009,494 

First,  Whitestone.. 

915,664 

880,407 

322,439 

363,923 

762,629 

747,140 

Flushing  . 

2,226,000 

1,740,490 

748,000 

485,689 

1,834,000 

1,396,149 

Nat’l,  Far  R’k’way 

3,719,365 

3,502,411 

1,628,556 

1,147,803 

3,417,077 

3,283,721 

Ozone  Park  . 

1,285,822 

805,503 

984,137 

Richmond  Hill  . . . 

2, 899,152 

1,913,670 

1,169,555 

694,565 

2,568,217 

694,565 

Totals  . 

$20,990,147 

$16,306,805 

$9,136,538 

$6,071,840 

$18,377,362 

$13,669,931 

State  Banks 

Resources. 

Loans  and  Discounts. 

Deposits. 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Coney  Island  . 

$6,435,242 

$5,730,942 

$1,719,928 

$1,887,869 

$5,664,856 

$5,191,713 

♦Flatbush  . 

552,479 

240,213 

369,237 

Globe  Exchange  . . 

4,287,225 

3,168,477 

2,670,879 

1,978,728 

3,610,2  37 

3,875,563 

Mechanics  . 

48,572,425 

44,137,239 

26,000,544 

24,305,22 7 

41,328,304 

40,310,906 

Montauk  . 

4,210,455 

3,633,889 

3,270,004 

2,805,604 

3,809,349 

3,274,386 

Municipal  . 

9,224,814 

5,800,552 

5,615,616 

3,366,40 7 

8,447,522 

5,203,074 

West  End  . 

3,961,396 

2,840,967 

2,259,090 

1,455,385 

3,530,426 

2,470,259 

*Sheepshead  Bay.. 

769,978 

305,322 

621,503 

Totals  . 

$78,014,014 

$65,312,066 

$2,081,596 

$35,511,220 

$67,381,434 

$59,325,901 

*  New  banks. 

National  Banks 

Resources. 

Loans  and  Discounts. 

Deposits. 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

*Bay  Ridge . 

$2,443,839 

$1,749,847 

$1,812,812 

*Bushwick  . 

1,039,443 

678,665 

710,439 

Greenpoint  . 

4,135,518 

$3,886,430 

2,951,587 

$2,776,981 

3,448,638 

$3,245,030 

First  . 

15,952,946 

15,343,855 

10,535,931 

9,677,000 

13,857,859 

12,864,000 

Nassau  . 

19,650,246 

20,117,967 

13,370,575 

13,503,451 

16,759,950 

16,993,806 

Peoples  . 

7,165;865 

6,510,000 

2,552,500 

2,160,000 

6,501,369 

5,874,000 

Totals  . 

$50,387,857 

$45,758,252 

$31,839,111 

$28,117,432 

$43,091,067 

$38,976,836 

*  Chartered  in  1923. 


Trust  Companies 


Resources.  Loans  and  Discounts.  Deposits. 

1923  1922  1923  1922  1923  1922 

Brooklyn  .  $46,308,307  $49,938,262  $12,454,864  $12,015,868  $40,173,910  $43,680,413 

Kings  Co .  34,167,339  30,279,538  19,109,140  15,962,382  29,639,416  26,007,745 

Manufacturers  ....  123,704,477  64,700,006  72,637, 999  29,627,809  104,363,399  57,325,834 

Midwood  .  4,255,599  3,169,006  3,328,679  1,545,228  3,206,461  2,359,593 

Peoples  .  56,650,261  58,582,412  22,823,654  28,954,715  51.528,187  53,783,651 


Totals  . $265,085,983  $206,669,224  $130,354,336  $88,106,002  $228,911,373  $183,157,236 
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Other  Institutions  with  Local  Branches 


Resources. 

Loans  and  Discounts. 

Depo 

sits. 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

American  Trust  Co . 

$27,580 

$25,073 

$9,938 

$14,017 

$24,097 

$21,870 

Bank  of  America  . 

155,358 

142,362 

70,177 

59,500 

127,177 

119,533 

Bank  Manhattan  Co.... 

240,002 

278,788 

92,861 

101,753 

202,146 

242,272 

Chase  National  Bank... 

496,228 

528,342 

243,195 

238,825 

437,467 

466,349 

Corn  Exchange  Bank... 

243,543 

235,071 

84,779 

79,024 

221,501 

214,076 

Irv.  Bk.-Col.  Trust  . 

368,352 

403,294 

105,920 

197,442 

300,668 

318,390 

Lawyers  T.  &  T . 

30,342 

30,332 

9,925 

10,029 

18,079 

18,884 

Public  Nat.  Bank  . 

111,063 

95,517 

48,352 

37,311 

96,738 

82,959 

State  Bank  . 

106,587 

96,019 

64,382 

52,998 

97,740 

85,517 

Title  Guar.  Trust  . 

62,927 

61,793 

21,931 

22,276 

37,960 

38,880 

Totals  . 

$1,841,982 

$1,896,591 

$751,460 

$813,175 

$1,564,173 

$1,608,730 

Savings  Banks  in  Brooklyn 


Resources.  Due  Depositors.  Depositors. 


1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Bay  Ridge  . 

..  $13,086,142 

$10,430,998  . 

$12,662,041 

$9,930,329 

32,440 

26,789 

Brevoort  . 

. .  17,491,014 

14,484,162 

16,414,567 

12,542,492 

32,297 

28,338 

Brooklyn  . 

. .  89,038,900 

85,198,198 

Bushwick  . 

. .  14,318,135 

13,235,222 

13,025,489 

12,096,031 

23,893 

22,399 

City  . 

.  13,432,249 

Dime  of  Brooklyn  . 

..  105,367,867 

97,252,162 

93,704,486 

87,160,368 

135,934 

134,013 

Dime  of  Williamsburg 

..  21,379,000 

19,244,000 

19,915,500 

17,900,000 

24,400 

22,500 

East  Brooklyn  . 

. .  22,384,763 

19,688,826 

20,146,642 

17,747,974 

28,167 

25,022 

East  New  York  . 

. .  18,670,261 

15,803,206 

17,450,201 

14,807,906 

41,899 

33,470 

Flatbush  . 

. .  10,484,174 

8,660,143 

10,484,174 

8,259,038 

27,888 

24,342 

*Fort  Hamilton  . 

618,781 

542,130 

2,656 

Fulton  . 

. .  21,384,201 

18,645,271 

19,412,785 

16,860,472 

25,797 

22,858 

Greater  New  York  . . . . 

.  25,067,299 

21,000,000 

23,962 ,737 

20,000,000 

48,296 

42,000 

Greenpoint  . 

. .  26,972,609 

24,600,000 

24,230,849 

22,360,000 

31,768 

29,247 

Hamburg  . 

. .  8,839,547 

8,114,500 

8,272,260 

7,752,000 

18,352 

17,068 

Home  . 

. .  2,717,651 

2,206,911 

2,652,519 

2,129,168 

6,356 

5,547 

Kings  County  . 

. .  18,466,512 

17,295,327 

16,410,968 

15,320,192 

15,000 

14,416 

Lincoln  . 

. .  58,089,582 

52,004,550 

52,905,234 

47,626,586 

62,268 

58,861 

Prudential  . 

. .  11,393,185 

10,093,635 

10,713,691 

9,456,426 

20,167 

17,569 

Roosevelt  . 

. .  32,582,096 

28,501,657 

30,494,569 

26,642,659 

58,499 

52,168 

South  Brooklyn  . 

. .  41,275,488 

39,909,391 

35,317,531 

33,495,826 

38,882 

38,094 

Sumner  . 

. .  3,740,279 

3,426,395 

3,486,759 

3,274,395 

8,333 

7,796 

Navy  . 

790,736 

460,901 

770,415 

442,516 

5,918 

4,038 

Williamsburgh  . 

. .  144,911,070 

132,912,912 

124,976,412 

113,995,152 

122,360 

118,266 

Totals  . 

.  .$733,095,633  $655,216,742  $647,264,520  $584,590,420 

916,619 

845,741 

*  New  banks. 


CHAPTER  LI 

OUR  POSTAL  SERVICE  IN  DAYS  OF  YORE* 

IT  was  about  1610  that  the  Dutch  fur  traders  built  their  first  rough  huts  on 
Manhattan.  In  1623  thirty  families  of  Walloons  took  up  their  abode  there,  and 
another  group  effected  a  small  settlement  on  the  Wallabout  in  Brooklyn.  The 
connections  of  these  families  in  the  beginning  of  course,  must  have  been  practically 
exclusively  with  the  Old  World,  aside  from  such  necessity  as  there  may  have 
been  for  the  settlers  on  Manhattan  and  those  on  the  Wallabout  to  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  whatever  letters  were  sent  as  a  result  of  this  inter-settle- 


Historical  sketch  by  Albert  Firmin,  Postmaster  of  Brooklyn. 
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ment  necessity  were  carried  by  any  chance  neighbor  that  might  be  going  in  the 
right  direction.  Communication  was  maintained  with  the  Old  World  by  means 
of  the  occasional  ships  that  spent  many  weary  weeks  in  their  voyages  to  and 
fro.  There  was  no  semblance  of  a  postal  service  for  many  years,  nor  even 
so  much  as  an  established  post  office,  but  there  developed  a  sort  of  co-operative 
handling  of  the  mail  as  the  colonists  grew  in  strength  and  the  number  of  letters 
increased.  It  was  the  practice  when  a  ship  was  about  to  sail  from  Holland,  or 
in  later  years,  from  England,  to  announce  the  date  of  sailing  well  in  advance, 
when  all  those  who  had  occasion  to  write  to  their  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  would  carry  their  letters  to  the  ships  and  secure  the  good  offices  of 
the  captain,  or  some  other  officer  or  one  of  the  crew  to  bring  them  over.  As 
soon  as  a  ship  was  sighted  in  the  harbor  the  settlements  would  celebrate  the 
arrival  by  gathering  at  the  landing  place,  for  the  coming  of  a  ship  was  not  only 
a  busy  time  for  everybody,  but  it  was  a  more  or  less  festive  occasion  as  well. 
The  traders  who  had  merchandise  on  board  would  commonly  receive  their  letters 
at  the  hands  of  the  captain,  but  the  officers  who  had  letters  for  persons  who 
were  not  known  to  them,  or  who  did  not  ask  for  them,  would  take  the  letters 
to  the  taverns,  known  as  coffee  houses,  and  in  these  racks  were  provided,  in 
which  the  letters  would  be  stuck  awaiting  claimants.  The  racks  ordinarily  were 
made  of  boards,  covered  with  green  baize,  upon  which  tape  was  tacked  back 
and  forth  with  brass  headed  tacks.  The  letters  would  be  shoved  just  behind  the 
tape,  but  so  as  to  leave  the  address  visible.  Of  course,  this  method  gave  an  excel¬ 
lent  excuse  for  everybody  to  travel  from  one  coffee  house  to  another  to  make 
sure  no  letters  were  overlooked ;  an  excuse  very  likely  that  would  not  have  been 
so  frequently  availed  of  had  the  taverns  served  nothing  stronger  than  coffee, 
but  it  seems  that  schnaaps  in  the  early  days,  and  later  West  Indian  rum  were 
the  popular  beverages.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  old  taverns  utilized  in  the 
delivery  of  mail,  was  the  Burns  Coffee  House,  on  Broadway,  just  opposite  Bowling 
Green,  the  resort  of  the  well  to  do.  Within  a  few  feet  of  its  site  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  Post  Office  is  still  maintained.  Here  would  gather  on  “ship  day”  the 
excited,  bustling  burghers  of  substantial  means  from  Breuckelen,  Paulus  Hook 
and  Pavonia,  as  well  as  those  who  lived  nearby  on  Manhattan.  Another  famous 
coffee  house,  built  in  1642,  stood  at  the  head  of  Coenties  Slip,  and  this  was 
patronized  very  largely  by  those  who  crossed  the  East  River  in  the  market  boats 
from  Bergen,  Gowanus  and  Breuckelen.  These  boats  were  rowed  commonly 
by  stout  Dutch  women,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  sturdy  farmers.  Some 
regard  this  in  fact  as  the  first  post  office  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  it  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  Brooklynites  on  account  of  the  patronage  upon  which  it 
depended  being  largely  drawn  from  this  side  of  the  river.  The  system  of  coffee 
house  delivery  survived  for  close  to  three  quarters  of  a  century,  playing  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  simple  life  of  the  times.  In  many  cases  the  letters  held  by  the 
taverns  were  intended  for  persons  living  far  out  in  the  little  settlements  on 
Long  Island,  or  up  the  Hudson  and  in  neighboring  Jersey,  and  it  was  the  practice 
when  a  traveler  saw  on  one  of  the  green  baize  boards  a  letter  for  some  hamlet 
in  the  direction  he  was  going,  to  carry  it  with  him,  even  though  he  did  not 
intend  to  pass  through  the  particular  place  it  was  for,  but  with  the  thought 
that  on  reaching  the  neighborhood  for  which  it  was  intended  he  could  hand 
it  to  someone  else,  so  that  eventually,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  it  would  reach 
the  happy  owner. 

Although  the  English  conquest  of  1664  set  aside  the  Dutch  Government  it 
did  not  interfere  materially  with  the  customs  of  the  colonists,  and  the  coffee 
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house  delivery  system  continued  until  1686,  when  it  was  ordered  that  all  ship 
letters  should  be  sent  to  the  custom  house,  yet  in  the  meantime  the  colonies  had 
twice  changed  hands,  passing  first  from  the  English  to  the  Dutch,  and  then  by 
the  Westminster  Treaty  of  Peace  of  February  6,  1674,  back  to  the  English. 
In  fact  the  coffee  house  system,  unofficial  though  it  was,  proved  more  enduring 
than  the  government  itself.  But  the  growing  colonies  called  for  something  better. 
New  York  had  grown  to  be  a  flourishing  town,  and  settlements  were  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  Breuckelen,  Maspeth,  Bushwick,  Bedford,  and  other  places.  In  1692, 
the  municipal  government  in  New  York  established  an  official  post  office  for 
their  convenience.  Subsequently,  in  1710,  the  British  Government  awoke  to  the 
necessities  of  the  colonists,  and  the  British  Postmaster  General  directed  the 
establishment  of  a  “chief  letter  office”  in  the  City  of  New  York.  How  slow 
communication  was  between  the  colonies  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  dealing 
will  be  appreciated  from  the  letter  which  Governor  Lovelace  wrote  in  respect 
to  the  mail  route  he  proposed  to  introduce  January  1,  1673,  whereby  he  designed 
to  connect  up  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  the  intervening  territory.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  good  Walloon  colonists  discussed  this  over  their  Christmas  tables  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  was  felt  by  their  townsfolk  on  Manhattan,  since  all  were 
equally  interested  in  the  benefits  the  new  service  held  forth.  Governor  Lovelace 
said  in  part: 

“This  person  that  has  undertaken  the  imployment,  I  conceived  most  proper,  being  both 
active,  stout  and  indefatigable.  He  is  sworne  as  to  his  fidelity.  I  have  affixed  an  annual 
salery  on  him,  which,  together  with  the  advantages  of  his  letters  and  other  small  portable 
packages,  may  afford  him  a  handsome  livelihood.  Hardtford  is  the  first  stage  I  have 
designated  him  to  change  his  horse,  where  constantly  I  expect  he  should  have  a  fresh 
one  lye.  All  the  letters  outward  shall  be  delivered  gratis,  with  a  signification  of  Post  Payed 
on  the  superscription,  and  reciprocally  we  expect  all  to  us  free.  Each  first  Monday  of  the 
month  he  sets  out  from  New  York,  and  is  to  return  within  the  month  from  Boston  to  us 
again. 

“The  maile  has  divers  baggs,  according  to  the  townes  the  letters  are  designated  to, 
which  are  all  sealed  up  till  their  arrivement  with  the  seals  of  the  Secretaire’s  Office,  whose 
care  it  is  on  Saturday  night  to  seal  them  up.  Only  by-letters  are  in  an  open  bag,  to  dispense 
by  the  waves.  I  shall  only  beg  of  your  furtherance  to  so  universal  a  good  work;  that  is  to 
afford  him  directions  where  and  to  whom  to  make  his  application  to  upon  his  arrival  in 
Boston;  as  likewise  to  afford  him  what  letters  you  can  to  establish  him  in  that  imployment 
there.  It  would  be  much  advantageous  to  our  designe  if  in  the  intervall  you  discoursed  with 
some  of  the  most  able  woodsmen  to  make  out  the  way  for  a  Post,  which,  in  process  of  tyme 
would  be  the  King’s  best  highway;  as  likewise  passages  and  accommodations  at  rivers,  fords 
or  other  necessary  places.” 

No  sooner  had  William  III  restored  a  reasonable  semblance  of  tranquillity 
at  home  than  he  gave  attention  to  the  Colonies,  which  by  1689  had  grown  to 
some  200,000  souls.  Previously,  Governor  Dongan  had  undertaken  to  link  up 
the  colonies  by  a  post  from  Virginia  to  the  French  possessions,  and  Edward 
Randolph  had  served  under  the  Crown  for  a  time  as  postmaster  of  this  “United 
Colonies,”  but  neither  Governor  Dongan  nor  Randolph  seem  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  more  than  meet  the  conveniences  of  the  state.  Thomas  Neale, 
erstwhile  Master  of  the  Mint,  applied  to  King  William  for  a  franchise  to 
establish  at  his  own  expense  a  postal  system  throughout  the  colonies,  in  return 
for  the  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  a  right  to  the  postage  with  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  colonial  assemblies,  all  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  the  Crown 
to  receive  the  merely  nominal  recompense  for  the  privileges  conferred  of  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  annually  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 
Just  why  this  saint  was  selected  to  be  thus  commemorated  is  not  on  record.  The 
franchise  was  dated  February  17,  1691. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  service  in  New  York  under  the  franchise  was 
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that  postmasters  who  were  also  innkeepers  were  exempted  from  excise  charges, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  colonists  had  no  scruples  about  taking 
his  letters  and  his  toddy  from  the  same  hands.  The  postage  from  New  York 
to  Boston  was  twelve  pence,  but  from  Boston  to  New  York  but  nine  pence.  The 
assemblies  fixed  the  postage  under  the  Neale  franchise,  as  has  been  said,  and 
good  New  England  thrift  was  evidently  as  keen  for  a  bargain  then  as  now.  The 
Neale  Franchise  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown  in  1707,  when  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  took  over  the  service.  By  this  time  Brooklyn  had  become  a  quite  important 
settlement,  and  of  course  the  principle  one  on  Long  Island.  Fulton  Street,  at 
that  time  the  King’s  Highway,  had  been  laid  out.  The  postage  rates  were 
increased  greatly  under  the  Crown,  the  postage  on  a  letter  weighing  an  ounce, 
for  instance,  passing  between  here  and  Philadelphia,  being  three  shillings.  The 
service  ran  along  without  noticeable  incident  until  1753,  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  made  Deputy  Postmaster  General  jointly  with  a  man  named  William 
Hunter.  Franklin  was  to  have  $300  per  annum  “if  he  could  get  it”  and  he 
showed  his  genius  in  postal  affairs,  as  in  every  other  task  he  undertook.  Though 
he  found  the  service  broken  down  and  in  debt,  he  soon  cleared  off  its  indebted¬ 
ness  and  established  it  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  By  the  end  of  his  service 
of  twenty-one  years  he  not  only  was  clearing  his  princely  compensation,  but 
producing  more  revenue  for  the  Crown  from  the  Colonial  post  than  it  was 
receiving  from  its  postal  system  in  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  this  record  of 
efficiency  Franklin  was  removed  from  office  in  1774.  He  was  not  long  out  of 
the  service.  July  26,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  elected  him  Postmaster 
General,  and  for  the  first  time  the  entire  postal  affairs  of  the  colonists  passed 
under  “Home  Rule,”  so  to  continue  even  to  this  day,  except  where  during  the 
stormy  days  of  the  struggle  for  Independence,  the  service  was  here  and  there 
suspended  while  the  territory  was  held  by  the  British  troops.  Brooklyn  suffered 
with  New  York  an  exceptionally  long  suspension,  for  following  the  Battle  of 
Brooklyn,  August  22,  1776,  and  the  seizure  of  New  York  by  Admiral  Howard, 
Governor  Clinton,  the  British  Provost  Marshal,  abolished  the  postal  system,  and 
for  seven  years  thereafter  it  was  not  permitted  to  function.  Business  was  not 
resumed  until  1783,  when  the  British  evacuated  New  York.  While  Franklin 
was  Postmaster  General  he  kept  all  his  postal  accounts  in  a  nice  little  memo¬ 
randum  book  of  three  hundred  pages,  and  the  entries  show  how  much  attention 
he  gave  to  the  clerical  details  of  his  office,  though  at  the  same  time  finding  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  solve  the  major  problems.  It  seems  that  no  matter  how  many  duties 
the  appreciative  colonists  thrust  upon  him  during  his  long  career,  he  somehow 
found  time  to  discharge  his  every  obligation  with  credit  alike  to  himself  and 
those  who  honored  him. 

Throughout  all  the  troublous  days  of  the  pre-revolutionary  and  revolution¬ 
ary  days,  whether  under  royal  or  colonial  control,  the  postal  service  appears 
not  to  have  been  extended  officially  to  Brooklyn.  In  fact  it  appears  that  as  late 
as  1793  there  was  no  post  office  on  any  part  of  Long  Island,  and  no  authorized 
post  routes.  In  1806,  however,  there  appeared  an  item  in  the  “Long  Island 
Weekly  Intelligencer”  to  the  effect  that  Joel  Bunce,  the  Postmaster  of  Brooklyn, 
had  fifty-three  letters  uncalled  for,  and  it  seems  the  office  was  located  at  Front 
and  Fulton  Streets,  where  it  remained  after  Mr.  Bunce  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Birdsell.  Within  a  few  years,  the  office  was  removed  to  Fulton  Street  opposite 
Hicks  Street.  There  Erastus  Worthington  was  postmaster.  He  was  followed 
by  a  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  postmaster  in  1824.  Between  this  date  and  1829 
the  office  was  held  by  S.  E.  Clements  and  Joseph  Moser. 
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From  the  earliest  days  the  volume  of  mail  for  Manhattan  was  of  course 
much  in  excess  of  the  volume  for  Brooklyn,  and  as  so  little  is  known  of  the 
early  days  of  the  service  in  Brooklyn  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Manhattan  for 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  postal  system.  In  1825,  just  a  century 
ago,  there  was  employed  in  the  Manhattan  office  a  man  named  Joseph  Dodd, 
and  it  was  Dodd’s  duty  to  trundle  down  to  the  Hudson  River  in  a  wheelbarrow 
all  the  mails  intended  for  the  West  and  South,  originating  not  only  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island,  but  from  the  entire  East  as  well.  At  the 
river  bank  he  would  transfer  them  to  a  skiff  and  row  them  over  to  the  New 
Jersey  shore  for  despatch  by  stage  to  their  destinations.  It  does  not  appear 
that  either  the  wheelbarrow  or  the  skiff  ever  were  overburdened.  At  the  present 
time  it  requires  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  automobiles  to  carry 
the  mails  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  alone,  and  annually  they  traverse  5,114,134 
miles  through  the  streets,  so  that  the  contrast  of  this  fleet  with  the  wheelbarrow 
is  striking  evidence  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  service.  The  principal  mail 
to  arrive  from  out  of  town  a  century  ago  was  that  from  Boston  and  the  East. 
The  contract  to  carry  this  mail  was  given  in  1825  to  Colonel  Reeside,  who  put 
on  a  fleet  of  new  stages.  These  stages  were  showy  affairs,  drawn  by  horses 
of  quality;  of  the  “first  families  in  Virginia”  in  fact,  as  the  genealogy  of  horses 
goes,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  silvery  horn  would  give  advance  warning  of  the 
approach,  men  and  women  would  for  the  nonce  lay  aside  the  tasks  of  the  day 
and  the  children  would  come  scampering  from  all  directions  to  see  the  show. 
Well  can  one  picture  the  scene.  The  driver,  all  caparisoned  in  the  gay  trappings 
of  his  calling,  exhibiting  his  skill  with  the  reins  and  cracking  his  whip  over 
the  flanks  of  his  peppery  steeds  with  much  noise  but  little  sting;  the  footman 
tooting  blast  upon  blast  on  his  silvery  coach  horn ;  the  horses,  spurred  by  the 
whip,  excited  by  the  horn  and  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  supper  await¬ 
ing  them,  putting  forth  their  very  best  efforts  to  bring  the  journey  to  a  speedy 
end.  The  mail  from  the  coach  intended  for  Brooklyn  would  be  separated  at 
the  New  York  office  upon  the  arrival  of  the  stage,  and  sent  across  the  East 
River  by  fern-.  At  the  time  under  consideration — 1825 — steam  ferries  were  no 
longer  a  novelty,  and  Brooklyn  had  grown  to  a  population  of  approximately 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  post  office  in  Brooklyn,  however,  appears  not  yet  to 
have  come  into  the  dignity  of  a  building  devoted  to  its  purposes,  but  occupied 
part  of  a  store.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  even  in  Man¬ 
hattan  the  post  office  up  to  1825  had  occupied  but  a  single  room  in  a  little 
frame  building  at  William  and  Garden  Streets  (now  Exchange  Place)  and  that 
this  room  was  only  twelve  by  fifteen  feet  in  area. 

When  I  entered  the  service  there  was  still  a  man  in  the  New  York  Post 
Office,  at  the  time  our  veteran  of  veterans,  who  remembered  these  little  quarters 
well  and  who  entered  the  service  the  year  that  they  were  vacated,  when  the 
post  office  was  moved  to  another  little  frame  structure  that  afforded  somewhat 
better  facilities,  at  25  William  Street.  Today  the  New  York  Post  Office  is  fairly 
bursting  through  its  walls  with  a  million  and  a  quarter  square  feet  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn  is  in  like  condition  with 
approximately  325,000  square  feet.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are  but 
two  active  lifetimes,  or  better,  terms  of  public  service,  between  the  little  frame 
structure  with  its  single  room  to  the  colossal  plant  of  today,  which  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  greatest  business  organizations  of  the  metropolis. 
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During  the  century  just  closed  the  Brooklyn  postal  sendee  has  extended  its 
carrier  delivery  service  back  from  the  little  old  Brooklyn  of  the  Heights  section 
until  it  covers  practically  the  entire  area  of  Kings  County  to  the  ocean  and  to 
Jamaica  Bay,  and  it  has  extended  into  Queens  along  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
postal  area  includes  a  population  greater  than  that  of  Manhattan,  and  among 
all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  it  is  exceeded  in  population  only  by  Chicago, 
aside  of  course  from  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


CHAPTER  LII 

RAPID  TRANSIT  EXTENDED 

TWO  days  may  be  regarded  as  milestones  in  the  history  of  rapid  transit 
extension  in  Brooklyn.  These  are  January  24,  1901,  when  the  old  Board 
of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commissioners  laid  out  and  formally  adopted  the 
route  for  the  Brooklyn  extension  of  the  City’s  subway  operated  by  the  Inter¬ 
borough  Company,  and  another  day,  just  a  little  more  than  a  decade  later, 
when  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  presented  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission  and  the  City  on  March  2,  1911,  its  first  proposals  for  a  new 
underground  system  in  Brooklyn,  with  connections  in  Manhattan. 

From  these  beginnings,  broadened  and  enlarged  during  the  negotiations 
which  finally  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Dual  Rapid  Transit  Contracts  on  March 
19,  1913,  came  the  present  underground  system  of  the  Brooklyn  Company, 
with  its  complementary  system  of  overhead  lines,  extended  and  rebuilt  upon 
the  old  Brooklyn  elevated  system  as  a  basis.  The  Interborough  Company 
also  gained  new  Brooklyn  lines  through  the  Dual  System  negotiations. 

The  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  extension  of  the  Interborough,  Con¬ 
tract  No.  2,  as  it  is  known,  marked  the  real  beginning  of  the  proper  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  in  a  transit  sense  at  first,  and  later  inevitably  in  many  other  respects, 
of  the  Boroughs  of  the  Greater  City.  That  work  of  co-ordination  has  gone 
on  until  today,  with  the  exception  of  Richmond,  all  of  the  other  boroughs  of 
the  Greater  City  are  linked  up  with  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  the  center 
of  civic  and  official  life  and  activities  of  the  Greater  City.  Prior  to  this  time 
such  a  connection  had  existed  only  through  the  Interborough  Subway  and 
extensions  to  The  Bronx.  Brooklyn  touched  the  fringe  of  Manhattan  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge ;  Queens  had  no  direct  communication  into  Manhattan  at 
all.  Neither  borough  possessed  transportation  lines  reaching  directly  into  and 
touching  the  community  center  of  the  borough  largest  in  population  and 
wealth. 

Brooklyn  was  still  in  many  respects  a  separate  municipality;  Queens 
Borough  comprised  one  city  and  many  villages,  largely  unrelated  one  to 
another,  and  rural  in  many  of  their  aspects.  Now  they  are  so  bound  together 
and  united  that,  in  the  planning  of  new  lines  the  agencies  charged  with  this 
duty  must  and  do  consider  as  of  foremost  importance  that  such  lines  shall 
be  so  devised  as  to  form  additional  and  new  connections  between  boroughs, 
in  furtherance  of  the  function  of  uniting  even  more  closely  the  segments  of 
the  circle  of  Greater  New  York. 

Brooklyn  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  “decked  roadway”  when  subways 
came  out  on  the  Long  Island  side  of  the  East  River.  It  solved  a  serious 
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problem  which  arose  when  the  first  subway  was  built.  At  points  near  the 
surface  a  huge  trench  was  dug  and  enclosed  with  a  fence,  killing  trade  along 
the  thoroughfare  for  months.  Forty-second  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Park  Avenue  was  the  worst  sufferer,  so  that  when  the  financial  district  was 
reached  Broadway  was  bridged  or  decked,  and  the  work  went  on  below 
while  travel  was  not  interrupted  to  any  degree  above.  This  condition  ex¬ 
tended  all  the  way  from  the  City  Hall  to  South  Ferry,  and  was  required 
of  the  Brooklyn  contractors  from  the  first.  Huge  timbers,  well-braced,  sup¬ 
ported  the  roadway,  and  kept  it  in  place  until  the  steel  structure  supplanted  them. 
Gas  pipes  were  protected  from  damage  by  removing  the  service  pipes,  and 
carried  round  the  cut  in  by-pass  pipes  either  laid  close  to  the  curb  on  the 
street  surface  or  carried  on  trestles  above  the  sidewalks.  This  prevented 
injury  from  escaping  gas,  and  removed  a  cause  for  annoyance  among  the 
workingmen. 

The  tunnelling  under  the  East  River  was  done  with  the  hydraulic  shield, 
but  water  entered  the  excavation  from  the  river  bed.  The  men  called  “sand 
hogs”  excavating  the  earth  in  front  of  it,  and  placing  the  cast  iron  rings 
which  support  the  tube,  were  annoyed  by  the  water.  It  was  driven  out  by 
compressed  air  brought  down  through  pipes  from  compressors  at  the  surface, 
but  it  did  not  always  work  well. 

While  the  first  tunnel  from  the  Battery  to  Joralemon  Street  was  being 
dug  in  1905  a  blowT-out  occurred.  That  is,  the  compressed  air  began  to  escape 
through  a  weak  spot  in  the  tunnel  roof.  Usually  a  leak  of  the  kind  can  be 
stopped  by  heaving  bags  of  sand  or  clay  into  the  vortex,  and  the  work  will 
proceed.  This  time,  howrever,  the  pressure  of  air  was  too  strong,  and  Dick 
Creedon,  a  workman,  was  sucked  through  thirty  feet  of  sand  and  salt  to  the 
river.  He  rose  to  the  surface  and  swam  about  till  picked  up  none  the  worse. 

Workmen  dumped  tons  of  sand  from  scows  on  the  hole  and  closed  the  break. 

A  similar  accident  occurred  in  the  Whitehall-Montague  Street  tunnel  of  the 
Dual  System  subways  in  1916.  Three  workmen  disappeared  from  the  borings 
as  they  were  trying  to  place  the  “breasting  board”  in  position  just  ahead  of  the 
shield.  They  were  sucked  through  the  vortex  and  twelve  feet  of  sand  to  the 
river.  Marshall  Mabey  passed  through  the  river  and  was  shot  forty  feet  above 
the  surface.  He  was  picked  up  unhurt.  The  other  men  lost  their  lives,  having 
struck  some  hard  substance,  it  is  believed.  A  blanket  of  clay  was  placed  over 
the  river  bottom  and  the  leak  was  stopped. 

The  Brooklyn  extension  of  the  Interborough  was  placed  under  contract  in 
July,  1902  completed  to  the  Battery  in  Manhattan  in  1905,  and  pushed  through 
by  tunnel  to  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn,  early  in  1908.  Later  in  the  year  it  was 
completed  to  the  terminus  at  Atlantic  and  Flatbush  Avenues.  Its  popularity  was 
immediate,  and  thousands  of  persons  daily  found  a  new  and  convenient  route 
to  Manhattan  for  one  fare  instead  of  two,  and  with  the  time  of  travel  consider¬ 
ably  lessened. 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  B.  R.  T.  into  the  Dual  System  negotiations,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District  had  awarded  contracts  for,  and 
placed  under  construction,  the  main  stem  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  from 
Manhattan  Bridge  to  Forty-third  Street,  Brooklyn.  This  subway  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  proposed  by  the  prior  Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commissioners,  by 
whom  a  route  for  the  line  was  laid  out.  Conditions  warranted  the  modification 
of  the  route  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  which  received  bids  for  the  con¬ 
struction  work  early  in  1908.  Contracts  for  several  sections  were  awarded  in 
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May  of  that  year,  but,  owing  to  a  contention  of  Herman  A.  Metz,  City  Comp¬ 
troller,  that  the  debt  limit  of  the  municipality  was  insufficient  to  permit  the 
expenditure  called  for,  some  $16,000,000,  upon  which  contention  a  taxpayer’s 
suit  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  contracts  was  based,  construction  was 
halted.  It  was  not  until  a  referee  designated  by  the  courts  had  reported,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  had  certified  a  sufficient  and  available  debt  limit  that  the 
bars  were  let  down.  This  was  in  October,  1909,  and  work  began  shortly  thereafter. 

While  construction  went  forward,  it  was  by  no  means  settled  who  should 
operate  the  new  line.  For  a  time  it  was  believed  that  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway, 
together  with  the  Centre  Street  Loop  subway  in  Manhattan,  then  under  construc¬ 
tion  between  the  Municipal  Building  and  Williamsburg  Bridge — with  a  spur 
connection  to  the  Manhattan  Bridge — might  be  independently  operated  with  the 
Broadway-Lexington  Avenue  Line  in  Manhattan  and  the  Broadway-Lafayette 
Avenue  route  in  Brooklyn.  The  two  routes  last  named  were  then  only  on  paper, 
and  the  last  has  never  been  built.  The  Broadway-Lexington  Avenue  Line  in 
Manhattan  was  later  constructed,  but  over  a  route  somewhat  different  from  that 
originally  contemplated,  a  part  being  included  in  the  Borough  Company’s  system 
— that  below  Fourteenth  Street  and  Broadway,  Manhattan — and  the  uptown 
portion  in  Manhattan  north  of  Forty-second  Street,  in  the  Interborough  system. 

The  Dual  System  negotiations — with  the  greatest  rapid  transit  system  of  any 
city  in  the  world  as  their  direct  outcome — began  in  1909  with  an  offer  made  by 
the  Interborough  Company  for  the  construction  of  additions  and  extensions  to 
its  then  existing  lines.  These  extensions,  first  proposed,  lay  in  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx  for  the  most  part,  and  Brooklyn  would  have  gained  therefrom  only 
a  new  connection  across  Manhattan  Bridge  from  Fulton  Street  and  Flatbush 
Avenue  Extension,  where  it  would  have  linked  up  with  the  existing  Brooklyn  line 
of  the  Interborough,  ending  in  a  connection  at  about  Canal  and  Varick  Streets, 
Manhattan,  with  a  new  West  Side  Interborough  line  from  Times  Square  south. 
Benefits  proposed  for  Queens  in  this  proffer  included  the  extension  of  the  Second 
Avenue  elevated  line  from  Manhattan  across  the  Queensboro  Bridge  to  Long 
Island  City,  and  the  sale  of  the  unused  and  uncompleted  Stein  way  Tunnel  to  the 
City  by  its  then  owners,  whose  interests  were  closely  allied  with  the  Interborough 
Company,  and  who  proposed  to  operate  the  line  as  a  part  of  the  subway  system. 

After  thorough  consideration  and  analysis,  this  offer  was  rejected  on  behalf 
of  the  City  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
inadequate  solution  of  the  transportation  problem,  then  again  assuming  a  serious 
state ;  such  relief  as  had  been  afforded  through  the  construction  of  the  first  subway 
and  its  Brooklyn  extension  having  already  been  absorbed  in  large  part  through 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  consequent  growth  of  traffic,  and  also  in  part 
through  the  increase  in  the  riding  habit.  As  a  community  grows  and  residence 
sections  recede  from  the  business  centers,  people  ride  more  and  walk  less. 

Meanwhile  construction  was  going  forward  upon  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway 
in  Brooklyn  and  on  the  Centre  Street  Loop  in  Manhattan.  A  year  intervened 
in  which  practically  nothing  looking  to  new  construction  projects  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Then  the  Interborough  again  entered  the  arena  with  a  new  proffer, 
regarded  as  much  more  favorable  in  many  of  its  aspects  than  the  prior  one. 
The  new  Interborough  proposal,  in  its  relation  to  Brooklyn,  provided  for  a  new 
subway  down  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  with  a  new  tunnel  connection  under 
the  East  River  from  Liberty  Street,  Manhattan,  to  Pineapple  Street,  Brooklyn, 
to  a  connection  with  the  Contract  No.  2  portion  of  the  Interborough  route.  It 
proposed  in  addition,  that  the  Interborough  lines  should  be  carried  beyond  the 
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terminus  at  Atlantic  and  Flatbush  Avenues,  down  Flatbush  Avenue  and  out 
Eastern  Parkway  to  Buffalo  Avenue.  A  line  under  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
was  also  proposed. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  set  up  a  joint  Transit  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  the  Public  Service  Commission,  to  facilitate  consideration 
of  the  transit  problem  and  also  to  facilitate  negotiations  looking  to  new  construc¬ 
tion.  The  Interborough’s  new  proposal  was  submitted  to  this  committee,  and 
while  negotiations  concerning  it  were  in  progress  the  B.  R.  T.  Company  entered 
the  field  with  a  proposal  on  its  own  behalf.  It  requested,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  and  the  Centre  Street  Loop  be  allotted  to  it  for  opera¬ 
tion.  It  suggested  a  new  tunnel  under  the  East  River  to  the  Battery  from 
Brooklyn,  and  thence  a  subway  under  Church  Street,  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  Manhattan,  with  a  connecting  line  eastward  over 
the  Queensboro  Bridge  to  Long  Island  City.  Connections  between  the  Fourth 
Avenue  subway  and  three  new  elevated  lines  were  proposed ;  these  three  rapid 
transit  lines  generally  to  follow  the  Coney  Island  surface  routes  of  the  old  Sea 
Beach,  Culver  and  West  End  Railroads,  operated  then  by  the  Brooklyn  company 
in  connection  with  its  Fifth  Avenue  elevated  line. 

It  proposed  a  tunnel  to  Coney  Island  to  connect  with  the  Fourth  Avenue 
subway  in  Brooklyn,  and  another  connection  between  that  subway  and  the  Third 
Avenue  elevated  railroad  in  Brooklyn,  with  an  extension  of  the  latter  to  Fort 
Hamilton.  Another  item  proposed  the  construction  of  still  another  branch  of 
the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  system  out  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Prospect  Park,  and 
divided  again  into  two  branches,  with  one  line  extending  out  Eastern  Parkway 
to  a  connection  with  the  existing  elevated  line  of  the  company  in  Pitkin  Avenue 
at  East  New  York,  and  another  line  on  down  Flatbush  Avenue  to  a  connection 
with  the  Brighton  Beach  line  at  Malbone  Street.  Other  projects  contemplated 
in  the  proposal  were,  a  line  of  third  track  on  its  Fulton  Street,  Broadway  and 
Myrtle  Avenue  elevated  lines,  an  elevated  extension  to  Jamaica,  a  connection 
between  the  Myrtle  Avenue-Lutheran  Cemetery  and  Broadway  elevated  lines, 
reconstruction  of  the  Lutheran  Cemetery  line,  and  a  new  elevated  line  from  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  to  the  Queensborough  Bridge. 

The  negotiations  proceeded,  and  in  June,  1911,  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  had  had  before 
it  the  proposals  of  both  companies,  reported  to  the  Board  of  Estimate.  The 
committee  proposed  that  a  number  of  new  subway  lines  should  be  constructed 
by  the  City ;  certain  of  them  to  be  assigned  to  the  Interborough,  and  others  to 
the  Brooklyn  company,  for  operation,  the  cost  of  construction  to  be  met,  in  the 
main,  by  the  City,  with  contributions  by  the  companies  for  the  same  purpose ; 
the  cost  of  equipment  to  be  met  by  the  company.  The  report  contemplated  con¬ 
tracts,  which  later  came  to  be  known  as  the  Dual  Contracts,  with  the  companies, 
to  carry  out  the  desired  objects. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  matters  would  go  forward  rapidly,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  proceeded  with  the  letting  of  contracts  for  several  of  the  new  lines,  which 
generally,  with  some  variations  and  a  number  of  additions  so  far  as  Brooklyn 
was  concerned,  followed  the  proposals  of  the  two  companies.  Besides  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  additional  lines,  the  principal  differences  from  the  lines  proposed  by  each 
were  that  the  one  across  the  Manhattan  Bridge  wras  assigned  to  the  B.  R.  T. 
instead  of  the  Interborough,  and  that  in  Eastern  Parkway  to  the  Interborough 
rather  than  to  the  Brooklyn  company.  City-owned  elevated  lines  to  Astoria  and 
Corona,  to  be  jointly  operated  by  the  two  companies,  were  also  proposed,  together 
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with  new  plans  for  third-tracking  and  extending  the  existing  elevated  lines  of 
the  two  companies. 

As  finally  worked  out,  it  was  provided  that  the  Brooklyn  company  should 
retain  title  to  the  old  Sea  Beach  line,  where  an  open  cut  subway  was  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  While  the  City  constructed  elevated  extensions  of  subways  on  the 
routes  of  the  Culver  and  West  End  lines,  extinguishing  the  rapid  transit  rights 
of  the  companies  to  these  two  routes,  but  allowing  the  B.  R.  T.  surface  railroad 
rights  beneath  the  overhead  structure,  provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of 
the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  to  Eighty-sixth  Street.  The  company  was  also  given 
permission  to  third-track  the  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street  elevated  lines ;  to 
rebuild  the  Lutheran  Cemetery  line  and  to  connect  the  Myrtle  Avenue-Lutheran 
Cemetery  line  with  the  Broadway  elevated  line.  An  extension  of  the  Fulton 
Street  line  from  Grant  Avenue  to  Lefferts  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  and  another 
of  the  Lexington  Avenue  and  Broadway  line  from  East  New  York  to  Jamaica 
were  also  proposed. 

A  new  downtown  tunnel  for  the  Brooklyn  Company  was  laid  out,  to  extend 
from  the  foot  of  Broad  Street,  Manhattan,  to  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  to 
connect  with  the  main  stem  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  route  at  DeKalb  Avenue.  A 
new  subway  was  planned  to  connect  with  this  line  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street, 
and  extend  north  through  Broad  and  Nassau  Streets  to  the  junction  of  the  Centre 
Street  Loop  line  then  under  construction,  at  the  Municipal  Building,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  Brooklyn  loop  system.  One  important  addition  to  the 
Brooklyn  plan  was  a  line  from  Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  Manhattan, 
east  to  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn,  through  Metropolitan  and  Bushwick  Avenues 
as  a  subway,  and  thence  via  other  streets  and  thoroughfares  as  an  elevated  rail¬ 
road,  to  a  connection  with  the  company’s  other  overhead  lines  at  East  New  York. 
The  eastern  extension  of  the  Broadway,  Manhattan,  subway  into  Queens,  it  was 
provided  should  be  by  tunnel  rather  than  by  way  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge. 

The  Interborough  gained  a  new  entrance  to  Brooklyn,  as  a  result  of  the 
Dual  System  negotiations,  Contract  No.  2  line,  the  original  Brooklyn  subway 
extension  had  ended  at  Atlantic  and  Flatbush  Avenues.  This  subway  was  con¬ 
tinued  down  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Prospect  Park  Plaza,  and  thence  out  Eastern 
Parkway  to  Utica  Avenue  as  a  four-track  subway,  continuing  as  a  subway  for 
a  few  blocks  further,  and  thence  along  East  Ninety-eighth  Street  and  out  Livonia 
Avenue  to  New  Lots  Avenue,  East  New  York,  as  an  elevated  line.  A  two-track 
branch  of  this  line  was  provided,  turning  off  Eastern  Parkway  and  Nostrand 
Avenue,  and  extending  south  to  a  terminus  at  Flatbush  Avenue.  To  provide 
adequate  connecting  facilities  into  Manhattan,  connected  with  the  old  Contract 
No.  2  line  at  Borough  Hall,  extending  down  Fulton  Street  to  Clark,  and  thence 
beneath  Clark  Street  and  East  River  to  Hanover  Square,  Manhattan ;  whence, 
via  William  Street,  Beekman  Street  and  Park  Place,  it  proceeded  to  a  connection 
at  Chambers  Street  and  West  Broadway  with  the  new  West  Side  line  of  the 
Interborough. 

In  Queens,  as  before  explained,  two  new  elevated  lines  were  constructed 
for  joint  operation — one  extending  north  in  Second  Avenue,  Long  Island  City, 
to  Ditmars  Avenue,  Astoria,  and  the  other  out  Queens  Boulevard  and  Roosevelt 
Avenue  to  Alburtis  Avenue,  Corona.  These  came  together  in  a  large  union 
station  at  Queensboro  Bridge  Plaza,  Long  Island  City,  to  which  both  the 
B.  R.  T.  and  the  Interborough  had  entrance  from  Manhattan.  The  latter’s 
entrance  was  established  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  old 
Steinway  Tunnel  from  Grand  Central  Station  to  Jackson  Avenue,  Long  Island 
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City,  with  some  additional  construction  between  Jackson  Avenue  and  Queensboro 
Bridge  Plaza,  and  second,  by  a  connection  of  the  Second  Avenue  elevated  line 
over  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  which  was  one  of  the  Interborough’s  earlier 
proposals. 

Not  all  of  these  lines  and  routes  were  included  in  the  committee’s  reports, 
but  in  the  form  given  above  they  represent  the  final  working  out  of  the  Dual 
System  plan  in  its  relationship  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Prior  to  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  Dual  Contracts,  there  was  another  long  period  of  waiting.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  proposed  in  its  report  that  the  City  set  aside  $123,200,000  for  con¬ 
struction,  with  contributions  respectively  of  $54,800,000  by  the  Interborough 
Company,  and  $26,400,000  by  the  Brooklyn  company.  Equipment  by  the  two 
companies  of  their  respective  systems  with  the  most  modern  type  of  rolling  stock 
and  other  accessories,  it  was  estimated  would  cost  $45,000,000;  making  the  total 
then  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  system  approximately  $250,000,000. 

The  terms  laid  down  by  the  joint  committee,  however,  were  regarded  by 
the  Interborough  as  too  onerous,  and  shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  report 
it  announced  that  it  would  withdraw  from  the  project.  This  was  followed  by 
action  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  informed  the  Public  Service  Commission 
that  it  would  allot  the  entire  system  of  new  subways  to  the  Brooklyn  company 
for  operation.  Negotiations  proceeded  to  that  end,  but  it  soon  appeared  to  the 
Interborough  officials  that  that  company  would  be  left  in  so  disadvantageous 
a  position  under  this  arrangement  that  late  in  the  year  it  resumed  negotiations 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  submitted  a  new  offer  in  February,  1912, 
and  the  prior  status  was  resumed.  The  committee  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  then  proceeded  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  Dual  Contracts,  which  continued,  with  interruptions,  for  several  months — 
each  company  several  times  threatening  to  withdraw.  The  negotiations  were 
finally  concluded  at  the  end  of  1912,  and  contracts  prepared  upon  the  best  terms 
which  the  City  could  get  and  still  hold  the  companies  in  line. 

On  March  13,  1913,  in  the  hearing-room  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
in  the  Tribune  Building,  at  154  Nassau  Street,  the  contracts  were  finally  signed 
by  Edward  E.  McCall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commission;  by 
T.  S.  Williams,  the  President  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation 
(B.  R.  T.)  on  behalf  of  that  company,  and  by  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  President  of 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  on  behalf  of  that  company.  As 
attestants,  W.  R.  Willcox,  ex-Chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  and 
George  McAneny,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  who  had  led  in  the 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  public  authorities,  also  signed  the  Contracts. 

With  the  Contracts  were  signed  additional  certificates  or  franchises,  granting 
to  the  two  companies  the  right  to  third-track  and  extend,  and  in  some  measure 
reconstruct  their  elevated  lines.  The  original  estimates  of  cost  and  equipment, 
as  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  were  largely  exceeded,  and  for 
two  reasons :  One  was  because  of  the  very  marked  enlargement  of  the  plant, 
with  the  addition  of  the  several  lines  given  above  and  not  included  in  the  first 
instance;  and  the  second  was  that,  as  the  construction  work  proceeded  to  its 
peak,  war  conditions  intervened  and  higher  prices  for  labor  and  materials  became 
an  established  fact.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1923,  a  number  of  items  were  not 
yet  completed,  such  as  the  Fourteenth  Street  line  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  western 
extension  of  the  Queensboro  line  from  Grand  Central  Station  to  Eighth  Avenue, 
the  Nassau  Street  line  in  Manhattan,  and  a  number  of  yards  and  shops. 

At  the  end  of  1923  the  total  expenditures  of  City  and  Company  were  about 
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$480,000,000.  Of  this  sum  the  City  had  spent  for  construction  about  $242,000,000, 
of  which  $93,000,000  had  gone  into  new  lines  assigned  to  the  Interborough,  and 
$149,000,000  into  the  new  lines  of  the  Brooklyn  company.  For  subway  construc¬ 
tion  the  Interborough  Company  had  contributed  $57,800,000,  and  the  Brooklyn 
company  $13,900,000,  or  a  total  of  company  contributions  for  construction  of 
$71,700,000.  In  addition  to  the  contribution  for  construction,  the  Interborough 
Company  had  expended  $92,400,000  for  the  equipment  of  subway  lines  and  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  elevated  railroad  improvements ;  making 
the  total  contribution  by  that  company  $150,200,000.  Besides  the  contribution 
of  the  Brooklyn  Company  for  construction  purposes  it  had  contributed  $73,000,000 
for  equipment  of  the  City-owned  subway  lines  operated  by  it,  and  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  of  its  elevated  railroad  improvements ;  total  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  companies  being  $237,000,000. 

When  the  Fourteenth  Street  line  and  the  western  extension  of  the  Queens- 
boro  subway  are  completed  and  the  Nassau  Street  line  built,  together  with  the 
yards  and  shops  not  yet  completed,  the  entire  cost  of  the  system,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  in  excess  of  $500,000,000.  As  justifying  the  statement  made  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  chapter — that  New  York  has  the  greatest  rapid  transit  system  in  the 
world  —  there  should  be  added  to  the  above  cost  figures  approximately 
$100,000,000,  expended  for  construction  and  equipment  of  the  first  Interborough 
subway.  The  whole  rapid  transit  cost,  including  the  original  cost  of  the  old 
elevated  lines — on  which  the  Commission’s  engineers  have  set  a  valuation  of 
about  $59,420,000 — is  therefore,  in  round  figures,  $640,500,000. 

The  amount  spent  for  new  lines  in  Brooklyn,  including  the  extension  of  the 
first  subway  to  Brooklyn,  Contract  No.  2,  with  the  expenditures  under  Contracts 
Nos.  3  and  4  for  city  subways,  for  company  lines  and  for  equipment  other  than 
rolling  stock,  which  cannot  be  divided  by  Boroughs,  has  been  $116,200,000  in 
round  figures,  while  the  similar  expenditure  for  Queens  has  amounted  to 
$21,900,000,  also  in  round  figures.  The  cost  of  the  first  Brooklyn  extension  of  the 
Interborough  was  $10,500,000,  of  which  approximately  two-thirds  was  contributed 
by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company.  The  new  work  in  Brooklyn  under 
Contract  No.  3  cost  approximately  $23,000,000;  while  in  Queens,  including  the 
extension  of  the  Second  Avenue  elevated  line  across  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  the 
cost  was  about  $11,600,000.  Under  Contract  No.  4,  the  contract  with  the  Brooklyn 
company,  about  $77,000,000  was  spent  in  Brooklyn  and  $1,800,000  in  Queens; 
while  the  expenditures  for  elevated  extension,  third-tracking  and  other  company 
improvements  in  Brooklyn  amounted  to  $25,700,000,  and  in  Queens  to  $8,500,000. 

Brooklyn  has  the  greatest  track  mileage  of  any  of  the  boroughs,  both  in  rapid 
transit  lines  and  in  trolley  lines.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,666  miles,  618  miles  are 
in  Brooklyn;  224  miles  being  in  rapid  transit  lines  and  394  miles  in  surface  rail¬ 
road  lines.  In  each  division  Brooklyn  exceeds  Manhattan,  the  next  most  impor¬ 
tant  borough  in  the  matter  of  track  mileage.  Brooklyn  has  six  more  track  miles 
than  Manhattan  of  rapid  transit  lines,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  more 
surface  track  miles.  When  the  lines  of  the  Dual  System  are  completed  and  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Eastern  line  is  extended  to  East  New  York,  and  the  Nassau 
Street  line  in  Manhattan  completed,  the  disparity  will  be  even  greater  in  favor 
of  Brooklyn. 

The  measure  of  the  importance  of  the  Dual  System  of  rapid  transit  in  the 
development  of  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  prior  to  1913,  with  the  exception  of  the  Interborough  extension  in 
Brooklyn,  the  only  rapid  transit  lines  were  the  old  elevated  lines  of  the  Brooklyn 
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company’s  system,  of  which  practically  the  entire  mileage  of  one  hundred  and  six 
track  miles  was  in  Brooklyn.  In  1912  these  old  elevated  lines  carried  211,000,000 
passengers,  and  in  1923  the  Dual  System  lines  in  the  two  boroughs  carried 
418,000,000  passengers. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  early  adopted  the  practice  of  placing  various 
parts  of  the  lines  in  operation  as  soon  as  completed  and  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
operated  to  advantage.  This  made  it  possible  to  put  the  Centre  Street  Loop  line 
to  Brooklyn  in  operation  on  August  4,  1913.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
of  the  Dual  System  lines  placed  in  service,  although  its  construction  had  been 
begun  long  prior  to  the  negotiations  of  the  contracts.  The  reconstructed  Lutheran 
Cemetery  line  went  into  service  on  February  22,  1915.  The  month  of  June  of 
the  same  year  saw  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Subway  from  Chambers 
Street,  Manhattan,  to  Sixty-fifth  Street,  Brooklyn.  This  occurred  on  June  22, 
on  which  day  the  service  was  also  inaugurated  upon  the  Sea  Beach  Line  in 
connection  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  route  to  Coney  Island.  The  same  day  saw 
the  beginning  of  operation  of  the  Queensboro  Subway  from  Grand  Central  Ter¬ 
minal  to  Jackson  Avenue,  Long  Island  City. 

The  placing  of  other  portions  of  the  Dual  System  in  operation  continued  in 
1915  and  1916;  the  first  of  the  new  important  Manhattan  lines,  the  Broadway 
subway,  going  into  service  from  Brooklyn  as  far  north  as  Fourteenth  Street  on 
September  4,  1917.  It  was  operated  through  to  Times  Square  on  January  5,  1918  ; 
to  Fifty-seventh  Street  on  July  9  of  the  next  year,  and  finally  carried  through 
to  Queens  Plaza  on  August  1,  1920.  The  new  Culver  Line  to  Coney  Island  was 
placed  in  operation  at  various  times  in  1916,  and  finally  was  completed  through 
to  Coney  Island  on  May  1,  1920.  The  West  End  line  began  service  as  far  as 
Sixty-second  Street  on  June  24,  1916,  with  through  operation  to  Coney  Island 
on  July  21.  1917.  The  new  Brighton  Beach  line  was  operated  on  August  1,  1920. 
The  Clark  Street  tunnel  to  Brooklyn  was  placed  in  service  on  May  15,  1919,  and 
service  over  the  Eastern  Parkway  line  on  August  23,  1920,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
Livonia  Avenue  line  on  October  16,  1922.  The  Nostrand  Avenue  branch  was 
placed  in  service  on  August  23,  1920.  The  Broadway  elevated  line  in  Brooklyn 
was  placed  in  operation  to  Myrtle  Avenue  in  January,  1916,  and  to  Aberdeen 
Street  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  third  track  of  the  Fulton  Street  elevated  line  went  into  service  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1915.  The  Jamaica  Avenue  elevated  extension  beyond  Cypress  Hills  went 
into  service  first  to  Greenwood  Avenue  on  May  28,  1917,  and  to  Cliffside  Avenue 
on  July  3,  1918.  The  Liberty  Avenue  line  was  opened  for  service  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1915.  The  Queensboro  Subway  was  completed  through  to  Queens  Plaza 
on  November  5,  1916,  and  operation  to  Astoria,  over  the  Astoria  branch,  began 
on  February  1,  1917,  and  over  the  Corona  branch  on  May  21,  1917.  The  com¬ 
pleted  portion  of  the  Fourteenth  Street-Eastern  line  to  Brooklyn  was  placed  in 
operation  by  the  Transit  Commission  on  June  30,  1924. 

The  immense  part  that  the  Dual  System  has  played  in  building  up  the  outlying 
sections  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens — the  routes  in  the  latter  borough  were  described 
by  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor  at  one  time  as  “cornfield  routes” — is  easily  visible  to 
the  eye  on  every  hand.  The  subways  in  Brooklyn  now  carry  great  crowds,  and 
have  reached  a  point  of  congestion  equal,  during  the  rush  hours,  at  some  points, 
to  the  very  heavy  crowds  carried  on  the  Manhattan  lines.  Thousands  of  new 
homes  have  been  built,  and  parts  of  Brooklyn  are  being  dotted  with  apartment 
houses,  so  that  the  outlying  sections  of  Brooklyn  have  lost,  in  considerable  part, 
their  former  distinction  of  being  communities  of  one  and  two-family  homes. 
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W  hile  the  Dual  System  is  not  yet  completed,  plans  have  been  made  for  new 
lines.  The  Transit  Commission,  soon  after  assuming  office,  in  1921  laid  out  plans 
for  many  new  routes  and  submitted  these  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  early  in  1922. 
They  were  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  but  early  in  1923  the  Transit 
Commission  again  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  a  list  of  new  routes, 
including  the  Brooklyn  Crosstown  line,  which  had  been  first  considered  many 
years  ago  and  was  early  contemplated  as  a  sound-to-ocean  route,  to  be  connected 
with  the  Brighton  Beach  line;  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  and  the  line  was  not 
then  built.  The  Board  of  Transportation  now  has  under  consideration  a  new 
Brooklyn  Crosstown  route,  and  mention  has  been  made  of  still  another  route  for 
Brooklyn,  in  Lafayette  Avenue.  The  Transit  Commission,  after  a  long  period 
of  negotiations  with  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and  after  the  Board  had  failed  to 
approve  one  contract,  placed  the  extension  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  from 
Eighty-sixth  Street  to  Fort  Hamilton  under  construction,  and  also  similarlv  placed 
under  construction  the  extension  of  the  Corona  line  by  elevated  railroad  and 
subway,  from  Corona  to  Flushing.  It  attempted  to  place  under  contract  the 
completion  of  the  Fourteenth  Street-Eastern  line  but  the  Board  of  Estimate 
refused  to  approve.  Frank  N.  Robinson. 

Jacob  L.  Greatsinger  was  elected  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  in  the  spring  of  1901.  He  took  charge  on  March  21.  He  conferred 
with  Timothy  L.  Williams,  vice-president,  Colonel  Horace  C.  Duval  and  David  H. 
Valentine,  directors,  and  Qinton  L.  Rossiter,  the  retiring  President.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Greatsinger  was  fifty  years  old,  the  son  of  a  farmer  near  Elmira, 
both  of  his  parents  being  alive.  He  passed  through  the  public  schools  and  the 
Elmira  Normal  Academy,  graduating  at  eighteen.  Forthwith  he  began  life  in 
a  hardware  store  at  five  dollars  a  week,  but  he  soon  resigned  and  started  in 
business  for  himself.  His  father  advanced  him  $30,000  and  he  established  a 
wholesale  and  retail  coal  business  in  Elmira.  It  palled  upon  him.  however,  and 
he  began  to  play  fireman  on  the  locomotives  which  drew  coal  to  his  yard.  One 
day  an  engineer  let  him  run  a  locomotive  up  and  down  the  yard  all  by  himself. 
“That,”  he  said  on  coming  to  Brooklyn,  “that  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my 
life.”  He  sold  out  his  coal  business  and  went  to  work  for  the  Utica,  Ithaca  & 
Elmira,  at  the  time  under  construction.  He  began  as  a  fireman,  passed  to  engineer 
and  became  an  expert  mechanic.  At  night  he  studied  telegraphy.  This  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  become  train  despatcher  after  the  road  was  built.  He  became 
general  superintendent  of  the  Elmira,  Cortlandt  &  Northern  with  two  hundred 
miles  of  track.  From  there  he  passed  on  to  become  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago  &  East  Illinois  Railroad  and  afterwards  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range 
road,  with  headquarters  at  Two  Harbors,  the  largest  ore  shipping  port  in  the 
world.  He  was  President  and  General  Manager  when  he  came  to  Brooklyn. 
The  Minnesota  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  as  well,  was  made  up 
of  about  twenty  smaller  companies.  His  predecessor  was  D.  H.  Bacon,  who 
became  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  In  manner  Mr.  Great¬ 
singer  was  affable,  pleasant  and  easy  to  approach. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  here,  the  service  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
provoked  many  complaints.  South  Brooklyn  was  annoyed  because  the  Court 
Street  cars  no  longer  ran  as  far  as  Greenwood.  The  shortened  route  had  been 
attended  by  loss  of  income  until  it  was  no  longer  a  paying  line.  Passengers  from 
Manhattan  or  South  Ferry  were  obliged  to  transfer  to  Court  Street  at  Borough 
Hall.  This  caused  a  vexatious  delay,  for  the  cars  started  at  long  intervals. 
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Another  transfer  was  necessary  at  Eighty-sixth  Street,  if  one  desired  to  go  to 
Bath  Beach  or  Fort  Hamilton.  The  Third  Avenue  line,  just  completed,  drew 
travel  from  the  natural  route  through  Court  Street.  Rents  on  Court  Street 
dropped  in  consequence.  John  Whelen  said  the  store  at  169  rented  for  a  third 
less  than  $1,100,  the  rental  charged  in  1892.  Ten  cents  w^as  charged  to  Coney 
Island  and  this  seemed  to  bother  the  people  more  than  anything  else.  This  was 
true  also  over  the  Culver  route,  one  of  the  shortest.  Its  tracks  were  followed 
from  Ninth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  and  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
sixth  Street.  Only  from  Coney  Island  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  Ferry  could 
anyone  ride  for  five  cents.  Residents  of  Sheepshead  Bay  complained  bitterly 
because  they  were  obliged  to  wait  forty  minutes  for  cars  on  the  line  to  Sea  Gate, 
which  carried  them  also  to  Coney  Island.  Only  one  car  was  run  between  the 
two  terminals.  The  fare  on  the  Sea  Beach  route  was  ten  cents  and  the  last  car 
left  Coney  Island  at  midnight.  This  was  the  same  for  the  Culver  route.  The 
last  West  End  car  left  at  11:15  o’clock.  This  compelled  many  persons  living 
near  the  Island  to  walk  home  if  they  chanced  to  stay  out  late.  Bath  Beach  wanted 
the  system  to  give  transfers  from  the  elevated  to  the  trolleys  and  to  run  cars  on 
a  ten-minute  headway  over  all  the  lines.  Thomas  F.  Golding,  expressing  the 
sentiment  of  Bath  Beach  and  the  lower  end  of  Dyker  Heights,  objected  strongly 
to  through  trains  running  from  the  Bridge  to  Coney  Island.  “What  we  want,” 
he  said,  “is  a  five-cent  fare  and  a  ten-minute  headway,  but  we  do  not  want  a  line 
running  to  Coney  Island  through  our  town.  We  do  not  care  to  return  to  the  old 
days  of  the  Nassau  Railroad  when  the  cars  carried  persons  on  the  roof  and  made 
things  decidedly  unpleasant  for  the  residents  of  Bath  Beach  and  Bensonhurst. 
If  the  company  decides  to  operate  the  elevated  cars  through  to  Coney  Island  over 
the  West  End  line  it  will  ruin  the  business  prospects  of  our  town.”  There  was 
a  unanimous  demand,  however,  for  transfers  both  ways. 

L.  S.  Remsen,  President  of  the  Grand  Street  Board  of  Trade,  complained 
that  there  were  not  enough  cars  to  carry  the  travel  offered  and  that  the  cars 
were  poorly  heated.  Grand  Street  business  men  asserted  that  the  service  along 
that  thoroughfare  was  the  poorest  in  the  city,  and  that  the  traffic  had  been  turned 
into  other  channels  with  serious  loss  to  the  trade  of  that  main  artery  of  travel 
from  Long  Island  to  the  Eastern  District.  Better  service  was  demanded  to  save 
the  neighborhood  from  going  to  ruin.  Transfers  to  Broadway  at  Lorimer  Street 
and  from  the  Reid  Avenue  line  to  the  Halsey  Street,  Gates  Avenue  and  Fulton 
Street  lines  were  demanded. 

Flatbush  wanted  more  cars ;  real  estate  was  its  principal  business.  Charles 
W.  Klien,  a  druggist  at  797  Flatbush  Avenue,  remarked:  “When  I  return  home 
from  the  wholesale  drug  district  in  Fulton  Street,  I  have  to  wait  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  cars  of  other  lines  to  pass  before  I  can  get  a  Flatbush  car.  The  same 
condition  exists  going  into  the  city.” 

Ex-Controller  George  W.  Palmer,  spokesman  for  Greenpoint,  said  that  the 
discontinuance  of  transfers  at  Lorimer  Street  and  Broadway  had  shut  off  Green- 
point  from  communication  with  a  large  section  of  the  Eastern  District.  It  was 
causing  great  inconvenience  to  residents  and  business  men.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Palmer  defended  the  transit  company.  “People  should  consider  the  difficulties 
the  company  has  to  contend  with,”  he  said,  “and  the  difficulties  it  had  to  overcome 
in  supplying  adequate  transit  facilities  for  a  city  whose  shape  and  peculiar  sec¬ 
tional  situation  make  the  problem  so  complex.  While  people  complained  of  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  street  cars,  they  forgot  that  a  few  years  before  it 
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was  impossible  to  take  a  car  at  Greenpoint  and  reach  the  City  Hall,  Manhattan, 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  without  a  transfer.” 

The  Transit  Commission  in  August,  1923,  announced  the  selection  of  four¬ 
teen  stations  on  the  Queens-Brooklyn  Crosstown  Subway,  revealing  graphically 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  route  upon  which  work  has  begun.  Not  only 
does  it  link  directly  for  the  first  time  the  two  largest  boroughs  in  New  York  City, 
but  it  also  eliminates  the  distances  and  roundabout  routes  which  have  kept  the 
various  sections  of  Brooklyn  from  being  welded  into  an  homogeneous  unity. 

As  shown  on  the  map,  the  Crosstown  Subway  wrill  connect  directly  with  all 
but  three  of  the  rapid  transit  lines  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens — the  Fourth  Avenue, 
the  West  End  and  Sea  Beach  routes.  But  these  lines  can  be  reached  by  transfer 
from  the  other  routes  intersected.  It  is  planned  to  extend  the  Crosstown  Subway, 
eventually,  through  Crown  Heights  and  Flatbush  over  to  Borough  Park,  Ben- 
sonhurst  and  Bay  Ridge.  This  will  link  all  the  rapid  transit  lines,  including  the 
Interborough,  into  one  system,  and  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  travelling  to 
the  “neck  of  the  bottle”  in  downtown  Brooklyn  or  Manhattan  from  one  section 
of  the  borough  to  reach  another  section. 

The  only  incomplete  part  of  the  present  crosstown  route  is  the  detail  which 
will  connect  the  subway  with  the  Brighton  Beach  line  at  Fulton  Street  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Avenue.  This  connection,  however,  is  assured  and  will  be  arranged  in  future 
conferences.  The  full  list  of  stations  and  rapid  transit  lines  crossed  by  the  new 
Crosstown  Subway  follows : 


QUEENS 

North  Jane  Street  (Queensboro  Bridge  Plaza,  North) — One  station  between 
the  Boulevard  and  Marion  Street,  and  another  between  William  and  Prospect 
Streets.  Connection  at  the  latter  station  with  the  B.  M.  T.  and  the  I.  R.  T.  trains 
from  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  over  the  Queensboro  Bridge  to  Corona,  Astoria, 
Flushing  and  College  Point. 

Jackson  Avenue — One  station  from  Mott  Avenue  to  Pearson  Street  (near 
the  Court  House),  and  one  from  Sixth  to  Fourth  Street.  Connection  at  the  latter 
station  with  I.  R.  T.  Stein  way  tube  trains  between  Grand  Central  Subway  station 
and  Corona,  Astoria,  Flushing  and  College  Point. 

BROOKLYN 

After  passing  under  Newtown  Creek  the  subway  turns  at  Clay  Street  into : 

Manhattan  Avenue — Stations  from  Dupont  to  Freeman  Streets,  Greenpoint 
Avenue  to  Noble  Street,  and  Nassau  Avenue  to  Driggs  Avenue  (McCarren  Park). 

Roebling  Street — Stations  running  from  North  Seventh  to  North  Fifth 
Streets,  connecting  with  B.  M.  T.  Eastern  District  Fourteenth  Street  Subway 
now  nearing  completion,  running  from  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street, 
Manhattan  to  Bushwick,  at  Williamsburg  Bridge  Plaza,  connecting  with  B.  M.  T. 
Subway  from  Chambers  Street  to  East  New  York,  Canarsie,  Jamaica  and  Ridge¬ 
wood,  and  from  Lee  to  Bedford  Avenues  between  Roebling  Street  and  Keap 
Street. 

Bedford  Avenue — Stations  running  from  Lynch  Street  to  Flushing  Avenue, 
from  Myrtle  Avenue  to  Willoughby  Avenue,  connecting  with  B.  M.  T.  Myrtle 
Avenue  “L”  line  between  Park  Row  and  downtown  Brooklyn  and  East  New 
York,  Ridgewood,  Canarsie  and  Jamaica;  from  Lexington  Avenue  to  Lafayette 
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Avenue,  connecting  with  R.  M.  T.  Lexington  Avenue  “L”  line  between  the  same 
places,  and  another  from  Putnam  Avenue  to  Hancock  Street. 

When  connection  is  completed  at  Franklin  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street,  the 
Fulton  Street  “L”  and  the  Brighton  Beach  line  will  be  intersected. 

QUEENS  BOROUGH— PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE- 
RELATION  TO  RAPID  TRANSIT 

A  metropolis  grows  first  by  its  natural  expansion;  then  leaps  forward  by 
adding  large  areas  to  itself,  taking  into  the  city  over  night  many  villages  and 
settlements ;  and,  thereupon,  proceeds  to  consolidate  its  position  by  filling  up 
the  intervening  area  with  rows  of  homes,  stores  and  factories. 

On  January  1,  1898,  New  York  City  absorbed  the  large  area  of  Queens 
County,  including  as  it  did  a  chain  of  former  villages,  some  of  them  as  old  as 
Manhattan  itself.  Today,  New  York  City  extends  not  only  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  the  East  River,  but  from  Long  Island  Sound  across  the  Borough  of 
Queens  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  city  lines  of  twenty-five  years  ago  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  operation  of  rapid  transit  extensions  into  all  sections  of  Queens 
Borough  has  rapidly  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  former  town  and  village  limits. 

Someone  has  said  “A  nation  without  vision  must  perish” — but  could  anyone 
twenty-five  years  ago  have  predicted  accurately  the  remarkable  transformation 
which  has  actually  taken  place  in  Queens  Borough?  There  must  have  been  many 
who  possessed  sufficient  vision  to  have  foretold  what  would  eventually  happen 
when  Queens  became  a  borough  of  Greater  New  York.  Their  expectations  have 
certainly  been  more  than  realized.  Today  all  eyes  in  New  York  are  turned 
towards  Queens.  Its  residential  and  industrial  development  during  the  past  few 
years  has  become  the  talk  of  New  York.  Home  seekers,  builders,  great  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises,  big  capital,  all  are  turning  towards  Queens  as  the 
section  of  New  York  City  which  will  enjoy  the  greatest  growth  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  Horace  Greeley,  if  he  were  alive  today,  would  hesitate  before 
repeating  his  famous  phrase :  “Go  West,  young  man.”  He  undoubtedly  would 
say:  “Go  East,  young  man,  into  Queens,  the  borough  of  magnificent  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  become  a  part  of  the  fastest  growing  borough  of  New  York  City.” 

Compared  with  this  modern  metamorphosis,  Aladdin  and  his  magic  lamp 
were  but  child’s  play.  Queens  is  growing  so  fast  that  only  motion  pictures  can 
adequately  record  its  daily  transformations.  A  year  or  so  ago  where  there  was 
then  but  a  cabbage  patch,  now  loom  large  apartment  houses;  where  rows  of 
potatoes  were  hoed  only  a  month  or  two  ago,  are  now  located  rows  of  stores  and 
attractive  single  and  multi-family  homes.  On  every  block  in  every  community 
throughout  the  entire  Borough  of  Queens,  the  noise  of  the  hammer  and  the  music 
of  the  saw  are  heard ;  and  yet  with  all  this  building  activity,  the  demand  for 
homes  is  still  far  from  satisfied. 

With  every  natural  advantage  of  diversified  country;  of  cheap,  rapid  and 
comfortable  transit  facilities ;  attractive  home  surroundings,  and  moderate-priced 
land  values ;  its  schools,  churches  and  clubs  among  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
the  Borough  of  Queens  offers  to  home  seekers,  builders  and  investors  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

Retrospective — At  the  election  held  November  6,  1894,  the  question  of 
consolidating  with  the  City  of  New  York  was  voted  upon  by  the  residents  of 
Queens  County.  The  majority  of  the  votes  in  favor  came  from  the  Long  Island 
City  section,  because  of  its  proximity  to  New  York. 
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At  that  time,  however,  Queens  County  included  not  only  Queens  Borough 
today,  but  also  what  is  now  Nassau  County.  It  had  a  total  area  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  miles  as  compared  with  the  present  area  of  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  square  miles.  Its  entire  length  from  east  to  west  was  twenty-six  miles.  The 
county  was  divided  into  six  townships:  Newtown  (which  included  Long  Island 
City),  Flushing,  Jamaica,  North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay. 

That  part  of  Queens  County  comprehended  in  the  consolidation  comprised 
Long  Island  City  (First  Ward),  the  towns  of  Newtown  (Second  Ward),  Flush¬ 
ing  (Third  Ward),  Jamaica  (Fourth  Ward),  and  that  portion  of  the  Town  of 
Hempstead  extending  westward  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  incorporated  vil¬ 
lage  of  Far  Rockaway  to  Rockaway  Beach  Inlet  (now  known  as  the  Fifth  Ward). 
Its  territory  comprised  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  square  miles  and 
included  therein  were  eight  incorporated  villages,  besides  Long  Island  City; 
namely,  Flushing,  College  Point,  Whitestone,  Jamaica,  Richmond  Hill,  Far 
Rockaway,  Arverne  and  Rockaway  Beach.  There  were  also  many  unincorporated 
villages,  chief  among  which  were  Hollis,  Springfield,  Queens  and  Little  Neck. 

The  Legislative  Act  permitting  the  incorporation  of  “Long  Island  City,” 
which  had  formerly  been  a  part  of  the  Town  of  Newtown,  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  State  in  1870.  It  consolidated  into  one  municipality  the 
following  villages :  Blissville,  Hunters  Point,  Astoria,  Ravenswood,  Dutch  Kills, 
Steinway,  Middletown  and  Bowery  Bay.  Long  Island  City  continued  as  a 
separate  municipality  for  twenty-eight  years  until  it  was  consolidated  with  New 
York  City. 

In  1900,  two  years  after  consolidation,  Queens  Borough  had  a  population  of 
about  150,000.  Its  total  assessed  valuation  was  only  $103,000,000.  During  that 
year  plans  were  filed  for  only  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  new  buildings  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $2,920,000.  There  were  only  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  fac¬ 
tories  employing  12,000  men  and  women  and  turning  out  annual  products  valued 
at  $35,000,000.  Compared  with  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  Queens  at  that 
time  ranked  thirty-fifth  in  respect  to  population ;  today  it  is  among  the  first 
thirteen. 

During  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910,  the  growth  of  Queens  Borough  was 
slow,  because  it  lacked  adequate  rapid  transit  facilities  to  the  adjacent  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  During  these  ten  years,  its  population  grew  from 
150,000  to  284,000,  an  increase  of  134,000,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  13,400  a  year. 
Its  assessed  valuation  increased  from  $104,000,000  in  1900  to  $334,000,000  in 
1910,  an  average  yearly  increase  of  $23,000,000.  (Its  assessed  valuation  in  the 
three  years,  1919-1922,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  $56,000,000  per  year.) 

The  next  decade,  from  1910  to  1920,  might  properly  be  called  the  “Construc¬ 
tion  Period”  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Queens  Borough ;  for,  during 
that  time,  there  were  constructed  new  bridges,  highways,  tunnels,  rapid  transit 
extensions,  hundreds  of  industrial  plants  and  thousands  of  homes  of  every 
description,  the  total  cost  of  which  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  expenditure  of  this  vast  sum  of  money  has  resulted  in  making  Queens 
Borough,  once  but  a  “county  on  Long  Island,”  a  real  integral  part  of  New  York 
City.  Its  numerous  residential  and  industrial  centers,  which  even  today  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  vast,  undeveloped  intervening  areas,  are  expanding  so  rapidly  that 
before  many  years  they  will  grow  into  one  continuous  built-up  community. 

The  Inauguration  of  Rapid  Transit — The  growth  of  Queens  Borough 
during  the  ten  years  from  1910  to  1920,  despite  its  lack  of  cheaper  rapid  transit 
facilities,  was  marvelous.  Stop  for  a  moment  and  think  that  prior  to  1909,  the 
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only  means  of  direct  transportation  from  Queens  Borough  to  Manhattan  was 
by  ferry  across  the  East  River  either  from  the  foot  of  Borden  Avenue,  or  Fulton 
Street,  Long  Island,  to  34th  Street  and  to  92nd  Street,  Manhattan.  Before  that 
time  indirect  communication  was  possible  through  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  tunnels  and  bridges  connecting  that  borough  with  Manhattan. 

The  first  link  joining  Manhattan  and  Queens,  and  eliminating  the  East  River 
as  a  barrier  to  the  spread  of  population  and  commerce  eastward  into  Queens, 
was  the  opening  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge  in  March,  1909,  for  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic. 

The  second  link  was  the  inauguration  on  September  10,  1910,  of  the  silent, 
swift  and  smokeless  electric  train  service  from  the  magnificent  Pennsylvania 
Station  at  33rd  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  Manhattan,  through  the  tunnels 
under  the  East  River  and  over  seventy  miles  of  tracks  of  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  in  Queens,  serving  every  section  of  the  borough. 

The  third  link  was  the  opening  of  the  Queensboro  subway  on  June  22, 
1915,  from  Jackson  Avenue  station,  Long  Island  City,  through  tunnels  under  the 
East  River  to  42nd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  Manhattan,  connecting  with 
the  original  Interborough  subway  system  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

The  fourth  link  was  the  completion  of  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad 
Bridge  in  1917  over  the  East  River  at  Hell  Gate,  providing  an  all-rail  route 
between  Queens  Borough  and  the  New  England  States  and  saving  on  an  average, 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  shipment  of  freight. 

The  fifth  link  was  the  inauguration  on  July  23,  1917,  of  train  service  on  the 
Second  Avenue  “L”  across  the  upper  level  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  bringing 
into  close  touch  the  most  congested  section  of  the  city  on  the  East  Side  of  Man¬ 
hattan  with  the  least  developed  portions  in  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

The  sixth  link  was  the  operation  on  August  1,  1920,  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  trains,  through  the  new  tunnels  under  the  East  River  from  60th  Street, 
Manhattan,  to  the  Bridge  Plaza  Station  in  Long  Island  City,  a  service  which  was 
extended  over  the  Astoria  and  Corona  extensions  on  August  1,  1922. 

Great  Benefit  to  Queens.  Today  the  majority  of  the  residents  of 
Queens  are  able  to  travel  between  their  homes  and  places  of  business  in  the 
various  boroughs  of  the  city,  conveniently,  rapidly  and  at  a  single  fare. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  this  improvement  on 
the  future  development  of  Queens  Borough.  When  the  original  subway  w'as 
opened  in  Manhattan  in  1904,  passengers  were  enabled  to  travel  in  through  trains 
from  the  Battery  to  Washington  Heights,  or  points  in  the  Bronx — distances  of 
from  ten  to  seventeen  miles — for  a  single  fare.  This  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  thousands  of  newr  homes,  as  wrell  as  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  realty  values 
in  these  districts,  which  had  been  largely  undeveloped  land  previous  to  the 
operation  of  rapid  transit  lines  into  them.  But  right  across  the  East  River,  only 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  most  congested  sections  of  Manhattan,  Queens  w'as  at 
that  time  without  adequate  transit  facilities,  and  had  no  connections  whatever 
with  the  rapid  transit  lines  of  the  city.  Its  only  rail  connection  was  by  trolley 
cars,  requiring  in  most  cases  an  additional  fare  and  one  or  more  changes  in  cars 
to  reach  the  desired  destinations  in  the  business  and  shopping  centers ;  or,  by  the 
trains  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  with  their  higher  rates  of  fare. 

The  progress  of  Queens  Borough,  prior  to  1915-1917,  when  the  new  rapid 
transit  extensions  were  placed  in  operation,  w^as  remarkable  despite  the  lack 
of  cheaper  transit  facilities.  What  it  will  be  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  with 
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transit  facilities  equal  to  every  other  section  of  New  York  City,  will  surprise  even 
the  most  confident. 

These  new  rapid  transit  extensions  are  now  serving  as  an  outlet  for  the 
congested  population  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  into  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  undeveloped  land  in  all  parts  of  Queens  Borough.  They  have  had 
cheaper  homes,  with  more  light  and  air,  accessible  to  the  millions  of  employees 
and  residents  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Industrial  Growth — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  even  in  1909,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge  at  59th  Street  and  the  New  York 
Connecting  Railroad  Bridge  at  Hell  Gate  and  the  various  rapid  transit  extensions, 
Queens  Borough,  considered  as  a  city  by  itself,  exceeded  every  other  city  in  the 
United  States  except  fourteen,  in  the  annual  value  of  its  manufactured  products. 
The  United  States  census  for  1909  showed  that  Queens  exceeded  in  that  year 
every  one  of  nineteen  separate  states  in  the  Union  in  the  value  of  its  manufac¬ 
tured  products ;  eighteen  states  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
and  eleven  states  in  the  number  of  factory  employees. 

At  that  time  the  principal  industrial  centers  in  Queens  were  Long  Island 
City,  College  Point  and  Woodhaven.  With  the  opening  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge 
in  1909,  big  industrial  plants  began  to  erect  modern  concrete  buildings  within 
convenient  hauling  distance  of  the  bridge,  and,  during  the  past  thirteen  years, 
the  Long  Island  City  section  has  literally  been  transformed,  from  an  industrial 
standpoint.  The  growth  of  industry  in  Queens,  however,  has  extended  to  many 
other  sections  during  the  past  few  years.  Jamaica  and  Elmhurst  stand  out 
prominently  in  this  respect. 

The  best  evidence  that  Queens  Borough  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  centers  in  the  East  is  the  large  proportion  of  its  vast 
area  which  has  been  set  aside  under  the  zoning  law  for  this  purpose.  Areas 
throughout  the  borough  equal  to  22,000  acres  have  been  placed  in  the  unrestricted 
zone,  which  means  that  thirty-four  square  miles — an  area  fifty  per  cent  larger 
than  the  entire  island  of  Manhattan — has  been  set  aside  for  the  present  and 
future  industrial  development.  Were  this  industrial  area  to  be  lifted  entirely  out 
of  the  borough,  there  would  still  remain  53,000  acres  for  residential  and  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  or  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  This 
presents  in  a  striking  manner  the  vast  extent  of  the  industrial  possibilities  in 
Queens  Borough. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Queensboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  are  today  about  1,500  industrial  establishments  in 
Queens  employing  75,000  men  and  women  and  producing  annually  products 
valued  at  nearly  $350,000,000.  The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  plants 
throughout  Queens  Borough  today  is  close  to  $325,000,000. 

Since  1910  alone  plans  have  been  filed  in  Queens  for  new  industrial  build¬ 
ings  aggregating  in  value  $50,000,000.  Since  1919,  there  have  been  on  the  average 
at  least  two  new  industries  each  week  located  in  the  borough.  During  the  year 
1922  more  than  one  hundred  new  industrial  plants  located  in  Queens,  many  of 
which  erected  buildings  for  their  exclusive  use. 

The  construction  of  all  these  industrial  plants  in  Queens  has  drawn  workers 
from  all  parts  of  the  city — in  fact,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States — who 
must  be  housed  and  fed  and  supplied  with  living  necessities,  which,  in  turn, 
has  created  a  demand  for  new  and  more  local  forms  of  business. 

Building  Development — What  is  taking  place  in  Queens  today  in  the 
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construction  of  homes,  stores  and  factories  can  be  best  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  plans  for  new  buildings,  and  their  estimated  value,  for  the  first 
twenty-two  years  that  Queens  has  been  a  part  of  Greater  New  York,  and  the  last 
four  years.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  prove  conclusively  that 


Queens  has  at  last  found  its  stride. 

No.  of  Plans 

Estimated 

Average 

Filed 

Value 

Value 

1898-1919  inch  (22  years)  . . . . 

.  69,000  $262,000,000 

$3,800 

1920-1923  inch  (4  years)  . 

.  70,000 

402,000,000 

5,740 

Total,  26  years  . 

.  139,000  $664,000,000 

$4,050 

The  assessed  value  of  land  alone  in  the  five  boroughs  for  the 

twenty  year 

period  from  1900  to  1920  was: 

1900 

Per 

Per 

Borough 

Total 

Acre 

Capita 

Oueens  . 

$64,000,000 

$853 

$418 

Bronx . 

75,000,000 

2,890 

375 

Manhattan  . 

1,320,000,000 

94,300 

713 

Brooklyn . 

300,000,000 

6,040 

256 

Richmond  . 

20,000,000 

547 

299 

New  York  City . 

$1,779,000,000 

$8,850 

$516 

1920 

Per 

Per 

Borough 

Total 

Acre 

Capita 

Oueens  . 

$319,226,000 

$4,240 

$680 

Bronx  . 

380,786,000 

14,600 

519 

Manhattan  . 

3,118,606,000 

222,100 

1,370 

Brooklyn  . 

850,791,000 

17,100 

420 

Richmond  . 

53,428,000 

1,460 

460 

New  York  City . 

$4,722,820,000 

$23,469 

$844 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  above  table  that  Queens  exceeded,  both  in 
1900  and  in  1920,  every  other  borough  except  Manhattan  in  the  assessed  valuation 
of  its  land  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Walter  I.  Willis, 

Vice-President  Queensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD* 

FRANK  E.  HAFF,  secretary  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  labored 
for  several  years  preparing  a  corporate,  not  a  general  history  of  the  road. 
While  the  work  done  by  Mr.  HafF  is  complete  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  it  remained  for  Felix  E.  Reifschneider,  of  Hempstead,  to  prepare  a  truly 


*  By  Felix  E.  Reifschneider. 
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interesting  and  authoritative  account  of  the  railroad’s  progress  during  nearly 
ninety  years  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Reif schneider  was  the  youngest  of  seven  hundred  students  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  in  the  class  of  1922,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty. 
Born  in  Brooklyn  on  October  9,  1902,  his  parents  moved  to  Hempstead  five 
years  later.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  attended  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  School 
at  Hempstead,  and  after  graduation  entered  Hempstead  High  School,  from  which 
He  graduated  in  1918,  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  won  a  Cornell  scholar¬ 
ship  as  well  as  a  State  scholarship. 

While  a  freshman  at  Cornell,  Mr.  Reifschneider  was  nominated  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  passing 
the  necessary  entrance  examinations,  but  declined  the  appointment  at  Annapolis 
in  order  to  continue  his  studies  at  Cornell.  During  the  World  War  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps.  Upon  graduation  from  Cornell, 
Mr.  Reifschneider  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Chemistry. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  taking  a  course  in  chemical  engineering  at  Columbia 
University. 

Mr.  Reifschneider  wrote  ths  “History  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad”  while 
attending  Cornell  University.  Upon  its  completion,  he  submitted  the  manuscript 
to  President  Ralph  Peters,  who  read  it  with  such  great  pleasure  and  interest 
that  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  author  to  publish  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  patrons  and  employees. 

Introduction — The  Long  Island  Railroad  was  started  at  a  time  when  rail¬ 
roads  were  just  beginning  to  be  built  in  the  United  States.  The  first  railroad 
in  the  world  opened  for  general  traffic  was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, 
in  Great  Britain,  in  September,  1825.  The  railroad  was  a  very  primitive  affair 
indeed.  The  railroads  before  that  date  had  been  only  tram  lines,  on  which  horses 
drew  the  cars.  Many  of  them  were  operated  by  stationary  engines,  as  at  collieries 
and  quarries,  for  hauling  materials  from  the  mines  and  other  similar  duties. 
Some  roads  were  started  in  Austria  in  1829,  in  France  in  1828  and  1831,  which 
were  all  modelled  after  the  Stockton  and  Darlington.  The  next  important  rail¬ 
road  in  England  was  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  built  in  1830. 

This  same  year,  1830,  marked  the  opening  of  the  first  real  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The  roads  previous  to  this  had  been 
short  tram  lines,  mine  roads,  quarry  lines,  and  so  forth,  as  in  England.  The  line 
of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  completed  in  1834,  was  the  first  road 
built  expressly  for  steam  traffic,  the  original  Baltimore  and  Ohio  being  intended 
for  horse  operation.  The  first  locomotive  built  in  America  for  actual  service, 
was  for  this  railroad,  in  1830,  when  it  made  its  trial  trip  on  a  completed  part  of 
the  line.  It  was  built  at  West  Point,  and  was  known  as  the  “Best  Friend.”  A 
platform  car  was  run  ahead  of  the  engine,  with  a  crib  of  sand,  in  which  a 
pine-wood  fire  was  kept  burning  for  illumination  at  night. 

The  first  rails  consisted  of  iron  stringers  on  wood,  which  rested  on  stone 
blocks.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  from  Camden  to  South  Amboy  in 
New  Jersey,  was  completed  in  1834.  In  1831  it  obtained  the  first  all-iron  rails, 
these  being  specially  made  for  it  in  England.  The  year  1834  is  usually  considered 
the  date  at  which  steam  locomotives  displaced  horses  for  regular  railroad  opera¬ 
tion.  The  early  cast-iron  rails  were  soon  replaced  by  malleable  iron  rails,  and 
in  1865  the  first  steel  rails  were  used  in  the  Lffiited  States,  having  been  tried  out 
three  years  earlier  in  England.  Wooden  cross  sills,  now  known  as  ties  or 
sleepers,  replaced  the  early  stone  blocks. 
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In  1So2.  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company  started  operation 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  but  the  traffic  was  mostly  by  horses  until  a  much 
later  dare.  In  1834,  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Railroad  completed  its  line 
between  those  two  places,  and  in  1836,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  commenced 
operation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was  one  of  the  first 
roads  in  this  country.  It  follows  that  a  his  tor}'  of  this  railroad  is  essentially  a 
typical  history  of  ail  other  railroads.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  in  1836  became 
the  seventh  road  in  the  United  States  to  use  the  steam  locomotive,  and  of  those 
now  existing,  the  third.  It  struggled  through  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which 
beset  our  early  railroads.  It  experienced  the  steady  growth  and  improvements 
that  were  brought  about  in  railroading.  Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  following 
it  a  feverish  period  of  railroad  building  without  parallel  in  our  history.  And 
like  many  lines,  it  emerged  from  that  period  in  very  poor  financial  condition. 
During  the  period  of  reconstruction  that  followed,  in  the  ’80s,  the  Long  Island 
was  fortunate  in  having  at  its  head  a  man  who  led  it  to  unbounded  prosperin'. 
When  the  great  modem  era  roiled  around,  with  the  demand  for  grade  crossing 
elimination  and  electrihcation.  the  Long  Island,  with  new  blood  infused  into 
its  veins,  blazed  the  way.  Today,  well  equipped  to  handle  its  enormous  traffic, 
it  stands  for  what  is  best  in  modem  railroading. 

The  tremendous  influence  for  progress  which  the  railroads  have  had  in 
economic  conditions  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  But  the  influence  which  they 
have  had  on  history  and  on  the  development  of  civilization  and  thought  has  not 
been  told.  Although  railroading  has  always  fascinated  many  men,  and  proven 
the  inspiration  of  their  great  careers,  it  is  not  in  such  a  direct  way  that  its 
influence  has  been  felt  to  the  greatest  extent.  Before  the  time  of  the  railroads 
progress  was  slow.  It  was  a  three  days*  journey  from  Oyster  Ponds  on  the 
Eastern  end  over  the  “Sunrise  Trails*'  of  Long  Island  to  Brooklyn  at  the  W*estem 
end.  Today  the  same  journey  is  performed  in  three  hours.  In  the  olden  times 
news  of  the  day  and  information  of  all  kinds  was  disseminated  very  slowly.  Each 
community  had  but  slight  connection  with  he  outside  world.  Progress  under  such 
conditions  was  very  slow  and  uncertain  indeed.  But  the  railroads  have  acted  like 
giant  mixing  machines,  disseminating  the  advances  made  in  one  part  of  the 
country  over  the  entire  country  in  a  short  while.  Thus  has  civilization  and  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  been  stimulated  and  promoted  by  our  railroads.  On 
Long  Island,  in  particular,  practically  every  historian  has  mentioned  the  building 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in  1844  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  olden  times 
and  the  modem  era  of  progress. 

The  Early  Railroad — The  first  railroad  chartered  on  Long  Island  was  the 
Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Railroad,  in  1832,  from  Brooklyn  on  the  water’s  edge  to 
Tamaica.  a  distance  of  over  ten  miles.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  pushed 
with  commendable  vigor,  so  that  the  line  was  substantially  completed  by  1834. 

April  24.  1834,  “The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company”  was  chartered  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Legislature  to  build  its  line  ‘‘from  any  eligible  point  adjoining 
Southold  Bay,  in  or  near  the  village  of  Green  port  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and 
extending  west  on  the  most  practicable  route  through  or  near  the  middle  of 
Long  Island,  to  a  point  on  the  water’s  edge  in  the  village  of  Williamsburgfa ;  also 
to  construct  a  branch  railroad  from  the  main  line  to  Sag  Harbor.”  The  line  from 
Bedford  to  VTdliamsburgh  was  never  built. 

At  the  time  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was  chartered,  there  was  no  general 
Railroad  Law  so-called.  Hence  the  need  for  the  Special  Act,  known  as  Chapter 
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178  of  the  Laws  of  1834.  The  Commissioners  named  in  the  Charter  were: 
Samuel  Hicks,  John  L.  Graham,  Edwin  Hicks,  Valentine  Hicks,  Nicholas  Wy- 
ckoff,  James  H.  Weeks,  Benjamin  Strong,  Joseph  Moses,  Edmund  Frost, 
Singleton  Mitchell,  William  F.  Blydenburgh,  Joseph  H.  Goldsmith. 

The  Charter  also  provided  a  scheme  for  absorbing  the  old  Brooklyn  and 
Jamaica  Railroad  and  Turnpike.  The  new  road  was  intended  as  a  link  in  an  all¬ 
rail  route  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1836  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  leased  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  for  forty-five  years  for  $33,000  per 
year.  The  line  was  opened  on  April  18th  of  that  year  by  the  Brooklyn  ,and 
Jamaica,  and  soon  afterward  the  Long  Island  Railroad  began  using  the  same 
track. 

In  the  meantime  work  was  being  done  on  the  route  eastward,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1837  a  single  track  was  completed  as  far  as 
Hicksville.  In  April  of  that  year  all  work  was  suspended  for  lack  of  funds.  But 
on  March  1,  1837,  the  railroad  was  opened  as  far  as  Hicksville.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  read  a  description  of  this  road  as  it  was  in  1840,  which  probably  de¬ 
scribes  its  condition  in  1837  as  well.  From  Brooklyn  to  Bedford  the  rails  were 
supported  on  cast-iron  chairs  weighing  twenty  pounds  apiece.  These  in  turn 
rested  on  stone  blocks,  the  distance  between  them  being  three  feet,  from  center  to 
center.  An  iron  bar  extended  across  the  track  at  every  stone  block  to  maintain 
the  proper  width.  From  Bedford  to  Jamaica  wooden  sleepers  or  ties  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  stone  blocks,  and  cast-iron  chairs  weighing  fifteen  pounds  were 
used.  These  ties  were  also  spaced  three  feet  apart.  The  rails  in  each  case 
weighed  thirty-eight  pounds  to  the  lineal  yard  and  were  fifteen  yards  long.  They 
were  of  a  T-shape.  This  method  of  road  construction  was  quite  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  England,  especially  the  section  from  Brooklyn  to  Bedford. 

From  Jamaica  to  Hicksville  a  slightly  different  type  of  construction  was 
adopted.  The  T-rails,  weighing  56^4  pounds  to  the  yard,  were  supported  on 
wooden  sleepers  or  ties,  which  in  turn  rested  on  longitudinal  sills  of  wood.  At 
each  joining  of  the  rails,  which  were  fifteen  feet  long,  eight-pound  cast-iron 
chairs  were  provided.  The  entire  line  was  single  track,  but  graded  for  two. 

The  first  timetable  called  for  but  two  trains  each  way  daily.  It  was  issued 
in  the  following  form: 

Lv.  Hicksville  Lv.  Jamaica  Lv.  Brooklyn 

8J4  A.M.  9  A.M.  10J4  A.M. 

1  P.M.  iyA  P.M.  3J4  P.M. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  nme  is  given  for  the  terminals  and  one  important 
station  only.  The  passengers  were  evidently  expected  to  guess  at  the  time  for  in¬ 
termediate  stations. 

The  motive  power  at  this  time  was  of  the  weakest.  The  “Ariel”  and  “Post¬ 
boy”  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  by  the  Brooklyn  and 
Jamaica  Railroad  in  the  latter  part  of  1836.  They  were  of  the  well-known  De- 
Witt  Clinton  type,  which  locomotive  had  been  placed  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
Railroad  in  1831.  The  smokestack  seemed  merely  an  elongation  of  the  boiler 
turned  up  at  right  angles.  They  were  mounted  on  but  four  large  driving  wheels, 
and  were  without  pilots  or  cow-catchers.  When  turned  over  to  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  their  efficiency  was  already  considerably  impaired  by  an  accident  in 
which  they  had  taken  part.  On  May  3,  1836,  they  were  drawing,  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  trains  of  flat  cars  fitted  up  with  wooden  benches,  which 
were  carrying  passengers  from  Brooklyn  to  the  races  at  Union  Course.  The 
forward  engine  came  “in  contact”  with  a  cow,  and  the  following  locomotive,  being 
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unable  to  stop  in  time  was  “rendered  useless”  by  crashing  into  the  preceding 
section.  This  is  not  only  the  first  accident  but  is  the  first  record  of  a  “race  trad; 
special.” 

The  locomotives  were  seemingly  well  repaired,  but  as  the  acting  superin¬ 
tendent  regretfully  announced  in  his  report  of  October,  1837,  “neithex'  was  as 
capable  of  work  as  before.”  He  goes  on  to  hint  that  the  number  of  trains  per 
day  should  be  reduced,  or  perhaps  the  service  entirely  curtailed  for  a  time  until 
thorough  repairs  might  be  made  to  the  engines,  or  new  ones  purchased.  In  1837 
the  “Hicksville”  was  purchased.  It  was  quite  similar  to  the  previous  engines. 

What  these  engines  were  like  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident  which 
happened  in  the  summer  of  1839.  A  negro  boy  had  fallen  asleep  upon  the  railroad 
track  two  miles  east  of  Jamaica.  The  engineer  saw  the  boy  when  he  was  too 
near  to  stop,  but  shouted  to  him  to  lie  down.  But  the  boy,  awaking  from  his 
nap,  raised  his  head  and  was  killed.  The  engineer’s  advice  would  probably  have 
saved  the  boy’s  life,  for  with  the  engines  and  cars  in  use,  one  could  easily  lie 
under  them  with  safety. 

In  1838  it  was  triumphantly  announced  that  no  new  engines  would  be  needed, 
for  the  loan  of  a  crank  axle  and  wheels  had  been  negotiated  until  new  ones 
could  be  obtained.  Lest  this  primitive  expedient  may  provoke  a  smile,  it  may 
only  be  said  that  it  marks  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  railroading 
since  then.  But  in  the  early  days  of  1839,  one  of  the  locomotives  was  demolished, 
which  made  the  purchase  of  a  new  one  necessary.  The  trains  were  pulled  by  the 
locomotives  as  far  as  Clinton  Street  in  Brooklyn.  From  here  down  to  the  South 
Ferry  on  the  river  there  was  a  steep  grade  for  a  distance  of  over  two  thousand 
feet,  which  rendered  the  locomotives  useless.  Accordingly  the  trains  were  pulled 
on  this  slope  by  horses.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  locomotives  left  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  slope  acquired,  in  some  manner,  sufficient  impetus  to  carry  it  over 
the  top,  and  it  crashed  into  one  of  the  two  passenger  cars  at  the  bottom,  de¬ 
molishing  them,  as  well  as  itself.  So  that  in  the  summer  of  1839  the  locomotive 
“Taglioni”  was  purchased,  probably  of  English  make.  It  is  believed  that  it  was 
obtained  from  “The  Dutchess  Railroad  Company,”  incorporated  in  1836  as  part 
of  a  wild  scheme  to  link  up  New  England  with  the  South  and  West.  When  this 
wild  scheme  went  up  in  the  panic  of  1837,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  probably 
purchased  the  locomotive  which  that  company  had  imported  from  England.  The 
“Taglioni”  was  one  of  the  second  type  of  woodburners,  with  the  massive  ex¬ 
panded  smoke  funnels.  There  were  seventeen  passenger  cars,  three  baggage  cars 
and  forty-one  freight  cars  in  1843. 

The  trains  in  those  days  consisted  of  the  engine,  behind  which  were  several 
little  flat  cars  with  barrels  of  water  and  bundles  of  wood.  Behind  these  came 
the  passenger  cars,  which  resembled  stage  coaches  strung  in  a  row.  There  were 
of  course,  no  signalling  arrangements.  They  were  scarcely  needed,  when  there 
were  but  two  trains  each  way  daily.  The  speed  of  these  trains  seldom  exceeded 
twelve  miles  an  hour. 

In  1838  a  reduction  in  the  rent  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Railroad  was 
obtained,  and  in  1840  a  loan  of  $100,000  was  obtained  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  allowed  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to  liquidate  a  judgment  against  it, 
and  to  prosecute  the  building  of  its  line.  In  1838  a  branch  was  surveyed  from 
Hempstead  Branch  to  the  Village  of  Hempstead. 

Work  on  the  line  to  Greenport,  which  had  been  dropped  in  1837  for  lack 
of  funds,  was  resumed  again  in  1840,  and  after  many  struggles  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  was  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  By  1841  the  line  had  reached  Farm- 
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ingdale.  The  following  year  it  had  reached  the  site  of  Suffolk  Station,  on'e 
and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  present  Brentwood  Station.  By  1843  it  had  reached 
Millville,  now  known  as  Yaphank,  and  finally  in  1844  the  line  had  reached  its 
terminus  at  Greenport.  The  line  from  Farmingdale  through  Yaphank  was  built 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest.  It  required  a  trip  over  wagon  trails  through  this 
unbroken  forest  to  find  the  little  party  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  road. 
At  this  time  an  alternate  route  had  also  been  surveyed  north  of  the  route  finally 
adopted.  A  good  deal  of  this  line  had  been  graded  before  it  was  abandoned,  and 
a  huge  embankment  stood  for  many  years  in  New  Village,  a  short  distance  below 
the  country  road,  to  show  where  the  work  had  been  done. 

In  1844  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  tunnel  under  Atlantic  Street.  It 
ran  from  Columbia  Street  near  the  South  Ferry  to  Boerum  Street,  underneath 
Cobble  Hill,  allowing  the  Long  Island  engines  to  go  directly  down  to  the  ferry 
without  the  necessity  of  changing  to  horse  power  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  At 
Flatbush  Avenue  it  left  Atlantic  Street  and  ran  through  farm  land  on  a  private 
right  of  way  north  of  the  present  Atlantic  Avenue.  After  the  stop  at  the  Flat- 
bush  Depot,  the  first  important  settlement  was  that  at  Bedford,  now  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Franklin  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street.  The  next  important  place  was 
East  New  York,  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  New  Lots,  where  was  located 
Howard’s  Half  Way  House,  so  named  because  it  was  half  way  between  Brooklyn 
and  Jamaica. 

On  July  27,  1844,  the  first  train  was  run  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport.  Many 
officials  of  the  railroad,  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  of  the  Union 
Ferry  Company,  and  many  other  dignitaries  rode  on  the  first  train,  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  first  “all-rail”  line  to  Boston.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
management  to  connect  at  Greenport  with  a  line  of  boats  which  would  take  the 
passengers  to  the  terminus  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  at  Stonington,  and  that 
railroad  would  take  them  to  Boston  by  way  of  Providence.  Commodore  Van¬ 
derbilt’s  time  of  sixteen  hours  to  Boston  on  his  Sound  steamers  was  cut  in  half, 
the  trip  now  being  made  in  eight  hours.  Competent  engineers  assured  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  management  that  no  straight  and  feasible  road  could  be  built 
along  the  rocky  shores  of  Connecticut  down  to  New  York.  At  this  time  the 
railroad  bought  twelve  of  the  most  modern  engines  for  its  Boston  traffic. 

For  several  years  the  Long  Island  Railroad  enjoyed  the  height  of  this  Boston 
traffic.  It  carried  the  mails  and  many  passengers.  The  road,  under  George  B. 
Fisk,  the  President,  seemed  to  be  prospering  greatly.  Before  the  road  was  built 
the  farmers  had  been  loath  to  give  the  road  a  right  of  way,  thinking  that  the 
company  was  attempting  to  wrest  part  of  their  barren  land  away  from  them  for 
a  mere  song.  But  when  they  actually  saw  the  trains  rushing  madly  through  the 
fields,  they  exclaimed  in  wonder,  “The  half  of  it  was  not  told.”  To  them  it 
seemed  that  the  trains  moved  so  rapidly  that  the  faces  of  the  passengers  in  the  car 
windows  as  they  rushed  by  could  not  be  distinguished  as  human,  celestial  or  divine, 
though  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  never  moved  faster  than  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour,  a  speed  which,  today,  is  considered  very  moderate  indeed. 

There  was  much  excitement  at  first  due  to  the  forest  fires  set  by  sparks  from 
the  locomotives.  The  'engines  of  that  day  were  wood  burners,  which  gave  off  a 
shower  of  sparks  as  they  shot  through  the  country.  When  the  season  was  dry, 
very  often  entire  townships  would  be  ravaged  by  an  immense  fire,  which  would 
destroy  all  the  timber  in  an  area  of  many  square  miles.  As  the  cutting  of  timber 
was  often  the  only  means  the  people  in  those  parts  had  of  existing,  there  were 
many  threats  to  tear  up  the  rails  and  wreck  the  trains.  But  the  wiser  heads  of 
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the  communities  pointed  out  that  they  would  only  be  endangering  the  lives  of 
innocent  passengers  thereby,  so  that  none  of  these  threats  were  actually  carried 
out.  At  first  the  railroad  ran  trains  on  Sunday,  which  also  displeased  the  pious 
people  of  Long  Island.  But  when  the  Boston  service  was  inaugurated  in  1844,  not 
a  wheel  on  the  entire  road  turned  on  the  Sabbath,  which  won  the  favor  of  many. 


The  stations  at  this  time  were : 

Miles  from 
Brooklyn 

Brooklyn . — 

Bedford  .  2.5 

East  New  York  .  5 

Union  Course .  7.5 

Jamaica  .  11 

Brushville  (now  Queens)  .  14 

Hempstead  Branch  (now  Mineola)  .  18 

Carl  Place .  20 

Hicksville .  26 

Farmingdale .  31 

Deer  Park .  37 

Suffolk  Station .  44 

Medford  Station  .  55 

St.  George’s  Manor  (now  Manorville)  .  67 

Riverhead  .  74 

Mattituck .  84 

Southold  .  91 

Greenport . 95 


In  1849  the  railroad  owned  fifteen  locomotives  and  twenty-two  passenger 
coaches.  There  were  twelve  mail  and  baggage  cars  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  freight  cars.  At  this  time  the  trip  from  Greenport  to  Brooklyn  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Boston  train  in  three  and  one-quarter  hours  daily,  making  but  two 
stops,  to  replenish  fuel  and  water.  One  of  these  stops  was  at  St.  George’s  Manor, 
the  other  at  Farmingdale.  Five  trains  were  run  each  way  daily,  one  a  through 
passenger  and  one  through  freight.  One  was  turned  back  at  Yaphank,  another 
at  Farmingdale.  Another  train  ran  only  to  Jamaica,  and  stopped  at  any  place 
on  the  way  to  receive  or  discharge  passengers.  The  tare  from  Brooklyn  to  Green¬ 
port  was  $1.75  on  the  accommodation  train  and  $2.00  on  the  Boston  express. 

After  one  passed  East  New  York,  the  train  went  along  the  plains  until  it 
reached  Union  Course.  Here  was  located  the  famous  race  course.  Farms  lined 
the  road  on  either  side  to  Jamaica.  The  next  stop  after  Jamaica  was  the  little 
hamlet  of  Brushville,  the  present  Village  of  Queens.  The  train  then  passed  through 
the  midst  of  Hempstead  plains,  where  could  be  seen  numerous  sh'eep  and  cattle 
grazing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  the  hills  on  the  north  shore  looming 
up  in  the  distance.  A  stop  was  made  at  Hempstead  Branch,  the  present  site  of 
Mineola,  where  passengers  for  Hempstead  boarded  the  train  that  took  them  to 
that  important  village.  Carl  Place  was  the  next  stop.  It  is  the  present  site  of 
Mineola  Park,  though  the  station  there,  once  abandoned,  was  restored  in  1922. 

The  train  then  proceeded  to  Hicksville,  for  several  years  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  line.  The  line  then  went  southeastward  to  avoid  the  hills,  stopping  at 
Farmingdale.  The  line  was  then  laid  out,  almost  as  straight  as  the  crow  flies, 
through  Hard  Scrabble  or  the  Bushy  Plains.  The  line  soon  entered  the  woods, 
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which,  however,  had  been  burnt  over  many  times  before  the  railroad  had  been 
there  very  long.  A  stop  was  made  at  Deer  Park,  mainly  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers  desiring  to  reach  Babylon,  a  few  miles  south.  The  next  stop  was  at 
Suffolk  Station,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  present  Brentwood. 

Dr.  Peck  of  Brooklyn  was  a  man  who  believed  implicitly  in  the  great  fertility 
of  the  so-called  “barren  plains”  of  Long  Island.  He  bought  much  of  the  land 
along  the  railroad  from  Suffolk  Station  out  as  far  as  Medford.  In  1848-49  he 
started  a  settlement  which  he  called  Lakeland.  An  agreement  with  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  through  its  President,  George  Fisk,  who  approved  of  Peck’s 
enterprise  and  aided  him  in  all  possible  ways,  was  made,  whereby  a  cut-rate  was 
allowed  the  settlers.  But  after  the  death  of  President  Fisk  and  the  failure  of 
the  road,  the  receivers  refused  to  live  up  to  the  agreement.  Dr.  Peck  sold  his 
holdings,  and  the  settlement  fell  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  men.  They  caused 
a  confusion  of  titles,  many  of  the  settlers  were  dispossessed,  and  the  progress  of 
Lakeland  was  checked.  It  became  known  as  Ronkonkoma  Station. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Medford,  then  at  a  slightly  later  date  at  Millville,  soon 
to  become  known  as  Yaphank.  The  next  stop  was  at  St.  George’s  Manor,  now 
known  as  Manorville,  but  previously  shortened  to  Manor,  where  fuel  and  water 
were  replenished.  This  was  a  very  small  place  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of 
forest.  A  stage  line  ran  north  from  here  to  Wading  River.  Stops  were  then 
made  at  Riverhead,  Mattituck,  the  old  and  prosperous  village  of  Southold,  and 
then  the  terminus  at  Greenport. 

By  1850  the  line,  which  competent  engineers  had  said  could  never  be  built 
was  actually  completed  along  the  shore  line  of  Connecticut.  This  opened  a  true 
all-rail  route  to  Boston.  At  the  same  instant  the  Long  Island  Railroad  lost  all 
its  Boston  business.  From  one  of  the  busiest  and  best  paying  roads  in  the  country, 
it  fell  at  once  to  a  position  of  comparative  insignificance,  with  very  little  traffic. 
All  the  traffic  that  it  did  have  was  between  the  small  towns  on  the  Island.  Of 
course,  the  railroad  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  management  from 
henceforth  had  but  one  object  in  view — namely,  to  build  up  the  traffic  on  the 
Island  by  building  up  the  towns.  In  Brooklyn  the  traffic  was  encouraging,  but 
elsewhere  it  was  scarcely  enough  to  keep  the  road  alive.  The  Long  Island’s  brief 
career  as  a  trunk  line  was  over. 

The  express  trains  carrying  the  Boston  traffic  stopped  only  at  the  regular 
stations.  But  the  local  traffic  along  Atlantic  Avenue  was  still  handled  by  small 
locomotives,  not  capable  of  making  over  twelve  miles  an  hour.  In  fact,  it  was 
said  that  an  active  man  or  boy  could  keept  abreast  of  the  trains  for  several  miles. 
After  the  trains  left  Flatbush  Depot  they  would  stop  at  almost  every  intersecting 
highway,  but  the  high  platforms  of  the  cars  made  entrance  and  exit  difficult,  which 
prevented  the  road  from  being  of  much  use.  And  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  with 
no  competition  to  fear,  did  not  possess  the  best  of  equipment.  This  condition  of 
affairs  existed  until  the  abolishment  of  the  steam  service  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  in 
1860. 

The  permission  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  had  been  grudgingly  given  to  the 
railroad  to  run  steam  locomotives  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  By  1855  op¬ 
position  to  the  continued  use  of  steam  power  crystalized,  and  many  complaints 
were  made  to  the  Mayor  and  other  officials.  Finally  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
was  compelled  to  abandon  its  service  into  Brooklyn.  The  Brooklyn  &  Jamaica 
Railroad  surrendered  its  right  to  a  private  right-of-way  through  the  farm  land, 
and  laid  its  rails  in  the  middle  of  Atlantic  Avenue.  Street  cars  were  run  from 
East  New  York  to  South  Ferry,  pulled  by  horses.  The  last  train  ran  through 
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the  Brooklyn  tunnel  on  September  30,  1861.  The  tunnel  was  abandoned  and  the 
entrance  walled  up  that  fall.  From  East  New  York  to  Jamaica  steam  trains 
were  run  by  the  railroad,  but  it  was  an  unimportant  branch. 

The  interests  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  had  been  safeguarded  by  the 
building  of  another  line  by  the  New  York  &  Jamaica  Railroad  from  Jamaica  to 
Hunter’s  Point  (now  Long  Island  City).  This  meant  that  the  railroad  was  de¬ 
prived  of  a  terminal  in  a  city  where  over  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Long 
Island  was  located  which  hurt  its  business  considerably.  But  from  1860  all  the 
principal  trains  of  the  railroad  were  operated  into  this  Hunter’s  Point  terminus, 
where  ferries  connected  for  34th  Street,  New  York. 

Branches  to  the  Main  Line — In  1838  a  branch  had  been  surveyed  from 
the  present  site  of  Mineola  to  the  large  and  important  village  of  Hemp¬ 
stead.  It  was  built  the  following  year.  It  ran  down  the  present  Main  Street 
to  a  terminus  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Centre  Streets,  the  station  building 
being  still  intact  on  the  southwest  corner.  The  track  was  extended  to  the 
foot  of  Main  Street  in  order  to  carry  lumber  to  the  yard  located  at  that 
point,  where  a  connection  was  made  with  the  South  Side  Railroad,  which 
built  into  Hempstead  from  the  south  in  1869.  These  trains  from  Mineola, 
or  “Hempstead  Branch,”  as  it  was  then  called,  were  pulled  by  a  dummy  engine, 
and  the  whole  train  was  familiarly  known  to  the  inhabitants  as  “The  Dummy.” 
A  messenger  ran  up  and  down  Main  Street  announcing  to  the  villagers  the  time 
of  departure  of  the  next  “Dummy.” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  the  now  extinct  dummy  engine.  This  engine 
much  res'embled  a  small  one-horse  street  car  in  external  appearance.  It  was  very 
short,  however,  usually  containing  but  four  windows  on  each  side.  Inside  was  a 
vertical  steam  boiler,  with  a  short  smokestack  extending  out  through  the  roof. 
It  had  but  four  wheels,  similar  in  size  and  arrangement  to  those  on  the  old-time 
single  truck  street  car,  which  were  driven  directly  by  a  piston  and  connecting  rod 
from  a  small  cylinder  located  very  near  to  the  front  wheel.  A  headlight  on  the 
front  platform  completed  the  equipment.  It  was  not  considered  objectionable 
to  run  them  through  city  streets,  probably  because  of  their  slow  speed,  and  since 
they  were  neither  large  nor  powerful,  the  comparative  absence  of  smoke  and 
cinders. 

When  the  Stewart  line  built  a  branch  from  its  main  line,  about  opposite 
Magnolia  Avenue  straight  down  to  Fulton  Street,  Hempstead,  that  trackage  being 
used  at  present  from  Meadow  Street  crossing  into  Hempstead,  the  old  Long- 
Island  Railroad  lost  even  more  of  the  business  to  Hempstead.  The  South  Side 
line,  from  the  south,  had  already  seriously  curtailed  the  traffic  on  the  older  line. 
The  first  train  to  Hempstead  on  the  Stewart  line  was  run  in  1871.  The  old  station 
on  Fulton  Avenue  was  only  torn  down  less  than  ten  years  ago,  to  make  way  for 
the  present  handsome  brick  structure. 

In  1876  the  owner  of  the  Stewart  line  became  President  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  To  effect  economies  by  eliminating  parallel  lines,  the  old  line  from 
Mineola  to  Hempstead  was  abandoned  south  of  Hempstead  Crossing  (Garden 
City),  and  the  trains  to  Hempstead  were  run  via  the  Stewart  line  into  Hempstead. 
A  connecting  curve  was  put  in  at  Hempstead  Crossing,  near  the  point  where  the 
old  Long  Island  Railroad  crossed  the  Stewart  line. 

The  Hicksville  &  Cold  Spring  Branch  Railroad  was  built  from  Hicksville  to 
Syosset  in  1854.  It  was  leased  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  sold  to  it  in 
1863.  Syosset  was  at  this  time  an  important  terminal,  and  people  came  from 
Huntington  and  Northport  in  their  carriages  down  to  Syosset  to  take  the  trains. 
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A  few  wealthy  members  of  the  Jones  family  of  Cold  Spring  Village,  undertook 
the  enterprise  of  grading  the  road  to  their  village,  which  they  did  in  1862.  This 
road  enters  Cold  Spring  along  the  west  side  of  the  stream  and  mill  ponds.  But 
after  the  line  had  been  graded  a  dispute  arose  between  the  members  of  the  Jones 
family  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  terminal. 
As  the  parties  could  not  agree,  the  railroad  finally  abandoned  the  idea  altogether, 
and  when  the  road  was  finally  extended  to  Northport  the  route  was  a  more  inland 
one,  leaving  Cold  Spring  to  the  north. 

In  1867  a  right-of-way  and  depot  site  in  Huntington  had  been  granted  by  the 
town  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  but  Oliver  Charlick  got  into  a  dispute  with 
certain  landholders,  and  with  characteristic  obstinacy,  refused  to  yield.  The 
road  fell  through,  the  more  liberal  terms  of  Northport  being  accepted.  The 
Long  Island  Railroad  extended  the  branch  to  Northport  Village,  leaving  Hunting- 
ton  Village  to  the  north,  in  April,  1868.  For  quite  a  few  years  there  was  no 
station  opposite  Cold  Spring,  the  passengers  from  that  village  being  obliged  to 
go  to  either  Syosset  or  Huntington.  This  aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  villagers 
to  a  great  extent.  Soon  after,  however,  a  station  called  “Cold  Spring  Harbor” 
was  established  at  the  small  settlement  of  Woodbury. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  stimulated  the  building  of  a  further  extension  by 
a  subsidiary  company,  the  Smithtown  &  Port  Jefferson  Railroad  Company,  in 
1870.  This  extension  left  the  old  line  at  Northport  Junction,  on  the  highlands 
back  of  Northport  Village,  and  continued  to  Port  Jefferson.  The  first  station, 
known  as  East  Northport,  soon  became  known  merely  as  Northport  Station,  the 
line  into  the  village  from  Northport  Junction  being  abandoned.  At  present  an 
electric  trolley  line  carries  passengers  from  this  station  into  the  Village  of  North- 
port.  St.  Johnland,  the  next  station,  started  as  an  Episcopalian  charitable  settle¬ 
ment.  It  is  now  known  as  Kings  Park.  The  line  then  passes  through  Smithtown, 
St.  James,  Stony  Brook  and  Setauket,  finally  arriving  at  Port  Jefferson.  Flower- 
field  is  a  recent  station,  where  is  located  one  of  the  nurseries  of  the  late  John 
Lewis  Childs. 

The  line  was  extended  through  to  Wading  River,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
in  1895,  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  North  Shore  Branch,  which  im¬ 
mediately  merged  the  Smithtown  &  Port  Jefferson  Railroad.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  North  Shore  Branch  has  been  recently  merged  with  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company. 

In  1865  the  Long  Island  Railroad  built  a  branch  from  Mineola  to  Locust 
Valley,  known  for  many  years  as  the  Locust  Valley  Branch.  The  right-of-way 
from  Mineola  to  Glen  Cove  was  obtained  very  cheaply  by  Stephen  Taber,  then 
a  director  of  the  company. 

The  entire  right-of-way  to  Glen  Cove  was  obtained  without  the  necessity 
of  instituting  condemnation  proceedings  or  appealing  to  the  courts.  In  1889  the 
Oyster  Bay  Extension  Railroad,  organized  in  1886,  continued  the  line  to  the 
Village  of  Oyster  Bay,  the  present  terminus  of  the  line,  and  after  which  the 
branch  has  been  named.  The  extension  was  immediately  merged  with  the  Long 
Island  Railroad. 

Oliver  Charlick,  the  successful  organizer  and  builder  of  the  Eighth  Avenue 
Railway  line  in  New  York  City,  became  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
in  1863.  When  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  about  to  buy  the  road,  the  owners 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  hamper  him,  by  allowing  the  road  to  fall  into 
disrepair  and  by  encumbering  it  with  leases  and  agreements.  When  he  took  hold 
of  the  road  it  was  in  a  dilapidated  and  dangerous  condition.  He  immediately 
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undertook  its  improvement.  All  the  additions  and  improvements  that  were  made 
between  1863  and  1875  were  due  solely  to  his  efforts.  In  1875  he  was  forced 
out  by  the  Havemeyer  interests. 

The  Flushing  Railroads — The  Flushing  Railroad  Company  in  1854  built 
from  Hunters  Point  to  Fushing.  The  East  River  terminal  was  in  a  lumber 
yard  south  of  the  present  Long  Island  Railroad  station.  From  this  terminal 
passengers  were  carried  to  Fulton  Fern*  by  a  ferry  line.  The  road  extended 
out  to  Penny  Bridge  along  the  banks  of  Newtown  Creek.  It  then  went  direct 
to  Winfield  and  through  West  Flushing  (now  Corona)  to  a  station  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Main  Street  station,  which  was  then  at  the  southern  edge 
of  the  village.  The  road  was  opened  June  26,  1854.  In  1857  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  was  sold  under  foreclosure  the  following  year.  In 
1859  Oliver  Charlick’s  New  York  Sc  Flushing  Railroad  Company  took  over 
the  road. 

In  1860  E.  B.  Litchfield  built  the  New  York  8c  Jamaica  Railroad  from 
Hunter’s  Point  (now  Long  Island  City)  through  Woodside  and  Winfield  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  crossing  the  line  of  the  New  York  8c  Flushing  Railroad  at  right  angles 
at  Winfield  Junction,  then  known  as  New  York  8c  Flushing  Junction.  This  road 
he  immediately  deeded  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company.  After  the  com¬ 
pany  was  finally  compelled  to  discontinue  operation  into  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
the  trains,  after  they  reached  Jamaica,  were  all  sent  over  the  New  York  8c  Jamaica 
Railroad  to  Hunter’s  Point. 

The  service  on  the  New  York  8c  Flushing  Railroad  was  supposed  to  be 
very  poor.  A  group  of  Flushing  citizens  started  the  construction  of  the  Flushing 
8c  Woodside  Railroad  in  1864,  for  the  Long  Island  Company,  from  Woodside  to 
Flushing,  Bridge  Street,  and  to  Whitestone.  When  the  line  was  about  half  com¬ 
pleted  the  New  York  8c  Flushing  Railroad  sold  out  to  the  Long  Island  and  work 
on  the  Woodside  route  was  left  uncompleted.  The  New  York  8c  Flushing  Rail¬ 
road  was  operated  as  a  branch,  from  Hunter’s  Point  to  Flushing. 

The  people  from  Flushing  believed  that  they  had  been  tricked  into  building 
the  Flushing  8c  Woodside  in  order  to  scare  the  management  of  the  New  York 
8c  Flushing  into  selling  out  to  the  Long  Island.  Accordingly  a  group  of  College 
Point  and  Whitestone  men,  among  whom  was  Conrad  Poppenhusen,  bought  out 
the  stock  of  the  old  Flushing  8c  Woodside  Railroad  and  completed  the  line  to 
Bridge  Street,  Flushing,  and  through  to  College  Point  and  Whitestone,  in  1868 
and  1869,  under  the  name  of  the  Flushing  8c  North  Side  Railroad  Company.  The 
line  was  extended  to  Whitestone  Landing  in  1883  by  the  Whitestone  8c  West¬ 
chester  Railroad  Company,  having  been  consolidated  with  the  Flushing,  North 
Shore  8c  Central  in  1874,  before  it  was  built. 

The  line  of  the  Flushing  8c  North  Side  had  its  terminal  north  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  terminal  at  Hunter’s  Point.  It  ran  just  north  of  that  railroad 
to  Woodside.  Here  it  turned  to  the  left,  passing  across  the  fields  through  the 
hamlet  of  Grinnell,  just  north  of  Corona,  and  across  Flushing  Creek  on  a  draw¬ 
bridge  to  Bridge  Street,  Flushing.  This  was  then  the  main  part  of  the  village, 
the  station  at  Main  Street  being  on  the  southern  edge.  The  line  then  went  to 
College  Point  and  Whitestone.  At  College  Point  the  President,  Conrad  Poppen¬ 
husen,  had  his  offices ;  the  engine  house  and  car  sheds  were  all  located  here.  It 
had  been  intended  originally  to  build  the  line  to  Roslyn,  but  that  was  never 
done.  The  line  was  opened  in  August,  1869. 

The  North  Side  line  was  well  equiped  and  new ;  its  service  was  excellent,  and 
drew  much  of  the  traffic  from  the  Long  Island.  Accordingly  the  Long  Island 
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Railroad  sold  out  that  part  of  tbe  old  New  York  &  Flushing  line  between  Winfield 
and  Flushing,  Main  Street,  to  the  Flushing  &  North  Side  Railroad,  in  1869. 
That  road  built  a  line  from  Woodside  to  Winfield  in  18/1-72,  just  east  of  the 
Long  Island,  so  that  trains  could  be  run  from  Hunter’s  Point  over  the  North 
Side  line  to  Flushing,  Main  Street.  In  1866  the  North  Shore  Railroad  had  ex¬ 
tended  the  line  from  Flushing,  Main  Street,  out  to  Great  Neck.  This  line  was 
operated  under  contract  by  the  New  York  &  Flushing  Railroad,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  that  road  through  the  different  ownerships.  It  became  part  of  the 
Flushing  &  North  Side  system  in  1869,  and  was  operated  by  it.  Just  west  of 
Flushing  Creek,  at  a  point  in  the  meadows  known  as  Whitestone  Junction,  a 
connection  was  made  from  the  old  line  from  Winfield  to  the  drawbridge  of  the 
Flushing  &  Woodside,  and  thence  to  College  Point  and  Whitestone. 

Poppenhusen,  under  the  name  of  the  Flushing  &  North  Side  Railroad,  had 
operated  trains  to  Flushing  over  the  Woodside  line  since  August,  1869,  and  over 
both  the  Woodside  and  Winfield  lines  since  1872.  The  old  New  York  &  Flushing 
line,  from  Winfield  to  Penny  Bridge  and  Hunter’s  Point,  was  maintained  intact 
as  the  property  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  although  not  used  by  it. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad,  seeing  that  it  had  lost  some  profitable  business 
to  Flushing,  built  the  Newtown  &  Flushing  Railroad,  from  Winfield  to  Flushing. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1871,  and  opened  May,  1874.  It  left  the  line  of  the  New 
York  &  Jamaica  Railroad  a  short  distance  south  of  Winfield,  or  New  York  & 
Flushing  Junction,  and  ran  east  through  the  main  part  of  the  Village  of  Newtown, 
just  north  of  the  intersection  of  Grand  Street  and  Hoffman  Boulevard.  It  then 
ran  east  along  the  north  bank  of  Horse  Brook  through  to  Corona  Park,  then 
northeast  along  Flushing  Creek,  across  that  creek  and  into  Flushing.  Its  station 
is  still  standing  on  Jaggar  Avenue,  just  south  of  Bradford  Avenue,  this  station, 
therefore,  being  but  a  block  south  of  the  Main  Street  Station  on  the  North  Side 
line.  This  line  cut  into  the  business  of  the  North  Side  line  at  its  most  vital  point. 
It  was  known  as  the  “White  Line,”  because  its  cars  were  painted  white.  The 
competition  of  this  line  forced  Poppenhusen  to  lower  his  rates  to  fifteen  cents  a 
round  trip  from  Flushing  to  Hunter’s  Point  in  order  to  compete  with  the  rate  of 
the  “White  Line,”  which  had  been  established  at  that  figure  in  the  fall  of  1874. 
These  rates  were  ruinously  low,  and  cut  seriously  into  the  revenues  of  the  North 
Side  line. 

In  the  year  1869  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  famous  New  York  merchant,  bought 
from  the  town  of  Hempstead  7,000  acres  of  land  on  that  vast  level  tract  known 
as  Hempstead  Plains,  for  the  sum  of  $400,000.  This  money  was  known  as  the 
“Plains  Fund,”  and  was  used  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  of  the  schools  by 
the  town.  In  the  midst  of  these  plains,  just  north  of  the  Village  of  Hempstead. 
Stewart  laid  out  Garden  City’,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  best  planned  and  most 
beautiful  places  in  America.  His  first  thought  was  for  railroad  facilities  for 
Garden  City7.  Accordingly  he  organized  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Long 
Island,  in  1871. 

The  route  of  this  road  left  the  North  Side  line  in  Flushing,  just  below 
Lawrence  Avenue,  ran  south  of  Flushing,  through  Rocky  Hill,  to  Creedmoor. 
This  cut  through  Rock}’  Hill  was  the  most  extensive  railroad  cut  on  Long  Island. 
From  Creedmoor  the  road  ran  across  Hempstead  Plains  to  Garden  City,  intersect¬ 
ing  the  line  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  at  Hinsdale,  or  Hinsdale  junction,  now 
known  as  Floral  Park.  Frcfm  Garden  City  the  line  was  continued  eastward, 
crossing  the  old  Hempstead  Branch  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  It  then  sent 
out  a  branch  down  to  Hempstead,  east  of  the  old  branch,  and  then  continued  out 
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to  Bethpage,  where  Stewart  had  started  an  immense  brick  works,  for  which  he 
wished  railroad  service.  This  extension  from  Garden  City  to  Bethpage  was 
completed  in  May,  1873,  when  the  service  was  started  with  three  trains  a  day. 
This  service  was  given  by  the  Flushing  &  North  Side  Railroad,  which  had  just 
leased  the  road  for  operation. 

The  traffic  was  very  light  on  the  “Stewart  Line,”  as  it  was  familiarly  known 
to  the  public,  and  it  did  not  pay.  It  proved  a  most  disastrous  venture  for  the 
North  Side  line,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  its  ruin  about  the  heads  of  the 

owners. 

The  owners  thought  that  extensions,  with  increased  facilities,  would  bring 
dividends.  Hence  they  built,  in  1873,  under  the  name  of  the  Central  Railroad 
Extension  Company,  an  extension  from  Bethpage  Junction  to  the  Fire  Island  dock 
in  Babylon.  This  line  crosses  the  South  Side  Railroad  between  Breslau  (now 
Lindenhurst)  and  Babylon,  at  a  point  known  as  Belmont  Junction.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  popularize  Fire  Island  Beach  as  a  resort,  and  attract  traffic  to  it. 
The  line  was  leased  to  the  Flushing  &  North  Side.  This  extension  allowed  trains 
to  be  run  from  Babylon  to  Hunter's  Point  via  Garden  City,  Creedmoor  and 
F.ushing.  and  was  a  more  direct  route  than  the  South  Side  line.  The  road  bed  was 
of  gravel  and  reputed  to  be  of  the  very  best,  so  that  the  fast  trains  were  routed 
over  it. 

The  South  Side  Lines — The  towns  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Island  had 
been  clamoring  for  railroad  sendee  for  some  time.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  drive  to  Long  Island  Railroad 
Stations  in  the  center  of  the  Island,  some  three  or  four  miles  north 
cf  them,  the  places  along  the  South  Shore  had  grown  steadily.  The 
attractions  of  the  many  miles  of  water  front  along  the  Great  South  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  drawn  many  lovers  of  fishing  and  boating  to  take  up 
their  residence  there.  But  the  management  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  refused 
to  listen  to  them.  Many  plans  were  made  for  branches  to  the  south  to  tap  the 
territory,  but  they  were  never  built.  The  people  were  still  compelled  to  drive 
to  the  Main  Line,  where  many  stations  were  regular  stopping  places  for  towns 
to  the  South  and  named  after  them. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  the  Main  Line,  where  it  passed  through  the  so- 
called  “barren  lands "  of  the  Island,  there  was  little  local  traffic,  but  the  people 
driving  up  from  the  South  made  them  scenes  of  great  activity,  where  now  it  is 
so  dull  and  lifeless.  This  is  one  probable  reason  why  President  Charlick  refused 
to  build  a  road  to  the  South,  because  he  realized  that  it  would  reduce  the  traffic 
on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  older  route  to  little  or  nothing. 

Until  the  establishment  of  the  station  at  West  Deer  Park  (now  Wyandanch) 
and  in  later  years  the  station  at  Pinelawn.  the  first  station  east  of  Farmingdale  was 
Deer  Park,  over  six  miles  east.  This  was  the  station  for  Babylon,  almost  four 
miles  to  the  south.  Four  miles  east  of  Deer  Park  was  Thompson  Station,  named 
after  a  place  two  miles  east  of  Babylon  on  the  south  shore.  In  1851,  one-half  mile 
to  the  east,  the  village  of  Modern  Times  was  started,  by  a  band  of  reformers 
who  desired  to  practice  certain  principles  of  social  freedom.  But  the  idea  soon 
became  impracticable  when  in  contact  with  the  outside  world  and  newcomers 
came  in  and  changed  the  entire  character  of  the  place.  In  1864,  by  vote  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  name  was  changed  to  Brentwood.  In  December,  1869,  Thompson 
Station  was  discontinued  and  the  station  established  at  Brentwood. 

Suffolk  Station,  one  of  the  first  stations  on  the  road,  was  a  stopping  place 
for  IsLip  to  the  south,  and  Smithtown  to  the  north.  It  later  became  known  as 
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North  Islip,  but  in  1873  the  station  was  moved  to  its  present  location  at  Central 
Islip.  Stations  existed  at  Ronkonkoma  and  Holbrook.  Holtsville  was  known  as 
Waverly  Station  for  many  years,  though  changed  to  the  present  name  after  1890. 
Medford,  another  of  the  first  stations,  was  the  stopping  place  for  Patchogue. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  farther  east  was  Bellport  Station,  named  after  Bellport 
on  the  south  shore.  This  stop  was  discontinued  after  the  building  of  the  railroad 
to  the  south.  The  next  stop  was  Yaphank,  first  known  as  Millville.  Then  came 
Manor,  now  Manorville.  The  present  station  at  Calverton  started  as  a  little 
siding  in  the  woods  for  the  loading  of  cordwood,  known  as  “Hulse’s  Turnout.” 
Later  it  became  a  flag  station  known  as  Baiting  Hollow  Station,  after  a  little 
community  to  the  north,  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  built.  After  1890  the 
present  name  came  into  use. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  communities  on  the  South 
Side  did  not  have  a  very  convenient  service,  their  railroad  stations  being,  in 
most  cases,  three  or  more  miles  north  of  the  town.  Despairing  of  any  chance  of 
obtaining  relief  from  the  Long  Island  Railroad  they  determined  to  build  a  line 
of  their  own.  This  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  the  South  Side  Railroad 
Company  of  Long  Island  in  1860,  which  was  destined  to  be  a  serious  competitor 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  After  many  plans  had  been  made,  the  line  was 
finally  given  out  to  contract  in  1866,  and  began  building  east  from  Jamaica.  By 
September,  1867,  it  had  reached  Rockville  (now  Rockville  Centre)  and  by  No¬ 
vember  it  had  reached  Babylon.  The  station  in  Jamaica  was  just  south  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Station,  being  located  at  Beaver  Street.  The  management 
of  the  South  Side  Railroad  wanted  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to  haul  its  trains 
from  Jamaica  to  Hunter’s  Point,  but  Oliver  Charlick  was  obdurate  as  usual,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  them,  even  after  they  had  urged  ever}'  consideration  upon 
him.  It  is  probable  that  he  expected  them  to  meet  with  financial  reverses  in  the 
future,  at  which  time  he  could  make  better  terms  with  them.  This  compelled^ 
the  new  road  to  build  its  own  line  to  Brooklyn  through  Bushwick  to  the  Brooklyn 
waterfront,  which  it  started  in  1867.  The  line  ran  just  south  of  the  Long  Island 
for  over  a  mile  west,  then  crossed  and  went  through  Richmond  Hill,  Glendale 
and  Fresh  Pond  to  Bushwick,  being  the  present  Montauk  Division  trackage  to 
that  place.  The  right-of-way  to  Hunter’s  Point  could  not  be  obtained,  so  that 
the  railroad  had  to  be  content  with  the  terminal  at  Bushwick.  Horses  pulled 
the  trains  from  Bushwick  Station  at  Montrose  and  Bushwick  Avenues  through 
Boerum  Street,  Broadway,  and  South  Eighth  Street  to  the  South  Side  Railroad 
Terminal  and  the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  South  Eighth  Street  on  the  East  River.  In 
1869,  permission  was  obtained  to  pull  the  trains  from  Bushwick  Station  to  the 
ferry  by  means  of  an  improved  steam  dummy  engine.  The  line  from  Jamaica 
to  Babylon  was  opened  in  October,  1867 ;  east  to  Patchogue  and  to  the  western 
terminus  on  East  River  by  July,  1868. 

In  1868  parties  interested  in  the  South  Side  Railroad  incorporated  the  Far 
Rockaway  Branch  Railroad  Company  of  Queens  County,  New  York,  and  built 
from  Valley  Stream  to  a  point  west  of  the  Village  of  Far  Rockaway.  During  a 
severe  winter  a  great  change  in  the  shore  line  occurred  after  a  big  storm,  a  beach 
being  formed  some  distance  out  at  sea,  so  that  there  was  quite  a  large  sheet  of 
water  between  the  railroad  terminal  at  Far  Rockaway  and  the  shore  line.  The 
Rockaway  Railway  Company  was  then  organized  in  1871  and  the  following  year 
built  its  line  westerly  and  parallel  to  the  beach  for  about  four  miles  to  the  Seaside 
House  at  Rockaway  Beach.  As  soon  as  these  lines  were  built  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  over  by  the  South  Side  Railroad.  But  little  of  their  trackage  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  present  lines. 
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In  1869  The  Hempstead  and  Rockaway  Railroad  Company  was  built  from 
Valley  Stream  to  Hempstead.  It  left  Valley  Stream  a  little  more  to  the  west 
than  the  present  West  Hempstead  Branch,  and  headed  almost  due  north  to  the 
little  farming  community  of  Bridgeport. 

The  line  then  curved  over  to  the  eastward,  crossing  Hempstead  Avenue  and 
John  Street,  where  was  located  Norwood  Depot.  It  then  crossed  the  Pine  Stream 
on  an  embankment  still  to  be  seen  some  ten  feet  south  of  the  concrete  highway 
bridge.  It  then  crossed  the  fields  to  the  present  intersection  of  Oak  Street  and 
Woodfield  Road.  At  this  point  was  located  Woodfield  Depot.  The  road  then 
crossed  Schodack  Brook  on  an  embankment  still  to  be  seen,  and  headed  straight 
through  the  woods  to  Hempstead.  The  old  right-of-way  is  still  clearly  visible 
through  the  Parson  Woods  southwest  of  Hempstead  village.  It  crossed  Rock¬ 
away  Brook  on  an  embankment  and  went  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Horse  Brook 
to  a  terminal  on  Greenwich  Street,  just  south  of  Front  Street,  in  the  Village  of 
Hempstead.  Just  before  crossing  the  lane  known  as  Little  Main  Street  it  sent 
out  a  spur  across  the  brook  to  the  Snediker  Lumber  Yard,  located  at  that  point. 
It  took  much  of  the  business  away  from  the  old  Long  Island  Railroad,  entering 
Hempstead  from  the  north,  until,  it  in  turn,  was  superseded  by  the  Stewart  line. 

In  1870  The  New  York  and  Hempstead  Plains  Railroad  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad  from  Bay  Ridge  to  Hempstead 
Plains,  with  Vandewater  Smith,  of  Hempstead,  as  President.  The  following 
year  it  was  consolidated  with  The  Hempstead  and  Rockaway  Railroad  Company 
to  form  the  New  York  and  Hempstead  Railroad  Company.  The  line  from  Valley 
Stream  was  operated  from  the  time  of  its  construction  by  the  South  Side  Rail¬ 
road  under  lease.  The  line  from  Hempstead  to  the  easterly  end  of  the  Plains  at 
Wantagh  was  graded,  but  the  rails  were  never  laid. 

This  railroad  seems  to  have  been  particularly  unfortunate  in  respect  to  ac¬ 
cidents.  The  Terminal  at  Hempstead  consisted  of  a  large  shed,  into  which  the 
trains  were  run  and  alongside  the  track  was  a  driveway  for  vehicles.  One  day 
the  engine  “W.  L.  Wood,”  standing  in  this  station,  blew  up,  but  no  one  was 
injured.  But  on  February  3,  1875,  a  serious  accident  occurred  in  which  four  people 
were  killed.  There  was  quite  a  heavy  storm  that  day  which  covered  the  tracks  in 
many  places  with  water.  The  engine  pulling  a  single  car  ran  from  Valley  Stream 
to  Hempstead.  It  was  found  that  the  switches  in  Hempstead  were  flooded,  so  that 
the  train  was  backed  out  to  run  it  back  to  Valley  Stream.  It  was  going  about 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  carrying  officials  of  the  road,  who  were  inspecting  the  track. 
Schodack  Brook  was  carried  under  an  embankment  by  means  of  three  culverts 
which  were  incapable  of  carrying  off  the  increased  volume  of  water.  The  water 
had  undermined  this  embankment,  but  the  tracks  were  held  up  by  the  frozen 
ground.  The  light  wooden  coach  cleared  the  dangerous  spot,  but  the  'engine 
broke  through,  and  turned  the  coach  upside  down.  Engineer  James  Scott,  of 
Hempstead,  Brakeman  Carman,  and  two  other  officials  were  killed  in  this  accident, 
which  was  known  as  the  “Southern  Railroad  Disaster”  at  Woodfield,  L.  I.  The 
engine  in  this  disaster  was  almost  completely  wrecked  by  an  explosion  of  the 
boiler.  It  was  one  of  those  old  engines  with  the  water  tank  built  around  the 
boiler,  and  a  large  flywheel  on  the  side. 

In  November,  1874,  the  New  York  and  Hempstead  Railroad  was  foreclosed 
and,  in  July,  1875,  The  Southern  Hempstead  Branch  Railroad  Company  was 
formed  to  take  over  the  road.  After  the  big  accident  only  a  single  train  a  day 
was  run  over  the  road,  and  in  May,  1879,  the  last  train  was  run,  Receiver  Sharp 
having  decided  that  it  was  unprofitable,  as  the  two  roads  entering  Hempstead 
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from  the  north  were  sufficient  to  carry  the  traffic.  The  rails  were  in  place  for 
many  years  afterwards,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  opening  the  line  again. 
But  these  hopes  were  never  to  be  realized,  for  when  this  section  was  again  served 
by  a  railroad,  a  somewhat  different  route  was  chosen.  It  remains  today  as  an 
abandoned  line,  the  bondholders  having  never  been  able  to  dispose  of  it.  It  may 
still  be  traced  by  the  embankments  and  cuts,  with  ties  and  timbers  still  in  place 
in  many  portions. 

The  original  South  Side  Railroad  had  no  freight  terminal  on  the  East  River 
and  was  dissatisfied  with  running  through  the  streets  of  Brooklyn  by  dummy 
engines.  Accordingly,  it  organized  the  Hunter’s  Point  and  South  Side  Railroad 
Company  in  1870,  which,  two  years  later,  built  from  Bushwick  Junction  along 
Newton  Creek  to  a  junction  with  the  old  New  York  and  Flushing  Line,  near 
Penny  Bridge,  and  thence  over  that  line  to  the  old  terminal  in  the  lumber  yard 
south  of  the  Long  Island  terminal.  The  South  Side  Railroad  bought  the  stock  of 
the  New  York  and  Flushing  (though  the  two  lines  were  never  fully  consolidated) 
and  then  bought  the  Hunter’s  Point  and  South  Side  Railroad,  which  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  it  in  1872.  This  connection  was  used  only  for  freight.  It  is  the 
present  Montauk  Division  trackage  from  Bushwick  Junction  to  Long  Island  City. 
The  first  freight  terminal  of  the  South  Side  Railroad  was  located  on  the  point  of 
land  at  Linden  Hill,  between  Maspeth  and  Newtown  Creeks,  known  as  Furman’s 
Island.  In  1874,  when  Poppenhusen  became  President  of  the  South  Side  Lines, 
the  operation  of  dummy  engines  from  Bushwick  through  the  streets  of  Brooklyn 
was  discontinued  and  trains  were  run  over  the  Hunter’s  Point  and  South  Side 
to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  terminal  at  Long  Island  City. 

Oliver  Charlick,  the  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  probably  wishing 
to  forestall  any  attempt  of  the  South  Side  Railroad  to  extend  its  line  east  from 
Patchogue,  built  the  Sag  Harbor  Branch  in  1870.  This  Branch  insured  his  ob¬ 
taining  all  of  the  traffic  of  the  east  end  of  the  Island  for  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road.  This  Branch  left  the  Main  Line  at  Manor  and  went  south  to  Moriches 
Station  (now  Eastport)  and  thence  east  to  the  Hamptons  and  Sag  Harbor;  when 
built  there  were  no  stations  between  Good  Ground  and  Southampton,  nor  was 
there  a  stop  at  Watermill,  and  Quogue  Station  was  over  a  mile  west  of  its  present 
location. 

The  first  line  to  Rockaway  was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that  constructed  by 
parties  interested  in  the  South  Side  Railroad,  and  subsequently  taken  over  by  that 
railroad.  The  lucrative  travel  to  these  popular  beaches  attracted  the  eye  of  Oliver 
Charlick,  the  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  he  decided  to  build  a 
branch  to  Rockaway  as  well.  In  1870  the  New  York  and  Rockaway  Railroad 
Company  was  organized.  The  line  was  constructed  in  1873  and  furnished  ad¬ 
ditional  competition  for  the  South  Side  Railroad.  It  left  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
at  a  place  about  a  mile  east  of  Jamaica,  which  was  called  Rockaway  Junction 
(now  Hillside).  It  ran  southeast  through  St.  Albans  and  crossed  the  South  Side 
main  line  at  a  point  south  of  Springfield,  known  as  Springfield  Junction.  From  here 
it  went  straight  across  the  meadows  to  Cedarhurst.  From  here  to  Far  Rockaway 
it  ran  just  north  of  the  South  Side  Branch,  until  just  north  of  Far  Rockaway 
Village,  where  it  crossed  the  South  Side  and  proceeded  to  a  more  convenient 
point  in  the  village.  This  property  was  leased  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  In 
1903  it  became  the  property  of  The  Jamaica  and  South  Shore  Railroad  Company, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Long  Inland  Railroad,  and  was  merged  by  it  in  1912. 

Unified  Control  of  Railroads  on  Long  Island — The  South  Side  Railroad 
had  competition  for  the  Babylon  and  Hempstead  business  with  the  North 
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Side  system,  and  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  for  the  Jamaica,  Hempstead  and 
Far  Rockaway  business.  Competition  at  these  vital  points  meant  ruinously  low 
rates  for  all  of  the  companies.  The  South  Side  Railroad  was  at  first  considered 
as  a  flourishing  suburban  line,  under  President  Charles  Fox.  But  as  the  compe¬ 
tition  developed,  the  road  got  into  difficulties.  In  September,  1873,  the  road  was 
put  under  the  management  of  President  George  Carman,  of  Patchogue,  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  road.  But  even  his  efficient  management  could  not 
stay  the  impending  disaster.  In  November  of  that  same  year  the  road  went  into 
the  hands  of  bondholders,  when  the  interest  was  not  paid.  The  road  was  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  loss  until  September,  1874,  when  it  was  sold  at  auction  to  Herman  and 
Alfred  Poppenhusen,  who  conveyed  it  to  The  Southern  Railroad  Company  of 
Long  Island,  which  had  been  organized  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
the  property  of  the  old  South  Side  Railroad.  As  the  Poppenhusens  also  owned 
the  North  Side  System,  this  put  the  North  Side  and  South  Side  systems  under  the 
same  management. 

The  North  Side  System  at  this  time  was  rather  large,  so  that  a  new  com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  in  1874,  which  consolidated  The  Flushing  and  North  Side 
Railroad  Company,  The  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Long  Island,  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Extension  Company,  The  Whitestone  and  Westchester  Railroad 
Company,  The  North  Shore  Railroad  Company,  and  two  railroads  known  as 
The  North  Shore  and  Port  Washington  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Roslyn  and 
Huntington  Railroad  Company,  which  were  extensions  that  were  never  built. 
The  routes  included  in  this  consolidation  were  the  line  from  Hunter’s  Point  to 
Winfield,  Flushing  and  Great  Neck,  the  route  from  Woodside  to  Flushing  and 
Whitestone,  and  the  route  from  Flushing  to  Hempstead,  Bethpage  and  Babylon. 

The  Southern  Railroad  Company  of  Long  Island  included  the  line  from 
South  Eighth  Street,  Brooklyn,  through  Bushwick  to  Jamaica  and  Patchogue, 
with  branches  from  Bushwick  Junction  to  Hunter’s  Point  and  from  Valley  Stream 
to  Rockaway  Beach.  It  also  operated  the  line  of  the  New  York  and  Hempstead 
Railroad  from  Valley  Stream  to  Hempstead.  A  few  changes  were  made  in  the 
system  at  this  time  in  order  to  eliminate  the  competing  lines  and  make  for 
economical  operation.  The  Central  Extension  from  Belmont  Junction  south 
to  the  Fire  Island  Dock  was  torn  up,  and  a  curve  put  in  connecting  with  the 
Southern  Railroad’s  tracks.  The  fast  trains  from  Babylon  and  Patchogue  were 
run  over  the  Central  Extension  to  Garden  City,  Flushing  and  Hunter’s  Point, 
as  this  line  had  a  better  roadbed  and  was  more  direct. 

In  April,  1875,  Henry  Havemeyer  beat  Oliver  Charlick  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  The  Havemeyer  interests  began  selling  out  to  the 
Poppenhusen  interests,  which  owned  the  North  and  South  Side  systems.  This 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  minority  stockholders,  who  made  vigorous  ob¬ 
jections,  but  to  no  avail.  Finally  Conrad  Poppenhusen,  the  wealthy  manufacturer 
of  College  Point,  and  owner  of  the  North  and  South  Side  systems,  became  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which  made  him  the  head  of  all  the  railroads 
on  Long  Island.  He  was  a  man  of  most  sanguine  temperament,  of  very  large 
means,  but  with  little  experience  in  railroad  matters.  For  several  years  he  was 
the  dominating  figure  in  railroad  affairs  on  Long  Island,  until  he  came  to  finan¬ 
cial  grief. 

Oliver  Charlick,  the  man  whom  Poppenhusen  forced  out  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  had  been  President  of  the  Company  for  twelve  years  longer  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Austin  Corbin  and  Ralph 
Peters,  longer  than  any  of  his  successors.  During  his  presidency,  many  ex- 
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tensions  had  been  built,  among  them  being  that  from  Syosset  to  Port  Jefferson, 
the  branch  from  Mineola  to  Locust  Valley,  the  “White  Line”  from  Winfield  to 
Flushing,  the  Sag  Harbor  branch  from  Manor  to  Sag  Harbor,  and  the  branch  to 
Far  Rockaway.  Charlick  was  always  a  hard  man  in  his  bargains.  If  a  man 
with  a  more  liberal  policy  had  been  in  charge  of  the  railroad  at  this  time,  it  is 
incalculable  what  benefits  might  have  been  derived.  The  mass  of  competing  lines 
would  probably  never  have  come  into  existence,  nor  the  final  ruin  of  them  all 
come  about. 

Poppenhusen  in  Control — With  the  accession  of  Conrad  Poppenhusen  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
island,  since  the  building  of  the  Flushing  Railroad  in  1854,  had  all  the  railroad 
lines  been  under  one  head. 

The  old  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  was  made  the  backbone  of  a  new 
and  unified  system.  Trains  on  the  “White  Line”  from  Winfield  to  Flushing 
were  discontinued.  The  north  side  terminal  at  Hunter’s  Point  was  used  for  freight 
only,  in  which  use  it  continues  to  this  day,  and  the  north  side  trains  ran  into  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  terminal.  The  south  side  trains  were  also  run  into  this 
terminal,  the  operation  of  dummy  engines  through  the  streets  of  Brooklyn  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  and  the  line  from  Bushwick  to  Bushwick  Junction  becoming  a 
branch. 

By  the  construction  of  a  curve  at  Springfield  Junction,  arrangements  were 
maue  to  run  the  south  side  trains  over  the  New  York  &  Rockaway  to  Rockaway 
Junction  and  Jamaica.  The  New  York  &  Rockaway  across  the  meadows  to 
Cedarhurst  was  abandoned  and  destroyed.  The  old  line  of  the  South  Side  Rail¬ 
road  to  Beaver  Street,  Jamaica,  was  but  little  used.  The  old  branch  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  from  Hempstead  to  Hempstead  Crossing  was  also  aban¬ 
doned.  A  curve  at  Hinsdale  permitted  trains  to  be  run  from  Jamaica  over  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  and  from  Hinsdale  to  Hempstead  over  the  Stewart  line. 
When  this  curve  was  built  the  Stewart  line  -was  rebuilt  for  about  a  mile  east  of 
Hinsdale  some  few  hundred  feet  south  of  the  old  line.  The  embankment  may 
be  seen  to  this  day  just  north  of  the  tracks  between  Floral  Park  and  Stewart 
Manor.  These  arrangements  eliminated  stations  in  Hempstead,  Flushing  and 
Jamaica  that  were  not  needed  at  that  time. 

Receivership  Marks  End  of  Poppenhusen  Regime — The  Flushing,  North 
Shore  &  Central  Railroad  was  leased  by  Poppenhusen  to  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  in  1876,  as  was  the  Southern  Railroad  Company  of  Long  Island.  The 
operation  of  the  unified  system  under  the  Poppenhusens  continued  for  eighteen 
months.  But  the  railroad  was  embarrassed  by  heavy  fixed  charges,  in  the  form 
of  rentals  to  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  a  rapidly  accumulating  floating  debt, 
which  it  could  not  stand.  Poppenhusen  was  forced  to  borrow  large  sums  from 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

In  October,  1877,  Colonel  Thomas  R.  Sharp  was  elected  president  of  the 
railroad  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Supreme  Court  appointed  him  its  receiver. 
Poppenhusen’s  inexperience  in  railroad  matters  had  cost  him  his  fortune,  for  the 
business  did  not  warrant  the  facilities  offered.  The  disruption  of  the  system 
proceeded  at  once. 

The  New  York,  Woodhaven  and  Rockaway  Railroad  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1877  to  build  from  Long  Island  City  to  Rockaway  Beach.  Insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties,  however,  were  encountered  in  building  the  line  from 
Glendale  to  the  East  River.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1880,  the  company  con- 
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tracted  with  Receiver  Sharp  whereby  the  Long  Island  R.  R.  was  to  haul  its  trains 
from  Long  Island  City  to  Glendale,  whence  the  line  was  to  be  built  south  to 
Rockaway  Beach.  Terminal  facilities  were  to  be  extended  to  the  company  in 
Long  Island  City,  Bushwick  and  Flatbush  Avenues,  Brooklyn.  The  line  from 
Glendale  Junction  to  Rockaway  Park  was  completed  in  1880  and  operation  com¬ 
menced  in  August  of  that  year. 

The  New  York,  Woodhaven  &  Rockaway  Railroad  Company  also  agreed  to 
furnish  Receiver  Sharp  with  sufficient  funds  to  build  a  second  track  from  Glen¬ 
dale  Junction  to  Long  Island  City,  in  exchange  for  the  terminal  facilities  given, 
which  was  done  in  1880.  The  line  ran  for  four  and  a  half  miles  across  Jamaica 
Bay  on  a  trestle  of  wooden  piles.  This  Jamaica  Bay  trestle  was  the  longest  of 
its  kind  on  Long  Island,  and  the  four-mile  trip  across  the  water  was  a  pleasing 
novelty  to  the  passengers.  The  cars  operated  on  the  road  were  modeled  after 
the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated  cars  and  reputed  to  be  of  the  best. 

The  New  York,  Woodhaven  &  Rockaway  Railroad  Company  operated  trains 
from  Long  Island  City,  Bushwick  and  Brooklyn  to  Rockaway  Park  and  to 
Far  Rockaway,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  surrendering  the  entire  Rockaway 
business  to  it.  In  1887,  the  company  got  into  financial  difficulties  and  was  sold 
under  foreclosure  to  Austin  Corbin,  then  president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
He  conveyed  it  to  the  New  York  &  Rockaway  Beach  Railway  Company,  which 
was  organized  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  leased  to  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  for  operation.  In  1886,  there  was  also  a  readjustment  of  the  tracks  of 
the  two  companies  between  Far  Rockaway  and  Rockaway  Park  whereby  the 
New  York,  Woodhaven  &  Rockaway  Railroad  Company’s  tracks  between  Ham- 
mels  and  a  point  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east,  near  Arverne,  were  used,  and 
from  here  to  Far  Rockaway  the  Long  Island  Railroad  tracks  were  used.  The 
entire  route  was  double  track  when  built  in  1880. 

In  May,  1879,  the  operation  of  the  South  Hempstead  branch  from  Valle) 
Stream  to  Hempstead  was  abandoned  and  also  the  operation  of  the  Central 
Road  from  Hunter’s  Point  to  Hinsdale  and  east  was  abandoned,  the  last  train 
having  passed  over  these  roads  about  the  first  of  the  month.  Later  in  1879  the 
Central  Railroad  from  Flushing  to  Creedmoor  was  torn  up  entirely. 

In  June,  1879,  the  Southern  Railroad  Company  of  Long  Island  was  sold 
under  a  mortgage  foreclosure  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Brooklyn  &  Montauk  Railroad  Company,  which  had  been  organized 
for  that  purpose.  The  lines  were  immediately  leased  to  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road.  The  Far  Rockaway  Branch  Railroad  Company  was  not  included  in  the 
original  mortgage  foreclosure,  but  in  1882  that  branch  was  also  foreclosed  nd 
promptly  turned  over  to  the  Brooklyn  &  Montauk  Railroad  Company.  The  South 
Flempstead  branch  was  also  foreclosed,  but  it  was  never  disposed  of,  and  has 
been  abandoned  ever  since  1879. 

At  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Central  Railroad,  the  line  of  the 
Flushing  &  Woodside  Railroad  from  Woodside  to  Flushing  Bridge  Street  was 
also  abandoned.  The  trains  were  all  run  from  Winfield  to  Whitestone  junction, 
whence  they  went  across  the  meadows  to  Bridge  Street,  Flushing,  and  to  White- 
stone,  or  proceeded  to  Main  Street,  Flushing,  and  to  Great  Neck. 

In  September,  1880,  Thomas  Messinger  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Flushing  &  North  Side  Railroad,  on  which  the  bondholders  were  beginning  to 
foreclose  the  mortgages.  In  December  of  that  year,  the  road  was  sold  at  auction 
to  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  In  April,  1881,  the  road  was  sold  to  the  Long  Island 
City  &  Flushing  Railroad  Company,  which  was  organized  for  that  purpose.  In 
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October,  1881,  the  North  Shore  Railroad  Company  was  sold  at  auction  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  bondholders.  In  April,  1882,  the  property  was  conveyed  to  Austin 
Corbin.  The  road  had  been  abandoned  from  Flushing  to  Great  Neck  in  August, 
1881,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  refusing  to  operate  it  as  being  unsafe. 
When  sold  to  Austin  Corbin  in  1882,  operation  was  resumed.  In  October,  1884, 
the  road  was  sold  to  the  Long  Island  City  &  Flushing  Railroad  Company.  This 
road,  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  was  leased  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company.  The  Long  Island  City  &  Flushing  Railroad  Company  also  acquired  the 
Whitestone  &  Westchester  Railroad  Company  in  1887,  on  which  a  mortgage  had 
been  foreclosed  in  1886. 

The  Creedmoor  branch,  from  Hinsdale  to  Creedmoor,  was  sold  to  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  Company  in  1870  by  the  parties  who  had  just  foreclosed  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  it.  The  right-of-way  from  Creedmoor  to  Flushing  has  passed  through 
various  hands  to  the  Stuyvesant  Real  Estate  Company,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad.  A  mortgage  on  the  Central  Railroad  Extension  Com¬ 
pany  was  foreclosed  in  1881  and  the  following  year  it  was  acquired  by  the  Long 
Island  Railroad.  The  portion  of  the  Central  Railroad  from  Hinsdale  to  Beth- 
page  and  from  Garden  City  to  Hempstead  was  bought  from  the  heirs  of  A.  T. 
Stewart  in  1892.  These  lines  had  previously  been  operated  under  lease  from  the 
“Stewart  Railroad,”  owned  by  the  Stewart  heirs. 

Austin  Corbin  Gains  Control — In  December,  1880,  Drexel,  Morgan  & 
Co.  sold  their  interest  in  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to  Austin  Corbin  and  a  syndi¬ 
cate  of  Boston  and  London  capitalists.  The  Englishmen  were  to  build  a  series 
of  large  resort  hotels  on  Long  Island,  to  which  tin  railroad  was  to  extend  its 
service.  The  following  January  Sharp  resigned  as  receiver  and  Austin  Corbin 
was  appointed  as  receiver  in  his  place  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  had  been  elected 
the  president  of  the  railroad  in  December,  1880.  By  October,  1881,  the  railroad 
was  returned  to  its  directors  under  Austin  Corbin  as  president. 

The  Manhattan  Beach  Lines — The  start  of  the  line  to  Manhattan  Beach 
was  made  when  the  Glenda^  and  East  River  Railroad  Company,  chartered  in 
1874,  constructed  its  line  in  1877.  As  this  line  is  now  abandoned,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  trace  its  route.  The  Greenpoint  terminus  was  on  the  East  River  be¬ 
tween  Oak  and  Calyer  Streets.  It  went  down  West  Street  past  Quay  Street  to 
North  Fifteenth  Street,  and  down  that  street  to  a  station  at  “Fifth  Street”  (now 
Driggs  Avenue),  curved  through  McCarren  Park  to  Graham  Avenue,  and  ran 
down  Richardson  Street  with  a  station  at  “Humboldt  Street.”  The  line  then  went 
between  Richardson  and  Frost  Streets  to  Vanderveer  A\enue,  then  curved  and 
headed  straight  for  the  crossing  over  the  South  Side  Railroad  at  Montrose  and 
Carick  Avenues.  There  were  stations  at  “Grand  Street”  and  at  “South  Side 
Crossing.”  From  here  the  line  was  continued  to  Flushing  Avenue  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  Street.  It  was  the  original  intention  to  construct  the  road  to  Glendale,  but 
the  road  was  terminated  at  this  point.  It  was  bought  by  The  New  York  and. 
Manhattan  Beach  Railway  Company  in  1876,  just  before  it  was  completed.  From 
this  point  to  East  New  York  the  line  was  continued  by  The  New  York  and 
Manhattan  Beach  Railway  Company  in  1877  over  an  unconstrurted  route  leased 
from  the  Brooklyn  and  Rockaway  Beach  Railroad.  This  is  now  known  as  the 
Evergreen  Branch  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  The  line  was  also  continued 
south  to  New  Lots  Road. 

The  New  York,  Bay  Ridge  and  Jamaica  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1875  to  build  from  Bay  Ridge  to  Jamaica.  The  line  had  been  built  about  two 
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miles  east  from  Bay  Ridge  when  the  company  got  into  financial  straits  and  was 
leased  to  The  New  York  and  Manhattan  Beach  Railway  Company  in  1878,  of 
which  Austin  Corbin  was  president.  He  continued  the  line  westward  to  New 
Lots  Road,  making  a  continuous  line  from  Greenpoint  through  East  New  York 
and  New  Lots  to  Bay  Ridge. 

From  a  point  almost  midway  on  this  line,  known  as  Manhattan  Beach  Junc¬ 
tion  or  Ocean  Avenue  Station,  the  line  was  continued  south  by  The  New  York  and 
Manhattan  Beach  Railway  Company  in  1877.  Stations  were  located  at  South 
Greenfield,  King’s  Highway  and  Siheepshead  Bay.  As  it  struck  the  Beach,  it 
curved  to  the  east,  running  back  of  the  Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  with  a  station 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  hotel  patrons.  The  next  stop  was  at  Manhattan 
Beach  Station,  and  finally  back  of  the  Oriental  Hotel. 

All  these  lines  when  first  built  were  narrow  gauge.  In  1878,  they  were  all 
double  tracked.  The  first  train  ran  from  Greenpoint  to  Manhattan  Beach  in  1878. 
A  ferry  ran  from  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  to  Greenpoint.  Another  line 
of  steamers  ran  from  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  to  Bay  Ridge.  From  here  the 
passengers  were  taken  by  rail,  through  Bath  Beach  Junction,  where  the  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Bath  Beach  and  Coney  Island  Railroad  from  Greenwood  to  Bath  Beach 
and  Coney  Island  was  crossed  (now  the  West  End  Line  of  the  B.  M.  T.)  through 
Parkville  Junction  on  the  Prospect  Park  and  Coney  Island,  then  to  Manhattan 
Beach  Junction  and  down  to  the  Beach. 

When  Austin  Corbin,  the  owner  of  the  Manhattan  Beach  lines,  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  he  built  The  Long  Island  City  and  Manhattan 
Beach  Railroad  from  Fresh  Pond  Junction  on  the  old  South  Side  Line  to  Cooper 
Street,  where  he  connected  with  the  Manhattan  Beach  Line  and  widened  the 
gauge  of  these  lines  to  standard  gauge.  This  connection  was  built  in  1883.  Trains 
were  then  run  from  Long  Island  City  over  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to  Fresh 
Pond  Junction,  and  down  to  Manhattan  Beach.  The  line  from  Greenpoint  to 
the  South  Side  crossing  was  abandoned  and  destroyed.  From  here  to  Cooper 
Street  it  has  remained  to  this  day  as  a  single  track  freight  branch  known  as  the 
Evergreen  Branch.  The  line  from  Bay  Ridge  to  Manhattan  Beach  Junction  was 
used  for  some  time  and  afterwards  abandoned  to  the  use  of  freight  alone.  The 
entire  system  was  consolidated  into  The  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
Beach  Railway  in  1885  and  leased  to  the  Long  Island  by  their  joint  owner  and 
president,  Austin  Corbin. 

The  Prospect  Park  and  Coney  Island  Railroad  Company  was  formed  in  1874 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  Park  Avenue  Railroad  Company  and  the  Greenwood 
and  Coney  Island  Railroad  Company,  which  roads  had  been  chartered  a  few 
years  before.  The  company  owned  many  street  car  lines  in  Brooklyn  which  con¬ 
nected  at  Ninth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street  for  the  steam  cars  to  Coney  Island. 
The  line  ran  down  what  is  now  known  as  Gravesend  Avenue.  The  leading  spirit 
in  this  company  was  Andrew  R.  Culver,  who  chartered  the  road.  It  was  famil¬ 
iarly  known  as  the  Culver  Line.  From  the  old  City  Line  to  Kensington  Junction, 
ran  the  Prospect  Park  and  South  Brooklyn  Railroad  Company,  leased  to  the 
Culver  Road  in  1889.  This  line,  and  the  Culver  Road  from  Kensington  Junction 
at  Cortelyou  Road  and  Gravesend  Avenue  south  to  Coney  Island  is  the  present 
Culver  Line  of  the  B.  M.  T.  The  New  York  and  Coney  Island  Railroad  from 
Coney  Island  to  the  Point  was  leased  to  the  Prospect  Park  and  Coney  Island 
Railroad  in  1879.  In  1893,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  bought  control  of  all  these 
lines.  In  1899,  it  leased  them  to  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Company  for 


(1)  Dr.  A.  Huebscher,  Swiss  Agricultural  Representative,  and  Col.  Kurt  Grunwald,  Western  Sugar  Beet  Expert, 
on  porch  of  Demonstration  Farm  Cottage  at  Riverhead  Fair.  (2)  Eureka  Field  Corn  grown  on  L.  I.  R.R. 
Demonstration  F'arm;  92  to  110  bushels  per  acre  harvested  on  Long  Island.  (3)  These  specimens  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Huebscher,  Maxim  Robinski  and  Grange  Master  Morgan  Topping,  the  Riverhead  Fair  Judges,  as  the 
perfect  type  of  Sugar  Beets.  (4)  Mrs.  Fullerton’s  prize-winning  fruit  basket.  (5)  Colonel  Grunwald  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Director  H.  B.  Fullerton,  in  conference  on  Sugar  Beet  Campaign  of  1923.  (6)  Some  prize  Sugar 
Beefs.  (7)  Demonstration  Farm’s  Junior  Home  Hamper,  showing  about  one-half  contents  of  original  small 
package  for  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  farm  products,  now  standard  in  orchard  and  other  sections  of  U.  S.  A. 
(8)  Onions  grown  on  Demonstration  Farm.  (9)  Sugar  Beets  and  Sugar  Beet  products  in  Demonstration  Farm 
Fair  Cottage  that  helped  win  first  prize  for  best  and  most  attractive  exhibit  at  Riverhead  Fair. 
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999  years.  About  1918  the  line  was  elevated  and  operated  by  the  third  rail  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

The  Brooklyn,  Flatbush  and  Coney  Island  Railroad  Company  was  formed 
in  1877  and  opened  in  July,  1878.  It  ran  from  Franklin  and  Atlantic  Avenues 
south  to  Manhattan  Beach.  From  August,  1878,  to  1883,  it  ran  over  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  from  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  Avenues  to  Bedford  Station  at 
Franklin  Avenue  and  then  south  to  Brighton  Beach.  It  was  popularly  known 
as  the  Brighton  Beach  Railroad.  It  was  a  serious  competitor  of  the  Manhattan 
Beach  line  of  the  Long  Island.  In  time  the  Brighton  line  was  taken  over  by  the 
B.  R.  T.  and  is  at  present  operated  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  Consolidated 
Railway  with  steel  multiple  unit  subway  electric  trains.  Its  five-cent  fare  to 
Coney  Island  has  taken  practically  all  the  business  to  these  resorts.  The  Long 
Island  Railroad  still  operates  two  or  three  trains  per  day  over  the  Manhattan 
Beach  Division  from  Long  Island  City.  The  first  station  past  East  New  York 
is  Rugby,  formerly  known  as  Ford’s  Corners.  The  next  station  is  Kouwen- 
hoven,  then  Vanderveer  Park  at  Flatbush  Avenue,  formerly  known  as  Flat- 
lands  Station.  Then  comes  Ocean  Avenue,  or  Manhattan  Beach  Junction  and 
then  the  trains  go  south  to  Manhattan  Beach,  where  the  line  is  stub-ended,  the 
curve  back  of  the  hotels  along  the  beach  having  been  eliminated. 

In  the  year  1877  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
took  place.  This  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  line  into  Brooklyn.  Atlantic  Avenue 
saw  that  it  had  lost  more  than  it  had  gained  when  the  great  jeopardy  to  life  and 
limb,  in  the  form  of  locomotives  tearing  through  the  streets  at  the  murderous 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  had  been  removed.  When  the  line  had  been  removed, 
the  Brooklyn  &  Jamaica  Railroad  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Brooklyn  Central 
&  Jamaica  Railroad  in  1860,  this  being  the  consolidation  of  the  steam  line  with 
a  local  street  railway  system  in  Brooklyn.  Street  cars  were  operated  to  East 
New  York,  which  was  the  terminus  of  the  Long  Island  steam  trains.  In  1866 
it  became  known  as  The  Brooklyn  &  Jamaica  Railway  Company,  but  in  1872 
it  was  sold  to  The  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad  Company  of  Brooklyn.  This  com¬ 
pany  leased  all  of  the  line  east  of  Flatbush  Avenue  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
in  1877.  The  rails  were  relaid  into  Flatbush  Avenue  and  the  steam  service  resumed 
during  that  year.  The  City  of  Brooklyn  was  glad  to  be  again  connected  with 
the  rest  of  Long  Island  by  a  steam  railroad,  and  the  company  was  glad  to  extend 
the  service. 

The  main  part  of  the  service  into  Brooklyn  consisted  of  the  so-called  “Rapid 
Transits.”  These  trains  consisted  of  two  light  cars  drawn  by  a  small  locomotive. 
They  started  from  East  New  York  and  carried  passengers  into  Brooklyn  for  a 
five-cent  fare,  the  journey  being  accomplished  in  twenty  minutes.  This  slow  time 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trains  stopped  at  almost  every  important  street  corner, 
where  were  located  open  wooden  platforms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  Such  stops  were  made  at  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Underhill  Avenue,  Grand 
Avenue,  Bedford  Station  (Franklin  Avenue),  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn 
Avenue,  Schenectady  Avenue,  Utica  Avenue,  Rochester  Avenue,  Ralph  Avenue, 
Rockaway  Avenue,  Alabama  Avenue,  Wyckoff  Avenue  and  Cypress  Avenue.  The 
service  was  later  extended  to  Woodhaven  and  finally  to  Jamaica,  though  an  extra 
five  cents  was  charged  for  any  ride  past  East  New  York.  Besides  these  rapid 
transit  trains  the  trains  from  far  points  on  the  Island  also  came  into  Flatbush 
Avenue  Station.  In  1876-77  the  line  was  double-tracked  to  Woodhaven,  and 
in  1882  to  Jamaica. 

Austin  Corbin,  the  head  of  a  syndicate  of  Boston  and  London  capitalists, 
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became  the  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in  1880,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  president  the  railroad  had  up  to  that  time.  During 
his  regime,  not  so  many  miles  of  track  were  added  to  the  system,  but  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  he  made  in  its  physical  condition,  are  apparent  even  to  the  present 
day. 

At  this  time  Austin  Corbin  controlled  the  Brooklyn  &  Montauk  Railroad, 
which  was  being  operated  under  lease  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  In  1881  the 
Brooklyn  &  Montauk  extended  its  line  eastward  from  Patchogue  to  Moriches 
Station  (now  Eastport)  on  the  Sag  Harbor  Branch  of  the  Long  Island.  This 
made  a  continuous  line  along  the  South  Shore  from  Long  Island  City  to  Sag 
Harbor. 

When  Austin  Corbin  took  charge  of  the  railroad,  it  was  in  very  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  The  roadbed  was  bad  and  unsafe,  the  ties  widely  spaced,  the  right-of-way 
so  overgrown  that  it  seemed  it  had  never  been  cleared  since  the  original  con¬ 
struction.  The  only  good  track  was  between  Long  Island  City  and  Long  Beach, 
the  North  Side  Division  to  Whitestone  Junction,  and  from  Jamaica  to  Hicksville. 
There  were  many  iron  rails  in  the  track  and  all  rails  had  been  reduced  to  from 
five  to  fifteen-foot  lengths.  One  of  the  first  things  accomplished  was  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  as  many  iron  rails  as  possible  with  steel  rails.  The  steel  rails  between 
Winfield  and  Jamaica  were  torn  up,  and  the  line  abandoned,  the  rails  being 
needed  for  replacements  elsewhere,  as  all  the  trains  were  run  over  the  Montauk 
Division  or  Old  South  Side  Railroad  through  Richmond  Hill.  The  rails  were 
also  tom  up  for  several  miles  along  Rockaway  Beach  and  relaid  with  old  iron 
rails  to  hold  the  franchise. 

The  Long  Beach  Improvement  Company,  under  the  name  of  the  New  York 
&  Long  Beach  Railroad  Company,  organized  in  1880,  built  from  Pearsall’s 
Corners  (now  Lynbrook)  to  Long  Beach,  across  Hempstead  Bay,  the  same  year. 
In  1881  the  Long  Beach  Marine  Railway  Company  built  five  miles  farther  east 
to  Point  Lookout.  The  only  station  between  Pearsall’s  and  Long  Beach  was  at 
East  Rockaway.  The  line  curved  to  the  east  after  reaching  the  Beach,  and  ran 
back  of  the  Long  Beach  Hotel,  and  several  cottages  connected  with  it.  The  trains 
ran  here  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hotel  patrons,  but  when  the  hotel  burned 
down,  the  line  was  practically  abandoned  for  a  time.  The  Long  Island  Railroad 
operated  the  line  as  a  branch  from  1880,  and  in  1886  it  bought  the  Long  Beach 
Marine  Railway.  In  1886  this  line  had  been  washed  away  by  the  tide,  the  iron 
rails  having  been  found  as  far  as  1,000  feet  away  from  the  original  line.  The 
line  was  relaid  with  the  old  iron  rails,  and  put  in  condition  for  use.  The  following 
year  the  tides  also  played  havoc  with  the  line,  and  it  had  to  be  repaired.  Traffic 
was  carried  to  Point  Lookout  at  least  as  late  as  1890.  By  1895  the  line  disappeared 
from  the  list  and  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair. 

In  1883  the  Long  Island  City  &  Manhattan  Beach  Railroad  Company  was 
organized  and  built  from  Cooper  Avenue  Junction  with  the  New  York  &  Man¬ 
hattan  Beach  Railway  Company,  north  to  a  connection  with  the  Brooklyn  & 
Montauk  Railroad  at  Fresh  Pond  Junction.  The  line  was  double  track  and 
standard  gauge.  All  the  original  Manhattan  Beach  lines  had  been  built  as  narrow 
gauge  lines.  This  short-sighted  policy  of  the  builders  necessitated  the  entire 
rebuilding  of  these  lines  to  standard  gauge  at  this  time,  and  the  rolling  stock  was 
also  converted  to  standard  gauge. 

The  trains  to  Manhattan  Beach  were  all  diverted  via  this  line  to  Long 
Island  City.  The  line  from  Greenpoint  to  Cooper  Avenue  Junction  was  operated 
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by  a  shuttle  train,  and  the  ferry  from  23rd  Street,  New  York,  to  Greenpoint 
was  discontinued. 

Consolidation  of  Manhattan  Beach  Lines — In  1885  the  Long  Island 
City  &  Manhattan  Beach  Railroad  Company,  the  New  York  &  Manhattan  Beach 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  New  York,  Bay  Ridge  &  Jamaica  Railroad  Company 
were  consolidated  to  form  the  New  York,  Brooklyn  &  Manhattan  Beach  Railway, 
which  was  leased  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  At  this  time  the  operation  of  the 
line  from  Greenpoint  was  abandoned  for  passenger  traffic.  The  line  from  Cooper 
Avenue  Junction  to  the  South  Side  Crossing  was  widened  to  standard  gauge  and 
used  for  freight,  being  known  as  The  Evergreen  Branch.  A  connection  was  made 
at  South  Side  Crossing  with  the  Bushwick  Branch.  From  South  Side  Crossing 
to  Greenpoint,  the  track  was  never  widened  to  standard  gauge.  The  only  part 
of  the  old  Glendale  &  East  River  Railroad  now  operated  is  the  short  stretch  from 
Flushing  Avenue  and  Jefferson  Street  to  the  South  Side  Crossing. 

Some  Interesting  Facts  About  the  South  Side  Line — Between  Long 
Island  City  and  Jamaica,  there  were  stations  at  Fresh  Pond,  Glendale  and  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill.  All  the  steam  trains  were  run  over  this  line,  which  began  to  be  known 
as  the  Montauk  Division.  From  Jamaica  the  trains  were  run  over  the  New  York 
&  Rockaway  Railroad  through  Rockaway  Junction  to  Springfield  Junction.  But 
the  old  South  Side  line  was  still  in  existence,  with  a  station  at  Beaver  Street, 
Jamaica,  and  at  Locust  Avenue. 

Lynbrook  was  then  known  as  Pearsall’s.  The  stations  were  the  same  as 
to-day  until  we  reach  Wantagh,  which  was  then  known  as  Ridgewood.  The  next 
station  was  South  Oyster  Bay  (now  Massapequa),  and  then  came  Amityville 
and  Breslau  (now  Lindenhurst).  Babylon  was  the  next  stop.  There  were  no 
stations  at  Great  River,  nor  at  Blue  Point.  Mastic  was  then  known  as  Forge, 
and  there  was  one  station  known  as  Moriches  (now  Centre  Moriches).  Between 
Good  Ground  and  Southampton  there  were  no  stations ;  otherwise,  it  was  the  same 
as  to-day,  as  far  as  Sag  Harbor. 

Double-Tracking  on  Various  Divisions — In  1892  double  track  was 
laid  from  Massapequa  to  Babylon,  giving  a  double  track  all  the  way  from  Long 
Island  City  via  Rockaway  Junction  to  Babylon,  where  a  handsome  station  building 
was  erected.  It  was  here  that  Austin  Corbin  maintained  his  residence. 

The  Bushwick  Branch,  from  Bushwick  to  Bushwick  Junction,  was  also 
double-tracked  in  1882.  There  were  at  this  time  three  junctions  within  a  distance 
of  only  a  few  miles,  none  of  them  at  important  stations  nor  centers  of  population, 
which  are  very  likely  to  be  confused.  The  first  one  to  be  met  coming  out  from 
Long  Island  City  was  Bushwick  Junction,  from  which  the  old  South  Side  Rail¬ 
road,  built  in  1868,  went  south  to  Bushwick.  The  next  is  Fresh  Pond  Junction, 
from  which  the  Long  Island  City  &  Manhattan  Beach  Railroad  built  south  in 
1883,  connecting  with  the  line  to  Manhattan  Beach.  Next  came  Glendale  Junction, 
whence  the  New  York,  Woodhaven  &  Rockaway  Railroad  built  south  to  Rockaway 
Park,  in  1880.  This  railroad  also  double-tracked  the  Long  Island  Railroad  from 
Glendale  Junction  to  Long  Island  City,  in  1881,  under  an  agreement  made  with 
Receiver  Sharp.  There  was  also  another  junction  a  few  miles  out  of  Long  Island 
City,  at  Laurel  Hill,  known  as  New  York  and  Flushing  Junction,  where  the 
Flushing  Railroad,  in  1854,  went  across  to  Winfield  and  Flushing,  but  as  that 
line  was  torn  up  before  1880,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  junction. 

In  1889  the  North  Side  Division  from  Winfield  to  Whitestone  Junction  was 
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double  tracked,  and  in  1883  the  extension  from  Whitestone  to  Whitestone  Landing 
had  been  completed.  By  1888  practically  all  the  decayed  trestle  work  on  the 
North  Side  lines  had  been  filled  in.  The  Main  Line  was  double  tracked  as  far 
as  Hicksville  by  1890.  The  only  station  between  Winfield  and  Jamaica  was 
Maple  Grove  (now  Kew).  The  old  New  York  &  Jamaica,  between  these  points, 
was  little  used,  the  steam  trains  from  Long  Island  City  all  running  over  the 
Montauk  Division.  In  1884  part  of  it  from  Long  Island  City  to  Winfield,  that 
had  been  abandoned,  was  rebuilt.  The  original  Brushville  Station  had  been  near 
the  crossing  of  the  Hempstead  &  Jamaica  Turnpike,  but  at  this  time  the  Queens 
station  was  at  its  present  location.  Hinsdale  became  known  as  Floral  Park  in 
1890.  A  station  had  been  established  at  Westbury.  A  station  was  also  established 
at  Central  Park,  and  at  West  Deer  Park  (now  Wyandanch). 

In  1889,  the  Long  Island  City  &  Flushing  Railroad  Company  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  &  Montauk  Railroad  Company,  which  had  up  to  this  time  been  operated  under 
lease  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  were  merged  with  it  by  their  joint 
owner,  President  Austin  Corbin.  In  the  same  year  the  Oyster  Bay  Extension 
was  built  from  Locust  Valley,  which  had  been  the  terminus  of  that  branch  ever 
since  its  construction  in  1865,  to  Oyster  Bay. 

The  New  York  Bay  Extension  Railroad  Company,  organized  in  1892,  built 
from  Garden  City  (Hempstead  Crossing)  to  Valley  Stream  the  following  year. 
This  line,  at  no  place,  coincided  with  the  old  New  York  &  Hempstead  line  from 
Valley  Stream  to  Hempstead.  It  intersects  the  old  route  of  the  New  York  & 
Hempstead  Railroad  just  north  of  Lake  View  Station.  From  here  to  Valley 
Stream  it  runs  considerably  south  of  the  older  line.  An  extension  of  this  line 
from  Valley  Stream  to  a  connection  with  the  New  York,  Brooklyn  &  Manhattan 
Beach  Railway  at  New  Lots  Road  was  planned,  but  never  built.  The  line  com¬ 
menced  operation  as  a  branch  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  steam  trains  being 
run  in  a  shuttle  service  from  Mineola  to  Valley  Stream,  as  well  as  excursion  trains 
twice  weekly  from  Oyster  Bay  to  Far  Rockaway.  The  trains  from  Hempstead 
Crossing  to  Mineola  run  over  the  old  Hempstead  Branch,  built  in  1839. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  extended  its  North  Shore  Branch  from  Port  Jef¬ 
ferson  to  Wading  River  in  1895.  This  same  year  the  Montauk  Division  was 
extended  from  Bridgehampton  through  Amagansett  to  Montauk,  by  the  Montauk 
Extension  Railroad  Company. 

Improvements  in  Rolling  Stock,  Rails  and  Signals — During  the 
regime  of  Austin  Corbin  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  rolling  stock. 
Many  new  wooden  passenger  coaches  were  bought,  which  comprise,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  wooden  equipment  of  the  present  day.  The  old  light  coaches,  with 
small  high  windows,  heated  with  stoves,  with  open  platforms  and  hand  brakes, 
were  replaced  with  steam-heated  coaches,  many  of  them  vestibuled,  and  equipped 
with  vacuum  brakes  and  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas.  About  1895  the  old  vacuum 
brake,  which  is  still  used  in  Europe,  was  replaced  by  the  modern  air-brake,  and 
Westinghouse  train  signals  and  automatic  couplings  were  introduced.  New  and 
more  powerful  locomotives  were  bought.  When  Corbin  took  charge  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  fifty-six  and  sixty-one-pound  rails  were  used,  many  of  the  iron  rails  even 
lighter.  In  1895,  the  eighty-pound  steel  rail  was  standard.  Block  signals  and 
interlocking  towers  were  built  and  installed.  In  fact,  Austin  Corbin  changed 
the  road  from  an  old  run-down  railroad,  to  one  foremost  in  point  of  improvements 
and  modern  equipment. 

Praise  Corbin’s  Accomplishments — Austin  Corbin  died  June  4,  1896.  To 
quote  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors : 


AN  OLD  LONG  ISLAND  “HOGGER” 


ATLANTIC  AVE.  TUNNEL,  1845.  “WHEN  RAIL¬ 
ROADS  WERE  NEW” 


Before  there  were  subways  and  elevated  tracks  on 
Atlantic  Avenue  this  engine  pulled  trains  for  many 
years  between  the  Jamaica  and  Flatbush  Avenue 
terminals. 
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“Long  Island,  for  so  many  years  the  field  of  his  labors,  will  long  remember  Austin 
Corbin.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other,  it  owes  its  development  and  growth.  What  he 
accomplished  for  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  cannot  be  easily  told  in  words.  For 
seventeen  years  its  President,  he  was  intensely  interested  in  its  prosperity  and  success.  No 
enterprise  was  so  near  his  heart  or  occupied  so  much  of  his  thoughts.  Declining  any  com¬ 
pensation,  he  gave  to  its  service  the  full  measure  of  his  great  abilities  and  untiring  energy, 
and  it  is  to  his  wise '  and  efficient  administration  and  his  devoted  labors,  that  the  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Company  is  due.” 

When  Austin  Corbin  assumed  control,  the  railroad  was  ridiculed  as  “a  right 
of  way  and  two  streaks  of  rust.”  When  he  left  it,  it  was  a  prosperous  suburban 
railroad,  doing  a  large  and  profitable  summer  business,  together  with  considerable 
through  passenger  and  freight  business. 

A  readjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  with  many 
of  its  subsidiary  companies  took  place  at  this  time.  In  1902  The  New  York  Bay 
Extension  Railroad,  the  Great  Neck  &  Port  Washington  Railroad,  and  the  Mon- 
tauk  Extension  Railroad  were  merged.  In  1904  the  New  York  &  Long  Beach 
Railroad  was  merged  and  leases  renewed  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company 
North  Shore  Branch,  and  the  New  York  &  Rockaway  Beach  Railway,  each  for 
fifty  years. 

The  Bay  Ridge  Improvement — In  1905  the  so-called  Bay  Ridge 
improvement  was  started.  For  some  years  past  the  line  from  Bay  Ridge  to 
Manhattan  Beach  Junction  had  been  abandoned  for  passenger  traffic,  and  was 
used  only  for  freight.  At  this  time  the  tracks  were  depressed,  and  run  through 
an  open  cut  past  Ocean  Avenue.  They  were  then  run  on  an  embankment  to  New 
Lots,  and  then  along  the  surface,  and  finally  into  a  cut  again  and  through  a  tunnel 
from  Atlantic  Avenue  to  Aberdeen  Street,  this  tunnel  being  a  bit  west  of  the  old 
right-of-way. 

From  Fresh  Pond  Junction  the  line  was  continued  to  Woodside  and  thence 
over  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  by  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  to  the  Bronx, 
where  a  connection  was  established  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad.  Another  connection  near  Woodside  allowed  trains  to  be  run  from 
New  England  over  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  to  Long  Island  City,  and  thence  to  Man¬ 
hattan  under  the  East  River.  The  route  of  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad 
made  a  through  line  from  New  England  to  Bay  Ridge  on  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road,  with  the  elimination  of  all  grade  crossings.  At  the  same  time,  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Beach  Division  from  Manhattan  Beach  Junction  south,  was  also  elevated 
on  an  embankment,  together  with  the  Brighton  line  of  the  B.  R.  T.  For  this 
purpose  the  tracks  of  the  Manhattan  Beach  Division  were  moved  some  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  old  right-of-way,  so  that  the  same  embankment  might  be  used 
by  both  lines.  The  Bay  Ridge  Improvement  was  finally  completed  in  1910. 

In  connection  with  the  Bay  Ridge  Improvement,  an  entire  network  of  freight 
yards  was  constructed  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  The  line  from  Ocean 
Avenue  to  Bay  Ridge  was  depressed,  streets  being  carried  across  the  cut  on  steel 
viaducts.  The  entire  Manhattan  Beach  Division,  together  with  the  Evergreen 
and  Bushwick  Branches,  forms  a  belt  around  the  southern  and  eastern  edges  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  serving  the  industries  of  the  great  city  with  its  yards 
and  sidings.  At  Bay  Ridge  are  car  floats  and  a  car  ferry,  interchanging  freight 
with  all  the  Trunk  Line  railroads  terminating  on  the  Jersey  shore,  just  across  the 
Bay.  Yards  at  Bay  Ridge,  Blythebourne,  Parkville,  Manhattan  Beach  Junction, 
Vanderveer  Park,  Paerdegat,  New  Lots,  East  New  York,  Fresh  Pond  and 
Bushwick  have  a  combined  car  capacity  of  over  thirty-six  hundred  freight  cars. 
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A  depressed  freight  yard  at  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  right  in  the  heart  of  Brooklyn, 
has  a  capacity  of  over  one  hundred  cars. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  invested  a  tremendous  sum  of  money  in  these 
facilities,  but  was  not  able  to  make  full  use  of  them  until  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge 
was  completed  in  1917.  To  care  for  the  increased  freight  business  in  the  entire 
Metropolitan  District,  new  freight  yards  had  to  be  constructed  on  other  branches 
and  older  yards  enlarged  and  reconstructed,  until  to-day  the  Long  Island  has  a 
total  freight  yard  capacity  of  over  five  thousand  cars  in  the  Metropolitan  District. 

The  Era  of  Electrification. — Plans  were  being  laid  for  the  electri¬ 
fication  of  the  Flatbush  Avenue  Terminal  and  the  nearby  suburban  lines.  In  1903 
the  actual  construction  was  started.  It  was  the  original  intention  to  electrify  from 
Flatbush  Avenue  over  the  Atlantic  Division  to  Belmont  Park,  from  Woodhaven 
Junction  to  Rockaway  Park,  and  from  Jamaica  through  Locust  Avenue  to  Valley 
Stream,  Far  Rockaway,  and  back  to  Hammels.  The  big  power-house  designed 
to  supply  power  for  the  Long  Island  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  was  located 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets  on  the  East  River  in  Long  Island  City.  It 
was  necessary  to  drive  9,500  piles  for  the  foundation.  It  is  entirely  steam  turbine 
driven,  supplying  11,000-volt  25-cycle,  three-phase  alternating  current  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  lines.  The  ground  was  broken  in  October,  1903. 

The  high  tension  current  was  carried  over  a  transmission  line  from  the  power¬ 
house  to  the  substations.  This  line  was  carried  in  underground  ducts  from  the 
power-house  to  Dutch  Kills  Street.  From  here  to  Whitepot  it  was  carried  on 
lattice  steel  poles  along  the  railroad  right-of-way.  At  Whitepot  it  left  the  tracks 
and  went  across  the  fields  on  a  private  right-of-way  (now  the  Glendale  Cut-off) 
to  Glendale  Junction,  thence  again  along  the  tracks  to  Woodhaven  Junction  Sub¬ 
station.  Woodhaven  Junction  Substation  No.  3  was  the  largest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  substation.  Here  it  was  stepped  down  to  625  volts  direct  current  and  fed 
to  the  third  rail.  No  feeders  were  employed,  the  high  conductivity  of  the  rails 
themselves  being  relied  upon.  From  Woodhaven  Junction,  the  transmission  line 
was  carried  westward  in  underground  ducts  to  Substation  No.  1,  at  Grand  Avenue, 
and  eastward  in  ducts  to  Dunton.  From  Dunton  to  Substation  No.  4  at  Rock¬ 
away  Junction  (just  west  of  Hillside  Station),  the  line  was  again  carried  on 
steel  poles. 

At  this  time  the  Atlantic  Division  from  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Atkins  Avenue, 
East  New  York,  was  freed  of  all  grade  crossings.  From  the  terminal  to  Bedford 
Avenue  a  tunnel  was  built.  From  here  to  Ralph  Avenue  a  strong  steel  elevated 
structure  was  built.  The  line  then  went  down  into  a  tunnel  and  emerged  to  the 
ground  level  again  just  before  East  New  York  Station.  Again  it  ran  over  an 
elevated  structure  to  Atkins  Avenue,  where  it  joined  the  old  grade.  This  work 
was  carried  out  by  the  Board  for  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Improvement,  appointed 
by  the  Borough  President.  Where  the  line  ran  in  tunnel,  the  transmission  line 
was  carried  in  niches  in  the  side  wall  of  the  tunnel. 

From  Woodhaven  Junction  south  to  South  Ozone  Park,  the  transmission  line 
was  carried  on  tall  steel  lattice  poles.  It  was  then  carried  on  wooden  poles  built 
across  the  Jamaica  Bay  Trestle  to  Hammels,  where  was  located  Substation  No.  5. 
A  large  storage  battery  house  was  installed  here,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
of  the  transmission  line,  four  miles  across  Jamaica  Bay,  there  would  be  enough 
current  stored  there  to  run  the  entire  division  for  several  hours.  Where  there 
were  draw-bridges  in  the  Jamaica  Bay  Trestle,  the  line  was  carried  across  them 
in  cables  sunk  four  feet  deep  in  the  mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
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At  an  early  date  the  transmission  line  was  extended  on  wooden  poles  from 
Rockaway  Junction  to  Belmont  Park,  and  to  Valley  Stream  via  St.  Albans.  A 
substation  was  located  at  Valley  Stream.  These  regular  substations  were  hand¬ 
some  brick  and  steel  structures.  Two  portable  substations  were  also  built,  mounted 
on  steel  box  cars.  These  were  used  at  Belmont  Park  and  Locust  Avenue  to 
maintain  the  track  voltages  at  those  points  at  times  of  unusually  heavy  load,  as 
when  the  racetrack  traffic  was  at  its  height.  They  could  also  be  used  to  replace 
regular  substations  should  these  break  down  or  need  repairs. 

The  third  rail  was  a  modified  tee-shape,  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  yard 
in  thirty-three-foot  lengths.  It  was  supported  every  ten  feet  by  vitrified  clay 
insulators  on  unusually  long  ties.  The  Stillwell-Slater  type  of  guard  was  used, 
consisting  of  steel  brackets  attached  to  the  rail  and  bolted  to  wooden  uprights. 
Separate  bolts  held  a  wooden  plank  four  inches  above  the  top  of  the  rail.  At 
each  side  of  grade  crossings  the  rail  flattened  out  into  a  broad,  flat  shoe,  heavy 
insulated  wire  cable  in  a  concrete  duct  carrying  the  current  under  the  crossing. 

The  third  rail  was  of  the  top  contact  type,  with  a  hinged  slipper  cast  iron 
shoe  on  a  wooden  beam,  carried  on  the  truck  of  the  car,  to  pick  up  the  current. 
The  shoe  was  protected  by  a  six-hundred-ampere  fuse.  The  cars  carried  one 
trailer  truck  and  one  motor  truck,  with  two  two-hundred-horsepower  No.  113 
Westinghouse  motors.  The  cars  were  fifty-one  feet  long,  nine  and  one-half  feet 
wide,  of  all-steel  fireproof  construction.  The  cars  and  trucks  were  designed  by 
George  Gibbs,  who  also  designed  the  New  York  Subway  cars.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  shares  with  the  New  York  Subway  the  honor  of  operating  the  first 
fireproof  cars.  They  weigh  83,000  pounds,  and  reach  a  speed  of  fifty-five  miles 
per  hour. 

In  November,  1904,  the  first  order  for  cars  was  placed.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-three  were  obtained.  They  were  known  as  MP-41  class.  Five  wooden 
baggage  cars,  conforming  to  M.  C.  B.  standards,  were  also  bought.  They  were 
fifty-two  feet  long,  known  as  MB-45  class.  The  cars  were  built  by  the  American 
Car  and  Foundry  Company,  and  the  trucks  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
They  were  equipped  with  Westinghouse  pneumatic  multiple-unit  control.  The 
cars  were  assembled  and  equipped  at  the  shops  between  Locust  Avenue  and 
Springfield.  Permanent  inspection  sheds  were  provided  at  Morris  Park,  Dunton 
and  Rockaway  Park,  though  the  one  at  the  latter  place  was  afterward  abandoned 
to  the  use  of  trolley  cars. 

President  Baldwin  died  before  the  completion  of  the  first  great  electrification. 
He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  consummation  of  the  great  idea  which  he  had 
conceived.  To  quote  from  the  words  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  Company :  “The  plans  for  the  greater  improvements  recently 
begun — for  closer  connections  with  the  great  trunk-line  systems  through  the 
medium  of  tunnels,  and  the  betterment  of  local  traffic  conditions  through  the 
electrification  of  a  portion  of  the  Company’s  line — all  bear  the  imprint  of  his 
ability,  and  their  consummation  was  something  to  which  he  looked  forward  with 
prophetic  vision  and  delight.” 

In  January,  1905,  Mr.  William  F.  Potter,  the  Vice-President,  was  elected 
President.  He  was  soon  stricken  and  died.  In  April,  1905,  Mr.  Ralph  Peters 
was  elected  President  of  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  his  death  in  October,  1923. 

While  to  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Potter,  who  were  associated  in  this  work 
from  1897  to  1905,  is  due  the  credit  of  starting  this  electrification  project  which 
has  revolutionized  modern  railroading,  to  Ralph  Peters,  who  succeeded  them, 
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is  due  the  credit  of  carrying  out  not  only  these  projects,  but  many  others.  Its 
twentieth  President,  Mr.  Peters,  held  that  office  longer  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

Richard  Peters,  his  father,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  railroad  builders  and 
developers  of  the  South,  who  started  his  career  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  with  J.  Edgar  Thomson.  Ralph  Peters  entered 
railroad  service  in  1872,  and  had  completed  fifty-one  years  of  untiring  efforts 
in  railroad  work  when  called  to  his  final  reward.  He  came  to  the  Long  Island 
in  1905,  at  a  time  when  he  was  General  Superintendent  of  the  Southwest 
System  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh.  From  June,  1918,  to 
March,  1920,  he  was  selected  to  act  as  Federal  Manager  of  the  Long  Island 
System  by  the  Director-General  of  Railroads.  Plis  record  during  the  war 
period  is  full  of  most  unusual  and  difficult  operating  tasks,  well  performed 
for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

In  1905  the  road  carried  18,000,000  passengers  and  2,745,000  tons  of 
freight.  In  1923  it  carried  86,166,896  passengers  and  7,917,977  tons  of  freight. 
In  1905  the  road  owned  668  wooden  passenger  cars  and  1,765  freight  cars, 
valued  at  about  $5,000,000.  In  1923  it  owned  1,293  passenger  cars,  nearly 
1,000  of  which  being  of  steel  construction,  and  2,532  freight  cars,  valued  at 
about  $23,000,000.  While  Mr.  Peters  was  President,  over  $50,000,000  was 
invested  in  improvements  and  equipment  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  A 
list  of  his  achievements  is  essentially  a  history  of  the  railroad  during  his 
term  of  office. 

On  Wednesday,  July  26,  1905,  the  electric  service  was  inaugurated  be¬ 
tween  Flatbush  Avenue  and  Rockaway  Park,  and  on  August  29  the  first 
electric  train  ran  to  Jamaica.  By  December  11th  all  steam  traffic  to  Flatbush 
Avenue  had  been  discontinued.  The  same  years  the  electrification  was  com¬ 
plete  to  Valley  Stream  and  to  Belmont  Park.  A  third  and  a  fourth  track  was 
built  in  1905  from  Chestnut  Street  to  Woodhaven  Junction,  and  from  Ozone 
Park  to  the  north  end  of  the  trestle.  An  additional  track  was  also  built  from 
Jamaica  to  Valley  Stream  via  the  Old  South  Side  Line.  A  second  track  from 
Valley  Stream  to  Far  Rockaway  had  been  built  in  1903,  and  in  1910  a  third 
was  built  from  Cedarhurst  to  Far  Rockaway.  The  second  track  from  Far 
Rockaway  to  Hammels  had  been  built  in  1899,  and  a  third  was  built  in  1904. 
Electric  operation  over  the  loop  through  Valley  Stream  to  Hammels  was  started 
in  1906,  though  the  third  track  between  Far  Rockaway  and  Hammels  was  noi 
electrified  until  1910. 

In  May,  1908,  the  electrification  was  extended  from  Queens  to  Hemp¬ 
stead.  A  portable  sub-station  was  located  more  or  less  permanently  at  Floral 
Park  and  a  large  permanent  building,  similar  to  the  original  type  at  Mineola, 
in  1910.  The  third  rail  was  also  laid  over  the  Central  Railroad  out  to  Clinton 
Road,  Garden  City,  and  over  the  old  Hempstead  Branch  from  Hempstead 
Crossing  to  Mineola  in  1908.  The  sub-station  at  Mineola  was  to  provide 
for  the  future  electrification  to  Oyster  Bay.  Second  track  on  the  Oyster  Bay 
Branch  from  Roslyn  to  Glen  Cove  in  1910,  and  to  Locust  Valley  in  1912,  was 
opened  for  this  same  reason.  In  1911  a  second  track  from  Hicksville  through 
Syosset  on  the  North  Shore  Branch  was  opened. 

May  1,  1908,  the  Interborough  Subway  tunnel  from  Flatbush  and  Atlantic 
Avenues,  Brooklyn,  to  Bowling  Green,  Manhattan,  was  opened.  This  pro¬ 
vided  a  rapid  means  of  transportation  from  Long  Island  to  Manhattan  and  a 
through  connection  with  the  New  York  Subway.  It  cut  the  time  it  took  to 


(Upper  right  picture) — Inspecting  sugar  beets  on  the  farm  of  Bruns  Kacukievvicz,  at  Laurel,  L.  I.  (Left  picture) — - 
Frank  Fleet  and  his  sugar  beets  grown  at  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  from  ‘‘thinnings”  carried  30  miles  from  the  L.  L.  R.R. 
Demonstration  Farm.  (Lower  right  picture) — Sugar  beets  grown  with  American  “potash’  on  the  L.  I.  R.R.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Farm.  Weight,  S  to  8  pounds,  six  weeks  before  digging  time. 


COMPLETION  OF  FOUR  TRACKS  BETWEEN  HILLSIDE  AND  FLORAL  PARK 

ON  THE  MAIN  LINE 
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reach  Long-  Island  points  from  lower  Manhattan  by  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
and  increased  the  traffic  handled  at  the  Flatbush  Avenue  Terminal  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  enormously  from  the  day  it  was  opened.  It  still 
remains  the  most  important  gateway  to  Manhattan,  though  much  traffic  was 
diverted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station  two  years  later. 

In  1910  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  completed  its  terminal  in  New 
York  City,  which  was  connected  by  tunnels  to  New  Jersey,  and  under  the 
East  River  to  Long  Island.  At  Sunnyside  the  large  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  constructed.  An  agreement  was  made  with  that  Railroad  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  and  Terminal  Railroad  Company  whereby  the  cars 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  would  be  carried  through  the  tunnels  under  the 
East  River  into  the  Terminal  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street, 
New  York.  Thus  the  Long  Island  Railroad  acquired  what  successive  admin¬ 
istrations  had  striven  for  in  vain,  a  terminal  on  Manhattan  Island.  In  order 
to  reach  this  terminal  it  was  necessary  to  electrify  from  Jamaica  to  New  York, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1910,  and  the  first  train  run  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  on  September  10th  of  that  year. 

In  1910  the  Glendale  Cut-Off  wras  built  from  Whitepot  to  Glendale  Junc¬ 
tion  and  was  electrified.  It  was  double  track  and  allowed  electric  trains  to 
be  run  from  New  York  direct  to  the  Rockaways  over  the  Trestle.  A  second 
track  on  the  Main  Line  from  Long  Island  City  to  Woodside  had  been  built 
in  1892,  and  this  track  was  continued  to  Jamaica  in  1903.  In  1910-11  the  line 
was  made  four-track  all  the  way  to  Jamaica,  there  being  an  extra  two  tracks 
between  Long  Island  City  and  Winfield  for  the  North  Side  Division,  and  an 
extra  two  were  built  from  Winfield  to  Whitepot  for  the  Glendale  Cut-Off.  In 
November,  1915,  the  Woodside  Cut-Off  from  Stryker  Avenue,  Woodside,  to 
Maurice  Avenue,  Winfield,  was  opened.  It  was  located  north  of  the  old  line, 
straightening  it  between  these  two  points.  This  made  the  entire  route  to 
Jamaica  absolutely  without  grade  crossings. 

In  1910  a  fourth  track  was  built  from  Springfield  Junction  to  Valley 
Stream,  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  to  Lvnbrook,  whence  a  second  track  was 
built  on  the  Long  Beach  Branch  to  East  Rockaway.  At  this  time  the  Long 
Beach  Branch  was  electrified  and  a  concrete  sub-station  erected  at  Wreck 
Lead  in  1913.  All  the  trestle  work  across  the  meadows  was  filled  in.  At  Long 
Beach  an  exchange  of  property  was  made  whereby  the  curve  along  the  beach 
was  eliminated  and  a  new  terminal  erected. 

The  Montauk  Freight  Cut-Off  was  opened  in  1910.  From  the  time  of 
the  leasing  of  the  old  South  Side  Railroad  in  1876  by  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road,  most  of  the  traffic  from  the  Island  of  Manhattan  and  Long  Island  City 
was  carried  in  steam  trains  over  the  Montauk  Division  through  Richmond 
Hill.  But  in  1910,  with  the  opening  of  the  East  River  tunnels,  practically 
all  the  passenger  traffic  from  Manhattan  was  carried  in  electric  trains  over 
the  Main  Line.  This  made  it  impossible  to  route  freight  trains  from  the  old 
North  Side  yards  over  the  Main  Line,  as  had  been  formerly  done,  as  it  would 
interfere  with  passenger  train  operation.  Accordingly,  this  elevated  freight 
connection,  known  as  the  Montauk  Freight  Cut-Off,  was  built  from  the  North 
Side  yards  to  a  connection  with  the  Montauk  Division  at  Dutch  Kills  Creek, 
a  distance  of  over  two  miles. 

A  new  sub-station  had  been  built  at  Winfield  in  1910.  By  August,  1912, 
the  North  Side  Division  from  Winfield  to  Whitestone  Landing  was  opened 
for  electric  operation,  and  in  October,  1913,  a  second  track  from  Whitestone 
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Junction  to  Great  Neck  was  opened.  A  number  of  grade  crossings  through 
Flushing  were  eliminated  at  this  time. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1913,  the  new  passenger  station  at  Jamaica  was 
opened.  This  station  was  designed  as  a  huge  transfer  station.  It  is  located 
on  an  embankment  about  a  half  mile  west  of  the  old  station.  The  Jamaica 
Station  comprises  ten  tracks  and  five  covered  platforms.  The  station  building 
is  five  stories  high,  of  attractive  brick  construction,  housing  many  of  the 
offices  of  the  operating  officials.  There  are  signal  towers,  each  with  over  150 
levers,  electro-magnetically  controlled,  at  each  entrance  to  the  station. 

In  1910  a  new  type  of  electric  coach  was  obtained  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company.  This  car  is  sixty-five  feet  long  and  ten  feet  in 
width.  It  conforms  to  the  Master  Car  Builders’  standards.  They  are  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  308  motors  and  seat  72  people.  They  reach  a  speed  of  58 
miles  per  hour.  These  cars  have  the  same  control  apparatus  as  the  older 
cars  and  are  also  equipped  with  one  motor  truck  and  one  trailer  truck,  the 
motor  truck  carrying  the  two  200  horsepower  motors. 

These  new  all-steel  coaches  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  are  very  hand¬ 
some  cars.  They  are  the  equal  of  the  best  steam  railroad  coaches  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  designated  as  Class  MP-54.  The  railroad  has  also 
obtained  many  steel  cars  of  almost  exactly  similar  design  for  its  steam  pas¬ 
senger  equipment.  It  also  owns  a  number  of  steel  parlor  cars  for  the  steam 
service.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  always  operated  its  own  parlor  cars, 
never  having  surrendered  this  privilege  to  the  Pullman  Company.  It  is 
perhaps  the  only  large  railroad  in  the  United  States  today  which  does  this. 

In  1913  the  railroad  bought  two  multiple  unit  storage  battery  cars  for 
use  in  the  shuttle  service  between  Mineola  and  Valley  Stream  on  the  West 
Hempstead  Branch  (New  York  Bay  Extension).  These  cars  operate  at  a 
speed  of  about  thirty  miles  per  hour,  with  all  the  advantages  of  electric 
traction.  They  are  much  cheaper  to  operate,  as  they  require  no  third  rail. 
The  fact  that  they  are  equipped  with  multiple  unit  control  is  believed  to 
be  unique  for  storage  battery  cars ;  they  are  probably  the  only  ones  of  their 
kind  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  real  underlying  reason  for  the  building  of  the  New  York 
Bay  Extension  Railroad  in  1893  was  that  Austin  Corbin  desired  to  build  up 
his  property  at  Hempstead  Gardens.  He  hoped  to  make  Hempstead  Gardens 
a  rival  of  Garden  City.  These  plans  were  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  his 
death  in  1896.  It  was  then  hoped  to  develop  a  resort  and  beach  traffic  to  the 
Rockaways.  This  also  failed  to  materialize  and  the  line  was  still  run  at  a 
loss,  with  four  trains  a  day. 

In  1908  the  old  Stewart  Road  into  Hempstead  was  electrified.  When 
the  original  electrification  was  completed  in  1906,  it  was  suggested  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Peters  that  he  electrify  the  Hempstead  Branch.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  have  the  money.  It  was  found,  however,  that  considerable  material  was 
on  hand,  and  it  was  agreed  that  people  along  the  line  should  pay  for  the 
labor,  while  the  railroad  supplied  the  material.  This  arrangement,  unique 
in  modern  finance,  provided  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed  was 
to  be  returned  by  the  railroad  as  transportation.  Accordingly,  the  electrifi¬ 
cation  was  extended  from  Queens  to  Hempstead,  though  the  West  Hempstead 
Branch  was  still  unprovided  for. 

About  1910  the  agent  at  West  Hempstead  was  discharged,  as  the  line  did 
not  pay.  The  people  along  the  line  wanted  some  service,  and  soon  a  small 
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storage  battery  car  was  installed  on  the  line  in  the  summer  of  1913,  which 
made  about  a  dozen  round  trips  a  day.  This  was  Car  No.  1,  and  soon  became 
familiarly  known  as  “The  Dinky”  or  “The  Jigger.”  This  little  car  swayed  so 
from  side  to  side  that  a  crew  could  be  found  with  difficulty  that  could  stand 
the  ride  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  new  multiple  unit  storage  battery  cars,  known 
as  Cars  Nos.  2  and  4,  were  being  built  and  were  soon  installed.  Car  No.  1 
was  relegated  to  shuttle  service  on  the  Bushwick  Branch.  The  new  cars  have 
given  very  satisfactory  service  throughout  all  but  the  most  severe  storms. 
About  1914,  Norwood  Station  became  known  as  Malverne.  A  small  village 
has  growm  about  the  station,  which  provides  the  line  with  considerable  traffic, 
so  that  Cars  2  and  4,  operated  as  a  multiple  unit  train,  are  filled  to  capacity 
during  the  morning  and  evening  hours.  It  makes  regular  connections  at 
Valley  Stream  and  Mineola  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  making  similar  connections  at  Country  Life  Press.  During 
the  war  troop  trains  were  run  over  the  West  Hempstead  Branch  practically 
all  night. 

“The  Dinky”  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  grade-crossing  accidents.  Its 
comparatively  small  size  and  none  too  imposing  appearance  encourage  motorists 
to  take  unwarranted  chances  with  it.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the 
motormen,  many  such  attempts  to  beat  it  across  have  resulted  in  collisions.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  construction  of  the  cars  that  they  have  never  come  out 
second  best,  and  such  collisions  have  usually  resulted  in  more  damage  to  the 
biggest  motor  trucks  than  to  the  storage  battery  cars.  Like  all  trains,  they  run 
on  steel  rails  and  cannot  dodge;  they  are  of  steel  construction  and  operate  at  a 
speed  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  per  hour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  motor¬ 
ists  will  accord  them  the  same  respect  as  that  given  to  a  steam  locomotive  in  the 
future. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  had  always  conducted  its  own  express  business 
under  the  name  of  the  Long  Island  Express  Company.  In  1913,  it  surrendered 
this  privilege  to  the  Adams  Express  Company,  which  has  recently  been  absorbed 
by  the  American  Railway  Express  Company.  This  gave  the  Long  Island  ad¬ 
vantages  of  through  express  service,  which  it  had  previously  been  impossible  to 
obtain  with  the  local  express  company. 

In  1913,  the  Public  Service  Commission  forbade  the  use  of  the  wooden 
trailer  cars  which  had  been  formerly  operated  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  conjunction 
with  the  B.  R.  T.  between  the  steel  electric  cars.  The  railroad  owned  fifty-five 
of  these  cars,  which  were  sold. 

In  1919,  a  new  type  of  car,  known  as  Class  T-54,  being  65-foot  single  sheath¬ 
ing  steel  trailer  cars,  was  introduced.  In  1921,  single  sheathing  steel  motor  cars 
were  also  introduced.  These  cars  are  interchangeable  with  the  MP-54  type.  The 
old  MP-41  type  is  not  interchangeable  with  the  others  and  is  used  for  Jamaica  and 
Rockaway  Beach  local  service  only. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  found  the  following  advantages  to  accrue  from 
the  electrification  of  its  lines :  Better  acceleration  and  braking,  resulting  in  faster 
service  on  lines  with  frequent  stops ;  cleaner  and  more  attractive  service,  with 
possibility  of  extensive  underground  and  elevated  portions  and  underground  ter¬ 
minals  ;  greater  ease  and  flexibility  of  operation  in  terminals  and  elsewhere ;  many 
operating  economies,  which  in  normal  times  would  have  brought  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  company.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  electricity  has  revolutionized  modern 
railroading,  and  it  was  the  Long  Island  Railroad  that  blazed  the  way,  being  the 
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first  trunk  line  railroad  in  the  United  States  to  electrify  its  lines.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  attracting  the  necessary  capital  to  defray  the  first  cost,  when  all  our 
railroads  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  held  in  New  York  City  on  April  2,  1924,  the  largest  improve¬ 
ment  budget  ever  authorized  by  this  Company  was  formally  approved  and 
instructions  issued  to  carry  on  the  work  to  completion  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

The  budget  includes  unfinished  improvements  carried  over  from  1923 
and  large  undertakings  which  cannot  be  completed  until  1925. 

The  total  number  of  items  aggregate  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  and  cover  improvements  of  every  description,  ranging  from  elec¬ 
trification  of  the  Montauk  Division  from  Jamaica  to  Babylon,  down  to  paper 
holders  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  passenger  coaches. 

A  summary  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  covered  by 
the  budget  shows  expenditures  aggregating  several  million  dollars,  and  they 
are  briefly  enumerated  below: 

1.  Electrification  of  the  Montauk  Division  from  Jamaica  to  Babylon. 
The  date  set  for  completion  of  this  work  is  May,  1925,  in  time  for  the  summer 
schedule.  This  undertaking  will  cost  about  $4,000,000,  and  will  improve  the 
whole  operation  of  the  railroad  system  to  a  marked  degree.  It  will  greatly 
reduce  the  transfer  of  passengers  at  Jamaica.  It  will  enable  the  railroad  to 
operate  more  trains  in  the  congested  section  between  Amity ville  and  Jamaica. 
It  will  lessen  the  running  time  of  local  trains.  It  will  give  to  this  division  an 
up-to-date  service  similar  to  what  other  electrified  branches  of  the  system 
are  enjoying  now.  It  will  help  the  railroad  in  handling  the  congested  train 
operation  through  Jamaica  and  to  the  western  terminals. 

2.  Rebuilding  of  the  Central  Extension,  between  Babylon  and  Farming- 
dale.  This  will  enable  the  road  to  operate  fast  express  steam  trains  to  and 
from  points  east  of  Babylon  via  this  route  to  Jamaica,  and  thus  keep  such 
trains  out  of  the  electric  operations  between  Babylon  and  Jamaica  on  the 
Montauk  Division.  The  four-tracking  of  the  Main  Line  to  Floral  Park  en¬ 
ables  the  railroad  to  do  this,  as  the  steam  express  trains  from  the  Main  Line, 
Wading  River  and  Oyster  Bay  Branches,  together  with  the  long  distance 
express  trains  on  the  Montauk  Division,  can  be  operated  to  and  from  Jamaica 
without  interference  in  the  congested  section  between  Jamaica  and  the 
Hempstead  Branch. 


3.  Electrification  of  the  freight  line  from  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  to  Fresh 
Pond,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  New  York  (Hell  Gate  Bridge 
Route)  Connecting  Railroad:  Over  this  route  several  thousand  freight  cars 
are  interchanged  daily  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Haven  Railroads. 
At  the  present  time,  steam  locomotives  handle  this  traffic.  Compared  with 
steam,  the  electric  operation  will  be  clean,  noiseless  and  much  more  desirable, 
particularly  through  the  residential  sections  traversed  by  this  route. 

4.  New  equipment  to  be  delivered  in  1924  consists  of  sixty  steel  motor 
cars  for  passenger  service,  four  passenger  and  five  freight  locomotives  and 
two  hundred  gondola  (open  top)  freight  cars.  The  sixty  passenger  cars 
added  to  forty  received  in  the  fall  of  1923  means  that  the  road  will  have  in 
operation  this  summer  one  hundred  more  motor  cars  than  were  operated 
during  the  summer  rush  of  1923.  The  1924  equipment  will  cost  $2,838,000. 


NEW  PASSENGER  ENGINE 

Four  of  these  locomotives,  known  as  Class  G-5-s,  built  at  the  Altoona  Shops  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  were  received  in  February,  and  have  been  in  service  since  that  time. 
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5.  New  passenger  stations  at  two  points,  and  changes  and  improvements 
of  existing  stations  at  several  other  points. 

6.  Freight  improvements  in  Long  Island  City,  including  additional  float 
bridges  and  extension  of  yard:  This  improvement  will  cost  over  $1,000,000, 
and  is  badly  needed.  Shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  in  Long  Island  City, 
Brooklyn,  Bushwick,  and  in  fact  all  of  Long  Island,  will  immediately  feel 
the  effect  of  these  additional  facilities. 

7.  Seventeen  projects  involving  grade  crossing  eliminations,  new  streets 
over  or  under  the  railroad,  foot  bridges,  track  bridges  rebuilt,  etc.,  costing 
$2,100,000,  are  included  in  the  budget. 

8.  The  budget  also  includes  twelve  items  covering  improvements  in 
shop  facilities,  tools,  etc.,  aggregating  $400,000,  and  twenty  items  covering 
additions  and  improvements  to  existing  rolling  equipment  aggregating 
$300,000. 

9.  Additional  property  for  new  freight  yards,  extension  of  existing 
yards,  and  delivery  tracks  are  included  in  the  budget,  as  well  as  miscellaneous 
improvements  in  facilities  at  passenger  and  express  stations. 

10.  Relaying  maintrack  with  new  and  heavier  rail,  installing  tie  plates, 
crossing  gates,  warning  bells  and  signals  at  grade  crossings,  and  many  other 
miscellaneous  items  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  property  up  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency,  are  also  included  in  the  budget. 

The  budget  does  not  include  several  large  undertakings  in  the  way  of 
grade  crossing  eliminations  which  will  probably  be  settled  upon  before  the 
year  1925  is  ended,  nor  does  it  contemplate  any  electrification  projects  outside 
of  the  two  stated  above. 

The  railroad  management  feels  that  the  Kaufman  law,  requiring  electri¬ 
fication  of  all  freight  yards  within  the  city,  should  be  modified,  as  it  is  im¬ 
practical  in  its  present  form  as  applying  to  all  the  railroads  interested. 

June  23,  1923,  marks  the  first  time  any  city,  town,  village  or  hamlet  on 
Long  Island  held  a  public  event  in  commemoration  of  the  day  when  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  caused  its  lines  to  be  extended  to  any  given  community.  On 
that  day  Port  Washington  declared  a  holiday  and  arranged  a  program  of 
festivities  that  began  early  in  the  morning  and  did  not  terminate  until 
midnight. 

That  was  the  way  the  Port  Washington  “Boosters”  Organization,  and 
the  entire  population  of  the  village  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  and  constant  improvement  of  its  railroad  service.  The  steam  train 
supplanted  the  old  stage-coach  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for  many  years- 
Port  Washington  has  been  enjoying  electric  train  service. 

In  reporting  the  celebration,  the  Port  Washington  “News”  says: 

“In  one  of  the  biggest  demonstrations  ever  held  on  Long  Island,  Port 
Washington  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  extension  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  to  the  town  on  Saturday  last.  Between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  people  lined  Main  Street,  Haven  Avenue,  Franklin  Avenue,  Mackey 
Avenue,  Washington  Place  and  Reid  Avenue  to  watch  the  parade,  two  and 
a  half  miles  long,  a  parade  that  traced  the  history  and  progress  of  the  com¬ 
munity  since  June  23,  1898,  when  the  railroad’s  terminal  was  extended  from 
Great  Neck. 

“Nearly  every  industry,  social  organization,  municipal  and  political  asso¬ 
ciation  were  in  line,  some  two  thousand  people,  and  stretching  away  into 
the  Beacon  Hill  District  was  a  snake  of  gaily  decorated  automobiles  and 
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floats  that  outnumbered  the  expectation  of  the  Celebration  Committee.  There 
were  at  least  eight  hundred  volunteer  firemen  in  line,  some  in  red  shirts, 
others  in  gra},  and  hundreds  in  the  regulation  dark  blue  uniforms,  all  com¬ 
panies  with  up-to-date  auto  trucks  and  engines,  indicating  the  high  pitch  of 
efficiency  to  which  the  volunteer  fire  companies  of  Long  Island  have  been 
brought.  Outside  towns  represented  by  visiting  firemen  were  New  Hyde 
Park,  Great  Neck,  Westbury,  Glen  Cove,  Roslyn  Heights,  Roslyn,  Sea  Cliff, 
Oyster  Bay  and  Manhasset-Lakeville,  while  Port  Washington’s  three  com¬ 
panies  followed  the  visitors. 

“The  celebration  got  under  way  when  the  Mitchell  Field  Band,  the  Great 
Neck  Band  and  St.  Joseph’s  Orphanage  Band,  of  Brooklyn,  arrived,  were 
stationed  at  the  Public  Dock,  High  School  Grounds  and  Railroad  Station, 
and  gave  concerts  from  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

“About  12 :45  a  special  train  arrived  with  railroad  officials  and  guests, 
accompanied  by  the  railroad  band.  As  the  special  hove  in  sight,  the  fire 
siren  screamed,  a  signal  for  the  ringing  of  the  fire  bell,  the  blowing  of  whistles 
at  the  sand  banks,  and  the  tooting  of  automobile  horns.  There  was  some  noise. 

“The  L.  I.  R.  R.  officials  and  guests,  along  with  North  Hempstead  Town 
and  Nassau  County  officials,  were  dined  at  the  Knickerbocker  Yacht  Club, 
under  escort  of  W.  C.  W.  Child  and  R.  G.  Waller. 

“The  parade  started  a  little  before  3  o’clock,  and  it  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  Port  Washingtonians  and  visitors.  At  the  reviewing  stand,  erected 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  railroad  station  building,  County  Judge  Lewis 
J.  Smith,  Surrogate  Leone  D.  Howell  and  Supervisor  Chester  Painter,  judges 
of  the  automobiles,  and  Town  Clerk  W.  N.  Mullon,  James  P.  Marsh,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Queensboro  Bridge,  and  Herbert  J.  Matthews,  ex-chief  Man¬ 
hasset-Lakeville  Fire  Department,  judges  of  fire  companies,  made  and  ren¬ 
dered  their  decisions. 

“At  the  conclusion  of  the  parade,  ex-Congressman  F.  C.  Hicks  pleased 
the  crowd  with  felicitous  remarks,  and  introduced  George  LeBoutillier,  Vice- 
President  of  the  L.  I.  R.  R.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

“  ‘It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  railroad 
from  Great  Neck  to  Port  Washington,  nor  at  that  other  very  important 
event  when  the  first  electric  train  entered  your  thriving  town,  but  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  here  today,  and  hope  that  I  may  be  here  again  when  you  have  your 
fiftieth  anniversary. 

“‘When  the  railroad  entered  Port  Washington,  it  had  a  population  of 
about  2,000,  which  had  increased  to  about  5,500  when  the  road  was  electrified 
in  1911,  and  today  it  has  11,000  people.  Apparently  you  have  everything  here 
to  make  it  an  ideal  home  town,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  progress  you 
have  made. 

“  ‘The  first  move  that  finally  resulted  in  a  railroad  being  constructed  to 
Port  Washington  was  taken  in  1852,  when  the  Flushing  Railroad  started 
operating  from  Hunters  Point  to  the  village  of  Flushing.  Passengers  from 
that  line  were  brought  to  a  dock  at  Hunters  Point  by  rail  and  there  embarked ' 
by  steamer  to  Fulton  Ferry.  As  many  of  you  will  remember,  the  Annex 
boat  which  succeeded  the  original  boat  and  was  in  service  when  the  railroad 
was  constructed  to  Port  Washington,  provided  a  popular  route. 

“  ‘The  road  from  Flushing,  Main  Street,  to  Great  Neck,  was  built  in 
1866,  and,  as  many  of  you  will  recall,  the  people  from  here  were  obliged,  until 
1898,  to  use  stage  coach  and  carriages  to  reach  the  railroad.  The  extension 
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from  Great  Neck  to  your  town  was  built  by  a  company  incorporaated  April 
15,  1896,  as  the  Great  Neck  and  Port  Washington  Railroad. 

“  ‘The  original  directors  of  this  company  were :  Austin  Corbin,  who  was 
then  President  of  the  Long  Island ;  A.  C.  Bedford,  of  Brooklyn ;  Martin  Joost, 
of  Sands  Point ;  A.  H.  Baxter,  of  Port  Washington ;  Thomas  Mott,  of  Port 
Washington;  E.  R.  Reynolds,  of  New  York;  Thomas  Webb,  of  Port  Wash¬ 
ington;  William  J.  Kelly,  of  Brooklyn,  and  William  G.  Bosworth,  of  New 
York.  The  Great  Neck  and  Port  Washington  Company  never  operated  the 
extension,  but  upon  completion  leased  it  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and 
it  was  finally  merged  with  that  property  in  August,  1902. 

“  ‘It,  no  doubt,  will  be  recalled  that  considerable  difficulty  was  encoun¬ 
tered  in  constructing  the  Manhasset  Viaduct,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
particularly  where  the  west  abutment  is  now  located.  However,  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  line,  the  first  train  was  operated  into  your  town  twenty-five 
years  ago  today,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  much  in  the  same  fashion 
as  it  was  celebrated  today.  Mr.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Long  Island,  came 
here  and  delivered  an  address,  and  your  fellow  townsman,  the  Hon.  Bourke 
Cockran,  also  delivered  one  of  the  addresses  for  which  he  became  famous.  It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  and  my  staff  to  be  here  with  you  today,  and 
I  desire  to  thank  you  for  inviting  us.’ 

“Lloyd  P.  Stryker,  of  Great  Neck,  was  the  speaker  of  the  day.  His 
address,  ringing  with  enthusiasm  from  start  to  finish,  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  occasion.  An  orator  of  recognized  ability,  Mr.  Stryker’s  most  appro¬ 
priate  remarks  were  strikingly  like  those  of  the  silver-tongued  orator,  the  late 
W.  Bourke  Cockran,  at  the  celebration  twenty-five  years  ago. 

“A  big  attraction  in  the  line  of  march  was  the  ‘Boosters’  Special,’  a 
miniature  of  the  first  engine  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  that  pulled  into  the 
Port  Washington  Station  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  replica  of  an  old 
locomotive  was  presented  by  Charles  Vanderbilt,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Walter 
Hewett’s  old  stage  and  an  old  hack  of  Walter  Mullen’s,  both  of  which  saw 
service  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  in  line  with  vehicles  of  present  type. 

“In  the  evening,  at  the  Town  Dock,  the  grandest  display  of  fireworks 
ever  given  in  Port  Washington  attracted  thousands  of  people  to  the  water 
front.  The  whole  celebration  was  an  event  never  to  be  forgotten  in  Port 
Washington — The  Place  To  Live.” 

Formula — As  Officers  and  Employees  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany — We  Believe: 

1.  That  the  railroad  functions  as  a  public  institution  through  its  officers 
and  employees. 

That  its  property  is  entrusted  to  the  employees,  to  be  operated  as  a  public 
convenience. 

That  to  function  properly  as  a  public  utility,  and  successfully  as  a  business 
enterprise,  all  persons  on  the  payroll  must  realize  the  responsibility  and  obliga¬ 
tion  that  rest  on  them  from  the  moment  of  employment. 

2.  That  transportation  is  the  only  commodity  our  company  has  to  sell.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  delivered  unless  the  service  is  always  safe,  reliable  and 
adequate. 

3.  That  courtesy  is  an  important  element  of  service.  Every  passenger  and 
every  shipper  has  a  right  to  expect  courtesy  as  well  as  service.  Every  question 
by  letter,  telephone,  or  word  of  mouth  is  entitled  to  a  prompt  and  courteous 
answer.  The  way  we  say  a  thing  is  almost  as  vital  as  what  we  say. 
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That  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  customer. 

That  good  will  is  the  best  asset  a  railroad  can  have. 

4.  That  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  enough  for  good  service  to  enable  the 
railroad  to  maintain  its  property,  pay  taxes  and  interest,  and  earn  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  it  gets  what  it  pays  for. 

5.  That  any  employee  can  do  AS  told.  All  employees  will  do  WHEN  told ; 
but  the  most  valuable  employee  is  the  one  who  gives  off-duty  thought  to  the 
problems  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

6.  That  co-operation  between  employees,  and  between  employees  and  the 
public,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  efficiency.  It  engenders  a  spirit  of  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  and  sincerity,  develops  individuality,  increases  energy,  and  destroys 
personal  antagonism. 

7.  That  it  pays  to  be  loyal  and  to  boost  the  railroad,  the  territory  served 
by  it,  and  fellow  officers  and  employees. 

8.  That  it  pays  to  be  careful.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  be  watchful  of  defects 
in  track  and  equipment,  and  of  conditions  and  circumstances  likely  to  cause  injury 
to  persons  or  damage  to  property,  and  consequent  suffering,  inconvenience  or 
delay. 

That  we  can  and  will  aid  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  all  mistakes  and 
accidents  that  lead  to  injuries,  damages  or  delays. 

9.  That  we  should  avoid  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  use  of  supplies. 
That  we  should  be  as  careful  of  our  employer’s  tools  and  property  as  if  they 
belonged  to  us. 

10.  That  the  line  between  employer  and  employee  is  largely  imaginary.  That 
we  are  all  members  of  one  family,  and  should  live  and  work  together  in  harmony 
and  happiness. 


Photograph  taken  in  Paris  during  the  World  War. 
Colonel  James  A.  McCrea  (former  General  Man¬ 
ager,  L.  I.  E  R„  now  deceased)  and  Major-General 
Sir  Henry  W.  Thornton  (former  General  Superin¬ 
tendent,  L.  I.  R.R.)  now  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Canadian  National  Rys. 
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STORY  OF  THE  27TH  DIVISION 

THE  State  of  New  York,  the  Metropolitan  District,  and  particularly  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  will  figure  proudly  in  history  because  of  their  contributions 
toward  the  success  of  the  Allied  cause  in  the  World  War. 

Of  the  millions  of  men  sent  to  France  by  this  country  in  that  greatest  war 
of  world  history,  no  stated  number,  perhaps,  won  greater  distinction  than  New 
York’s  quota.  And  of  these  the  bravery,  gallantly,  determination  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  men  of  the  27th  and  77th  Divisions  stand  out  as  practically  supreme. 

The  27th  Division  had  a  proud  place  in  the  wonderful  but  deadly  initiative 
that  broke  the  Hindenburg  Line,  the  greatest  fortification  ever  conceived  and 
organized  since  wars  began.  It  had  been  regarded  as  absolutely  impregnable  by 
the  great  armies  of  France  and  England  that  had  for  years  battled  against 
Germany,  and  whose  fate  was  in  the  balance  when  the  American  troops  began 
to  appear  in  France  in  force. 

The  77th  Division  had  an  almost  like  distinction  in  breaking  through  a 
German  defense  that  also  had  been  regarded  as  impregnable,  the  unprecedented 
military  labyrinth  of  the  Argonne  Forest. 

Hundreds — yes,  thousands — of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  men  were  in  these 
divisions,  and  hundreds  of  them  gave  up  their  lives  to  victory.  Thus  the  stories 
of  these  great  divisions  are  of  pregnant  interest  to  the  whole  metropolitan  region. 

The  mass  of  the  vast  army  this  country  sent  to  Europe  to  determine  the 
World  War  was  made  up  of  men  used  to  peace.  They  fought  victoriously  against 
hereditary  armies.  Licked  into  marching  shape  here  or  intensively  trained  abroad 
before  going  to  the  actual  front,  they  seemed  at  best,  although  they  were  assembled 
in  millions,  ineffective  material  to  contest  with  the  legions  who  had  made  war  a 
trade.  But  they  proved  that  the  spirit  of  victory  rested  in  them,  and  overturned 
all  theories  as  to  the  game. 

The  brilliant  work  of  the  27th  Division,  whose  story  has  been  written  by  its 
commander,  Major-General  John  F.  O’Ryan,  however,  was  not  altogether  the 
work  of  military  novices.  This  Division  was  made  up  of  units  of  the  Militia 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  had  preliminary  training  of  great  value  on 
the  Mexican  border,  from  which  it  was  recalled  by  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  27th  was  on  the  border  because  of  the  affront  given  by  Mexican 
authorities  at  Tampico.  And  it  had  been  modernized,  in  a  military  sense,  by 
General  O’Ryan,  who,  after  appointment  as  Major-General  of  the  State’s  volun¬ 
teer  forces,  succeeded  Major-General  Charles  F.  Roe,  and  carried  on  the  work  of 
that  soldier  in  developing  the  National  Guard  as  a  dependable  citizen  army. 
O’Ryan  was  a  Major  of  Field  Artillery  when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Roe, 
who  had  been  retired  for  age. 

Major-General  O’Ryan  proved  his  fitness  for  his  place  in  Mexico,  for  the 
moral  discipline  he  there  enforced  was  as  valuable  to  the  soldiers  under  him  as 
the  military  discipline  he  was  so'  well  fitted  to  administer.  The  sinister  elements 
that  for  ages  had  followed  the  assembling  of  soldiers  gathered  at  the  Mexican 
border  to  profit  through  human  weakness,  in  the  form  of  saloons  and  houses  that 
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demoralize.  Major-General  O’Ryan’s  regulations  enforced  prohibition  among  his 
troops  before  the  passage  of  the  Volstead  law,  and  all  the  accompanying  elements 
of  demoralization  that  had  sought  to  establish  themselves  on  the  border  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  business.  Thus  the  soldiers  of  the  Division  entered  upon 
their  great  task  abroad  clean  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  military  sense  trained  to  the 
minute.  Something  of  their  courage,  their  endurance,  and  their  sustained  deter¬ 
mination  was  due  to  this  solicitude  for  their  physical  well-being.  Without 
General  O’Ryan’s  rigorous  regulations,  his  troops  would  not  have  been  fit  for 
their  trial  in  France,  then  unsuspected,  because  of  the  hot  climate  of  the  border 
and  its  accompanying  inflictions,  the  territory  on  the  Rio  Grande  being  prac¬ 
tically  a  desert,  and  the  men  of  Northern  habit.  The  troops  here  during  their 
campaign  had  the  military  exercise  that  made  them  so  valuable  on  the  battle 
front  abroad. 

This  training  on  the  border  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  division  to  enter  the  World  War  effectively  that  something  should  be 
said  concerning  the  results  of  that  training.  “Unless  the  principles  underlying 
that  training  are  understood,”  said  General  O’Ryan,  “it  will  be  impossible  ade¬ 
quately  to  sense  the  tremendous  devotion  and  intelligent  spirit  of  sacrifice  which 
later  characterized  in  such  forceable  manner  the  conduct  of  the  division  in  the 
World  War.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  border  service  these  principles  were  not 
disclosed  to  the  men.  Some  would  not  have  understood  them.  Others  might  have 
doubted  their  practicability.  But  later  opportunities  were  made  to  explain  the 
motives  which  had  determined  the  methods  employed.”  One  of  these  occasions 
was  an  address  delivered  by  the  general  to  soldiers  stationed  at  one  of  his  camps. 
To  them  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  Spartan  training  in  the  development  of 
soldiers.  He  said  that  the  average  person  believed  that  soldier  development  had 
to  do  solely  with  learning  the  manual  of  arms,  how  to  ride  and  shoot,  and  how 
to  make  and  break  camp.  He  pointed  out  that  these  are  qualifications  requiring 
physical  dexterity  and  are  readily  acquired ;  that  war  requires  self-sacrificing  and 
dependable  men  who  will  suffer  and  endure  without  unreasonable  complaint,  and 
that  these  qualities  are  not  grown  over  night.  They  are  the  result  of  a  biological 
and  physiological  process  which,  compared  with  the  mere  acquisition  of  manual 
dexterity,  is  slow.  He  mentioned  that  the  hikes  developed  the  good  material  and 
weeded  out  the  weaklings.  The  rigid  rule  against  liquor,  while  it  safeguarded  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  division  to  an  extent  difficult  to  appreciate,  performed  a 
most  valuable  service  in  the  development  of  morale  in  that  it  stimulated  self- 
control  and  pride  in  individual  accomplishment. 

Various  units  of  the  division  were,  of  course,  set  to  guard  the  metropolitan 
sources  of  supply  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  long  before  the  experience  of 
the  division  on  the  Mexican  border.  There  were  internal  problems  of  law  and 
order  to  be  met  even  when  the  war  began,  and  before  there  was  any  certainty 
that  this  country  would  participate  in  it.  It  was  known  that  there  were  paid  staffs 
of  propagandists  in  this  country  in  the  interests  of  Germany,  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  inspire  opinion  adverse  to  the  Allies  as  they  were  then  constituted.  And 
it  is  history  that  violence  was  to  be  resorted  to  upon  sources  of  supply  to  the 
Allies,  in  order  to  embarrass  their  operations,  this  country  being  a  resource  for 
material  of  various  kinds.  This  activity  took  the  form  of  destruction  of  ships 
intended  to  carry  war  material  overseas,  the  destruction  of  plants  engaged  upon 
the  manufacture  of  war  material,  and  the  like.  Greater  New  York,  naturally, 
had  its  own  problems  of  defense,  aside  from  its  situation  as  a  shipping  point.  It 
was  dependent  for  its  life  upon  the  volume  of  necessaries  that  daily  flowed  into 
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it,  food,  fuel,  and  water.  Hundreds  of  railroad  trains  daily  emptied  their  stores 
of  supplies  into  the  city  over  various  railroad  lines,  while  ships  contributed  to 
this  inflow  of  material  imperatively  necessary.  And  there  were  exports  not 
related  to  war  that  had  to  be  safeguarded.  The  city’s  water  supply,  which  might 
be  disarranged  or  stopped  by  explosives,  had  to  be  protected,  and  the  aqueducts 
were  guarded. 

John  Purroy  Mitchel,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  on  February  3,  1917,  made 
a  demand  upon  Governor  Whitman  for  troops  to  guard  the  public  utilities  of  the 
city,  and  the  Governor  on  the  same  day  issued  an  order  directing  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Naval  Militia  to 
issue  orders  placing  the  1st  and  10th  Regiments  of  Infantry  and  the  1st  and  2nd 
Battalions  of  Naval  Militia  on  that  duty.  These  organizations  were  at  once 
mobilized,  and  were  put  to  guard  the  water  supply  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
the  Naval  Militia  being  reserved  to  guard  the  bridges  over  the  East  River.  Thus 
the  mobilization  for  the  World  War  found  parts  of  the  National  Guard  protecting 
public  utilities. 

President  Wilson,  by  proclamation  on  July  12,  1917,  called  into  federal 
service  the  National  Guard,  and  the  New  York  Division  was  assigned  to  Camp 
Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  for  its  training.  On  August  23,  Major-General 
O’Ryan  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Spartanburg  and  assume  command  of  the 
troops  there.  Prior  to  this,  Company  A  of  the  22nd  Engineers,  had  been  ordered 
to  Yaphank,  Long  Island,  to  survey  and  lay  out  a  cantonment  for  a  National  Army 
Division.  When  it  became  known  that  the  New  York  State  troops  were  to  entrain 
for  Camp  Wadsworth,  there  was  a  public  demand  for  a  parade,  and  preparations 
for  this  were  made.  The  3rd  Infantry  was  ordered  to  Pelham  Bay  Park,  and 
went  into  camp  there;  the  1st  and  10th  Regiments  of  Infantry,  from  up  the  State, 
were  ordered  to  Van  Cortland  Park,  where  they  joined  the  71st  Regiment,  the 
1st  Field  Artillery  and  Squadron  A  Cavalry  also  being  there,  while  the  1st  Field 
Artillery  was  camped  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  the  1st  Cavalry  on  the 
Bliss  Estate  at  Bay  Ridge.  Mayor  Mitchel  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  a 
“send-off”  dinner  or  dinners  to  these  20,000  officers  and  men.  This  was  a  stupen¬ 
dous  task.  A  Woman’s  Auxiliary  Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  John  Purroy  Mitchel 
was  honorary  chairman  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  active  chairman,  was 
formed  to  do  the  work.  During  the  period  of  the  Mexican  border  service  by  the 
division,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  had  headed  and  financed  work  of  relief  for  the  families 
of  those  whose  service  on  the  border  had  resulted  in  financial  embarrassment  for 
those  at  home.  For  the  send-off  function  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  appointed  one  hundred 
prominent  women  of  the  city  who  acted  as  hostesses  at  the  several  camps  and 
hotels  where  dinners  were  served.  One  of  the  dinners  was  given  to  the  Division 
Commander  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  Mayor  Mitchel  presided  as  toastmaster.  The 
parade  was  held  on  August  30th,  and  is  remembered  by  thousands  who  lined  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  line  of  march.  The  concentration  of  the  troops,  the  parade  and 
the  departure  of  units  for  the  South  were  so  co-ordinated  that  units  finishing  the 
parade  were  marched  to  their  trains  and  continued  their  movement  to  the  camp, 
while  other  units  returned  to  their  armories  or  camps  to  await  transportation. 
Special  provision  was  made  that  insured  the  witnessing  of  this  parade  by  families 
of  soldiers  in  line,  and  although  the  spectacle  was  a  great  success,  there  was  an 
air  of  sadness  based  on  the  fear  that  many  in  the  line  would  never  survive  for  a 
home-coming  parade. 

Much  of  the  smoothness  with  which  the  New  York  units  moved  to  the  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Spartanburg  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  mobilized 
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in  their  armories  instead  of  in  the  field,  as  was  the  general  military  habit.  And 
the  division  reflected  the  benefit  of  its  border  experience  when  it  arrived  in  camp 
by  turning  to  the  work  of  improving  roads,  cutting  down  trees  and  moving  stumps 
and  brush  from  proposed  drill  fields,  as  the  structural  making  of  the  camp  was 
unfinished  and  still  in  process,  everything  at  the  time  everywhere  being  rushed. 
These  men  were  for  the  most  part  trained  and  seasoned.  After  they  had  been  at 
work  a  week  the  camp  seemed  to  develop  as  by  magic.  The  work  accomplished 
by  the  troops  lessened  that  to  be  done  by  contractors,  and  thus  saved  expense. 
The  cost  of  Camp  Wadsworth  was  $2,223,223.59. 

On  September  18,  General  O'Ryan,  with  other  officers,  was  ordered  abroad 
on  a  tour  of  observation.  His  experiences  there  as  an  observer  form  an  interesting 
chapter  in  his  “Story  of  the  27th  Division.”  With  his  party  he  returned  on 
November  26,  1917,  and  in  his  story  he  says:  “As  a  result  of  our  observations 
and  experiences  abroad  the  subjects  of  correct  march  discipline,  unfailing  ammu¬ 
nition,  ration  supply,  physical  endurance  and  determination  of  all  ranks,  through 
thorough  preparation  for  battle,  and  a  clear  understanding  by  all  of  combat  orders 
took  on  a  new  importance.”  And  his  experience  materially  affected  the  continued 
training  of  the  division  at  Camp  Wadsworth. 

Prior  to  the  departure  from  New  York  the  69th  Infantry,  the  famous  “Irish 
Regiment,”  had  been  detached  from  this  division  and  assigned  to  the  newly 
organized  42d  Division,  made  up  of  elements  from  various  states,  and  called  the 
“Rainbow  Division.”  At  the  time  of  this  assignment  the  War  Department  directed 
that  three  hundred  and  forty-six  men  from  each  of  the  other  regiments  stationed 
in  New  York  City  should  be  transferred  to  the  69th. 

“This  detachment  of  men  from  one  regiment  to  another  on  the  eve  of  war  activity,” 
says  General  O’Ryan,  “was  a  great  shock  to  all  the  regiments  concerned.  It  was  a  severe 
blow  to  their  morale.  Each  regiment  had  its  own  traditions.  In  each  the  men  were  led  to 
believe  their  regiment  the  best.  Actually,  and  by  tradition  as  well,  the  69th  Infantry 
was  an  Irish  or  Irish-American  regiment.  This  regiment  could  have  been  recruited  to  the 
new  war  strength  within  a  week’s  time,  after  they  were  designated  for  early  overseas 
service.  None  of  the  other  regiments  wished  to  give  up  men  for  transfer  to  the  69th.  To 
take  a  man  away  from  his  own  regiment  and  place  him  in  another  is  like  taking  a  child 
away  from  its  own  home  and  placing  it  in  the  home  of  some  other  family.  But  so  high  was 
the  standard  of  discipline  and  so  strong  the  spirit  for  what  was  said  to  be  the  common  good 
that  these  transfers  were  in  fact  made  with  a  minimum  of  friction.” 

Upon  the  detachment  of  the  69th  Infantry  from  the  27th  Division  the  14th 
Infantry  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Brigade  in  its  place. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  War  Department  sent  alienists  to  the 
various  camps  to  test  the  personnel  of  each  division  as  to  mentality  and  nervous 
durability.  The  officers  who  made  these  examinations  at  Camp  Wadsworth  stated 
that  the  men  of  the  27th  Division  were  the  finest  body  they  had  seen  at  any  camp. 
The  27th  Division  originally  had  nine  regiments  of  infantry.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  regulation  increasing  the  number  of  men  in  each  regiment  reduced  the 
number  of  regiments  in  the  27th  to  four.  General  O’Ryan  selected  as  the  four 
for  his  division  the  2nd,  3d,  7th,  and  23d,  which  served  in  the  war  as  the  105th, 
108th,  107th,  and  106th.  The  107th  was  originally  the  famous  7th  Regiment  of 
New  York.  The  reorganization  of  the  27th,  as  of  other  divisions,  resulted  in 
an  excess  of  officers  of  the  higher  grades,  and  problems  as  to  this  were  presented ; 
but  while  there  was  much  trouble  in  various  quarters  of  which  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  became  cognizant,  there  was  no  protest  or  criticism  to  that  department  as  to 
the  27th’s  reorganization.  In  the  106th  Infantry  Colonel  Norton  was  discharged 
for  physical  disability  before  the  departure  of  the  division  for  overseas.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tuck,  after  arrival  in  France,  was  sent  to  the  Army  School  of  the  Line 
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and  General  Staff  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  and  sent  to  the  1st  Army 
Headquarters  as  an  acting  general  staff  officer.  Major  Delamater  went  abroad 
with  the  regiment,  but  was  also  detailed  to  the  Army  School  to  the  Line  and 
General  Staff  College,  upon  graduation  from  which  he  was  assigned  to  the  1st 
Army  Headquarters.  Both  of  these  officers  won  distinction.  Major  Hollander  was 
transferred  to  the  2nd  Pioneer  Infantry  while  the  division  was  at  Camp  Wads¬ 
worth,  and  was  replaced  by  Major  Ranson  H.  Gillet.  Major  Harry  S.  Hildreth 
went  overseas  with  the  regiment,  participated  in  some  of  its  engagements,  and 
was  later  transferred  to  the  7th  Regular  Division,  where  he  won  distinction  as  a 
battalion  commander  in  active  operations. 

Some  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  it  furnished  more  than  5,000  officers  to  the  American 
Army  in  the  W  orld  \\  ar.  In  the  case  of  the  27th  Division,  due  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  a  substantial  percentage  of  its  enlisted  personnel,  some  thousands  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers  secured  commissions  in  the  army. 
Fortunately  the  earlier  shortages  in  the  27th  for  this  reason  were  made  up  imme¬ 
diately  by  drawing  upon  the  other  New  York  units  at  the  camp,  but  these  “raids” 
were  so  heavy  and  continuous  that  this  source  of  supply  was  depleted.  One  of 
these  man-power  requisitions  called  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  enlisted  men 
who  spoke  French  to  be  transferred  to  a  unit  destined  for  military  police  service 
overseas.  As  most  of  the  men  of  this  class  in  the  27th  were  of  high  type,  with 
college  training,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  division  for  some  time,  and  had 
become  expert  in  their  military  specialties,  the  division,  and  consequently  the  army, 
lost  the  services  of  many  trained  soldiers  as  a  result  of  this  requisition.  Later, 
in  France,  some  of  these  men  were  seen  walking  the  streets  as  military  policemen 
in  the  ports  of  embarkation.  Another  requisition  took  from  the  division  at  one 

time  five  hundred  and  thirtv-two  enlisted  men  needed  elsewhere  as  motor 

✓ 

mechanics. 

Life  at  Spartanburg  was  pleasingly  varied  for  many  of  the  soldiers  by  the 
visits  of  members  of  their  families.  Some  came  for  short  visits,  these  usually 
being  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  younger  men  anxious  to  see  the  environment  of 
their  boys.  Others,  many  of  them  wives,  rented  houses  or  rooms  and  prepared  to 
stay  as  long  as  the  division  remained.  A  considerable  colony  of  New  York  women 
thus  developed  in  and  about  the  city  of  Spartanburg,  many  of  whom  tried  to 
create  proper  diversion  for  the  soldiers.  Some  helped  the  Y.M.C.A.  or  the 
K.  of  C.,  others  promoted  entertainment  for  the  men  or  assisted  church  societies 
in  organizing  social  events  through  which  the  young  men  met  the  young  people  of 
the  city.  One  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  women  in  the  colony  was  Mrs.  Anne 
Schoellkopf,  wife  of  Captain  Walter  C.  Schoellkopf  of  the  52d  Field  Artillery 
Brigade  Staff.  She  organized  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  an  enlisted 
men’s  club  in  Spartanburg.  An  old  building  was  leased,  remodeled,  furnished  and 
equipped  for  the  purpose,  and  the  club  became  a  wholesome  and  popular  resort 
for  the  soldiers.  Mrs.  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright  was  another  whose  interest  in 
the  soldiers  was  keen  and  practical.  The  leading  hotel  in  Spartanburg  was  soon 
crowded  with  visitors  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  every  Saturday  night 
there  was  a  dance,  the  ballroom  filled  with  officers  who  never  lacked  partners. 

Spartanburg  has  two  colleges,  the  Converse  College  for  girls  and  the  \\  offord 
College  for  boys.  When  it  was  learned  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  girls’ 
college  that  a  division  of  troops  was  to  be  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  they  mani¬ 
fested  great  concern.  The  first  callers  received  by  General  O  Ryan  upon  his 
arrival  in  Spartanburg  were  gentlemen  representing  Converse  College,  who 
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emphasized  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  They  made  various  suggestions  as  to 
means  best  adapted  to  safeguard  the  girls  of  the  college  from  what  one  of  the 
staff  referred  to  as  “the  coarse  and  licentious  soldiery.”  After  the  division  had 
been  in  camp  several  weeks  there  were  no  more  enthusiastic  and  sincere  friends 
of  the  division  than  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college.  The  conduct  of 
the  soldiers  throughout  their  stay  at  Spartanburg  was  exceptional.  All  the  men 
from  the  beginning  seemed  to  take  a  personal  pride  in  maintaining  a  dignified 
bearing  and  in  the  reputation  they  were  building  up  with  even  the  most  exacting 
people  of  the  town.  The  officials  of  the  town  co-operated  with  General  O’Ryan 
in  enforcing  sanitary  regulations  as  to  food  bought  there  by  the  soldiers  and 
officers,  and  in  a  sanitary  sense  the  town  seems  to  have  been  made  much  better 
by  the  stay  of  the  division.  An  efficient  secret  service  section  of  the  military 
police  operated  successfully  in  the  detection  of  criminals  and  in  picking  up,  as 
soon  as  they  detrained,  criminals  who  came  to  Spartanburg  to  prey  upon  the 
soldiers.  During  the  stay  of  the  division  at  Camp  Wadsworth  reviews  were  given 
for  visiting  officials,  among  whom  were  Governor  Manning,  of  South  Carolina; 
Governor  Whitman,  of  New  York;  Senator  Wadsworth,  of  New  York;  and 
Major-General  John  Biddle,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  chaplains  of  the 
division,  of  various  faiths,  noted  for  their  “team  work,”  invited  clergymen  of 
Spartanburg  to  organize  meetings,  at  which  matters  of  interest  both  to  the  city 
and  the  soldiers  were  discussed.  All  work  related  to  the  morale  of  the  division 
was  participated  in  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  K.  of  C.,  and  the  Red  Cross.  The 
divisional  theatrical  company  was  under  careful  control.  This  enterprise  was 
the  product  of  the  talent,  energy,  and  zeal  of  one  or  two  junior  officers  and  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  enlisted  men.  While  the  division  was  at  Camp  Wadsworth 
the  company  prepared  the  show  known  as  “You  Know  Me,  Al,”  presented  it 
at  the  local  theatre  to  packed  houses  for  two  weeks,  and  it  was  such  a  success 
that  it  was  later  given  in  New  York  and  Washington.  This  organization  was 
valuable  in  the  maintenance  of  morale.  A  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  War 
Department  to  have  the  soldiers  sing.  Specialists  were  engaged  in  this  effort. 
In  the  27th  singing  was  not  popular  in  the  average  unit  during  the  march.  Group 
whistling  was  more  in  evidence.  An  exception  as  to  singing  was  Major  Gaus’s 
106th  Field  Hospital  Company,  which  made  it  a  practice  to  sing  during  a  march 
and  attained  excellence  in  that  field.  The  platoon  was  a  better  song  unit  than 
a  company.  Songs  popular  among  the  soldiers  of  the  division  were  “The  Long, 
Long  Trail,”  “Joan  of  Arc,”  “Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit  Bag  and 
Smile,  Smile,  Smile,”  and  the  divisional  song,  written  by  two  men  of  the  division 
show  troupe,  “My  Heart  Belongs  to  the  U.  S.  A.”  In  good  weather  outdoor 
movies  were  enjoyed,  and  the  screen  was  also  used  to  instruct  in  the  manual  of 
arms.  Boxing  was  a  popular  pastime.  The  War  Department  had  assigned  to  the 
camp  as  boxing  instructor  Frank  Moran,  a  noted  professional,  who  developed 
scores  of  men  in  the  game.  Practically  every  company  had  its  champion  boxer 
in  each  of  the  various  classes  or  weights,  and  there  were  also  regimental  and 
brigade  as  well  as  divisional  champions  and  competitors. 

A  feature  of  Camp  Wadsworth  was  the  Third  Officers’  Training  Camp  for 
the  training  of  candidates  for  commissions.  Seven  hundred  men  were  designated 
for  training,  of  whom  a  few  more  than  five  hundred  were  detailed  to  the  camp. 
These  men  were  soon  recognized  as  a  corps  d’ elite  throughout  the  division,  and 
were  graduated  shortly  before  the  departure  overseas.  Later  they  were  found  in 
practically  all  the  combat  divisions  of  the  army.  Many  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  a  considerable  number  won  distinction.  They  were  recognized  everywhere 
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as  highly  trained  men.  From  various  units  of  the  A.  E.  F.  the  Division  Commander 
received  favorable  comments  from  superior  officers  concerning  these  graduates 
of  the  camp.  The  commandant  of  the  camp  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
A.  Taylor  of  the  108th  Infantry,  later  made  colonel  of  the  106th  Infantry.  During 
the  period  at  Spartanburg  more  than  2,500  men  were  lost  to  the  division  because 
they  excelled  or  were  experienced  in  some  civilian  line  of  effort  of  such  value 
to  the  government  that  their  services  were  more  important  in  the  non-military 
field  than  in  the  combat  service. 

In  February  a  hostess  house  was  opened,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bertha 
M.  Loheed  for  the  convenience  of  visiting  members  of  soldiers’  families.  A 
severe  winter  was  experienced,  and  training  in  the  practice  system  of  trenches 
involved  some  hardship.  Naturally  some  of  the  boys  wrote  home  about  this,  and 
the  Division  Commander  began  to  receive  letters  from  uneasy  parents  suggesting 
that  their  particular  boys  were  not  strong  constitutionally  and  might  succumb 
under  the  rigors  of  training.  At  one  time  rumor  was  current  in  New  York  that 
one  or  more  soldiers  had  been  frozen  to  death  while  on  duty  in  camp  trenches. 
The  boys  were  cautioned  against  sending  out  reports  upon  which  rumors  might  be 
based,  as  a  matter  of  morale,  and  exaggeration  ceased.  There  were  twenty-two 
bands  in  camp,  and  concerts  added  to  the  pleasure  of  camp  life.  A  professional 
band  was  organized  from  the  bands  of  the  27th  Division  to  play  on  special  occa¬ 
sions,  and  performed  in  Spartanburg,  Asheville  and  other  places.  Later  a  similar 
band  was  organized  from  the  musicians  of  the  corps  and  army  troops.  In  March, 
1918,  about  1,200  replacements  were  received  and  distributed  among  the  units 
of  the  division,  these  being  drafted  men.  Following  an  order  from  the  com¬ 
mander,  they  were  welcomed  warmly.  Toward  the  end  of  the  training  period 
the  physical  excellence  of  the  command  was  remarkable.  And  the  men  had 
fastened  themselves  securely  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Spartanburg. 

The  training  of  the  division  at  camp  was  thorough.  There  was  a  grenade 
school,  a  bayonet  fighting  and  physical  training  school,  a  musketry  school,  an 
automatic  arms  school,  a  machine-gun  school,  a  one-pounder  school,  a  Stokes 
mortar  school,  a  gas  defense  school,  a  camouflage  school,  an  engineers’  school,  a 
sniping,  patrolling  and  reconnaissance  school,  a  transportation  school,  a  liaison 
and  communication  school,  a  school  of  equitation,  and  schools  for  bands  and  field 
music,  for  teamsters,  horseshoers  and  packers.  Two  complete  infantry  ranges  of 
one  hundred  targets  each  were  constructed  by  soldier  labor,  the  range  including 
firing  lines,  open  and  trench,  up  to  1,000  yards.  The  field  artillery  had  an  unlimited 
supply  of  ammunition  and  were  firing  almost  constantly  under  all  kinds  of  terrain 
and  weather  conditions.  There  were  barrage  exercises,  followed  by  open  war 
exercises,  and  in  fact,  every  practice  that  would  tend  to  educate  the  men  in  the 
emergencies  of  actual  warfare. 

The  movement  of  the  division  overseas  began  with  the  departure  of  a 
detachment  called  the  advance  party,  consisting  of  the  major  general  and  a  staff. 
This  party  left  Camp  Wadsworth  April  29th,  and  on  May  1st  sailed  from  Hoboken 
on  the  “Great  Northern.”  Brigadier  General  Robert  E.  L.  Michie,  53d  Infantry 
Brigade,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  division.  The  trip  on  the  “Great  Northern” 
was&  uneventful  except  for  regular  drills  for  prompt  abandonment  of  ship,  and 
for  one  or  two  submarine  scares.  The  ship  had  no  escort  until  she  arrived  near 
the  coast  of  France,  when  three  destroyers  were  met,  and  accompanied  her  to  the 
harbor  of  Brest.  Various  units  of  the  division  followed  on  the  “President 
Lincoln,”  the  “Kurtz,”  the  “Pocahontas,”  the  “Susquehanna,”  the  “Antigone,” 
the  “Calamares,”  the  “Madawaska,”  and  the  “President  Grant.”  The  field 
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artillery  and  trains  were  the  last  elements  to  leave  Camp  Wadsworth,  it  being 
necessary  to  rush  the  infantry  first.  On  most  of  the  ships  more  than  a  hundred 
soldiers  were  kept  constantly  on  duty  watching  for  submarines.  Their  various 
posts  of  observation  were  connected  by  telephone  with  a  central  station.  As  a 
suggestion  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  boys  discharged  this  duty,  the  commander 
writes:  “If  a  tin  can  bobbed  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  the  officer  at  the  central 
station  would  receive  a  stream  of  reports  of  an  approaching  submarine.  Gun 
crews  fore  and  aft  would  prepare  for  action.  The  troops  would  be  roused  from 
their  diversions  to  secure  points  of  vantage  from  which  to  watch  the  coming 
battle,  soon,  however,  to  return  to  their  normal  occupations  when  the  true  cause 
of  alarm  was  understood.  After  a  few  incidents  of  this  character  it  became  more 
difficult  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  men  in  these  alarms  concerning  enemy 
submarines.  Some  transports,  however,  were  subjected  to  actual  submarine 
attack.”  But  these  attacks  were  ineffective,  and  the  submarines  were  reported  as 
sunk.  Aboard  the  larger  ships  attempts  were  made  to  publish  papers.  Most  ships 
had  printing  presses  and  arrangements  were  made  to  publish  wireless  news  and 
ship  gossip.  One  of  these  publications  was  “The  Sea  Serpent,”  aboard  the 
“Calamares,”  its  subtitle,  “A  Mid-Atlantic  Issue  of  the  Gas  Attack  and  Rio 
Grande  Rattler,”  being  the  name  of  the  paper  published  at  Camp  Wadsworth. 
At  the  head  of  this  sheet  the  weather  foreoast  was  :  “Dry — Until  We  Reach 
France.”  An  announcement  concerning  the  uniform  of  troops  was:  “Uniform 
— Life  Belts  Day  and  Night.”  Another  paper  published  aboard  one  of  the  trans¬ 
ports  was  the  “Mid-Ocean  Cornin’  Thru,”  and  one  published  on  the  “President 
Lincoln”  was  “The  Rail  Splitter.” 

The  stay  of  the  troops  at  their  various  points  of  debarkation  was  short.  Until 
May  27th  no  information  had  been  received  by  the  division  commander  as  to 
where  the  division  would  be  sent,  but  on  that  day  it  was  ordered  to  entrain  for 
the  British  area  north  of  the  Somme,  for  service  with  the  British  Army.  The 
trip  from  Brest  to  the  Rue  Area  occupied  two  days  and  two  nights  because  rail 
lines  farther  east  had  been  taken  by  the  Germans  or  were  interrupted  by  exposure 
to  hostile  fire  as  a  result  of  the  German  advance.  The  trip  was  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  boys  to  the  French  railway  rolling  stock,  every  box  car  of  which 
was  labeled  “40  hommes — 8  chevaux.”  Later  this  phrase,  with  modifications, 
became  a  part  of  the  language  known  as  soldier  French.  With  every  rumor  or 
change  of  station  during  the  service  in  France  came  the  anxious  inquiry  from 
one  soldier  to  another,  “Do  we  bus  it  or  hoof  it?”  And  often  the  answer  was 
“Neither.  We  homme  it  and  chevaux  it.”  One  day  a  certain  company  of  the 
106th  Infantry  was  assigned  a  number  of  French  box  cars.  A  lad,  tired  after  a 
ten-kilometer  hike,  saw  a  sign  “40  homme — 8  chevaux.”  Looking  at  his  new 
resting  place  he  exclaimed :  “By  golly !  Forty  homes  and  no  place  to  sleep !” 

The  first  introduction  to  war  was  the  sound  of  hostile  airplanes  heard  at 
night  when  the  troop  trains  reached  the  vicinity  of  Rouen.  Further  on,  and  near 
Abbeville,  several  of  the  commands  had  their  first  experience  with  the  night 
bombing  raids  of  the  enemy. 

“As  soon  as  any  beam  of  light  touched  the  enemy  plane  the  latter  became  immediately 
visible,  seeming  in  the  reflected  rays  to  be  a  thing  of  silver.  When  this  happened  there  was 
instantaneous  action  from  the  ground,  for  every  ‘Archie,’  as  the  anti-aircraft  cannon  were 
called  in  the  British  army,  was  turned  loose  with  shrapnel  and  bullets  at  the  fast-moving 
target.  Seldom  were  the  searchlight  beams  able  to  keep  on  the  target  for  more  than  a 
fraction  of  a  minute,  for  the  hostile  aviator  dived  or  turned  so  rapidly  that  his  aerial 
gymnastics,  combined  with  his  high  speed,  enabled  him  to  keep  in  the  dark  most  of  the  time. 
Frequently,  while  the  men  were  watching  this  new  and  exciting  spectacle,  they  would 
see  a  sudden  and  tremendous  flash  of  brilliant  light  on  the  ground  followed  by  a  great  explo- 
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sion  and  a  rocking  of  the  earth.  This  happened  when  a  hostile  plane  dropped  a  heavy  bomb. 
Frequently  also  when  the  hostile  aviator  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  over  his  target, 
he  would  drop  a  parachute  supporting  a  powerful  calcium  light  which  was  ignited  auto¬ 
matically  after  falling  a  given  distance.  This  light,  as  it  floated  toward  the  earth,  illuminated 
the  surface  of  the  ground  so  that  the  aviator  could  recognize  objects  that  might  be  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  locality,  thus  being  enabled  to  drop  his  bombs  with  accuracy.  Later,  as  the 
troop  trains  moved  north  from  Abbeville,  they  could  hear  the  continued  grumbling  of  the 
guns  at  the  front.  In  this  fashion,  and  with  the  nights  punctuated  by  such  occurrences,  the 
units  of  the  division  moved  from  the  ports  of  debarkation  to  the  Rue  Area.” 

For  many  years  that  portion  of  the  division  stationed  in  New  York  City 
had  paraded  on  Memorial  Day  in  honor  of  the  dead  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish- 
American  wars,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  the  officers  and  men  to  pass  that  day 
without  rendering  this  honor.  Thus  a  parade  in  commemoration  was  arranged. 
In  Rue  such  units  of  the  107th  as  were  billeted  there  or  in  the  vicinity  paraded 
and  were  reviewed  by  the  division  commander,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
Colonel  Willard  C.  Fiske  was  the  regimental  commander,  the  nucleus  of  the 
command  being  the  old  Seventh  Regiment  of  fame.  The  townspeople  were  highly 
appreciative  of  the  appearance  of  the  paraders,  noted  for  their  physical  appear¬ 
ance  and  precision. 

Although  thoroughly  trained  as  they  had  been,  it  was  found  necessary  for 
the  division  to  train  again  in  the  use  of  British  type  of  materiel  and  armament. 
Thus  the  division  moved  to  an  area  adapted  for  training,  and  engaged  in  exercises 
best  adapted  to  bring  it  up  to  the  minute  in  method  and  skill,  the  division  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  reserve.  The  interest  of  officers  and  men  was  keen  as  day  by 
day  they  came  into  contact  immediately  behind  the  lines  with  the  great  and  poly¬ 
glot  army  of  the  British  then  engaged  in  the  greatest  struggle  in  its  history.  The 
famous  regiments  of  the  British  army  were  seen  as  they  marched  to  or  from 
the  front,  rested  in  their  billeting  areas,  or  engaged  in  training  exercises — English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  troops,  with  the  soldiers  of  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  detachments  of  the  Indian  army,  South  Africans,  Fiji  Islanders,  West 
Indians,  and  large  numbers  of  Chinese  coolies.  Close  by  also  were  Portuguese, 
French,  and  Russian  troops,  as  well  as  large  groups  of  German  prisoners  employed 
in  various  ways.  Under  orders  the  27th  was  affiliated  with  the  66th  British  Di¬ 
vision,  a  unit  of  the  Third  British  Army  under  General  Sir  Julian  Byng.  The  66th 
British  Division  had  not  more  than  2,000  officers  and  men  left,  and  these  were 
distributed  among  the  units  of  the  27th  Division  to  assist  the  latter  in  acquaintance 
with  British  methods  of  administration  and  supply,  to  give  advice  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  training,  and  generally  to  aid  in  preparations  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  British  officers  and  the  Americans  at  once  entered  into  close  fellow¬ 
ship,  although  there  were  embarrassing  moments  owing  to  the  differing  customs 
in  the  social  methods  of  the  differing  commands  natural  to  their  separate  school¬ 
ing.  Time,  however,  brought  perfect  concord,  and  such  incidents  as  had  at  first 
brought  embarrassment  became  subjects  of  amusement  at  messes  of  British  and 
American  officers,  who  chaffed  each  other  over  earlier  experiences  and  the  relative 
merits  of  their  national  customs.  The  British  custom  is  to  wage  war  seemingly 
by  an  endless  array  of  mysterious  initials.  Some  idea  of  the  intricacies  of  British 
military  conversation  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  language  employed  by 
a  British  officer  in  giving  a  brother  American  officer  an  account  of  his  recent 
doings : 

“Yes,  I  have  been  out  here  for  quite  a  bit.  I  came  over  as  a  subaltern  in  the  6th  Don  Aac. 
Directly  I  got  here  I  was  given  rather  a  cushy  job.  You  see  I  had  to  inspect  property.  I 
visited  a  lot  of  places  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.,  but  hardly  was  I  on  the  way  with  this  work 
when  I  got  a  chit  from  G.  O.  C.,  R.  F.  A.,  of  the  40th  Don  Aac,  who  asked  me  if  I  would 
care  for  a  billet  with  him.  You  see  he  knew  I  was  a  gunner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
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I  was  rsi__-  nteresze-z  —  were  zzc  .  cck  .-  rrrus.  w-_A  Ac  G-'s  as  seccrd  choice,  bet 

I  deh  I  hi  ret  cot  ezccch  Acer  ±er  red  dreaded  the  school  work.  You  are  not  with 
the  icoc  .-.tt-£s  by  aey  chazce.  are  jcc?“ 

The  Arte  near  die  no:  know  a:  the  ine  that  the  Took  Emmas  were  the 
Trench  Mortars.  In  British  army  language  a  gmner  is  an  artilleryman.  G.  O.  C., 
R.  F  .A.  is  General  C freer  Commanding.  Royal  Field  Artillery,  and  the  R.  A.  M. 
C.  the  Rryal  Army  Medical  Corps.  And  so  oa  down  the  line. 

V\~faen  Marshal.  Foch  received  his  commission  as  General-in-Chief  of  all  the 
Armies,  cne  cf  his  hrst  orders  was  to  direct  the  transfer  of  American  troops  in 
the  British  area  to  ether  localities.  Field  Marshal  Harp-,  after  protest,  was  allowed 
to  retain  two  American  divisions,  and  he  selected  the  27th  and  3(h  Divisions. 
The  ocher  American  divisions  seen  left  the  area,  but  not  before  the  33d  Division, 
also  a  National  'Guard  organization,  largely  from  Illinois,  had  won  distinction 
with  the  Australian  Corps  a:  Hamel.  It  was  the  hrst  action  in  which  American 
troops  hat  taken  part,  and  their  conduct  was  watched  with  keen  interest.  After 
the  actitr.  a  British  c-mcer  came  to  the  27th  Division  headquarters  elated.  He 
was  asked  of  the  Americans:  "Did  they  make  good  r"  The  British  o dicer  replied: 

I  asked  that  identical  question  a  moment  ago  over  the  phone  to  the  Australian 
headquarters,  and  the  Australian  officers  reply  was:  "The  Yanks  are  certainly 
good  lighters  bet.  my  God!  They  are  rough !  This,  coming  from  an  Australian, 
was  praise  indeed.  This  incident  was  the  origin  of  the  widely-circulated  story 
about  the  renghress  of  American  troops  in  battle. 

It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  selection  of  the  27th 
I tvision  ft-r  continued  service  with  the  British  was  the  impression  gained  by 
Field  Marshal  Flaig  when  he  inspected  and  reviewed  a  detachment  of  the  division 
iurmg  the  dust  week  m  June  near  Rue.  on  the  coast.  The  detachment  consisted 
cf  the  117th  Infantry  and  the  fourteen  machine-gun  companies  of  the  division. 

mhes  General  CRyaz.  “by  their  soldierly  at  pea razee,  excep- 
zz  ranks.  presented.  az  appearance  stznziezt  to  stir  Ae 
taood  cz  any  sender  and  Ae  AtA  liar  shah  rpcc  completing  Ae  inspection,  and  as  he 

tt«cTd  Ae  pent  irezz  wh;A  he  was  to  take  Ae  review,  expressed 
.nzrszix  of  the  apzeararce  presented  by  Aese  true os.  As  with  perfect  precision  Aey 
in  by.  Ae  Fieic  Marshal  mzzec  tz  Ae  writer  and  sail :  'My.  bet  Aese  are  seasoned  troops  I 
is  tsmrtly  zc  war- raised  ddrisaoe Wbar  nantzAcent  chaps  Aey  are!*1* 

.As  the  troops  get  under  way  for  review,  one  of  several  aviators  who  had 
Hr  cl  mg  shout  overhead,  in  a  spirit  of  deviltry  shot  his  plane  toward  the 
ground  at  a  point  behind  the  column,  and  at  a  height  of  not  more  than  six  or 
t  ght  feet  above  the  points  of  the  bayonets,  dew  a:  high  speed  and  with  a  deafen¬ 
ing  rear  from  the  rear  to  the  head  of  the  column  and  then  high  into  the  air.  It 
was  a  severe  test  of  disritlire  to  have  thw  cyclone  which  could  not  be  seen  by 
the  mm  until  it  had  tiassed  approach  them  from  the  rear,  and  so  close  to  their 
heads,  tut  rot  a  head  in  the  marching  column  moved,  and  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
hoc  an  eye  turret.  The  Field  Marshal  criticized  the  action  of  the  aviator,  but  was 
vart  ir  approval  of  the  shown  by  the  troops. 

Cn  Jure  16th  the  division  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Rue  area  and  proceed 
to  the  Sr  Valery  area,  south  of  the  Somme,  but  the  stay  was  but  for  a  few 
days  the  plan  being  to  later  move  to  the  vicinity  of  Docllens,  in  support  of  the 
Third  British  Array,  under  General  Byng.  and  on  June  21st  the  troops  were 
azain  cn  the  march.  The  tree  go  found  the  new  area  covered  an  attractive  stretch 
cd  county,  west  of  Arras,  a  destroyed  dry  still  held  by  the  British.  During  the 
tune  the  division  was  ir  mis  area  it  was  subjected  to  constant  bombing  at  night 
cy  enezm  t  ares.  Ore  bomb  was  dropped  back  of  the  Division  Commander's 
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billet  among  the  animals  of  the  105th  Infantry,  cutting  off  the  legs  of  a  number 
of  horses  and  mules.  A  soldier  of  the  105th  Infantry  asleep  in  an  escort  wagon 
was  not  injured,  although  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  were  damaged.  On  July  2nd, 
General  Pershing  paid  the  division  a  visit  of  inspection.  While  here  the  Division 
Commander  was  invited  to  witness  an  attack  by  two  British  battalions  against 
the  German  position  near  Bouzin  Court,  in  the  vicinity  of  Albert.  The  attack 
was  a  success,  and  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  informally  to  participate  in 
British  operations  of  this  character  prior  to  actual  participation  of  the  27th 
in  similar  engagements  was  valuable  in  experience.  Other  such  opportunities 
were  furnished  by  the  British.  The  division  had  engaged  in  reconnaissance  of  the 
defensive  sector  it  was  to  take,  over  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack,  and  had  prac¬ 
ticed  actual  occupation  of  the  line.  The  division  was  soon  ordered  sent  for  service 
with  the  2d  British  Army,  then  holding  an  important  part  of  the  line  in  Flanders, 
and  the  movement  to  that  point  began  July  3rd.  Enemy  bombing  was  very  active. 
In  the  village  of  Nieurlet  one  night  an  enemy  plane  made  a  direct  hit  on  a  barn 
in  which  one  of  the  companies  of  the  106th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  was  billeted. 
The  barn  was  crowded  with  sleeping  soldiers,  of  whom  one  was  killed  and  about 
twenty  wounded.  The  building  was  shattered,  and  it  was  miraculous  that  there 
were  not  more  fatalities.  The  main  body  of  the  division  had  arrived  in  the  new 
area  on  July  4th,  but  there  was  no  formal  celebration  of  the  day,  as  many  of  the 
units  were  on  the  march  while  others  were  establishing  themselves.  A  number  of 
the  regiments,  however,  held  games  in  order  that  the  day  might  not  pass  unnoticed. 

The  27th  and  30th  American  Divisions  had  been  pushed  up  into  Flanders 
in  support  of  the  2d  British  Army  at  a  critical  time,  as  the  English  were  then 
facing  the  advancing  enemy  with  their  backs  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  not  far 
away.  The  stay  of  the  division  at  Oudezeele  was  made  interesting.  Although  the 
village  was  within  range  of  the  bigger  German  guns,  and  the  region  was  bombed 
nightly  by  German  airplanes,  the  village  life  went  on  normally.  The  inhabitants 
spoke  French  indifferently,  but  Flemish  fluently.  Crops  were  cultivated  in  every 
direction.  The  war  was  regarded  by  the  mass  of  these  people  as  an  unauthorized 
interference  with  their  farming  activities.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  old  men, 
women,  and  even  boys  and  girls  hoeing  and  working  in  the  fields  almost  on 
the  edge  of  the  heavily-shelled  area  where  it  was  impossible  for  anything  but 
weeds  to  grow.  When  shells  fell  very  close  they  took  cover  as  best  they  could 
until  conditions  prompted  them  to  continue  their  work.  The  children  paid 
attention  to  the  Americans,  who  made  companions  of  them.  On  a  field  near  the 
billet  of  the  division  commander  a  small  stage  was  erected,  and  in  this  field  every 
evening  the  divisional  “show”  was  given  for  the  entertainment  of  troops  within 
walking  distance.  And  the  Americans  saw  to  it  that  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Oudezeele  occupied  the  front  rows  on  the  grass  near  the  stage.  The  troops  were 
constantly  being  moved  about,  as  they  went  in  and  out  of  the  line,  and  so  the 
soldier  audiences  were  constantly  changing.  But  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  village 
were  there  nightly,  the  same  group  of  forty  or  fifty.  At  first  they  gazed  in  dumb 
wonderment  at  the  nonsense  of  the  clowns  or  the  dancing  of  the  girls,  and 
listened  intently  to  the  divisional  jazz  band  and  the  popular  Broadway  songs. 
After  a  week  or  two  they  got  to  know  the  leading  men  and  leading  “women  ’ 
of  the  company,  and  great  was  their  pride  at  occasional  greetings  from  their 
idols  “off  stage.”  Within  a  month  the  boys  of  the  village  were  whistling  “Wait 
Till  the  Cows  Come  Home,”  “My  Heart  Belongs  to  the  U.  S.  A.,”  “Mother 
Machree,”  and  other  melodies.  In  two  months  they  were  singing  the  songs  in 
English,  but  without  full  understanding  of  their  meaning. 
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When  the  27th  Division  arrived  in  the  area  of  Steenevoorde  in  the  advance 
it  had  become  a  deserted  city.  The  Germans  had  shelled  it  constantly.  The 
roads  which  the  division  had  to  take  were  kept  under  a  constant  shell  fire  by  the 
enemy.  Various  units  of  the  division  were  advanced.  The  27th  Division  was 
assigned  to  the  19th  British  Corps,  and  the  30th  American  Division,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  2d  British  Corps,  adjoining  on  the  north,  had  the  task  of 
further  preparing  for  defense  the  East  Poperinghe  line,  and  of  occupying  and 
holding  it  in  the  event  of  attack.  The  19th  British  Corps  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Herbert  Watts.  After  inspecting  the  27th  Division  he 
expressed  the  greatest  confidence  in  its  ability  to  hold  the  line  to  which  it  had 
been  assigned.  General  O’Ryan  refers  to  Watts  as  “a  young  man  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  looked  young,  rode  his  horse  as  a  young  man  would  ride,  covered 
his  corps  areas  with  the  thoroughness  and  industry  of  a  young  man,  and  his  mind 
and  manners  were  those  of  a  young  man,  for  he  was  receptive,  optimistic,  quick 
to  think  and  to  act.” 

On  July  19th  the  division  commander  was  notified  that  Colonel  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  commanding  the  102d  Engineers,  had  been  promoted  to  be  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  National  Army  and  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the 
States  to  take  over  the  command  of  an  infantry  brigade.  The  next  day  the  19th 
Corps  Commander  called  a  conference  the  result  of  which  was  that  General 
O’Ryan  was  directed  to  make  .a  study  for  the  purpose  of  planning  the  taking  of 
Mt.  Kemmel,  but  that  became  unnecessary,  as  the  Germans  evacuated  the  position 
on  August  31st. 

On  July  22d,  Miss  Elsie  Janis  visited  Division  Headquarters  and  entertained 
more  than  a  thousand  soldiers  in  the  field  of  Oudezeele,  where  the  divisional  show 
entertained  nightly.  She  was  the  first  American  woman  seen  in  several  months. 
On  July  24th,  detachments  of  the  division  as  large  as  battalions  began  their 
service  with  the  6th  and  41st  British  Divisions,  then  holding  the  front  line.  Many 
cases  of  heroism  marked  the  daily  relations  between  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
American  and  British  divisions  thus  placed  together.  One  night  a  British  patrolling 
party  had  been  attacked  in  No  Man’s  Land  and  driven  back  with  losses.  The 
officer  called  for  volunteers  from  a  group  about  him  to  go  out  and  get  one  of 
their  wounded  who  had  been  left  behind.  Heavy  firing  was  in  progress  and  the 
prospect  was  not  attractive.  Among  the  group  was  an  American,  Sergeant  Edgar 
F.  Anderson,  of  53d  Brigade  Headquarters.  Accompanied  by  a  British  soldier 
who  was  the  other  volunteer  he  proceeded  into  No  Man’s  Land  and  brought  in 
a  badly  wounded  member  of  the  patrol.  Miraculously  they  had  escaped  being  hit. 
It  then  developed  that  another  member  of  the  patrol  was  missing.  Again  the 
officer  called  for  volunteers.  Again  Sergeant  Anderson  volunteered.  The  British 
officer  protested,  stating  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Britishers  to  look  after  their  own 
wounded.  The  sergeant,  surprised,  said :  “Sir,  this  sort  of  thing  is  what  we  are 
here  for,”  took  one  end  of  a  litter,  and  accompanied  by  another  British  soldier, 
returned  to  No  Man’s  Land  and  brought  in  the  last  of  the  wounded.  On  another 
occasion,  Captain  Jerome  F.  Langer,  who  commanded  Company  I  of  the  106th 
Infantry,  with  eighteen  of  his  men,  was  on  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  41st  British 
Division  on  the  Scherpenberg,  facing  Mt.  Kemmel.  His  tour  was  over  and  he 
was  about  to  return  with  his  party  accompanied  by  a  British  soldier  as  guide. 
The  area  was  subjected  to  a  hard  hammering  by  enemy  guns.  Captain  Langer, 
however,  was  directed  to  proceed  with  his  party.  He  did  so,  and  had  reached 
the  bottom  land  west  of  the  Scherpenberg  when  a  veritable  rain  of  shells  fell 
about  them.  Several  of  the  party  were  killed  outright,  including  the  British 
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guide,  while  most  of  the  troops  were  badly  wounded,  among  them  being  Captain 
Langer,  who  was  struck  in  sixteen  places  by  shell  fragments.  It  was  narrated 
by  survivors  that  Captain  Langer  succeeded  in  gaining  his  feet,  and  badly  wounded 
as  he  was,  maintained  the  discipline  and  morale  of  the  survivors  of  his  party. 
Several  badly  wounded  men  were  carried  in  by  the  more  fortunate  survivors, 
Captain  Langer  himself  salvaging  two  rifles  which  had  been  carried  by  two  of  the 
American  dead.  He  also  aided  in  carrying  one  of  the  wounded.  Fortunately, 
Captain  Langer,  after  long  treatment  in  the  hospitals,  recovered  from  his  wounds. 
One  of  this  party,  First  Lieutenant  Albert  V.  Clements,  who  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  right  foot,  in  the  casualty  clearing  station  afterwards  exclaimed :  “Another 
pair  of  shoes  gone  to  the  devil !”  He  also  recovered  and  later  was  in  command  of 
one  of  the  companies  of  the  14th  New  York  Infantry.  On  the  evening  of 
August  1st,  the  Division  Commander  being  a  guest  of  the  Australian  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Omer,  the  27th  Division  “show” 
company  gave  an  entertainment  for  the  Australian  troops.  This  was  the  first 
event  that  brought  the  27th  in  close  social  relations  with  the  Australians  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  affiliations  which  became  very  close.  The  “show”  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  Australians,  a  story  told  by  one  of  the  performers  striking 
them  as  extremely  humorous.  It  was  of  an  Irishman  visiting  the  Zoological  Park 
in  London  and  seeing  for  the  first  time  a  kangaroo.  Mystified  by  the  animal,  he 
asked  what  it  might  be.  “That’s  a  kangaroo,”  was  the  answer,  “a  native  of 
Australia.”  “A  native  of  Australia !”  the  Irishman  gasped.  “My  God !  My  poor 
sister  married  wan  av  thim !” 

On  August  6th,  His  Majesty,  King  George,  visited  Division  Headquarters. 
He  was  duly  entertained  with  a  review  of  some  of  the  division,  but  as  General 
O’Ryan  had  received  advance  notice  of  his  coming  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  how 
the  royal  visitor  should  otherwise  be  entertained  The  general’s  British  associates, 
asked  about  this,  suggested  that  all  the  soldiers  on  the  scene,  even  those  not  in 
review,  should  “cheer  spontaneously  as  the  king  drove  off.”  This  suggestion  was 
acted  upon,  the  “spontaneousness”  of  the  compliment  marking  the  “preparedness” 
of  the  division  for  all  emergencies.  On  Sunday,  August  11th,  the  2d  British 
Army  had  a  church  service,  attended  by  the  king,  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  entry  of  the  army  into  the  war.  The  27th  and  30th  American  Divisions 
were  in  the  review  that  followed. 

On  August  15th  notification  was  received  that  the  27th  would  relieve  the 
6th  British  Division  in  its  sector  on  the  front  line  on  the  21st.  This  was  effected 
without  material  incident.  During  most  of  the  time  that  the  battalions  of  the 
27th  were  operating  with  the  6th  and  41st  British  Divisions  in  the  front  line 
they  were  opposed  by  an  Alsatian  division.  The  Americans  had  been  very 
aggressive  in  patrolling  No  Man’s  Land,  and  had  prevented  much  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  About  the  time  the  men  of  the  27th  took  over  this  front 
line,  the  Alsatian  division  was  relieved  by  the  8th  Prussian  Division,  a  very 
excellent  organization  from  a  military  viewpoint,  and  this  division  immediately 
undertook  aggressively  to  secure  identification  of  the  organizations  at  their  front. 
Accordingly,  at  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August  22d,  the  Prussians  put 
down  a  heavy  minnenwerfer  barrage  on  a  section  of  the  front  line  held  by  Com¬ 
pany  L  of  the  107th  Infantry.  Out  in  front  of  this  company  was  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  of  seven  or  eight  men  under  Corporal  Charles  R.  Henderson,  located  in 
two  connected  shell  holes.  Having  sought  to  demoralize  the  defense  by  severe 
bombardment,  the  enemy  pushed  out  two  flanking  machine  gun  groups,  which 
immediately  went  into  action  to  cover  the  dash  of  their  center  group,  which  was 
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composed  of  about  forty  raiders.  In  the  face  of  this  strong  force,  which  was 
but  a  short  distance  in  advance,  Corporal  Henderson’s  detachment  stood  fast,  and 
those  who  had  not  been  put  out  of  action  by  the  barrage  opened  fire  with  their 
rifles,  and  later  supplemented  this  fire  with  grenades.  The  attack  broke  down 
with  severe  loss  to  the  raiders,  who  also  suffered  from  the  supporting  fire  of  the 
remainder  of  Corporal  Henderson’s  company,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Rancher  Nicoll.  Of  the  seven  or  eight  men  who  thus  gallantly  held  their  ground 
and  inflicted  these  casualties  on  the  enemy  but  two  remained  uninjured.  The 
others  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  unwounded  survivors  were  Corporal 
Henderson  and  Private  George  Delehay,  who  later  died  of  wounds  received  in 
the  attack  of  September  29th  on  the  Hindenburg  Line.  In  this  engagement  Private 
Donald  Emery,  of  the  Sanitary  Detachment  of  the  107th,  also  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  attending  and  evacuating  the  wounded. 
Henderson  and  Emery  were  among  those  decorated  by  the  British  for  their  work 
in  this  engagement.  The  experience  of  the  division  up  to  this  time  was  trying, 
but  valuable  as  a  preparation  for  the  first  major  engagement  of  the  division  soon 
afterward  in  the  attack  on  Vierstraat  Ridge. 

“Not  soon  will  the  survivors  of  the  division  forget  such  names  as  Scherpenberg,  The 
Bund,  La  Clytte,  Scottish  Wood,  Ridge  Wood,  Gordon  Farm,  Milky  Way,  Hallebast  Corners, 
Indus  Farm,  Gretna  Farm,  Ouderdom,  Reninghelst,  Busseboom,  Anjou  Farm,  Walker  Farm, 
Hague  Farm,  Long  Barn  and  Remy  Siding,”  writes  General  O’Ryan.  “Every  relief  on  its  way 
forward,  every  detachment  of  troops  coming  out,  messengers,  runners,  carrying  parties  and  su¬ 
pervising  officers  going  forward  and  returning,  at  one  time  or  another  have  passed  through 
or  visited  most  of  these  places  during  their  service  on  the  Flanders  front.  All  will  remember 
the  ghastly  nights  with  the  pyrotechnic  display  which  marked  the  actual  front,  the  constant 
banging  of  our  own  eighteen  pounders  as  they  barked  from  some  unexpected  place  past 
which  men  were  picking  their  muddy  way,  the  deeper  roar  of  the  heavier  guns  as  they 
flashed  their  missiles  into  the  night,  the  throbbing  of  the  enemy  bombers  overhead,  the 
barking  of  the  ‘Archies’  as  with  the  aid  of  searchlights  and  supplemented  by  the  usually 
fruitless  hammer-tapping  of  the  machine  guns  they  sought  to  bring  down  the  enemy  planes. 
But  most  enduring  of  all  will  be  the  memory  of  those  nights  when  the  enemy  shells  came 
crashing  down  on  the  roadways  at  important  crossings  like  Hallebast  Corners,  Ouderdom, 
and  Busseboom,  when  the  enemy  sought  to  harass  our  troops.” 

On  one  occasion  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  known  to  many 
of  the  soldiers  as  “the  shell  hound,”  because  of  his  apparent  desire  to  abide  as 
much  of  the  time  as  possible  in  this  environment,  was  supervising  the  movement 
of  reliefs  and  was  following  one  of  the  tracks  toward  the  village  of  Dickebusch, 
occasionally  lighted  by  star  shells.  Ahead  of  him  was  an  Italian-American  soldier 
of  the  Field  Signal  Battalion,  carrying  a  basket  of  pigeons  on  his  back  destined 
for  the  front  line.  Shells  were  falling  about.  Both  were  expert  in  detecting  the 
caliber  and  probable  proximity  of  impact.  They  proceeded  with  the  apparent 
unconcern  of  those  featured  in  war  stories  until  their  practiced  ears  detected  the 
much-heralded  approach  of  a  5.9  Howitzer  shell.  Their  tense  senses  warned  them 
that  this  shell  would  get  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  struck  within  ten  feet 
of  the  pair.  It  did  not  burst.  It  was  a  “dud.”  Colonel  Wainwright  confessed 
that  he  was  transfixed  at  first  with  dread  and  then  with  thanksgiving.  The  effect 
upon  the  Italian-American  soldier,  however,  was  quite  different.  He  crouched 
for  a  moment  as  the  shell  struck,  and  then,  when  it  did  not  explode,  looked  over 
his  shoulder  and  said,  with  an  evident  air  of  disgust,  “What  ’sa  da  mat’?  No 
good  ?” 

Now  came  the  battle  of  Vierstraat  Ridge,  upon  which  point  the  53d  Infantry 
Brigade  advanced  August  31st  at  11:30  a.  m.,  and  patrols  of  the  2d  Battalion, 
105th  Infantry,  advanced  through  the  3d  Battalion  of  that  regiment  commanded 
by  Captain  Stanley  Bulkley.  In  this  attack  the  53d  Infantry  Brigade  advanced 
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with  the  106th  Infantry  on  the  right  and  the  105th  on  the  left.  The  30th  American 
Division  on  the  left  was  called  upon  to  make  a  short  advance  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  village  of  Voormezelle,  and  this  division  acted  as  a  pivot  while  the 
27th  moved  forward.  Correspondingly  the  advance  of  the  105th  Infantry  was  to 
extend  from  this  pivot  and  conform  to  the  greater  advance  to  be  made  by  the 
106th  Infantry  on  its  right.  The  105th  advanced  successfully  and  consolidated 
their  position  and  the  106th  advanced  in  their  sector  and  occupied  and  consolidated 
the  enemy  trenches.  The  attack  of  the  106th  covered  a  greater  depth  than  that  of 
the  105th.  By  5  p.  m.,  both  regiments  were  consolidating  the  new  line,  both  had 
captured  a  number  of  prisoners  and  considerable  booty  in  the  way  of  machine 
guns,  anti-tank  rifles,  grenades,  ammunition  and  other  supplies.  The  following 
day  the  105th  held  their  position  while  the  106th  advanced  until  their  line  ran 
due  north  and  south.  The  enemy  defense  strengthened,  but  both  regiments 
advanced.  The  106th  took  Chinese  Trench,  but  were  subjected  to  a  severe  enemy 
fire.  The  casualties  were  such  that  Captain  Sullivan  of  Company  M  withdrew 
the  troops  under  his  immediate  command  for  a  short  distance  and  the  enemy 
regained  the  trench.  After  artillery  preparation  the  trench  was  regained  and 
held  by  parts  of  the  106th  Infantry,  which  by  hard  fighting  on  the  same  day, 
advanced  to  the  line  of  railway  near  the  foot  of  Wytchaete  Bridge.  The  divisional 
line  was  advanced  and  secured  September  2d.  The  attitude  of  officers  and  men  in 
this  first  major  operation  of  the  division  showed  confidence,  and  perhaps  too  much 
of  the  latter.  Orders  from  the  19th  Corps  prohibited  the  use  of  a  barrage  and 
directed  that  the  advance  be  made  with  the  front  covered  by  patrols  pushed  well 
out.  The  patrols  came  under  the  fire  of  snipers  and  light  machine  gunners  who 
had  been  left  in  position  to  inflict  casualties.  General  O’Ryan  comments  upon 
the  conduct  of  these  Germans,  who, 

“except  toward  the  very  end,  stuck  to  their  jobs  with  the  greatest  courage  and  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Indeed  some  of  them  refused  to  surrender  even  when  our  men  were  upon  them, 
and  were  killed  at  their  posts.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  conduct  of  our  men  in  this  battle 
was  marked  by  confidence  and  determination.  Perhaps  to  this  should  be  added  that  some 
of  them  displayed  impatience  in  getting  forward.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when 
enemy  machine-gun  nests  were  located  there  was  a  tendency  with  some  of  the  attacking 
groups  to  abandon  the  deliberate  methods  for  attacking  such  points,  which  they  knew  so 
well,  and  to  resort  to  the  quicker  but  much  more  dangerous  method  of  rushing  such  points 
of  opposition.  Accordingly  losses  were  voluntarily  incurred  by  some  of  our  groups  which 
it  is  believed  were  avoidable.” 

The  terrain  afforded  the  enemy  excellent  observation  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  attackers  to  conceal  themselves.  The  106th  Infantry  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  William  A.  Taylor,  whose  conduct  of  the  operations  was 
marked  by  coolness  and  a  profound  sense  of  responsibility.  His  men  seemed  to 
understand  that  the  loss  of  any  of  them  was  to  him  a  matter  of  sincere  personal 
grief.  The  regimental  operations  officer  was  Captain  Arthur  V.  McDermott,  who 
seemed  throughout  the  action  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  On  the  first  day  of  this 
battle  Major  Ransom  H.  Gillet  reported  at  headquarters  from  one  of  the  army 
schools  in  Paris,  and  seemed  to  feel  as  though  he  had  been  imposed  upon  because 
the  battle  had  been  started  during  his  absence  from  his  regiment.  He  was  assigned 
to  command  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  106th  Infantry.  He  reported  during  the 
night,  having  walked  most  of  the  way  in  the  darkness,  and  during  the  battle  main¬ 
tained  his  record  for  fearless  aggressiveness.  Shortly  before  the  battle  Major 
Sidney  G.  DeKay,  who  had  been  convalescing  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
reported  for  duty  and  had  been  assigned  to  the  106th  Infantry.  When  his  bat¬ 
talion  went  forward  in  the  attack  Major  DeKay  advanced  his  headquarters  and 
took  over  three  enemy  dugouts,  one  of  which  he  used  as  a  post  command.  He 
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left  his  dugout  to  supervise  a  part  of  his  line,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
he  heard  a  muffled  roar.  Looking  about  he  saw  one  of  the  dugouts  had  been 
blown  up,  evidently  by  a  mine  left  there  for  that  purpose.  The  dugouts  had  been 
inspected  and  passed  “clear”  by  the  personnel  of  one  of  the  British  tunneling 
companies  operating  with  the  106th  Infantry.  As  a  consequence  of  this  enemy 
trap  First  Sergeant  William  J.  Doherty,  Corporal  James  A.  Harrington,  Corporal 
John  A.  Tyack,  and  Private  John  J.  Michaels  of  Company  K,  106th  Infantry, 
were  killed.  Among  those  of  the  106th  who  especially  distinguished  themselves 
were  First  Lieutenant  Lennox  C.  Brennan  and  his  brother,  Second  Lieutenant 
York  W.  Brennan,  and  Second  Lieutenant  Edward  A.  Gray.  Captain  Sullivan, 
whose  company  had  very  hard  fighting  in  and  about  Chinese  Trench,  spoke  highly 
of  First  Lieutenant  Willard  M.  Webster,  who  was  later  killed  in  the  battle  of 
the  Hindenburg  Line.  The  one-pounder  guns  of  the  106th  Infantry,  under 
command  of  First  Lieutenant  Erdmann  Brandt,  were  condemned  by  a  British 
officer  as  “the  handiwork  of  the  devil,  and  an  invitation  to  the  enemy  for 
retaliation,”  and  those  of  the  106th  had  no  opportunity  for  a  time  to  demon¬ 
strate.  When  they  did  get  action,  however,  their  work  was  terrible. 

Two  seriously  wounded  men  of  Captain  Sullivan’s  company  of  the  106th 
Infantry  were  necessarily  left  in  Chinese  Trench  when  the  company  withdrew. 
When  the  counter-attacking  Germans  entered  the  trench  they  found  these  soldiers, 
who  expected  to  be  killed.  Their  first-aid  packets  were  confiscated,  but  their 
wounds  were  dressed  with  German  paper  bandages  and  the  men  made  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  was  possible  in  the  circumstances.  A  German  officer  who  spoke 
English  told  the  men  that  his  command  were  Saxon  troops  who  always  treated 
their  enemies  in  chivalrous  manner.  He  added  that  the  Americans  were  apparently 
preparing  to  retake  the  trench;  that  the  Americans  didn’t  seem  to  care  whether 
they  were  killed  or  not,  and  that  the  trench  was  not  worth  holding  anyway.  He 
added  that  his  force  would  anticipate  the  counter-attack  by  retiring,  and  that 
soon  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  their  friends.  Thereupon  he  and  his  men 
withdrew.  The  wounded  men  survived  the  artillery  fire  from  their  own  side  that 
preceded  the  retaking  of  the  trench  by  the  106th.  General  O’Ryan,  on  the  third 
day  of  the  battle,  passed  through  the  Advance  Dressing  Station  at  Longbam, 
and  noted  the  spirit  of  the  wounded  of  the  105th  and  106th  there,  who  were 
oblivious  to  the  shells  dropping  about  them.  One  of  the  sitting  wounded,  asked 
who  was  the  bravest  man  in  his  company,  replied :  “General,  the  bravest  man  in 
our  company  was  that  little  Wop  behind  you.”  Lying  on  a  cot  was  an  Italian- 
American  who  seemed  to  be  near  death.  A  blanket  covered  all  but  his  head.  His 
eyes  were  closed  and  his  face  was  pallid.  Asked  how  he  felt,  he  slightly  opened 
his  eyes  and  with  difficulty  forced  a  smile  as  he  said:  “I  feel-a  fine!”  This  was 
the  spirit  of  the  men. 

The  27th  Division  was  relieved  on  September  2-3  by  the  41st  British  Division. 
In  this  first  major  operation  it  had  acquitted  itself  well.  The  casualties  of  the  53d 
Brigade  in  this  battle  were :  Killed,  forty ;  shell  wounds,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six;  gunshot  wounds,  one  hundred  and  fifty;  gassed,  thirty-three;  total,  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine.  In  this  battle  forty-seven  German  soldiers  were  taken 
prisoners.  During  the  battle  sixty-three  machine  guns,  eleven  minnenwerfers,  and 
one  field  piece  were  captured,  or  at  least  this  was  all  that  was  recorded.  Much 
more  was  gained,  but  the  division  left  the  sector  for  the  Beauquesne  area  imme¬ 
diately,  and  before  all  the  captured  material  could  be  collected  and  reported. 
Just  before  this  battle  John  S.  Sargent,  the  great  portrait  painter,  visited  General 
O’Ryan  at  headquarters,  and  became  a  member  of  “A”  mess  for  days.  It  was 
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attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  a  desire  to  get  actually  into  the  thick  of  things, 
but  he  finally  visited  trenches,  smelled  gas,  and  was  under  a  bombardment  while 
in  the  remains  of  Ypres.  He  made  a  fine  portrait  of  General  O’Ryan  while  a 
guest  of  the  27th. 

The  new  region  to  which  the  27th  Division  was  assigned  embraced  a  part 
of  the  old  area  known  as  the  Doullens  area,  where  the  division  had  been  located 
with  General  Byng’s  2d  British  Army,  and  in  the  new  situation  the  106th 
Infantry  occupied  the  town  of  Doullens,  including  the  citadel.  On  September  6th, 
Harry  Lauder,  the  Scotch  comedian,  arrived  at  Beauquesne,  in  the  Chateau 
Valvion  near  which  General  O’Ryan  had  headquarters,  and  had  luncheon  with 
the  Division  Commander.  Available  troops  were  assembled,  and  Mr.  Lauder 
sang  his  inimitable  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  small  portable  piano.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  programme  he  made  an  address,  in  which  he  told  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  an  officer  in  the  British  Army,  and  of  his  hatred  of  the  enemy 
and  German  methods  of  warfare.  It  was  intimated  to  the  commander  at  this 
time  that  in  the  near  future  the  division  might  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  a 
movement  of  great  importance  which  would  require  the  employment  of  a  “shock 
division.”  Later  this  became  a  mission  in  which  the  27th  and  30th  Divisions 
jointly  headed  the  great  attack  designed  to  break  through  the  Hindenburg  Line. 
Practice  in  battle  tactics  went  on  here,  and  on  one  occasion  one  of  the  most 
zealous  young  officers  was  First  Lieutenant  Franklin  J.  Jackson,  commanding  the 
Stokes  mortar  platoon  of  the  106th  Infantry,  who  was  killed  in  action  on  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  In  these  battle  tactics  demonstrations  were  made  with  tanks. 

The  British  Army  had  made  attacks  on  the  Hindenburg  Line,  which  had 
held,  and  Marshal  Foch  directed  that  a  main  attack  be  made  on  September  29th, 
and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  the  forward  area  to  take  positions  assigned  them 
in  the  plan.  A  British  division  was  relieved  by  the  30th  American  Division.  All 
previous  attacks  on  the  Hindenburg  Line  had  been  repulsed.  The  British  soldiers 
were  exhausted,  and  their  losses  had  been  great.  On  September  22d  and  23d  the 
27th  and  30th  American  Divisions  began  to  arrive  on  the  scene,  and  on  succeeding 
days  took  over  positions  held  by  the  British  troops.  The  27th  Division  took  over 
the  sector  held  by  the  74th  and  18th  British  Divisions,  fronting  the  outworks  of 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  and  with  the  106th  Infantry  Regiment  in  line  faced  the 
formidable  outworks  “which  had  given  such  remarkable  and  repeated  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  invulnerability  against  attack.”  Major  J.  Leslie  Kincaid  was  detailed  to 
the  106th  Infantry  as  a  battalion  commander,  and  led  the  battalion  efficiently.  The 
right  battalion  of  the  106th  was  led  by  Major  Gillet,  and  the  left  by  Captain 
William  E.  Blaisdell,  Major  Kincaid  leading  the  center.  Captain  Blaisdell  was 
killed  on  September  29th  in  the  main  attack.  Colonel  William  A.  Taylor  com¬ 
manded  the  106th. 

The  Hindenburg  Line  was  originally  organized  for  defense  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  1916,  and  work  on  it  was  continuous  for  a  long  time  thereafter.  The 
main  defenses  of  the  line  in  the  tunnel  sector  consisted  of  three  strong  lines  of 
trenches  protected  by  an  extraordinary  mass  of  wire.  The  roof  of  the  tunnel 
averaged  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  construction 
of  the  tunnel  shafts  had  been  sunk  through  the  ground  to  the  roof  of  the  tunnel, 
to  provide  air.  These  shafts  were  about  one  hundred  yards  apart.  The  St. 
Quentin  Canal,  which  had  been  dammed,  was  a  part  of  the  Hindenburg  Line 
system,  and  it  ran  through  a  tunnel  for  6,000  yards.  Early  in  1918  there  were 
twenty-five  barges  in  the  main  tunnel,  and  these  were  used  by  the  Germans  as 
billets  for  reserve  troops.  There  were  a  number  of  chambers  connected  with  the 
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tow-path  within  the  tunnel,  used  in  the  operation  of  the  canal,  some  of  these 
being  for  storage  and  others  for  electric  power  production.  These  chambers  were 
supplemented  by  others  built  by  the  Germans  when  the  defenses  were  under  con¬ 
struction.  Along  the  easterly  side  of  the  tunnel  a  number  of  approaches  to  the 
tunnel  tow-path  had  been  sunk  through  the  ground,  resembling  dugout  stairs, 
and  they  enabled  troops  to  have  access  to  and  from  the  tunnel  and  the  defiladed 
ground  immediately  to  the  east  of  it.  Passageways  had  been  excavated  from  the 
westerly  side  of  the  canal  within  the  tunnel  to  the  main  line  of  resistance  con¬ 
structed  in  the  ground  above  and  a  short  distance  westerly  of  the  line  of  the 
tunnel.  No  bombardment,  no  matter  how  severe,  could  affect  reserve  troops 
stationed  or  billeted  within  the  tunnel.  The  entrances  to  the  tunnel  were  blocked 
by  heavily  reinforced  concrete  walls  defended  by  machine  guns.  It  was  learned 
that  there  were  at  least  fifteen  underground  galleries  leading  from  the  Gouy- 
Bellicourt  road  into  the  tunnel  that  would  enable  troops  to  enter  or  leave  the 
tunnel  unobserved.  These  entrances  were  camouflaged  with  brushwood.  There 
were  nine  galleries  leading  from  the  tunnel  toward  Bellicourt  and  Bony.  With 
the  tunnel  a  safe  haven  for  reserve  troops  it  became  possible  to  maintain  such 
reserves  in  perfect  security  during  the  height  of  the  battle  close  to  the  point  where 
they  would  be  needed  for  reinforcement  or  counter-attack,  until  required  for 
such  purposes,  when  they  could  be  fed  through  covered  ways  into  trenches  on 
their  immediate  front.  The  block  walls  at  the  exits  of  the  tunnel  were  built  of 
thick  ferro-concrete  containing  an  upper  chamber  with  a  platform.  The  blocks 
were  provided  with  slits  for  machine  guns  to  command  the  entrance,  and  were 
each  equipped  with  a  ventilating  shaft  containing  an  electric  fan.  On  the  easterly 
side  of  the  tunnel  and  directly  in  rear  of  the  strong  point  at  Bony  there  was  a 
quarry  which  had  been  organized  for  the  accommodation  of  at  least  a  battalion 
of  troops.  This  included  a  large  gallery  with  three  entrance  shafts  and  three  large 
rooms.  Several  dugouts  had  been  constructed  in  the  westerly  face  capable  of 
holding  a  considerable  number  of  men.  Bony  was  about  midway  between  the 
northern  and  southern  portals  of  the  tunnel.  With  its  stone  buildings  and  its 
commanding  position  it  was  ideal  for  organization  as  a  field  fortification  to  stiffen 
the  line.  Its  fire  commanded  a  wide  front,  while  it  afforded  observation.  And 
the  main  defense  system  was  connected  with  the  outer  system  by  numerous  com¬ 
municating  trenches  which  took  full  advantage  of  the  ground. 

“The  whole,”  wrote  General  Monash,  “produced  in  fact  a  veritable  fortress — not  one, 
in  the  popular  acceptance  of  the  term,  consisting  of  massive  walls  and  battlements,  which  as 
was  proved  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  at  Liege  and  Namur  can  speedily  be  blown  to  pieces 
by  modern  heavy  artillery,  but  one  defying  destruction  by  any  powers  of  gunnery,  and 
presenting  the  most  formidable  difficulties  to  the  bravest  of  infantry.” 

The  positions  of  the  three  battalions  of  the  106th  Infantry  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  The  106th  Machine  Gun  Company  was  commanded  by  Captain  George 
E.  Bryant,  who  was  killed  in  the  afternoon  of  September  27th ;  the  Stokes  mortar 
platoon  by  First  Lieutenant  Franklin  J.  Jackson,  also  killed  on  the  27th;  the 
37  m.m.  platoon  by  First  Lieutenant  Emann  Brandt,  wounded  on  September  29th. 
The  regimental  operations  officer  assisting  Colonel  William  A.  Taylor  was  Captain 
Arthur  V.  McDermott;  the  Acting  Adjutant,  Captain  Murray  Taylor;  and  the 
Intelligence  Officer,  First  Lieutenant  William  A.  Hunter,  Jr.  The  105th  Infantry 
had  furnished  Companies  K  and  M  to  cover  the  left  of  the  advance  of  the  106th 
Infantry,  the  remaining  companies  of  the  3d  Battalion  being  held  in  support, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  constituting  the  brigade  reserve.  The  attack 
was  to  be  supported  by  the  105th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  under  Major  Kenneth 
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Gardner,  and  the  106th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  commanded  by  Major  Mortimer 
D.  Bryant.  Twelve  tanks  of  the  4th  Tank  Battalion  were  to  advance  with  the 
leading  infantry  waves,  and  related  units  were  assigned  to  various  duties. 

In  accordance  with  the  program,  strong  patrols  were  pushed  out  during 
the  night  of  September  26th  and  the  tape  was  laid  as  prescribed.  Watches  were 
synchronized,  extra  property  stored  and  necessary  supplies  issued.  Zero  hour 
was  fixed  at  5  :30  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  September  27th.  At  4.30  the  troops 
were  on  the  tape,  ready  to  advance.  “While  going  over  this  battlefield  last  summer 
(1920),”  writes  General  O’Ryan,  “the  writer  found  a  piece  of  the  start-line  tape 
still  stretched  out  where  it  was  placed  on  the  night  of  September  26th.  The  tape 
found  stretched  along  the  front  of  Benjamin  Post.  It  was  precisely  where  it 
was  prescribed  by  orders  to  be  placed.  A  twenty-yard  strip  of  it  was  kept  as 
a  memento.” 

At  zero  hour  the  ninety-six  heavy  machine  guns  of  the  105th  and  106th 
Machine  Gun  Battalions  began  the  barrage,  each  gun  firing  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  shots  per  minute.  “The  output  of  these  ninety-six  machine  guns  must 
have  sounded  like  the  buzzing  of  millions  of  wasps  as  they  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  infantry  lying  on  the  start  line.  At  least  this  deluge  of  bullets  would  have 
sounded  in  such  a  manner  except  for  the  fact  that  at  the  same  instant  nine  brigades 
of  supporting  British  artillery  flashed  out  the  announcement  that  the  barrage 
was  falling.”  German  prisoners  taken  in  this  attack  reported  that  the  combined 
artillery  and  machine-gun  barrage  was  very  demoralizing  to  them,  as  a  perfect 
rain  of  bullets  and  shrapnel,  accompanied  by  high-explosive  shells,  kept  them 
under  cover. 

“The  106th  Infantry  up  to  the  time  of  the  start  had  fared  rather  fortunately.  They 
went  into  the  battle  about  2,000  strong.  They  had  sustained  casualties  during  the  taking 
over  of  the  line  and  during  the  day  preceding  the  attack,  but  these  casualties,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  how  formidable  was  the  position  they  faced,  and  how  aggressive  and  determined  was 
the  enemy’s  resistance,  were  not  considerable.  They  were  considerable,  however,  when  one 
realizes  the  regiment’s  available  numbers  for  the  task  it  was  called  upon  to  perform.” 

The  details  of  this  battle  are  infinite,  and  never  will  be  assembled,  for  each 
participant  saw  something  that  no  other  realized.  The  advance  was  smothered 
in  smoke  from  the  bombs,  as  far  as  visibility  is  concerned.  It  is  said  that  the 
tanks  were  unsuccessful.  The  left  battalion  of  the  106th  was  successful  at  The 
Knoll,  and  took  many  prisoners.  But  the  enemy  artillery  retaliation  on  the  106th 
Infantry  was  heavy.  The  next  message  received  was  that  the  right  and  center 
battalions  were  on  their  objectives,  but  that  heavy  fighting  was  going  on  about 
Guillemont  Farm  and  Quennemont  Farm,  and  bombing  of  these  localities  was 
continuous.  An  observer  from  the  4th  Australian  Division  with  the  left  battalion 
of  the  106th  Infantry  reported  one  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners  coming  in,  and 
another  Australian  observer  with  the  right  battalion  reported  troops  of  that 
battalion  on  the  objective  in  trenches,  but  that  bombing  and  hard  fighting  was 
still  going  on.  Word  was  received  near  noon  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in 
force  in  Guillemont  Farm  and  to  some  extent  in  the  trenches.  Major  Kincaid’s 
battalion  occupied  certain  trenches,  but  Guillemont  Farm  had  not  been  cleaned 
up  at  noon,  although  mopping-up  detachments  were  trying  to  clear  the  situation. 
Soon  after  noon  the  left  battalion  occupying  The  Knoll  were  heavily  counter¬ 
attacked  and  driven  back,  taking  up  a  line  in  Tombois  Farm.  Supporting  artillery 
and  machine-gun  fire  was  brought  to  bear,  the  troops  of  the  106th  left  battalion 
counter-attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  into  a  trench.  And  thus  it  went,  counter¬ 
attack  and  repeat,  and  the  situation  was  not  clear  early  in  the  afternoon.  Heavy 
fighting  was  continuous,  but  the  situation  continued  obscure. 
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“It  became  obvious  that  in  addition  to  numerous  counter-attacks  by  both  sides  there 
were  being  carried  on  throughout  the  acres  of  the  enemy’s  complicated  system  more  or 
less  continuous  combats  between  small  detachments  of  the  106th  Infantry  and  enemy  detach¬ 
ments  which  had  come  out  from  cover  after  the  attacking  waves  had  passed  over,  or 
which  had  been  fed  into  such  positions  aided  by  covered  ways  and  the  heavy  smoke  which 
obscured  the  field.” 

Reports  in  the  early  evening  were  to  the  effect  that  The  Knoll  was  again  in 
American  possession,  as  were  Guillemont  Farm  and  Quennemont  Farm,  but 
that  in  all  of  these  places  pockets  of  the  enemy  remained  and  were  still  to  be 
dealt  with.  There  were  many  casualties  in  the  advance  to  the  objective,  which 
sadly  thinned  the  line,  and  it  seems  that  The  Knoll  was  taken  three  times  by 
the  left  battalion  of  the  106th  Infantry,  aided  by  companies  of  the  105th,  and 
later  by  the  remaining  companies  of  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  latter  regiment.  But 
the  survivors  of  the  leading  elements  gained  the  objective  along  the  entire  front. 
Groups  which  gained  the  objective  line  held  on  with  the  greatest  tenacity  and 
courage  against  great  odds.  In  some  cases  on  the  left,  where  the  fighting  was 
heaviest,  some  of  the  groups  were  surrounded,  bombed  into  submissiveness,  and 
taken  prisoners.  Other  groups  counter-attacked  enemy  groups,  destroying  them, 
or  where  possible,  taking  prisoners.  The  objective  line,  which  was  attained  on 
the  morning  of  September  27th,  was  not,  however,  consolidated,  held  and  made 
good  throughout  its  length.  “The  situation  along  the  front  out  to  the  objective 
line  might  be  likened  to  an  inferno,  dotted  with  opposing  groups  of  fiercely- 
contending  men.  Some  of  these  groups  were  in  the  remains  of  trenches.  Some 
were  in  concrete  pits.  Others  fought  from  scattered  shell  holes.”  The  front 
originally  to  be  covered,  3,500  yards,  made  the  leading  waves  of  men  very  thin, 
and  heavy  casualties  made  gaps  which  could  not,  perhaps,  be  filled  up  by  men  of 
succeeding  waves  and  from  mopping-up  parties  as  well,  and  smoke  tended  to 
confusion. 

“The  regiment  in  its  forward  movement  was  traveling  through  such  a  torrent  of 
machine-gun  bullets,  shrapnel  and  shell  fragments  that  the  losses  were  sufficient  to  practically 
obliterate  some  of  the  mopping-up  detachments  and  in  other  cases  to  reduce  their  combat 
power  to  a  minimum.  These  circumstances  in  themselves  would  explain  the  failure  of  some 
of  the  mopping-up  parties  to  cover  the  area  assigned  them.  The  regiment  was  attacking 
what  was  probably  the  most  formidable  field  fortifications  ever  constructed,  and  which  had 
successfully  resisted  all  previous  attempts  for  its  capture.” 

One  group  of  Company  A,  composed  of  Sergeant  Minder,  Corporal  Arthur 
L.  Giles,  Mechanic  Gidian  Anderson  and  Privates  Walter  H.  Burry  and  Leon 
Davidman,  reached  the  junction  of  Paul  trench  and  Quennemont  Pit  Lane  and 
held  this  piece  of  trench  until  Sunday  morning,  September  29th,  when  the  108th 
Infantry  passed  over  them  on  the  way  to  the  tunnel  and  they  were  relieved. 
Examples  of  courage  without  number  resulted  thus  far  in  this  offensive  on  the 
part  of  men  of  the  106th  Infantry,  and  many  were  killed.  The  intensity  of  the 
fighting  is  shown  by  the  losses  among  the  officers  of  the  106th.  In  the  1st  Battalion, 
all  company  officers  were  killed  except  Captain  Sullivan,  who  was  wounded. 
In  the  2d  Battalion,  every  company  officer  was  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  3d 
Battalion,  every  company  officer  but  one  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
27th  Division  sustained  1,540  casualties  in  this  battle. 

On  September  28th,  the  survivors  of  the  106th  Infantry  were  informed  that 
they  were  to  be  given  no  opportunity  for  rest  and  recuperation,  but  were  to  be 
organized  as  a  provisional  battalion  to  aid  in  mopping  up  for  the  107th  Infantry 
on  the  occasion  of  the  attack  of  September  29th.  There  was  so  little  left  of  the 
106th  in  the  way  of  effective  men  that  it  was  necessary  to  form  this  battalion  as 
a  provisional  unit  constituted  of  the  effective  survivors.  So  important  was  the 
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coming  mission  of  this  unit  that  the  Division  Commander  felt  called  upon  to 
supervise  personally  the  preparation  for  its  organization.  He  found  Colonel 
Taylor  with  the  work  in  hand.  The  prospect  at  first  looked  most  unpromising. 
Scores  of  men  of  the  106th  were  lying  about  apparently  exhausted.  Many  of 
them  were  in  a  stupor  of  sleep.  Others,  suffering  from  temporary  shell  shock 
and  strain,  apparently  could  not  sleep  and  were  comparing  their  experiences  with 
other  survivors.  All  were  muddy  and  unkempt-looking  after  their  terrible  ordeal, 
which  had  afforded  no  opportunity  for  anything  but  fighting.  It  was  obviously 
time  for  rather  summary  action,  and  Colonel  Taylor  was  directed  personally, 
and  with  the  aid  of  such  officers  as  were  immediately  available,  to  assemble  the 
men  with  the  least  possible  delay  so  that  the  Division  Commander  might  talk  to 
them.  This  was  done.  Within  ten  minutes  there  were  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  enlisted  men  standing  about  the  Division  Commander.  They  presented  an 
appearance  that  would  have  appealed  to  the  sympathy  and  indulgence  of  almost 
any  heart.  They  were  silent  men.  But  in  spite  of  their  apparent  exhaustion  the 
faces  of  most  of  them,  for  the  first  few  moments  at  least,  wore  looks  of  inquiry 
mixed  with  surprise.  Indignation  would  be  too  strong  a  term,  but  nevertheless 
the  officers  presently  keenly  sensed  that  these  men  felt  they  had  done  all  men 
should  be  called  upon  to  do,  and  that  they  suspected  that  some  additional  and 
impossible  demand  was  now  to  be  made  upon  them.  They  were  all  brought 
sharply  to  attention,  and  then  ordered  to  relax  and  to  listen.  The  psychological 
effect  of  their  response  to  the  command  for  attention  was  noticeable,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  direction  to  relax  must  have  appealed  to  them.  In  a  few 
words  they  were  told  of  the  results  of  their  attack,  of  the  disorganization  they 
had  created  in  the  enemy’s  defenses,  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  they  had  slain, 
of  the  prisoners  and  war  material  captured,  of  the  enemy  points  of  resistance 
that  still  existed,  of  the  vital  importance  to  the  4th  Army  of  the  coming  attack, 
of  the  imperative  need  for  thorough  mopping-up  behind  the  advance  of  the  54th 
Brigade,  of  the  lack  of  troops  for  this  purpose,  and  of  the  necessity  for  calling 
upon  the  survivors  of  the  106th  Infantry  for  another  supreme  effort.  The  faces 
of  the  men  were  carefully  watched  while  this  harangue  was  being  delivered. 
Their  bloodshot  eyes  showed  respect  and  attention,  but  not  an  appreciation  of 
the  reasonableness  of  any  further  demands  upon  them,  until  the  Division  Com¬ 
mander  added : 

“And  another  thing,  men,  you  must  not  forget  that  scattered  about  in  the  fields  around 
The  Knoll,  Guillemont  Farm  and  Quennemont  Farm  are  numbers  of  your  pals  still  lying 
there  wounded.  You  don’t  propose  to  abandon  them,  do  you?  I  think  not;  not  even  to  the 
willingness  of  the  54th  Brigade  to  look  after  them.  You  are  going  to  get  them  yourselves. 
One  other  thing.  If  I  know  the  106th  Infantry  they  will  do  even  more  than  that.  They  will 
mop  up  in  such  a  manner  that  their  work  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  comrades 
lost  in  the  attack  of  yesterday.” 

This  brought  a  responsive  spirit,  the  provisional  battalion  was  organized, 
equipped,  and  supplied,  and  under  command  of  Major  Gillet  reported  for  duty 
the  next  morning. 

The  morning  of  September  28th  found  the  54th  Brigade  in  the  line  occupying 
the  trenches  from  which  the  106th  and  105th  Infantry  Regiments  had  launched 
their  attack  of  the  27th,  with  patrols  working  forward  in  an  effort  to  connect  up 
with  combat  groups  of  the  106th  at  their  front.  These  patrols  from  the  moment 
they  left  the  protection  of  their  front  line  trenches  were  immediately  under  fire 
from  enemy  groups.  The  progress  of  this  battle,  as  of  all  other  engagements  in 
which  the  27th  participated,  is  detailed  at  great  length  by  General  O’Ryan  in 
his  “Story  of  the  27th  Division.”  It  is  full  of  technical  detail  of  great  interest  to 
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technical  persons,  and  is  brightened  by  much  matter  of  interest  to  all.  The  mes¬ 
sages  that  came  from  the  front  sent  by  different  observers  of  course  conflicted 
as  to  details,  but  the  advance,  although  costly,  was  steady.  Many  acts  of  heroism 
later  won  the  distinctive  marks  of  which  soldiers  are  excusably  proud.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  Hindenburg  Line  never  would  have  been  captured  without  these 
American  soldiers.  After  the  battle  several  British  officers  of  wide  experience 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  thrust  was  the  result  not  only  of 
the  discipline  and  skill  of  the  troops  that  headed  the  attack,  but  also  their  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  bear  heavy  losses  with  unimpaired  morale.  They  referred  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  fact  that  troops  with  long  experience  in  war  would  have  recognized 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  their  tendency  would  be 
to  shrink  from  suffering  losses  which  very  easily  they  could  persuade  themselves 
to  believe  would  be  useless.  The  107th  Infantry  soldiers  during  preparations  for 
their  attack  reported  that  soldiers  of  the  adjoining  British  division  had  told  them 
that  they  were  to  attempt  the  impossible,  and  that  the  only  result  would  be  heavy 
losses.  These  direful  prophecies  had  no  effect  upon  the  Americans,  whose  con¬ 
fidence  and  morale  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  “The  incident,  however,”  writes 
General  O’Ryan,  “serves  to  indicate  that  perhaps  the  regiment  would  not  have 
been  as  efficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  battle  had  it,  prior  thereto,  been  subjected 
to  experience  such  as  had  been  suffered  by  divisions  of  the  British  army  in  their 
long  war  trials.” 

The  losses  of  the  107th  Infantry  in  this  attack  were  great.  Eleven  officers 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  were  killed;  thirty-four  enlisted  men  died 
of  wounds ;  fifteen  officers  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  enlisted  men  were 
wounded;  fifty-three  enlisted  men  were  gassed;  and  seven  were  missing.  The 
provisional  battalion  of  the  106th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Major  Gillet,  reached 
its  battle  position  before  the  zero  hour  as  mopping-up  units  for  the  3d  Battalion 
of  the  107th  Infantry.  In  the  fierce  fighting  which  took  place  in  the  advance  some 
of  these  detachments  became  merged  with  platoons  of  the  battalion  in  front. 
Others,  in  the  heavy  smoke,  diverged  to  the  right  and  followed  the  left  battalion 
of  the  108th  Infantry.  One  of  the  latter  groups  was  commanded  by  Sergeant 
Joseph  A.  Cook,  of  Company  F,  106th  Infantry,  who  had  reached  the  objective 
of  September  27th  and  survived  that  experience.  On  this  occasion,  after  most 
of  his  platoon  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  the  sergeant  found  himself  in  a  trench 
of  the  main  Hindenburg  Line.  As  the  smoke  lifted  his  party  came  under  machine- 
gun  fire  from  a  concrete  emplacement  north  of  them.  An  attempt  to  bomb  this 
position  from  the  trench  failed.  Their  rifle  fire  seemed  ineffective.  Thereupon 
the  sergeant,  while  the  remainder  of  his  detachment  kept  the  emplacement  under 
fire,  left  the  trench  and  jumping  from  shell  hole  to  shell  hole  gained  one  within 
bombing  distance  of  the  enemy  post.  From  this  point  he  threw  four  bombs  into 
the  pit.  Advancing  cautiously  he  found  two  enemy  soldiers  dying  and  two  others 
badly  wounded.  Enemy  soldiers  who  may  have  been  survivors,  with  others  who 
had  occupied  adjoining  positions,  ran  off  toward  Bony,  and  as  the  sergeant 
expressed  it,  “made  some  fine  targets  for  the  rest  of  our  men.”  Sergeant  Cook’s 
exploit  was  but  one  of  unnumbered  cases  of  the  kind  illustrating  extraordinary' 
courage  and  initiative  that  together  made  possible  the  conquering  of  a  fortress 
that  had  been  regarded  as  impregnable. 

The  position  entered  and  secured  by  Sergeant  Cook  was  probably  the  most 
advanced  in  the  main  Hindenburg  Line  defenses  held  by  the  Americans  at  the 
time.  Considering  the  reduced  numbers  composing  the  mopping-up  groups  of 
the  106th  Infantry  Battalion,  the  heavy  casualties  they  suffered,  and  the  fatigue 
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under  which  they  labored  as  a  result  of  their  former  fighting,  they  accomplished 
remarkable  results.  “Wherever  these  detachments  found  themselves  in  the  smoke 
they  fought  and  bombed  enemy  groups  with  the  greatest  determination  and  gal¬ 
lantry.  Dead  soldiers  of  their  units  were  found  at  formidable  points  in  and  about 
Guillemont  Farm  in  close  proximity  to  enemy  dead  where  they  had  fallen  in 
combat  with  the  latter.”  The  losses  of  this  battalion  were  one  officer  and  eleven 
enlisted  men  killed,  four  enlisted  men  gassed,  and  eight  enlisted  men  missing. 

The  breaking  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  in  the  records  of  course  is  credited 
to  the  4th  British  Army.  But  unquestionably  the  work  of  the  American  units, 
the  27th  and  30th  Divisions,  practically  made  the  feat  possible,  for  the  British, 
worn  with  former  fighting,  and  more  fully  appreciating  the  task  ahead,  could  not 
have  done  it  alone.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  American  divisions  sought  an 
opportunity  to  fight,  and  were  full  of  confidence. 

“They  were  almost  light-hearted  concerning  the  obstacles  confronting  them.  With  the 
opening  of  the  attack  they  had  enough  fighting  to  satisfy  the  most  belligerent  among  them, 
but  they  fought  and  fought  and  fought,  leading  elements  going  on  with  the  Australians 
when  they  continued  the  drive.  General  Monash  in  his  book  describes  this  in  the  following 
language :  ‘Very  considerable  numbers  of  American  soldiers  had  become  mixed  up  with  the 
Australian  battalions,  and  in  their  eagerness  had  gone  forward  with  them,  regardless  of  the 
particular  roles  or  objectives  which  had  originally  been  assigned  to  them.  It  was  found 
to  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  induce  these  men  to  withdraw  from  the  fighting  and  to 
rejoin  their  own  units,  so  keen  were  they  to  continue  their  advance.’  ” 

After  this  battle  congratulations  and  compliments  came  to  Division  Head¬ 
quarters  from  various  authoritative  sources.  General  John  Monash,  commanding 
the  Australians,  among  other  things,  said: 

“Now  that  the  fuller  details  of  the  work  done  by  the  27th  and  the  30th  American  Divi¬ 
sions  have  become  available,  the  splendid  gallantry  and  devotion  of  these  troops  in  these 
operations  have  won  the  admiration  of  their  Australian  comrades.  The  tasks  set  were 
formidable,  but  the  American  troops  overcame  all  obstacles  and  contributed  in  a  very  high 
degree  to  the  ultimate  capture  of  the  whole  tunnel  system.” 

Adjutant  General  Stephen  C.  Clark,  in  transmitting  the  communication  of 
General  Monash,  said: 

“In  communicating  to  you  this  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Australian  Corps,  the  Corps  Commander  desires  to  make  known  to  you  his  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  your  division,  and  of  the  results  accomplished  in  their  part 
in  breaking  this  formidable  portion  of  the  Hindenberg  Line.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
troops  of  this  corps  that  the  line  was  broken  and  the  operations  now  going  on  made  possible. 
The  unflinching  determination  of  those  men,  their  gallantry  in  battle  and  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  are  an  example  for  the  future.  They  will  have  their  place  in  history  and  must 
always  be  a  source  of  pride  to  our  people.” 

A  wire  from  General  Pershing  to  General  O’Ryan  said : 

“The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  you  to  convey  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your 
corps  his  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  qualities  which  have  enabled  them,  against  powerful 
resistance,  to  advance  more  than  ten  miles  and  to  take  more  than  6,000  prisoners  since 
September  27th.” 

Field  Marshal  Haig  said: 

“I  wish  to  express  to  you  personally  and  to  all  the  officers  and  men  serving  under  you  my 
warm  appreciation  of  the  very  valuable  and  gallant  services  rendered  by  you  throughout 
the  recent  operations  with  the  4th  British  Army.  Called  upon  to  attack  positions  of  great 
strength  held  by  a  determined  enemy,  all  ranks  of  the  27th  and  30th  American  Divisions 
displayed  an  energy,  a  courage  and  determination  in  attack  which  proved  irresistible.  It  does 
not  need  me  to  tell  you  that  in  the  heavy  fighting  of  the  past  three  weeks  you  have  earned 
the  lasting  esteem  and  admiration  of  your  British  comrades  in  arms  whose  success  you  have 
so  nobly  shared.” 

On  October  1st  the  27th  and  30th  Divisions  retired  for  rest  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  close  behind  the  forward  areas,  but  out  of  shell  fire.  Supporting  troops  of 
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the  4th  Army  pushed  through  the  break  in  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  great  disorganization  of  the  German  troops.  The  enemy  continued 
to  withdraw,  fighting  desperately  on  the  way.  An  Alsatian  prisoner  captured 
stated  that  roads  and  points  in  the  back  areas,  as  well  as  buildings  and  bridges, 
were  being  mined  and  prepared  for  demolition  to  retard  pursuit.  But  the 
advancing  and  pursuing  army  was  successful,  taking  many  prisoners  as  it 
advanced.  The  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  along  the  entire  front 
between  Lens  and  Armentieres.  On  October  5th,  however,  a  warning  order  was 
received  that  the  2d  American  Corps  would  prepare  to  relieve  the  Australian 
Corps  in  the  line,  the  30th  Division  to  take  over  the  front  line,  with  the  27th 
in  reserve,  the  latter  to  move  about  October  9th.  Active  operations  began.  The 
30th  Division  advanced  from  place  to  place,  taking  much  territory,  and  on 
October  10th  gained  the  westerly  outskirts  of  Vaux  Andigny,  La  Haie  Menneresse, 
and  St.  Souplet.  Strong  resistance  was  met  from  the  westerly  bank  of  Le  Selle 
River,  which  was  supported  by  heavy  machine-gun  fire  from  the  high  embankment 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  river.  But  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  gallant  and 
determined.  The  27th  Division  was  ordered  to  relieve  the  30th  on  the  night  of 
October  11th.  As  this  was  done  the  27th  took  over  a  line  11,000  yards  in  length, 
including  also  a  part  of  the  line  held  by  the  6th  British  Division.  The  54th 
Brigade  held  the  front  of  the  divisional  sector,  with  other  units  in  support.  The 
Germans  were  stubbornly  holding,  and  shelling  was  constant.  On  October  14th 
the  front  held  by  the  27th  was  reduced,  the  6th  British  Division  taking  over  a 
portion  of  it.  The  strength  of  the  infantry  companies  of  the  27th  at  this  time 
averaged  less  than  sixty  rifles  per  company.  The  division  was  still  without 
replacements.  The  new  front  was  later  to  be  reduced  for  the  purpose  of  a  coming 
attack  by  dividing  it  equally  between  the  27th  and  30th  Divisions. 

On  October  14th  a  cleverly-devised  raid,  originating  with  the  Divisional 
Commander  of  the  27th,  was  made  in  broad  daylight,  after  a  divisional  artillery 
barrage,  with  but  few  men,  and  it  was  so  conducted  that  the  enemy  imagined  a 
general  attack.  The  American  party,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  waded  the  river 
and  took  enemy  posts  by  surprise.  Prisoners  were  taken  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  gained.  Not  a  man  was  lost,  although  two  were  wounded.  A  number  of 
casualties  were  caused,  however,  by  shelling.  During  the  occupation  of  this  front, 
for  six  days,  there  was  constant  patrolling  and  sniping,  as  well  as  shelling  from 
the  American  side  to  occupy  the  attention  and  test  the  endurance  and  morale 
of  the  troops  in  their  fatigued  condition.  The  troops  were  redistributed  for  an 
attack  made  on  the  night  of  October  14-1 5th.  The  division  at  this  time  was  quite 
different  from  the  force  that  had  joined  the  British  Army  a  month  before,  when 
its  units  were  in  full  strength  except  that  the  53d  Brigade  had  suffered  some 
losses  in  Flanders.  The  rifle  strength  of  the  four  regiments  had  been  reduced 
to  2,377  men,  the  106th  being  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  containing  but  four  hundred 
and  five.  The  division  should  have  had  12,000.  But  what  the  division  lacked  in 
numbers  was  made  up  in  some  measure  by  experience  and  skill.  The  attack 
was  made.  The  river  was  crossed  by  wading  with  little  difficulty,  except  that 
some  of  the  men  got  into  water  deep  enough  to  wet  their  gas  masks,  which  were 
replaced.  The  advance  was  successful,  but  of  course  at  considerable  loss  of  men. 
Many  prisoners  were  taken.  The  106th  Infantry,  again  reduced  in  numbers,  found 
difficulty  in  getting  through  the  gas  and  shell  fire  in  the  area  traversed  in  support 
of  the  105th.  On  its  way  to  its  battle  station  the  106th  had  to  cross  a  trench  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  in  obscurity  because  of  the  mist  and  smoke.  While  this  regiment 
was  mixed  up  with  these  trenches  excellent  work  was  done  by  Colonel  Franklin 
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W.  Ward,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  M.  True  and  Captain  Murray  Taylor  in 
straightening  out  units  and  reorganizing  the  advance.  Amid  heavy  shell  fire  and 
much  gas  these  officers  moved  about  with  great  energy  and  by  personal  supervision 
got  the  regiment  across  the  river  in  its  own  sector.  “The  2d  Battalion  of  the  106th 
Infantry  in  its  advance  had  come  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire  just  outside 
the  divisional  boundary  on  the  south.  The  fire  from  this  place  proved  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  this  battalion  to  cause  it  immediately  to  attack  the  place 
with  such  dash  that  with  the  aid  of  four  tanks  the  position  was  quickly  gained  and 
mopped  up.  After  this  distraction  they  moved  on.”  The  1st  and  2d  Battalions 
of  the  106th  gained  their  objective  and  awaited  orders.  What  was  left  of  the 
106th  Infantry  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  these  engagements.  In  this  attack 
the  whole  offensive  line  was  advanced.  During  the  evening  of  October  17th 
the  units  were  reorganized  and  in  some  cases  redisposed.  Among  the  material 
captured  was  a  locomotive  and  railroad  train  of  fifteen  cars,  several  motor  trucks, 
one  of  which  was  brought  back  to  this  country  as  a  souvenir,  and  is  still  on 
exhibition  in  the  armory  of  the  107th  Infantry  in  New  York,  scores  of  heavy 
tank  rifles,  machine  guns  and  minnenwerfers.  In  one  day’s  fighting  the  27th 
Division  captured  twenty-three  officers  and  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  other 
ranks.  The  battle  was  resumed  the  next  morning,  and  the  advance  continued. 
The  troops  of  the  27th  Division  had  been  in  the  line  for  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  of  practically  continuous  fighting.  During  this  time  they  had  been  activelv 
engaged  against  the  enemy  and  their  strength  had  been  depleted  until  companies 
of  the  infantry  regiments  had  a  rifle  strength  of  but  twenty  or  thirty  men  each. 
And  yet  they  advanced.  But  the  success  of  the  division  during  the  Le  Selle  River 
operations  was  not  gained  without  the  loss  of  some  of  the  best  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  During  these  operations  the  division  captured  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
the  imperfect  record  showing  forty-eight  officers  and  1,463  men;  but  their  casual¬ 
ties  were  twelve  officers  killed,  thirty-three  wounded,  and  twenty-two  gassed ; 
enlisted  men,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  killed,  thirty-six  dead  of  wounds,  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three  wounded,  and  four  hundred  and  one  gassed.  No 
officers  or  men  were  captured  by  the  enemy.  A  great  quantity  of  enemy  arma¬ 
ment,  stores,  and  material  was  captured  during  these  operations,  but  so  few  men 
were  available  for  any  other  purpose  than  fighting  that  little  effort  was  made  to 
gather  the  captured  property.  The  division  found  it  difficult  through  lack  of 
numbers  efficiently  to  evacuate  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead  without  further 
depleting  its  strength. 

“The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  of  the  division  throughout  the  trying  period  of 
Le  Selle  River  operations  was  magnificent.  Always  there  was  loyal  response  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  and  at  times  and  toward  the  end  of  the  operations  it  must  have  seemed 
to  the  men  of  the  infantry  regiments  particularly  that  they  were  being  pushed  beyond  the 
limit  of  human  endurance.  On  the  morning  of  the  relief  the  Division  Commander  and  one 
or  two  of  the  Staff  saw  the  survivors  of  the  54th  Brigade  go  through  St.  Souplet  in  their 
march  to  the  rear.  Some  of  the  men  were  apparently  asleep  as  they  walked.  They  were 
covered  with  mud,  and  many  of  them  were  bleeding  from  cuts  and  minor  injuries.  At  first 
glance  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  semi-stupor,  but  everywhere  individual  men,  upon  seeing 
the  inspecting  party,  made  a  supreme  effort,  if  only  by  a  glance,  to  indicate  that  their  spirit 
still  survived.  It  is  natural  for  every  commander  of  troops  that  have  behaved  well  in  war 
to  feel  a  pride  in  the  conduct  and  record  of  men  he  has  commanded  under  the  extraordinary 
and  trying  conditions  of  active  operations.  Nevertheless,  making  due  allowances  for  this 
natural  feeling,  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  writer  that  no  general  officer  in  war  ever 
commanded  more  intelligent,  determined,  better  disciplined  and  loyal  military  organizations 
than  those  which  made  up  the  27th  Division  during  the  period  of  the  World  War.” 

This  statement  and  sentiment,  as  is  the  case  with  other  quoted  matter  in 
this  imperfect  record  of  the  27th  Division,  is  taken  from  General  O’Ryan’s  great 
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“Story  of  the  27th  Division,”  which  exhaustively  describes  the  whole  campaign 
of  his  command. 

General  O’Ryan’s  words  were  borne  out  by  the  opinions  of  his  British 
associates  of  the  4th  British  Army.  In  the  official  British  report  of  operations 
this  occurs : 

“In  the  course  of  the  last  three  weeks  the  27th  and  30th  Divisions  of  the  Second  American 
Corps,  operating  with  the  Fourth  British  Army,  have  taken  part  with  great  gallantry  and 
success  in  three  major  offensive  operations,  besides  being  engaged  in  a  number  of  lesser 
attacks.  In  the  course  of  this  fighting  they  have  displayed  soldierly  qualities  of  a  high  order 
and  have  materially  assisted  in  the  success  of  our  attacks.  Having  fought  with  the  utmost 
dash  and  bravery  in  the  great  attack  of  September  29th,  in  which  the  Hindenburg  Line  was 
broken,  and  having  on  that  occasion  captured  the  villages  of  Bellicourt  and  Mauroy,  with  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,  on  October  8th  the  troops  of  the  Second  American  Corps  again 
attacked  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montbrehain.  In  three  days  of  successful  fighting  they  com¬ 
pleted  an  advance  of  ten  miles  from  Maton  to  St.  Souplet,  overcoming  determined  resistance 
and  capturing  several  strongly  defended  villages  and  woods.  Throughout  the  past  three  days 
the  Second  American  Corps  has  again  attacked  daily,  and  on  each  occasion  with  complete 
success,  though  the  enemy’s  resistance  has  been  most  obstinate.  Fighting  their  way  forward 
from  St.  Souplet  to  the  high  ground  west  of  the  Sambre  Canal,  they  have  broken  the  enemy’s 
resistance  at  all  points,  beating  off  many  counter-attacks  and  realizing  a  further  advantage 
of  nearly  five  miles.  Over  5,000  prisoners  and  many  guns  have  been  taken  by  the  Second 
American  Corps.” 

And  General  H.  S.  Rawlinson,  Commander  of  the  Fourth  British  Army, 
sent  this  official  telegram : 

“Second  American  Corps :  Now  that  the  American  Corps  has  come  out  of  the  line 
for  a  well-earned  period  of  rest  and  training,  I  desire  to  place  on  record  my  appreciation  of 
the  great  gallantry  and  fine  soldierly  spirit  they  have  displayed  throughout  the  recent  hard 
fighting.  The  breaking  of  the  great  Hindenburg  system  of  defense,  coupled  with  the  capture 
of  Grandcourt,  Busigny  and  St.  Souplet,  and  finally  the  forcing  of  the  passages  of  the 
Le  Seile,  constitute  a  series  of  victories  of  which  every  officer,  N.  C.  O.  and  man  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud.  The  Corps  has  been  very  well  supported  by  the  artillery  of  the  Australian 
Corps,  to  whom  I  desire  to  offer  my  best  thanks  for  their  skill  and  endurance  during  the 
long  months  they  have  now  been  in  action.  The  efficiency  with  which  the  staff  work  of  the 
Second  American  Corps  has  been  carried  out  on  this  their  first  experience  as  a  fighting 
Corps  in  the  line  of  battle  has  filled  me  with  admiration,  and  I  attribute  it  largely  to  the 
zeal  and  unity  of  purpose  which  has  throughout  animated  the  whole  Corps.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  their  recent  victories  has  been  the  surprising  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
regimental  officers  and  men.  I  congratulate  them  upon  their  prowess  and  offer  them  one  and 
all  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  leading  part  they  have  taken  in  the  recent  operations.  It  is 
possible  now  to  give  the  Corps  a  period  of  rest,  during  which  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  training  of  the  smaller  units  in  minor  tactics  such  as  the  attack  of  strong  points 
and  machine-gun  nests.  The  experience  they  have  had  of  actual  combat  will  assist  them  to 
improve  their  fighting  efficiency  in  this  respect.  In  thanking  the  Corps  as  a  whole  for  the 
great  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  Allied  cause,  I  desire  to  wish  all  ranks  the  best  of 
good  fortune  in  the  future.” 

On  the  days  following  the  relief  the  division  continued  its  march  to  the 
Tincourt  area,  where  it  entrained  at  Roisel  for  rest  at  the  Corbie  area,  which  had 
marked  the  high-water  mark  of  the  German  offensive  of  the  preceding  spring. 
In  comparison  with  what  the  troops  had  been  through  the  half-demolished  build¬ 
ings  of  the  rest  area  seemed  like  havens  of  comfort.  The  Corbie  area  was 
wholly  unfit,  in  fact,  for  occupation  by  troops.  The  roofless  and  demolished 
buildings  not  only  offered  little  or  no  shelter  or  protection  against  the  weather, 
but  the  place  was  foul  with  decaying  matter  of  all  kinds.  Other  arrangements 
were  made.  The  54th  Brigade  headquarters  went  to  Tronville  Chateau  and  the 
107th  Infantry  to  Glisy.  Division  headquarters  were  established  at  Corbie  in  what 
had  been  a  very  fine  residence,  surrounded  by  an  attractive  garden,  but  the  place 
had  been  badly  damaged  by  shell  fire.  But  the  place  was  patched  up  and  made 
as  livable  as  possible.  When  the  troops  arrived  there  were  no  civilian  inhabitants 
in  most  of  the  villages,  but  soon  afterward  people  began  to  come  in,  and  it  was 
affecting  to  witness  the  grief  of  women  and  children  as  they  saw  the  ruins  of  their 
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former  homes.  “Soon  pathetic-looking  little  stocks  of  fruits  and  odds  and  ends 
could  be  seen  as  they  were  arrayed  for  sale  to  the  soldiers,  on  improvised  stands 
on  the  streets  or  behind  broken  windows.  In  spite  of  their  fatigue  the  soldiers 
were  most  sympathetic  toward  these  courageous  inhabitants  who  had  returned 
to  their  native  villages  to  begin  anew  their  lives.”  The  officers  of  the  27th  were 
active  in  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  men.  Improvised  baths  were  installed,  and 
kitchen  facilities  were  improved  to  better  the  mess  menus.  Clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment  had  to  be  renewed,  and  recreation  was  planned.  The  divisional  theatre 
company  was  reorganized  and  new  bills  of  entertainment  provided,  an  appropriate 
hall  being  found  in  Corbie  and  put  in  order.  The  theatrical  company  was  known 
as  the  “Broadway  Boys.”  Signs  were  painted  on  buildings  to  direct  soldiers  to 
the  theatre,  and  one  of  these  was  still  to  be  seen  as  late  as  the  summer  of  1920. 

“Those  who  were  stationed  in  Corbie  will  never  forget  the  clatter  of  the  hob-nailed 
shoes  of  the  throngs  of  men  who  each  evening  walked  through  the  darkened  streets  of 
Corbie  in  the  direction  of  the  divisional  theatre.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  note  the  effect 
of  the  entertainment  upon  them.  Never  did  the  theatrical  troupe  do  better  work  in  rejuve¬ 
nating  the  spirit  of  tired  and  sad  men  than  during  the  days  of  the  Corbie  rest  period.  Many 
of  the  men  were  not  in  a  mood  to  attend  the  theatre.  Their  hearts  had  been  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  intimate  friends  who  had  fallen  by  their  sides.  In  many  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
order  individual  men  to  accompany  the  theatre  detachments.  In  other  cases  men  went  to 
the  theatre  solely  out  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  performers,  and  because  they  knew  that 
during  the  battle  operations  the  performers  had  served  as  hospital  orderlies  in  the  advanced  and 
main  dressing  stations.  But  once  there  they  soon  fell  under  the  spell  of  Fallon  and  Brown,  Van 
Zant,  Roche  and  the  ‘soubrettes,’  The  divisional  theatre  troupe  certainly  justified  the  effort 
put  into  its  organization  and  maintenance.” 

Some  replacements  were  received  late  in  October,  most  of  them  going  into 
the  106th  Infantry,  and  preparations  went  on  for  the  return  of  the  division  to 
the  line.  During  this  rest  period  many  suffered  from  the  “flu,”  their  run-down 
condition  inviting  the  disease.  The  Division  Commander  assembled  the  units  of 
the  27th,  widely  scattered,  for  a  review  on  Sunday,  November  10th,  in  honor 
of  the  dead  of  the  division.  The  event  was  impressive.  Thousands  of  these  fine 
officers  and  men  who  had  been  through  the  fire  wore  one,  and  scores  of  them 
two  wound  chevrons.  When  the  division  returned  from  the  battle  area  many 
homeless  dogs  attached  themselves  to  the  men,  and  these  mascots,  now  happy  in 
new  friendships,  were  prominently  in  evidence,  each  showing  a  jealous  pride 
in  the  unit  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  following  afternoon,  while  the  Division 
Commander  was  preparing  to  mount  his  horse,  two  Australian  soldiers,  “quite 
the  worse  for  wear,”  passed  down  the  street.  Each  carried  a  French  flag,  and 

called  out  to  the  “Yanks”  as  they  passed:  “Why  the  h - 1  don’t  you  celebrate? 

Don’t  you  know  the  armistice  is  signed?”  But  this  historic  event  did  not  cause  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  among  the  American  soldiers  at  Corbie.  Some  time  after 
the  armistice  groups  of  soldiers  were  posed  by  photographers  in  attitudes  indi¬ 
cating  great  joy  and  enthusiasm  and  thus  photographed,  but  it  was  reported  that 
there  were  many  of  the  Americans  who  would  have  preferred  to  continue  the  war 
until  the  army  had  invaded  Germany. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  more  than  5,000  men  of  the  27th  Division  were 
in  hospitals  as  a  result  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  many  of  them  in  London 
hospitals.  General  O’Ryan  took  a  week’s  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  that  city  with 
the  purpose  of  seeing  as  many  of  these  men  as  possible.  Arrived  at  the  dock 
at  Boulogne  to  take  steamer  for  Folkstone,  his  party  met  a  greatly  disturbed 
detachment  of  furlough  men  of  the  27th  and  30th  Divisions,  some  two  hundred. 
They  had  planned  to  board  the  steamer  for  England  to  enjoy  the  brief  period 
allotted  to  them,  only  to  be  told  that  a  change  in  plan  had  given  priority  to  some 
British  soldiers  also  on  furlough,  and  that  they  would  have  to  wait  over  a  day. 
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Their  dejection  was  banished  when  the  Division  Commander  hustled  about  to 
secure  a  revision  of  orders,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  Yanks  were  joyful.  The 
London  hospitals  were  visited  and  the  wounded  men  there  cheered  by  the  Com¬ 
mander  and  iris  start  Late  in  November  there  was  a  steady  stream  of  con¬ 
valescent  so  tiers  returning  to  the  ZT th  from  England.  While  the  Division  Com¬ 
mander  was  in  London  he  secured  the  reversal  of  an  order  from  the  War 
Department  to  the  erect  that  ah  the  wounded  were  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  wish  of  many  of  them  to  return  to  their  commands.  Within  a 
few  weeks  more  than  1  O  of  the  wounded  had  rejoined  the  division.  On 
Nov  ember  4th  and  5th  an  interdi visional  athletic  meet,  suggested  and  planned  by 
Major  Genera  Reed,  the  Corps  Commander,  was  held  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Corbie.  The  sports  included  ah  the  usual  held  and  track  events.  Motor  trucks 
transporter  the  nen  of  the  27th  and  Oh  Divisions  where  they  were  located 
at  distant  points,  and  a  great  multitude  cf  soldiers  from  both  divisions  attended. 
The  games  were  zealously  contested,  and  were  peculiarly  satisfying  to  the  27th 
Division,  whose  men  won  nearly  all  the  events. 

melt  Marshal  Haig  again  complimented  the  American  divisions  while  the 
27th  was  at  Corbie,  sending  this  letter: 


~X : «  h:  he  .tnetios  Sconce  Corps  is  lea-ring  he  British  zcee.  I  wish  once  mere 
to  truth  y:u  and  zZ  he  ofiicers.  ucc-ctctrr. : ss: toe-a  cheers  aui  net  under  your  command 
cu  befcalf  of  rch  myself  jrt-d  all  he  ranks  of  he  British  armies  in  France  and  Flanders, 
for  he  -remr  gallant  ana  ehment  serves  yon  save  renaered  curing  he  period  of  your  opera- 
macs  vh  he  -h  British  Army.  On  he  29th  of  Sent  ether  you  reek  part  with  great  dis- 


m  he  great  ana  crmcal  attack  -  a  ct  shattered  he  eaemy's  resistance  in  he  Kinden- 
rurg  ~e  ana  -tcenea  he  read  to  fral  victory  The  deeds  of  he  2Th  and  3>ah  American 
is  whe  hat  ray  trek  Betmcrmr:  ana  Xanroy  and  so  gallantly  sustained  the  des¬ 
ire  Boev  will  tank  with  he  highest  acr  Tenements  of  the  war.  Then  will 


rate  st 


me 


always  he  re 
hrruah  three  wetks  of  almost 


Britts": 


eve 


-n 


rests 


St  Stmt  let  ana  ida 
smccsss 


regiments  hat  fought  reside  yon.  Since  hat  date, 
nghamg.  you  advanced  from  ooe  success  to  another, 
oh  nnmeratts  cmmter-amacks.  ana  capturing  several  tbou- 
The  names  of  Branotnm.  Premom,  Busigny.  Yaux-Andigny. 
testify  to  he  fash  and  eaergy  of  you-  attacks.  1  rejoice  at  the 
fed  your  eh:  ms  ana  I  am  proud  to  have  ha  a  yon  under  my  command-** 


Finally  the  division  receive!  orders  to  move  to  an  area  in  and  about  Le  Mans, 
> miieast  of  Paris,  a  locality  being  organize!  preparatory.-  to  the  embarkation  of 
trcoos  to  the  Lf rated  States  ant  November  26th  found  the  major  part  of  the 
da.as: :r  entraining.  Before  the  division  left  Corbie  General  O'Ryan  had  notice 
of  an  intended  visit  by  United  States  Senator  fames  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  ca  l  for  service  at  the  Mexican  border  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  New  York  Cavalry,  and  who  had  to  be  dissuaded  from  resigning  his  place  as 
Senate r.  so  anxious  was  he  to  join  his  command.  He  made  two  visits  to  the 
border  while  tie  division  was  there.  The  Division  Commander  met  the  Senator 
in  Baris,  and  the  latter  visited  the  division  at  Le  Mans.  Arrived  here,  the  troops 
considered  this  a  short  intervening  step  to  home-going.  Many  replacements  had 
been  received  in  the  Corbie  area,  and  the  division  was  resuming  its  normal  pro¬ 
portion-.  although  the  new  men  had  not  seen  actual  service.  It  was  inevitable 
even  :f  the  mops  were  sent  back  steadily  at  the  rate  of  210,000  per  month  that 
h  would  take  ten  months  before  the  last  detachment  could  embark.  Thus  came 
the  question  as  to  the  order  of  the  divisions  to  be  sent  back.  And  the  stay  involved 
problems  for  all  the  commanders  of  divisions.  The  27th.  however,  was  kept 
tnsv  bv  inter- re-vhnental  competitions  in  all  hells  of  activity,  although  the  new 
iren  were  nuzzled  by  the  great  military  industry  that  went  on  at  the  same  time, 
socie  of  them  belie vlnt  that  it  meant  activity  on  the  Rhine.  Much  of  the  activity 
also  was  sankarv,  as  the  men  had  come  out  of  the  battle  areas  infected  with 
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parasites  “which  were  evicted  with  great  difficulty.”  The  replacements  were 
trained,  and  these  men,  thanks  to  efforts  of  the  officers,  found  a  welcome  among 
the  veterans. 

Cablegrams,  messages  and  official  communications  were  received  by  the 
Division  Commander  in  great  number  from  military  men  and  others,  again  com¬ 
mending  the  valor  and  battle  accomplishments  of  the  division.  These  com¬ 
pliments  had  been  bestowed  by  high  military  authorities.  Leave  areas  were 
established,  and  men  were  daily  departing  and  daily  returning  the  better  for 
brief  change  of  environment.  St.  Malo,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  was  the  chief 
resort. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  all  commands  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Wherever  possible  a  large  Christmas  tree  was  erected  in  the  “Grande  Place”  of 
the  village  or  town,  and  large  quantities  of  Christmas  toys  were  given  to  the 
children,  who  wondered  at  these  festival  events,  as  Christmas  is  not  celebrated 
in  France  as  it  is  in  America.  Soldiers  wonderfully  camouflaged  as  Santa  Claus 
distributed  the  gifts.  At  Division  Headquarters,  Colonel  Montgomery,  the 
Division  Surgeon,  appropriately  dressed  as  Santa  Qaus,  distributed  presents  to 
the  officers  that  emphasized  their  foibles.  Anticipating  these  holidays  a  large 
soldier  choir  had  been  organized,  in  which  the  best  singing  talent  of  the  division 
was  gathered.  They  were  qualified  to  sing  in  any  form  of  religious  service.  The}* 
could  sing  one  or  two  Catholic  Masses,  knew  the  best  Methodist  hymns,  and  could 
take  part  in  a  Jewish  service.  Chaplain  Kelley  arranged  for  a  midnight  mass  at 
the  Catholic  church  and  this  choir  sang  the  sendee  to  an  immense  congregation. 
Every  company  unit  had  a  Christmas  dinner.  The  holidays  were  marked  by  the 
publication  of  a  new  number  of  “The  Gas  Attack,”  the  divisional  magazine. 
General  Pershing  visited  the  Le  Mans  area  on  January  17th,  and  an  inspection 
followed.  He  was  also  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Division  Headquarters  in  the 
chateau  at  Montfort,  the  dinner  being  followed  by  an  entertainment  by  the 
divisional  theatrical  troupe. 

“So  well  made  up  and  so  ‘girlish’  were  the  ‘soubrettes’  that  for  a  time  General  Pershing 
seemed  suspicious  that  the  cast  actually  included  some  girls.  After  the  entertainment  was 
over  he  asked  opportunity  to  say  a  word  to  the  actors  and  ‘actresses.’  and  then  saw  the 
‘soubrettes’  with  their  wigs  removed.  Much  to  their  satisfaction  he  told  them  that  they  were 
the  best  entertainers  he  had  seen  in  France.” 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  General  Pershing  it  was  again  rumored  that 
the  division  would  soon  move  to  the  point  of  embarkation,  and  this  rumor  was 
followed  by  a  suggestion  that  it  might  be  months  before  the  troops  could  start 
for  home.  The  Division  Commander  motored  to  Brest,  where  he  learned  that 
the  division  would  move  to  that  port  within  thirty  days.  Before  the  division  left 
Le  Mans  medals  for  gallantry  were  presented  to  officers  and  men  by  the  British 
Government.  Late  in  February  units  of  the  division  began  to  entrain  for  Brest, 
where  some  of  them  went  immediately  aboard  transports.  Word  had  been  received 
from  New  York  City*  that  the  people  of  the  metropolis  desired  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  division  on  its  arrival,  and  plans  were  made  to  that  end.  The  “Leviathan'’ 
was  in  the  harbor  at  Brest,  and  about  13.000  troops,  or  half  of  the  division, 
embarked  on  that  great  vessel,  including  the  106th  Infantry.  The  “Leviathan, " 
with  other  vessels,  sailed  on  February  26th.  The  arrival  in  New  York  and  the 
parade  and  review  have  become  historical.  Surrounded  by  many  vessels  in  holiday 
aspect  the  “Leviathan”  moved  up  New  York  Bay  to  an  ovation.  The  division  was 
formally  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  various  committees,  and 
informally  by  millions  of  people.  The  troops  were  quickly  debarked  and  sent  to 
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Camp  Dix  in  New  Jersey  and  Camp  Upton  on  Long  Island  to  prepare  for  the 
parade.  As  many  men  as  could  be  spared  were  authorized  to  go  on  furlough, 
and  short  leaves  were  granted  many  officers.  The  plans  for  the  parade  suggested 
that  it  was  to  be  an  extraordinary  affair,  in  the  sense  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  witness  it,  and  in  the  thoroughness  of  arrangements.  A  great  arch 
had  been  erected  at  Madison  Square  and  another  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth 
Street,  and  at  night  powerful  searchlights  illuminated  these  structures.  At  the 
Public  Library  on  Fifth  Avenue  an  Altar  of  Liberty  had  been  erected.  The 
crowds  exceeded  all  expectations,  with  the  result  that  they  encroached  upon  Fifth 
Avenue  and  for  a  time  broke  up  the  formation  of  the  troops.  When  the  division 
arrived  in  New  York  it  was  learned  that  several  thousand  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  division  were  in  hospitals  in  and  about  the  city,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
wounded  should  precede  the  division  in  automobiles.  The  city  committee  had 
arranged  for  an  immense  service  flag  to  be  borne  at  the  head  of  the  column  by 
soldiers.  This  flag  contained  more  than  1,900  gold  stars  to  represent  the  number 
of  men  killed  in  battle  or  dead  from  wounds.  A  memorial  feature  of  the  parade 
was  a  caisson  drawn  by  eight  black  horses,  the  body  of  the  vehicle  being  loaded 
with  flowers  and  wreaths.  Banquets  were  arranged  at  which  25,000  soldiers  were 
entertained  by  leading  actors  and  actresses. 

At  this  time  Major  General  O’Ryan  received  a  cablegram  from  Field  Marshal 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  in  which  he  said:  “In  the  name  of  your  comrades  in  the 
British  Army  I  send  you  and  all  ranks  of  the  27th  American  Division  our 
heartiest  greetings  on  your  safe  return.  You  can  tell  all  those  who  today  welcome 
you  in  your  own  homes  that  countless  homes  in  Europe  are  the  happier  for  what 
you  have  done  and  that  the  Old  World  will  never  forget  her  debt  of  gratitude 
to  America.”  General  O’Ryan  replied  in  a  cablegram  of  responsive  sentiment. 
Field  Marshal  Haig’s  cablegram  was  supplemented  by  a  long  letter  elaborating 
his  complimentary  expressions,  and  that  was  replied  to  by  a  similar  letter  from 
General  O’Ryan. 

The  great  parade  started  on  the  minute,  favored  by  ideal  weather.  “The 
great  number  of  wounded  soldiers,  many  of  them  carrying  crutches,  others  with 
heads  and  arms  still  bandaged,  created  a  deep  impression.  There  was  little  cheer¬ 
ing.  The  crowd  seemed  spellbound.  Their  emotion  was  too  deep  for  cheers.  The 
scenes  on  this  occasion  will  never  be  forgotten.”  The  following  day  all  the  units 
of  the  division  were  either  at  Camp  Upton  for  final  muster  or  on  their  way  there. 

The  decorations  and  other  tokens  of  appreciation  for  bravery  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  services  awarded  to  individuals  of  the  division  were  many.  A  Medal 
of  Honor  was  won  by  First  Lieutenant  William  Bradford  Turner,  of  the  105th 
Infantry,  whose  emergency  address  was  care  of  Chas.  P.  Turner,  his  brother,  92 
4th  Street,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  This  was  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  above  the  call  of  duty  in  action  with  the  enemy  near  Ronssoy, 
France,  September  27,  1918.  There  were  few  feats  in  the  World  War  that  were 
as  remarkable  as  his.  He  led  a  small  group  of  men  to  the  attack  under  terrific 
artillery  and  machine-gun  fire  after  they  had  become  separated  from  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  darkness.  Single-handed  he  rushed  an  enemy  machine  gun  which  had 
suddenly  opened  fire  on  his  group,  and  killed  its  crew  with  a  pistol.  He  then 
pressed  forward  to  another  machine-gun  post  twenty-five  yards  away,  and  had 
killed  one  gunner  himself  by  the  time  the  rest  of  his  detachment  arrived  and  put 
the  gun  out  of  action.  With  the  utmost  bravery  he  continued  to  lead  his  men 
over  three  lines-of  hostile  trenches,  cleaning  up  each  one  as  they  advanced,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  wounded  three  times  and  killed  several  of  the 
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enemy  in  hand-to-hand  encounters.  After  his  pistol  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
this  gallant  officer  seized  the  rifle  of  a  dead  soldier,  bayonetted  several  members 
of  a  machine-gun  crew,  and  shot  the  other.  Upon  reaching  the  fourth  line  trench, 
which  was  his  objective,  Lieutenant  Turner  captured  it  with  nine  men  remaining 
in  his  group  and  resisted  a  hostile  counter-attack  until  he  was  finally  surrounded 
and  killed. 

Charles  I.  Debevoise,  Brigadier  General,  Infantry,  received  a  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  His  resi¬ 
dence  at  appointment  was  802  Carroll  Street,  Brooklyn.  He  served  with  credit 
as  Commander  of  Trains  and  Military  Police  of  the  division.  Later,  in  command 
of  the  107th  Infantry,  he  proved  to  be  an  energetic  and  resourceful  leader  during 
the  operations  against  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  those  on  Le  Selle  River.  After 
promotion  to  Brigadier  General  he  continued  to  render  valuable  services  to 
the  army  as  commander  of  the  53d  Infantry  Brigade.  His  second  address  is 
given  as  188  Roseville  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Major  General  O’Ryan  received  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  excep¬ 
tionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  As  Commander  of  the  27th 
Division  in  its  successful  operations  with  the  British  in  France  “he  displayed 
qualities  of  skill  and  aggressiveness  which  mark  him  as  a  leader  of  ability.  In 
the  breach  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai  the  name 
of  his  division  is  linked  with  the  British  in  adding  new  laurels  to  the  Allied 
forces  in  France.” 

Brigadier  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  also  received  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services  as  Commanding  Officer 
102d  Engineers  and  as  Engineer  Officer  of  the  27th  Division.  “His  marked 
qualities  of  leadership  and  thorough  training  and  instruction  developed  a  high 
state  of  military  efficiency  in  his  command,  as  demonstrated  throughout  the  entire 
service.”  Residence  at  appointment,  677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Address,  640 
Fifth  Avenue. 

A  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  George  Albert  Wingate, 
Brigadier  General,  Field  Artillery,  for  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished 
services.  “In  command  of  the  52d  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  he  served  with  marked 
distinction  in  the  St.  Mihiel  operation,  displaying  military  attainments  of  a  high 
order.  In  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  he  proved  himself  possessed  of  excep¬ 
tional  tactical  ability,  working  with  untiring  energy  that  the  infantry  might  have 
all  the  advantages  of  artillery  support.  With  sound  judgment,  unusual  foresight 
and  wide  comprehension  of  conditions  and  facilities  available,  he  continued 
operations  in  that  offensive  with  brilliant  success,  repeatedly  solving  the  difficult 
problems  incident  thereto.”  Address,  20  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Residence 
at  appointment,  61  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Among  the  Distinguished  Service  Crosses  awarded  was  one  to  Rutherford 
Ireland,  Captain,  106th  Infantry,  whose  residence  was  at  556  Hancock  Street, 
Brooklyn.  This  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Souplet,  France, 
October  18,  1918.  He  continued  to  lead  his  battalion  in  attack  although  suffering 
great  pain  from  a  wound  caused  by  shell  fire.  After  being  ordered  to  the  dress¬ 
ing  station  he  had  his  wound  dressed  without  waiting  to  have  the  shrapnel  removed, 
returning  to  his  battalion,  and  remaining  on  duty  for  two  days.” 

William  S.  Hawkins,  First  Lieutenant,  107th  Infantry,  of  16  North  14th 
Street,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  also  won  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
“for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Souplet,  France,  October  17-18, 
1918.  Acting  as  liaison  officer  during  the  forcing  of  Le  Selle  River,  Lieutenant 
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Hawkins  was  severely  wounded  by  an  exploding  shell.  Undeterred  by  the 
weakened  condition  to  which  his  wound  reduced  him,  he  bravely  continued  on, 
working  untiringly  under  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire  for  two  days  until 
the  advance  of  his  battalion  was  checked.” 

Alfred  T.  Hook,  First  Lieutenant,  106th  Infantry,  lost  his  life,  but  also  won 
the  Distinguished  Sendee  Cross  ‘‘for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  east  of 
Ronssoy.  France,  September  29,  1918.  He  exhibited  great  courage  and  gallantry 
in  taping  off  the  line  of  departure  for  his  company  under  a  heavy  shell  and 
machine-gun  fire.  Later  in  the  attack  this  daring  officer  was  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  company."  His  residence  at  appointment  was  1467  15th  Street,  Brooklyn. 
Emergency  address,  Mrs.  Hook  (mother),  1001  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Harold  C.  DeLoiselle,  First  Lieutenant,  106th  Infantry,  also  won  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssoy, 
France,  September  27,  1918.  Lieutenant  DeLoiselle  twice  voluntarily  went  for¬ 
ward  under  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy  positions. 
While  leading  the  second  of  these  patrols,  the  officer  who  accompanied  him  was 
killed.  Nevertheless,  with  but  one  other  man  he  continued  his  reconnaissance 
until  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  He  succeeded  in  out-maneuvering  the 
enemy  and  returned  with  valuable  information.”  Residence  at  appointment,  2105 
Foster  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Another  Distinguished  Service  Cross  hero  was  Horace  B.  Scanlan,  Second 
Lieutenant.  106th  Infantry,  who  resided  at  347  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  and 
whose  emergency  address  was  Mrs.  John  J.  Scanlan  (mother),  347  Gates  Avenue. 
His  brave  feat  was  near  Ronssoy,  France,  Sept.  27,  1918.  “Gathering  about  forty 
men  from  various  units  in  a  forward  trench,  he  organized  them  into  an  attacking 
party  and  led  them  forward  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  repulsing  an  enemy 
counter-attack.  While  in  the  performance  of  this  exploit  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  but.  attempting  to  push  forward,  he  called  out  to  his  men:  ‘Go  on 
fighting!  Never  mind  what  happened  to  me!’  ” 

Thomas  Armstrong,  Sergeant,  Company  H,  106th  Infantry,  also  won  a 
Distinguished  Sendee  Cross  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  east  of 
Ronssoy,  France,  Sept.  29.  1918.  During  the  operations  against  the  Hindenburg 
Line  he  alone  attacked  and  drove  back  an  enemy  patrol.  Later,  when  his  captain 
was  wounded,  he  remained  with  him  and  killed  two  Germans  who  attacked  them.” 
Residence  at  enlistment,  406  St.  Mark’s  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Whitney  Bowles,  Sergeant,  Company  L,  107th  Infantry,  another  hero,  lost 
his  life  but  won  this  cross,  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Le  Catelet, 
France,  Sept.  29,  1918.  After  an  advance  had  ceased,  Sergeant  Bowles  exposed 
himself  to  intense  machine-gun  fire  in  order  to  place  the  remains  of  his  platoon 
in  shell  holes  and  organize  his  platoon  for  defense.  Later,  learning  that  an 
officer  of  another  company  lay  severely  wounded  a  short  distance  in  front  of  our 
lines.  Sergeant  Bowles  unhesitatingly  advanced  into  heavy  machine-gun  fire 
toward  the  officer  to  rescue  him.  He  was  killed  while  attempting  the  rescue.” 
Residence  at  enlistment.  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Fenouillet,  Sergeant,  Company  E,  107th  Infantry,  was  another  winner 
of  the  cross  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Souplet,  France,  October 
18,  1918.  Sergeant  Fenouillet,  then  corporal,  after  his  commanding  officer  and 
four  sergeants  had  become  casualties,  took  command  of  the  company,  rallied  it 
by  his  personal  heroism  and  exposure  to  fire,  and  gallantly  led  it  in  the  attack.” 
Residence  at  enlistment,  1262  76th  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Harry  E.  Lynk,  Sergeant,  Company  G,  106th  Infantry,  was  also  a  winner 
of  the  cross  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssoy,  France,  Sept.  29, 
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1918.  While  suffering  from  severe  wounds  he  organized  several  small  groups 
from  other  companies,  consolidated  them,  and  led  them  into  effective  combat, 
continuing  with  this  splendid  example  of  courage  and  fearlessness  until  wounded 
a  second  time.”  Residence  at  enlistment,  178  Taaffe  Place,  Brooklyn. 

Philip  DeM.  Vosburg,  Sergeant,  Company  K.  107th  Infantry,  also  won  the 
cross  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  in  vicinity  of  Bony,  France,  September, 
28,  1918.  Sergeant  Vosburg  exposed  himself  to  direct  observation  and  fire  from 
the  enemy  in  leaving  a  place  of  shelter  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  wounded 
officer.  Upon  reaching  the  officer  he  was  hit  in  the  knee  by  a  machine-gun 
bullet,  causing  him  to  fall  back  into  the  trench,  dragging  the  officer  with  him.” 
Residence  at  enlistment,  13  Lenox  Place,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  E.  Walsh,  Sergeant,  Company  H,  106th  Infantry,  was  also  a 
winner  of  the  cross  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssoy,  France, 
September  27-29,  1918.  On  September  27th  Sergeant  Walsh  assumed  command 
of  his  company  after  other  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  had  been  killed 
or  wounded  and  led  it  forward  through  heavy  fire  to  its  objective.  He  then 
organized  his  position  for  defense.  He  later  made  a  personal  reconnaissance 
in  advance  of  our  lines  and  returned  with  valuable  information.  The  courageous 
conduct  of  this  non-commissioned  officer  was  an  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  operations  of  the  company.”  Residence  at  enlistment,  357  2d  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Julius  DeWitt  Williams,  Sergeant,  Company  L.  107th  Infantry,  also  won  the 
cross  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssoy,  France,  September  29, 
1918.  Sergeant  Williams,  then  corporal,  displayed  great  courage  and  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  for  the  men  whom  he  led  in  the  attack  on  the  Hindenburg  Line. 
Although  wounded  in  the  right  hip  by  a  machine-gun  bullet,  he  remained  in 
command  of  his  unit  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a  position  of  defense. 
He  did  not  submit  to  evacuation  until  the  position  was  secure  against  counter¬ 
attack.”  Residence  at  enlistment,  Brightwaters,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

John  P.  Bingham,  Corporal,  Company  D,  107th  Infantry,  was  another 
winner  of  the  cross  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssoy,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  During  the  operations  against  the  Hindenburg  Line  Corporal 
Bingham  left  shelter  and  went  forward,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  under 
heavy  machine-gun  fire,  to  the  aid  of  a  wounded  officer  and  a  wounded  soldier. 
With  the  assistance  of  another  soldier  he  succeeded  in  dragging  and  carrying 
them  back  to  the  shelter  of  a  trench.”  Residence  at  enlistment,  Douglaston  Park, 
Douglaston,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Harry  S.  Close,  Corporal,  Company  D,  106th  Infantry,  was  another  winner 
of  the  cross  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssoy,  France,  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1918.  During  operations  against  the  Hindenburg  Line  he,  single- 
handed,  attacked  a  group  of  thirteen  of  the  enemy.  By  hard  fighting  he  succeeded 
in  killing  three  and  taking  the  remainder  prisoners,  marching  them  to  the  rear 
under  heavy  fire  of  machine  guns  and  shells.  When  returning  to  his  company 
he  was  wounded.”  Residence  at  enlistment,  8782  Bav  21st  Street,  Brooklvn. 

Llewellyn  Power,  Corporal,  CompaYiy  D,  107th  Infantry,  another  winner  of 
the  cross,  had  a  residence  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  on  enlistment. 
His  heroism  was  also  displayed  near  Ronssoy  France,  September  29,  1918. 
“During  the  operations  against  the  Hindenburg  Line  Corporal  Power,  with  four 
other  soldiers,  left  shelter  and  went  forward  into  an  open  field  under  shell  and 
machine-gun  fire  and  succeeded  in  bandaging  and  carrying  to  our  lines  two 
wounded  men.” 
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Francis  T.  Copeland,  mechanic,  Company  B,  107th  Infantry,  was  awarded 
the  cross  for  “extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssoy,  France,  September 
29,  1918.  Mechanic  Copeland,  with  a  companion,  left  the  protection  of  a  trench 
and  in  the  face  of  heavy  machine-gun  and  grenade  fire  went  in  advance  of  our 
lines  to  rescue  a  wounded  comrade.  They  were  exposed  to  heavy  fire  from  the 
time  they  left  the  trench.  Copeland’s  companion  was  killed  as  they  were  returning 
to  the  trench,  but  he  struggled  on  and  succeeded  in  dragging  the  wounded  man 
to  safety.”  Residence  at  enlistment,  28  South  Bergen  Place,  Freeport,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Edwards,  private,  first  class,  Battery  C,  105th  Field  Artillery, 
lost  his  life  but  won  the  cross  for  extraordinary  heroism  near  Forges,  France, 
September  26,  1918.  “In  the  face  of  a  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  at  great  personal 
risk,  he  crawled  out  from  a  position  of  safety  and  rescued  a  wounded  soldier 
who  was  bang  exposed  to  enemy  fire.  He  was  killed  later  in  the  advance  while 
charging  a  machine  gun.”  Emergency  address,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Edwards  (mother), 
608  Bainbridge  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Walter  Klinge,  private,  first  class,  Company  M,  105th  Infantry,  also  won 
the  cross  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Souplet,  France,  October 
17,  1918.  “When  sent  out  as  a  scout  with  a  small  patrol  consisting  of  an  officer 
and  two  men.  Private  Klinge  courageously  went  ahead  alone,  killing  two  enemy 
scouts  whom  he  encountered,  and  drove  the  gunners  away  from  two  machine 
guns.  When  the  patrol  came  up,  the  capture  of  the  guns  was  completed  with 
their  assistance."  Residence  at  enlistment,  885  Woodward  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

John  R.  McGlue,  private,  first  class,  Company  B,  107th  Infantry,  lost  his  life 
while  winning  the  cross  near  Ronssoy,  France,  September  29,  1918.  He  was  the 
private  who  was  killed  when  in  company  with  Mechanic  Copeland  whose  exploit 
has  already  been  noted. 

Epifanio  Affatato,  private,  Company  C,  107th  Infantry,  also  won  the 
cross  for  extraordinary  bravery  in  action  near  Ronssoy,  September  29,  1918. 
“After  being  severely  wounded  by  flying  shrapnel,  Private  Affatato  took  shelter 
in  a  shell  hole  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  company,  from  which  he  had  become 
separated  in  the  fog  and  smoke.  He  saved  the  lives  of  four  of  his  wounded 
comrades  who  were  occupying  the  shell  hole  by  throwing  live  grenades  which 
had  been  tossed  into  the  shell  hole  by  members  of  his  own  company  in  the  rear, 
into  the  enemy’s  lines.”  Residence  at  enlistment,  46  Franklin  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Tames  Bougie,  private,  Sanitary  Detachment,  106th  Infantry,  won  the  cross 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssoy  September  29,  1918.  “During 
operations  against  the  Hindenburg  Line  he  went  forward  under  a  heavy  shell 
and  machine-gun  fire  and  brought  in  wounded  comrades,  continuing  his  work 
after  he  himself  had  been  wounded.”  Residence  at  enlistment,  371  Bridge  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Charles  E.  Gaynier,  private,  Company  C,  105th  Infantry,  was  a  winner  of 
the  cross  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssoy,  September  30,  1918. 
“Private  Gaynier  exhibited  exceptional  braver}'  in  voluntarily  leaving  shelter, 
going  forward  under  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire  and  bringing  back  to  our 
lines  several  wounded  comrades.”  Residence  at  enlistment,  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Eugene  C.  Reynolds,  private,  Company  K,  106th  Infantry,  won  the  cross 
for  heroism  in  action  at  Quennemont  Farm,  near  Ronssoy,  September  28,  1918. 
“After  assisting  in  repulsing  a  strong  enemy  counter-attack,  Private  Reynolds 
with  two  other  soldiers  became  separated  from  his  company,  due  to  the  heavy 
fog,  and  seeing  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  in  a  trench  they  unhesitatingly 
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attacked.  After  killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  enemy  they  captured 
numerous  prisoners  and  brought  them  back  to  our  lines.”  Residence  at  enlistment, 
248  Grand  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Corporal  Raymond  B.  Halligan,  237  McDonough  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company 
C,  106th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  cited  (posthumous)  for  exceptional  coolness 
and  determination  in  replacing  his  machine  gun  and  continuing  its  barrage  fire 
after  the  explosion  of  an  enemy  shell  had  upset  him  and  the  machine  gun  and 
thrown  them  into  a  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
France,  September  29,  1918. 

Corporal  Edmund  W.  Kells,  Thomaston,  Long  Island,  Company  C,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September 
29,  1918.  This  corporal  displayed  the  highest  soldierly  qualities  and  was  killed 
while  leading  his  squad  and  encouraging  them  in  the  attack. 

Corporal  Arthur  Louis  Kinkel,  Brooklyn,  Machine  Gun  Company,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  gallantry  and  determination  frequently  exhibited 
during  battles  and  engagements  in  which  his  regiment  participated.  In  the  attack 
on  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France,  September  29,  1918,  this  soldier,  acting  as  a 
runner,  with  disregard  to  his  own  safety  delivered  important  messages  under 
heavy  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire.  In  the  engagements  beyond  Le  Selle  River, 
France,  October  17-20,  1918,  he  rendered  similar  service  and  by  his  coolness  and 
devotion  to  duty  contributed  materially  to  the  maintenance  of  liaison. 

Corporal  Charles  Kleet,  22  Wierfield  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  initiative  and  courage  in  seeking  and  repairing  under  heavy 
fire,  a  break  in  an  important  telephone  line  caused  by  enemy  fire.  This  was  near 
Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  August,  1918. 

Corporal  Andrew  C.  Kopf,  Brooklyn,  Battery  C,  105th  Field  Artillery,  cited 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the  operations  of  the  105th  Field 
Artillery,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France,  November  1  to  8,  1918, 
in  repairing  battery  telephone  wires  under  heavy  enemy  shell  fire  and  maintaining 
runner  service  between  battalion  and  battery  headquarters. 

Corporal  Maurice  Krantz,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  Company  E,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  gallantry  and  courage  in  volunteering  to  guide  the  tanks  during  the 
battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  on  September  29,  1918,  when  subjected  to 
extremely  heavy  enemy  fire  and  for  devotion  to  duty  on  that  date  until  killed. 

Corporal  Tilford  Larsen,  4117  Fort  Hamilton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Com¬ 
pany  A,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  inspiring  example  frequently  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France.  Under  the  heaviest 
fire  this  soldier  performed  all  duties  with  greatest  coolness  and  disregard  of 
danger,  even  after  being  stunned  by  shells  bursting  near  him.  While  leading  his 
squad  past  Guillemont  Farm  on  the  morning  of  September  29,  1918,  he  was 
killed. 

Corporal  Anthony  Lyons,  2136  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  I, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  courage  and  determination  in  the  leadership 
of  his  squad  during  the  operations  of  his  regiment  in  Flanders  and  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  attack  on  the  Hindenburg  Line  in  which  latter  action  he  was  killed. 

Corporal  Diederick  F.  Lehnert,  339  Dill  Place,  Brooklyn,  Company  K,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  carrying  an  important  message 
to  the  artillery  from  the  front  lines  under  heavy  fire.  This  was  in  the  Dicke- 
busch  sector,  Belgium,  August  30,  1918. 

Corporal  Albert  Liptak,  Corona,  Long  Island,  Headquarters  Company,  104th 
Field  Artillery,  cited  for  exceptional  devotion  to  duty  during  operations  in  the 
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vicinity  of  La  Claire  Farm,  Bois  de  Forges  and  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France, 
during  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  in  preparing  and  maintaining  with  great 
accuracy  the  regimental  battle  map  under  difficult  and  adverse  conditions. 

Corporal  James  D.  McNaughton,  424  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company 
D,  102d  Ammunition  Train,  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Cote 
de  l’Oie,  France,  October  2,  1918,  in  repairing  an  ammunition  truck  under  heavy 
enemy  shell  fire,  and,  by  his  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  courage,  delivering 
ammunition  to  its  destination. 

Corporal  John  McCarthy,  236  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters 
Company,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  frequently 
demonstrated  in  maintaining  communication  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  September  27-30,  1918. 

Corporal  George  W.  McDonald,  158  Hoyt  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  A, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  effectively  making 
reconnaissance  through  fog  and  under  heavy  enemy  fire  in  the  battle  of  Le  Selle 
River,  October  17,  1918. 

Corporal  George  C.  McLeish,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Company,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  great  personal  courage  and  inspiring  example  to  his  comrades 
during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27-28,  1918.  This  soldier 
having  participated  in  the  preliminary  attack  volunteered  for  duty  with  the 
Provisional  Battalion.  He  was  wounded  during  the  advance,  but  refused  to 
retire  until  he  fell  to  the  ground  from  loss  of  blood. 

Corporal  John  A.  Maguire,  335  West  25th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  D, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  initiative  and  courage  in  effective  use  of  rifle  grenades 
and  for  effective  patrol  work  into  enemy  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Kemmel, 
Belgium,  August,  1918. 

Corporal  Harold  E.  Maxon,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier,  in 
the  face  of  terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on 
his  company,  pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire 
in  front  of  Willow  Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  near  Bony,  France,  on  September  29,  1918. 

Corporal  Richard  Moeller,  84  Suydam  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  skill  in  maintaining  liaison  between 
37-mm.  gun  section  of  his  regiment  during  the  battle  of  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Bel¬ 
gium,  August  31  to  September  2,  1918,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
September  27,  1918. 

Corporal  Walter  Monsees,  19  Brooklyn  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  A, 
107th  Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  fearlessness  in  volunteering  and  repeatedly 
carrying  wounded  from  an  open  field  to  the  dressing  station  through  intense 
enemy  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire.  This  was  during  the  attack  on  the  Hin¬ 
denburg  Line,  September  29,  1918. 

Corporal  James  L.  O’Brien,  Jr.,  53  Fort  Greene  Place,  Brooklyn,  Company 
C,  105th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  cited  for  gallantry  in  successfully  assisting  in 
the  removal  of  a  wounded  soldier  from  a  burning  shelter  alongside  an  ammuni¬ 
tion  dump  then  in  flames.  This  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Dickebusch  Lake,  Belgium, 
September  1,  1918,  all  under  heavy  enemy  fire. 

Corporal  Joseph  P.  Palmer,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the  face  of 
terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company, 
pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  W  illow 
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Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Corporal  Howard  E.  Petersen,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  105th  Infantry,  cited 
for  extraordinary  courage  and  skill  demonstrated  while  in  command  of  a  patrol 
making  a  reconnaissance.  He  came  upon  an  enemy  machine  gun  post  and, 
although  outnumbered,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  nest  and  taking  prisoners. 
He  was  later  killed  in  a  similar  exploit.  This  was  during  the  battle  of  Le  Selle 
River,  France,  October  17,  1918. 

Corporal  Ralph  Phillips,  1536  44th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  102d 
Engineers,  cited  for  extraordinary  courage  and  determination  in  carrying  for¬ 
ward  under  heavy  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire,  for  more  than  one  thousand 
yards,  previously  prepared  foot  bridges  to  be  erected  across  Le  Selle  River  at 
St.  Souplet,  France,  October  17,  1918.  These  bridges  went  forward  with  the  first 
skirmish  line  of  our  attacking  infantry  and  required  the  display  of  unusual 
physical  strength  and  endurance  under  exceptionally  dangerous  conditions. 

Corporal  Francis  Putz,  Corona,  Long  Island,  Company  K,  105th  Infantry, 
cited  for  exceptional  gallantly  and  determined  leadership  of  his  Lewis  gun  squad 
in  covering  the  consolidation  of  units  of  his  regiment  during  the  battle  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  northwest  of  Ronssoy,  France,  September  27,  1918.  This 
soldier  was  compelled  during  this  time  tO'  expose  himself  to  enemy  machine  gun 
and  sniper  fire  and  was  killed  in  the  performance  of  this  gallant  act. 

Corporal  Robert  S.  Raven,  Bayshore,  Long  Island,  Company  K,  107th 
Infantry,  on  September  28,  1918,  while  occupying  trenches  prior  to  the  attack 
upon  the  Hindenburg  Line  on  September  29,  1918,  east  of  Ronssoy,  France,  this 
soldier  went  out  with  the  patrol  to  find  and  develop  strength  of  enemy  machine 
guns.  Work  was  well  and  fearlessly  done  under  heavy  fire  and  the  information 
required  was  sent  back  to  battalion  headquarters  shortly  before  he  was  killed. 

Corporal  Frank  G.  Riley,  Brooklyn,  Company  A,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
courage  and  skill  while  serving  as  guide  and  runner  for  his  company  during 
the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  26  and  27,  1918,  and  in  conducting 
a  British  tank  to  its  objective. 

Corporal  Kenneth  E.  Robb,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  Company  A,  104th 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  exhibited  when  an 
enemy  shell  dismounted  his  machine  gun.  Corporal  Robb  promptly  repaired  and 
remounted  the  gun  under  heavy  enemy  fire.  This  was  on  the  night  of  August  13, 
1918,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium. 

Corporal  Martin  H.  Roberts,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  G,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  during  the  battle  of  Jonc  de 
Mer  Ridge,  France,  October  18,  1918.  This  soldier  was  later  wounded  in  that 
battle,  and  having  been  ordered  to  the  rear  received  another  wound. 

Corporal  John  E.  Roland,  171  South  Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn,  Ambulance 
Company  No.  107,  cited  for  courage  and  skill  in  evacuating  wounded  under 
heavy  fire  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Souplet,  October  16-20,  1918. 

Corporal  Toney  Rotolla,  1075  St.  Marks  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  L, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  gallantry  and  determination  in  voluntarily 
leaving  his  position  to  locate  the  source  of  the  intense  enemy  machine  gun  fire 
which  was  holding  up  the  advance  of  his  platoon,  during  the  performance  of 
which  act  he  was  killed.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium, 
September  2,  1918. 

Corporal  Guy  Angus  Russell,  Roosevelt,  Long  Island,  Machine  Gun  Com¬ 
pany,  107th  Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  in  voluntarily 
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removing  from  exposed  positions  and  in  the  face  of  hostile  artillery  and  machine 
gun  fire,  wounded  comrades  of  his  organization.  This  was  on  the  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1918,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Quentin  Canal,  France,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Hindenburg  Line. 

Corporal  Albert  H.  Sawtell,  Bayside,  Long  Island,  Machine  Gun  Company, 
107th  Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty,  when,  under 
heavy  shell  fire,  he  constructed  emergency  machine  gun  position  during  the  night 
of  August  9,  1918,  at  Dickebusch  Lake,  Belgium. 

Corporal  George  E.  Schuessler,  Long  Island  City,  Company  M,  105th 
Infantry,  cited  for  great  courage  and  resourcefulness  while  in  command  of  a 
Lewis  gun  squad,  in  seizing  a  captured  enemy  machine  gun  and  placing  it  in 
action  with  great  gallantry,  repelling  an  enemy  counter-attack.  This  was  in  the 
battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Corporal  Nicholas  Schultes,  1984  East  9th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  I, 
107th  Infantry,  cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier 
in  the  face  of  terrific  enemy  machine  gun  firej  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on 
his  company,  pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire 
of  Willow  Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Corporal  Joseph  Sileo,  Brooklyn,  Company  I,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
exceptional  gallantry  and  determination  in  voluntarily  leaving  his  position  to 
locate  the  source  of  intense  enemy  machine  gun  fire  which  was  holding  up  the 
advance  of  his  platoon,  during  the  performance  of  which  act  he  was  wounded. 
This  was  in  the  battle  of  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium,  September  2,  1918. 

Corporal  Edward  J.  Stack,  College  Point,  Long  Island,  Company  I, 
107th  Infantry,  cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier 
in  the  face  of  terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on 
his  company,  pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire 
in  front  of  Willow  Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  near  Bony,  France,  September  29.  1918. 

Corporal  Alwin  Swenson,  412  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  L,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  while  commanding  a  Lewis  gun 
squad  of  his  company  in  occupying  and  successfully  holding  against  counter 
attacks  an  important  position  in  the  line,  although  he  himself  was  seriously 
wounded.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27,  1918. 

Corporal  John  Tierney,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  105th  Machine  Gun  Battalion, 
cited  for  courage  and  determination  as  well  as  soldierly  example  in  the  battle  of 
Le  Selle  River,  France,  on  October  17,  1918,  in  refusing  to  be  evacuated  and 
remaining  on  duty  with  his  company  after  he  had  been  wounded. 

Corporal  W.  F.  Turschmid,  Corona,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  105th  Infantry, 
cited  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  as  company  clerk.  On  August  23,  1918, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Scottish  Wood  near  Dickebusch  Lake,  Belgium,  this  soldier 
assisted  in  the  removal  of  wounded  and  preserved  the  company  records  from 
destruction  when  shell  fire  resulted  in  casualties  and  destruction  of  a  part  of 
company  headquarters. 

Corporal  Lewis  S.  Van  Wagoner,  Brooklyn,  Company  A,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  gallantry  and  exceptional  courage.  During  an  enemy  raid  on  the  front 
line  trenches  in  the  Dickebusch  sector,  near  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  this  soldier 
by  his  example,  indefatigable  endeavor  and  utter  disregard  for  safety,  did  much 
to  inspire  the  men  of  his  section  and  to  strengthen  their  morale. 

Corporal  Fred  W.  Vogell,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  107th  Infantry,  cited 
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for  gallantry  in  action  during  operations  against  the  Hindenburg  Line,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1918,  when,  with  two  other  soldiers,  he  successfully  held  a  trench 
against  repeated  attacks  by  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  by  effective  use  of 
his  Lewis  automatic  rifle. 

Corporal  Francis  V.  Wallace,  Brooklyn,  Battery  C,  105th  Field  Artillery, 
cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the  operations  of  the  105th 
Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Bois  des  Forges,  France,  in  moving  forward 
with  the  advancing  infantry  lines  in  attack  under  heavy  artillery  and  infantry 
fire,  and  furnishing  valuable  information  of  enemy  positions.  This  was  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1918. 

Corporal  Charles  T.  Weber,  1046  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  M, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  establishing  liaison  between 
his  company  and  the  unit  on  the  right.  This  was  during  the  battle  of  Vierstraat 
Ridge,  Belgium,  September  2,  1918. 

Corporal  Bailey  Williams,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  105th  Machine  Gun  Bat¬ 
talion,  cited  for  gallantly  continuing  at  his  post  after  being  wounded  in  the  head. 
This  was  on  October  17,  1918,  in  the  battle  of  Le  Selle  River,  France. 

Horseshoer  Philip  P.  Grey,  453  49th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  102d 
Field  Signal  Battalion,  cited  for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  and  devotion 
to  duty  in  the  Dickebusch  Sector,  Belgium,  July  22,  1918. 

Musician  Charles  Ehrengart,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Company,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  evacuation  of  wounded  during 
the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France,  September  27-30,  1918. 

Musician  Martin  Lennon,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Company,  106th  Infantry, 
cited  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  evacuation  of  wounded  during  the 
battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France,  September  27-30,  1918. 

Bugler  Gordon  M.  Babcock,  580  East  28th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  D, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  under  fire  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  August,  1918. 

Bugler  Ward  B.  Gedney,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  102d  Field  Signal  Bat¬ 
talion,  cited  for  gallantry  while  operating  a  signal  corps  buzzer  in  an  exposed 
position  east  of  Mic  Mac  Farm,  Dickebusch  Sector,  Belgium,  August  27,  1918, 
and  subsequently  on  September  27,  1918,  while  advancing  with  the  attacking 
wave  against  the  outer  works  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  he  received  two  bullet 
wounds  in  the  head  during  the  early  stage  of  the  attack;  later,  about  7  A.  M., 
he  was  again  shot  through  the  stomach  and  thigh,  and  lay  unconscious  in  an 
advanced  shell  hole  until  rescued  by  the  enemy  and  confined  in  a  German  prison 
hospital  until  December  8,  1918. 

Cook  Frank  B.  Howard,  Lynbrook,  Long  Island,  Company  M,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  zeal  in  applying  for  leave  to  accompany  his 
unit  in  the  main  attack  on  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  29,  1918,  after  the 
regiment  had  suffered  heavy  casualties  during  the  two  preceding  days,  and  in 
accompanying  his  unit  during  the  battle. 

Cook  Edward  Zettler,  Brooklyn,  Company  M,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
gallantry  and  zeal  in  applying  for  leave  to  accompany  his  unit  in  the  main  attack 
on  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  29,  1918,  after  the  regiment  had  suffered 
heavy  casualties  during  the  two  preceding  days  and  in  accompanying  his  unit 
during  battle. 

Mechanic  Francis  T.  Copeland,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  Company  B,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
in  advancing  under  heavy  fire  to  rescue  a  wounded  comrade. 
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Mechanic  Deward  J.  Dumey,  369  16th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  105th 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  cited  for  gallantly  evacuating  wounded  under  heavy 
enemy  fire.  This  was  on  October  17,  1918,  in  the  battle  of  Le  Selle  River,  France. 

Mechanic  Jens  A.  Jensen,  137  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  B, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  effective  use  of  a  Lewis  gun  until  killed 
by  hostile  machine  gun  fire.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
September  27,  1918. 

Mechanic  William  F.  Kennedy,  Bayside,  Long  Island,  Company  H,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  gallantry  and  determination  in  voluntarily  clear¬ 
ing  from  in  front  of  his  company  sector  a  mass  of  high  grass,  under  heavy  enemy 
machine  gun  and  trench  mortar  fire.  This  was  in  the  Dickebusch  sector  in  front 
of  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  July  11,  1918. 

Wagoner  Everett  H.  Campbell,  Brooklyn,  Division  Headquarters  Troop, 
cited  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  in  Dickebusch  sector,  Belgium,  while 
serving  as  signal  corps  motorcycle  dispatch  rider,  and  subsequently  during  the 
entire  service  of  the  27th  Division  in  France.  His  untiring  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  division  was  a  splendid  example  to  his  fellow  soldiers. 

Wagoner  Ralph  S.  Mulford,  St.  James,  Long  Island,  Divisional  Headquar¬ 
ters  Troop,  cited  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  Dickebusch  sector, 
Belgium,  while  serving  as  signal  corps  motorcycle  dispatch  rider,  and  subse¬ 
quently  during  the  entire  service  of  the  27th  Division  in  France.  His  untiring 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  division  was  a  splendid  example  to  his  fellow 
soldiers. 

Private,  first  class,  John  W.  Armann,  Brooklyn,  Company  F,  105th  Infantry, 
cited  for  courage  and  qualities  of  leadership  displayed  while  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  his  company  during  the  battle  of  Jonc  de  Mer  Ridge  and  engagements 
subsequent  thereto.  This  soldier  was  promoted  to  be  sergeant,  but  at  his  own 
request  was  reduced  to  the  ranks  so  that  another  sergeant  might  hold  his  grade. 

Private,  first  class,  Anthony  Babinski,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  Company 
C,  105th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  cited  for  exceptional  courage  and  determination 
in  crossing  a  shell  swept  area  to  reach  his  gun  position  during  the  night  following 
the  taking  over  of  the  position  in  the  East  Poperinghe  line,  in  July,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  George  M.  Berry,  670  President  Street,  Brooklyn,  Sani¬ 
tary  Detachment,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  in  the 
evacuation  of  wounded  from  Arbe  Guernon,  until  he  himself  was  seriously 
wounded.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  Jonc  de  Mer  Ridge,  France,  and  the  engage¬ 
ments  subsequent  thereto,  October  18-20,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  Paul  H.  Burgdorf,  1361  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
Battery  C,  105th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during 
the  operations  of  the  105th  Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattancourt,  Forges, 
Gercourt,  Dannevoux,  and  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France,  September  26  to  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1918,  in  carrying  important  messages  through  heavy  enemy  shell  fire  over 
unfamiliar  ground  between  battery  and  battalion  headquarters. 

Private,  first  class,  Edward  J.  Carr,  Long  Island  City,  Company  C,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1918.  In  the  face  of  heavy  fire  from  an  enemy  trench  this  soldier  rushed 
the  trench  alone  by  the  effective  use  of  his  Lewis  automatic  rifle  and  materially 
assisted  the  advance  of  his  platoon. 

Private,  first  class,  Harvey  B.  Christian,  1641  71st  Street,  Brooklyn,  Battery 
B,  104th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  during  operations  in  vicinity 
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of  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France,  November  5,  1918,  in  rescuing  two  badly  wounded 
comrades  under  heavy  enemy  shell  fire. 

Private,  first  class,  William  H.  Collins,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  Company 
B,  102d  Engineers,  cited  for  rendering  first  aid  to  wounded  under  heavy  artillery 
fire.  This  was  in  Belgium,  July  31,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  Wilton  J.  Coppinger,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  105th 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  cited  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  delivering 
important  messages  under  heavy  enemy  fire  during  operations  in  Belgium  in 
the  Dickebusch  Lake  and  Scherpenberg  sectors,  August  22-September  3,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  James  M.  Duffy,  Long  Island  City,  Company  L,  105th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  in  rescuing  a  wounded  comrade  from  a  water  filled 
shell  hole  under  enemy  shell  fire  and  gas  concentration.  This  was  in  the  Dicke¬ 
busch  sector,  Belgium,  August,  1918.  In  subsequent  engagements  this  soldier 
demonstrated  qualities  of  courage  and  determination. 

Private,  first  class,  Martin  G.  Finch,  283  7th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Battery  A, 
105th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  105th  Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Cote  de  Lemont,  France, 
October  3  and  4,  1918,  in  insisting  on  driving  the  team  of  a  seriously  wounded 
comrade,  under  heavy  enemy  shell  fire,  although  he  himself  was  wounded,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  ordered  by  his  sergeant  to  report  to  a  dressing  station. 

Private,  first  class,  Stephen  L.  Finnegan,  Sea  Cliff,  Long  Island,  Sanitary 
Detachment,  107th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  administering 
first  aid  to  the  wounded  under  heavy  enemy  fire  during  the  attack  against  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  September  28-30,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  John  W.  Fleet,  438  8th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters 
104th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  gallantly  in  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Bois  de 
Forges,  France,  September  28,  1918,  in  laying  telephone  wires  between  battery 
and  regimental  headquarters  and  infantry  positions  under  heavy  enemy  shell  fire. 

Private,  first  class,  Aage  W.  Fritsch,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  105th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  cited  for  courageous  delivery  of  important  message  under  heavy 
enemy  artillery  fire  to  forward  units  of  his  battalion.  This  was  in  the  battle  of 
Le  Selle  River,  October  17,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  Harry  F.  Garrity,  1275  Prospect  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
Sanitary  Detachment,  105th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  cited  for  courageous  and 
skillful  aid  to  wounded  soldiers  of  his  command  rendered  under  heavy  fire  on 
the  night  of  October  16,  1918,  near  Le  Selle  River,  France. 

Private,  first  class,  Alfred  R.  Guthrie,  880  East  15th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Sani- 
tary  Detachment,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  devotion  to  duty  and  inspiring  example 
during  the  operations  of  his  regiment  in  Belgium  and  France.  With  personal  dis¬ 
regard  to  safety,  this  soldier  frequently  went  fonvard  from  front  line  trenches 
in  order  to  render  aid  to  wounded  men  of  the  advanced  elements. 

Private,  first  class,  Louis  E.  Jacobi,  319  East  31st  Street,  Brooklyn,  52d 
Field  Artillery  Brigade  Headquarters,  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  in  main¬ 
taining  an  advance  telephone  central  in  the  former  German  front  line  trench  and 
lines  therefrom  to  advanced  headquarters  at  Bois  de  Forges,  France,  under  heavy 
shell  fire,  during  the  operations  of  the  52d  Field  Artillery  Brigade  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  from  September  29,  1918,  and  succeeding  days.  Also  for 
gallantry  in  action  in  establishing  an  advance  telephone  central  at  Mollville  Farm, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France,  and  advance  lines  therefrom  during 
the  operations  of  the  52d  Field  Artillery  Brigade  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive, 
November  6,  1918. 
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Private,  first  class,  Rheinhardt  P.  Hanson,  Brooklyn,  Ambulance  Company 
107,  cited  for  courage  and  efficient  work  in  the  evacuation  of  wounded  under 
fire  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27-30,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  Sylvester  E.  Hedberg,  79  North  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn, 
Sanitary  Detachment,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  constant  devotion  to  duty  and 
courage  under  fire  in  rendering  first  aid  and  evacuating  wounded  while  units  of 
his  regiment  were  in  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  August,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  James  A.  Keating,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  Company  H, 
107th  Infantry,  during  the  operations  before  the  Hindenburg  Line,  east  of  Ronssoy, 
September  29,  1918,  this  soldier,  although  so  severely  wounded  that  he  could  not 
move  out  of  the  shell  hole  where  he  had  fallen,  continued  in  action  by  engaging 
an  enemy  machine  gunner  with  his  rifle.  He  refused  medical  attention  until  this 
action  was  over. 

Private,  first  class,  Walter  H.  Ketchum,  Brooklyn,  52d  Field  Artillery  Brigade 
Headquarters  Company,  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  in  establishing  an  advanced 
telephone  central  at  Mollville  Farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France, 
and  advance  lines  therefrom,  during  the  operations  of  the  52d  Field  Artillery  Bri¬ 
gade  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  November  6,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  Edgar  B.  Loweree,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  H, 
107th  Infantry,  during  the  operations  before  the  Hindenburg  Line,  east  of  Rons¬ 
soy,  September  29,  1918,  although  painfully  wounded  in  his  leg,  this  soldier  re¬ 
fused  to  be  evacuated  but  continued  in  action  until  mortally  wounded  within  the 
enemy  lines. 

Private,  first  class,  George  A.  Mattison,  719  Carroll  Street,  Brooklyn,  Machine 
Gun  Company  105th  Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty 
in  voluntarily  giving  first  aid  and  supplies  under  heavy  enemy  fire  during  the 
battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  29,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  Walter  A.  Meade,  2402  Van  Courtland  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
Battery  C,  105th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during 
the  operations  of  the  105th  Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Bois  de  Forges, 
France,  on  September  26,  1918,  in  accompanying  infantry  advanced  lines  under 
heavy  artillery,  machine  gun  and  infantry  fire,  and  procuring  and  transmitting 
valuable  artillery  information  to  his  battery  commander. 

Private,  first  class,  John  R.  McGlue,  2619  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
Company  B,  107th  Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  during  the  battle 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line  in  advancing  under  heavy  fire  to  rescue  a  wounded  com¬ 
rade.  While  so  engaged  he  was  killed. 

Private,  first  class,  William  Nachman,  1195  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  Com¬ 
pany  M,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage,  skill  and  determination  in  occupying 
an  advanced  position  of  a  detachment  of  his  company  during  an  enemy  counter 
attack  in  which  the  enemy  was  driven  back. 

Private,  first  class,  Vincent  A.  O’Connor,  904  Avenue  W,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary 
Detachment,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  devotion  to  duty  and  courage 
under  fire  in  the  evacuation  of  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
France,  September  29,  1918,  and  for  similar  conduct  on  October  18,  1918,  until 
gassed  and  evacuated. 

Private,  first  class,  John  J.  O’Donnell,  Brooklyn,  Company  H,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  coolness  and  initiative  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France, 
September  29,  1918,  in  assuming  charge  of  a  Lewis  gun  after  the  gunner  was 
wounded  and  in  effectively  directing  its  fire  against  the  enemy  in  his  immediate 
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front  until  the  gun  was  destroyed  by  enemy  shell  fire,  when  he  immediately  sal¬ 
vaged  another  gun  and  resumed  fire. 

Private,  first  class,  Francis  A.  Pearce,  1529  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Bat¬ 
tery  F,  104th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  exceptional  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
near  Consenvoye,  France,  October  19,  1918,  in  evacuating  the  wounded  under 
heavy  shell  fire  and  gas  concentrations. 

Private,  first  class,  Harry  H.  Pratt,  1687  East  48th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Battery 
C,  105th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the 
operations  of  the  105th  Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Cote  de  Lemont,  France, 
in  refusing  to  go  to  a  dressing  station  and  resuming  charge  of  his  team  after 
having  been  blown  from  his  horse  by  the  concussion  of  a  bursting  shell  and  ren¬ 
dered  unconscious.  This  was  on  October  3,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  Jacob  Semberg,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary  Detachment,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  and  meritorious  sendee  in  all  the  battles  and 
engagements  in  which  his  regiment  participated  in  Belgium  and  France.  This 
soldier  during  the  action  at  Vierstraat  Ridge,  August  24,  1918,  advanced  alone 
to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy  and  brought  back  a  wounded  man.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1918,  during  the  advance  on  the  Hindenburg  Line,  he  advanced  to  the 
objective  with  Company  B  and  led  a  number  of  wounded  men  to  an  aid  station  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  At  the  battle  of  Le  Selle  River,  October  17-20,  1918,  his  example 
of  courage  in  repeatedly  giving  first  aid  to  wounded  inspired  confidence  in  the  men 
of  his  company. 

Private,  first  class,  Paul  Stevenson,  Amansett,  Sanitary  Detachment,  104th 
Field  Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Brabant- 
sur-Meuse,  France,  October  29  to  November  11,  1918,  in  repeatedly  and  with 
great  coolness  evacuating  casualties  from  areas  almost  constantly  under  heavy 
enemy  shell  fire. 

Private,  first  class,  Henry  C.  Stott,  Brooklyn,  Company  M,  108th  Infantry, 
cited  for  qualities  of  leadership  and  daring  displayed  in  the  battle  of  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  Line,  September  29,  1918,  in  commanding  a  squad  after  its  corporals  had 
been  killed,  and  continuing,  although  wounded,  until  exhausted. 

Private,  first  class,  Brooklyn,  Battery  C,  105th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the  operations  of  the  105th  Field  Artillery  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France,  in  repairing  telephone  lines  and  carry¬ 
ing  messages  between  battery  and  battalion  headquarters  under  heavy  enemy  shell 
fire  and  gas  concentrations.  This  was  from  November  1  to  8,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  Frank  W.  Vogel,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  102d  Engineers, 
cited  for  exceptional  qualities  of  courage  and  endurance  in  pushing  forward  in 
engineering  and  water  reconnaissance  to  our  own  front  lines,  being  at  times 
within  view  and  under  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Private,  first  class,  Frank  J.  Walters,  Brooklyn,  Company  L,  105th  Infantry, 
cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  in  battle.  This  soldier  on  September  29, 
1918,  east  of  Ronssoy,  France,  in  the  face  of  heavy  machine  gun  fire  efficiently 
served  his  Lewis  gun. 

Private,  first  class,  Vincent  M.  White,  Brooklyn,  Battery  C,  105th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the  operation  of  the  105th 
Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattancourt,  Forges,  Gercourt  Dannevoux  and 
Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France,  September  26  to  November  2,  1918,  in  carrying  im¬ 
portant  messages  through  heavy  enemy  shell  fire  over  unfamiliar  grounds  between 
battery  and  battalion  headquarters. 

Private,  first  class,  Rufus  A.  Williams,  645  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company 
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H,  107th  Infantry,  during  the  operations  before  the  Hindenburg  Line  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1918,  east  of  Ronssoy,  France,  this  soldier  displayed  exceptional  courage 
and  tenacity  by  holding  off  against  hopeless  odds,  a  number  of  the  enemy  until  his 
ammunition  was  exhausted  and  he  was  killed. 

Private,  first  class,  Wesley  Young,  Brooklyn,  Company  A,  106th  Infantry, 
cited  for  rendering  first  aid  and  evacuating  wounded  under  heavy  enemy  fire, 
during  which  time  he  was  wounded.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  Vierstraat  Ridge, 
near  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  September  1,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  John  J.  Yude,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  Company  M,  108th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September 
29,  1918.  After  having  his  rifle  blown  from  his  hand,  leaving  him  unarmed,  this 
soldier  immediately  assumed  the  work  of  carrying  wounded  to  places  of  safety. 

Private  Alfred  Abrams,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  Company  C,  105th  Machine 
Gun  Squadron,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  coolly  holding  in  place  the 
animals  and  limber  in  his  charge  under  heavy  shell  and  machine  gun  fire,  which 
inflicted  many  casualties  among  men  and  animals  about  him,  and  in  removing 
wounded  under  heavy  enemy  fire.  This  was  on  October  17,  1918,  during  the  battle 
of  Le  Selle  River. 

Private  Benjamin  Abramowitz,  437  Dumont  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  M, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  in  leaving  shelter  and  going 
forward  to  a  shell  hole  to  give  first  aid  to  a  wounded  soldier  and  attempting  his 
evacuation  during  which  he  was  seriously  wounded.  This  was  in  the  battle  of 
Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium,  September  21,  1918. 

Private  John  M.  Agresta,  235  Union  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  105th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the 
operations  of  the  105th  Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Gercourt,  France,  on 
October  17,  1918,  in  laying  and  maintaining  a  telephone  line  to  the  forward  ob¬ 
servation  post  north  of  Dannevoux,  a  distance  of  seven  kilometers,  under  severe 
mustard  gas  and  shell  fire  concentrations,  without  food  or  relief,  enabling  the 
maintenance  of  a  battalion  fire. 

Private  James  B.  Ayres,  853  East  17th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Troop, 
27th  Division,  as  a  dispatch  rider  and  driver  of  staff  cars,  he  performed  important 
duties  frequently  under  conditions  of  danger  and  difficulty,  showing  zeal,  energy, 
and  resourcefulness  and  coolness  under  fire,  rendering  valuable  and  faithful  serv¬ 
ice  with  intelligence  and  skill  during  operations  of  the  27th  Division  in  the  Ypres- 
Lys  offensive  in  Belgium  and  the  Somme  offensive  in  France. 

Private  Joseph  G.  Babin,  Brooklyn,  Company  A,  105th  Machine  Gun  Bat¬ 
talion,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  carrying  an  important  message 
under  heavy  enemy  shell  fire  and  gas  concentration.  This  was  in  the  Dickebusch 
Lake  sector  near  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  August  30,  1918. 

Private  Michael  Baumann,  308  Stanhope  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  102d 
United  States  Engineers,  cited  for  extraordinary  courage  and  determination  under 
heavy  enemy  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire  in  carrying  forward  and  stretching 
across  Le  Selle  River,  ropes  to  assist  the  first  wave  of  the  infantry  to  cross  the 
river  in  the  attack  of  October  17,  1918,  near  St.  Souplet,  France. 

Private  Robert  R.  Beaver,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Division  Headquarters 
Troop,  cited  for  repeated  demonstrations  of  courage  and  gallantry  as  a  dispatch 
rider  in  carrying  messages  across  heavily  shelled  areas.  This  soldier  was  killed 
September  27,  1918,  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line. 

Private  Virgil  H.  Bogardus,  306  President  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  H, 
107th  Infantry,  during  the  operations  before  the  Hindenburg  Line,  east  of  Rons- 
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soy,  September  29,  1918,  this  soldier  with  great  gallantry  and  determination  ad¬ 
vanced  against  unusually  difficult  enemy  positions  composed  chiefly  of  strongly 
fortified  machine  gun  nests,  until  killed. 

Private  Elwood  F.  Booth,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Company,  105th  Field 
Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the  operations  of  the 
105th  Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France,  November  3, 
1918,  in  repairing  telephone  lines  under  heavy  artillery  shell  concentrations  with¬ 
out  regard  to  personal  risk,  repairing  fifty  breaks. 

Private  Edward  B.  Brooks,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
devotion  to  duty  in  rendering  first  aid  to  and  evacuating  wounded  under  heavy 
fire  during  attack  on  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27,  1918. 

Private  Samuel  J.  Burns,  453-54th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Machine  Gun  Company, 
105th  Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  under  heavy 
fire  during  the  battle  of  Le  Selle  River,  October  17,  1918. 

Private  Luigi  Capabianco,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the 
face  of  terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his 
company,  pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front 
of  Willow  Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  John  J.  Carey,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Company,  106th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  gallantry  in  action  and  determination  during  the  assault  against  the 
outworks  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  near  Ronssoy,  France,  September  27,  1918. 
This  gallant  soldier  went  forward  with  his  command  into  the  enemy  works  and 
during  the  progress  of  a  heavy  counter  attack  personally  held  up  and  killed  with 
his  rifle  a  number  of  the  enemy,  until  he  himself  was  killed. 

Private  Louis  Cirolla,  466  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  voluntarily  laying 
wires  over  a  heavily  shelled  and  gassed  area  and  establishing  communications  with 
forward  units.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  Le  Selle  River,  east  of  St.  Souplet, 
France,  October  17,  1918. 

Private  Joseph  A.  Clark,  182  Kent  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  courage  and  initiative  in  escaping  from  enemy  lines  with  useful 
information  after  having  been  captured.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  September  27,  1918. 

Private  James  M.  Cleary,  66  Boerum  Place,  Brooklyn,  Company  A,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  rendering  first  aid  and  evacuating  wounded  under  heavy 
enemy  fire  during  which  time  he  was  wounded.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  Vier- 
straat  Ridge,  near  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  September  1,  1918. 

Private  Irving  C.  Cleverly,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary  Detachment,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  evacuating  wounded  men  under  heavy 
fire  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  east  of  Ronssoy,  France,  September 
29,  1918. 

Private  Carroll  Coll,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the  face  of 
terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company, 
pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow 
Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  J.  L.  Connell,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the  face  of 
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terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company, 
pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow 
Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Edward  Crawford,  218  Conover  Street,  Brooklyn,  106th  Infantry, 
cited  for  meritorious  service,  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  administrating  aid  to 
wounded  in  first  aid  stations  and  casualty  clearing  stations,  during  the  operations 
of  the  division  in  France. 

Private  Harry  Cundy,  578  Lexington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  K,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  in  holding  an  advanced  Lewis  gun  post  of  his  com¬ 
pany  until  killed.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium,  August  31, 
1918. 

Private  Frank  A.  Daly,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary  Detachment,  106th  Infantry,  cited 
for  gallantry  and  determination  repeatedly  exhibited  in  the  establishment  of  aid 
stations  and  the  dressing  of  wounded  under  heavy  fire  at  the  attack  on  the  Hin¬ 
denburg  Line,  September  27,  1918,  and  at  Le  Selle  River  October  17,  1918.  In 
the  latter  battle  this  soldier  was  wounded  while  aiding  wounded  comrades  under 
shell  fire. 

Private  Norman  Davidson,  582  Rogers  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  H,  107th 
Infantry,  during  the  operations  before  the  Hindenburg  Line,  east  of  Ronssoy, 
September  29,  1918,  this  soldier  with  great  gallantry  and  determination  advanced 
against  unusually  difficult  enemy  positions  composed  of  strongly  fortified  machine 
gun  nests,  until  killed. 

Private  John  T.  Dempsey,  398- 10th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Battery  F,  105th 
Field  Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  operations  of  the 
105th  Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Cote  de  l’Oie,  France,  October  2,  and  3, 
in  carrying  ammunition  by  hand  a  distance  of  1200  meters  from  the  ammunition 
dump  to  the  battery  position  under  heavy  enemy  shell  fire  throughout  the  night 
and  the  following  afternoon,  in  order  to  enable  the  battery  to  fire  an  offensive 
barrage  in  support  of  the  infantry  advance. 

Private  Vincent  A.  Dillon,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the  face  of 
terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company, 
pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow 
Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line  near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Edward  S.  Dimmick,  Brooklyn,  Company  K,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
gallantry  and  determination  in  remaining  in  action  with  his  Lewis  gun  until  too 
weak  to  continue.  This  was  after  being  wounded  in  three  places  in  the  battle  of 
Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium,  August  31,  1918. 

Private  Alfred  Douglas,  638  Warren  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  gallantry  and  determination  frequently  demon¬ 
strated.  This  soldier  having  been  wounded  near  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  in  August, 
1918,  was  returned  to  his  regiment  from  the  hospital  in  time  to  engage  in  the 
attack  on  the  outer  defenses  of  the  Hindenburg  Line.  In  this  battle  he  was 
wounded  again,  and  while  lying  in  a  shell  hole  saw  his  lieutenant  fall  wounded. 
He  immediately  left  the  shell  hole  and  while  trying  to  get  the  wounded  officer 
to  the  rear  was  once  more  hit  and  instantly  killed. 

Private  Thomas  F.  Dugan,  279  Rutledge  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  I,  105th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination.  On  September  29,  1918,  east  of 
Ronssoy,  France,  this  soldier,  in  the  face  of  heavy  shell  and  machine  gun  fire,  car- 
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ried  an  important  message  to  battalion  commander,  in  the  performance  of  which 
duty  he  was  severely  wounded  and  eventually  died  from  wounds  received. 

Corporal  Stanley  S.  Earl,  702  Evergreen  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  F, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  making  a  reconnaissance 
under  heavy  enemy  fire  and  carrying  important  message  through  similar  fire.  This 
was  in  the  battle  of  the  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium,  September  1,  1918. 

Corporal  George  H.  Edenholm,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  102d  Field  Signal 
Battalion,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  at  Rossignol  Wood,  near  Kemmel  Vil¬ 
lage,  Belgium,  on  September  1,  1918,  in  voluntarily  running  a  telephone  wire 
between  battalion  headquarters  and  a  forward  observation  post  under  heavy 
enemy  shell  fire  and  fire  of  enemy  snipers. 

Private  Charles  A.  Edwards,  Richmond  Hill,  Company  E,  106th  Infantry, 
cited  for  bravery  under  heavy  fire  at  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium,  August  28  and 
29.  While  carrying  a  wounded  soldier  on  a  stretcher  his  partner  was  wounded. 
Placing  the  stretcher  down,  he  bandaged  his  partner’s  wound,  and  alone  carried 
the  stretcher  case  to  a  trench  one  hundred  yards  distant. 

Private  Harry  W.  Elworthv,  Jr.,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in 
the  face  of  terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his 
company,  pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front 
of  Willow  Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line,  near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Sergeant  Harry  Ehrenberg,  1524  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  under  heavy  enemy  fire,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Scherpenberg,  Belgium,  July  17,  1918,  in  aiding  in  the  evacuation  of 
wounded  comrades  of  his  detachment  although  himself  wounded. 

Private  James  R.  Fallon,  Brooklyn,  105th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  cited  for 
meritorious  service,  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  administering  aid  to  wounded 
in  first  aid  stations  and  casualty  clearing  stations,  during  the  operations  of  the 
division  in  France. 

Private  George  J.  Fogarty,  281  Wyckoff  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  in  continuing  in  action  and  success¬ 
fully  silencing  an  enemy  machine  gun  nest  by  effectiveness  of  his  fire,  after  being 
wounded.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27,  1918. 

Private  Harry  Fredericks,  1071  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  B, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage,  determination  and  inspiring  example  in  continu¬ 
ing  in  action  after  being  wounded  and  until  again  wounded  during  an  enemy 
counter  attack.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27,  1918. 

Private  Thomas  Garry,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  Company  A,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  disregard  to  danger  in  successfully  advancing  from  the  support  to  the 
front  line,  Dickebusch  sector,  near  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  August  14,  1918.  This 
action  occurred  in  broad  daylight,  and  this  soldier  covered  a  distance  of  about 
eight  hundred  yards  over  open  ground,  being  fully  exposed  to  enemy  observation, 
machine  gun  and  artillery  fire. 

Private  Peter  P.  Gavnor,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary  Detachment,  106th  Infantry, 
cited  for  gallantry  in  action  at  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  29,  1918.  After 
being  wounded  by  a  shell  fragment  and  evacuated,  he  voluntarily  returned  to  the 
battlefield  and  continued  first  aid  work  for  thirty-two  hours  until  his  battalion  was 
relieved. 

Private  Joseph  Gibson,  174  Hoyt  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  I,  106th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  exceptional  gallantry  and  determination  in  administering  first 
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aid  to  a  wounded  comrade  in  carrying  him  to  first  aid  station,  although  wounded 
himself  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  second  time  wounded  while  performing 
the  last  mentioned  act. 

Private  Julius  Goldberg,  Brooklyn,  Company  L,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
exceptional  gallantry  in  exposing  himself  to  heavy  enemy  fire  in  maintaining  the 
fire  of  his  Lewis  gun  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  group  of  his  comrades,  which 
had  been  trapped  in  an  enemy  trench.  This  was  during  the  battle  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line,  near  Ronssoy,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Richard  E.  Gucker,  566  East  37th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  B, 
107th  Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  in  attack  on  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  near  Ronssoy,  France,  September  29,  1918.  After  being 
wounded  during  the  advance,  he  refused  to  retire  but  continued  with  the  attack¬ 
ing  force  until  wounded  a  second  time. 

Private  William  Guilfoyle,  Southampton,  Long  Island,  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  107th  Infantryr,  cited  for  courage,  devotion  to  duty  and  untiring  energy  while 
assisting  the  operations  officer  in  a  reconnaissance  of  the  front  line  on  October  14, 
1918,  at  Vaux  Andigny,  France. 

Sergeant  Warren  Hatter,  1143  Bushnell  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary  Detach¬ 
ment,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  the  evacuation  of 
wounded  under  enemy  fire  and  gas  concentrations.  This  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Souplet,  France,  during  the  battle  of  Le  Selle  River,  France,  October  17,  1918. 

Sergeant  George  A.  Hudson,  Brooklyn,  Battery  C,  105th  Field  Artillery, 
cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the  operations  of  the  105th  Field 
Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  France,  November  2,  1918,  in 
displaying  exceptional  devotion  to  duty,  and  by  his  soldierly  example  inspiring  the 
members  of  his  battery'  under  heavy  enemy  shell  fire  and  gas  concentrations. 

Sergeant  King  T.  Hutchinson,  Brooklyn,  Company  G,  106th  Infantry,  cited 
for  courage  and  qualities  of  leadership  displayed  under  heavy  fire  even  after  he 
himself  was  wounded.  This  was  near  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  August,  1918. 

Corporal  Edward  A.  Holmberg,  1272  Fourth  Street,  Brooklyn,  52d  Field 
Artillery  Brigade,  Headquarters  Company,  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  in  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  telephone  communications  from  brigade  headquarters 
to  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gercourt,  France,  under  shell  fire  during  the  operations 
of  the  52d  Field  Artillery  Brigade  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  from  September 
29  to  October  5,  1918. 

Corporal  Edward  Hynes,  18  Polhemus  Place,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  demonstrated  while  in  command  of 
his  squad  until  killed  by  enemy  machine  gun  fire.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  September  27,  1918. 

Private,  first  class,  Sylvester  Hedberg,  79  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  Sani¬ 
tary  Detachment,  106th  Infantry',  cited  for  gallantry  repeatedly  exhibited  in  the 
evacuation  of  wounded  from  the  extreme  front  during  the  battle  of  Vierstraat 
Ridge,  Belgium,  August  31-September  1,  1918.  This  soldier  was  also  cited  for 
constant  devotion  to  duty  and  courage  under  fire  in  rendering  first  aid  and  evacu¬ 
ating  wounded  while  units  of  his  regiment  were  in  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Kemmel,  Belgium,  August,  1918. 

Private  Joseph  Hart,  208  East  35th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  E,  105th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  inspiring  his  comrades  to  continue 
their  attack  after  their  company  commander  was  killed.  This  was  during  the 
battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Toseph  A.  Hay'es,  227  Prospect  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th 
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Infantry,  cited  for  gallant  rescue  of  wounded  under  fire.  This  was  during  the 
battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27,  1918. 

Private  Conrad  A.  Heitman,  Brooklyn,  Company  I,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
exceptional  gallantry  and  determination  while  a  member  of  the  contact  patrol  dur¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  the  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium,  August  31,  1918,  in  killing  two  of 
the  enemy  by  the  fire  of  his  rifle  and  making  it  possible  for  his  group  to  advance. 

Private  John  M.  Henwood,  414  61st  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  102d  Field 
Signal  Battalion,  cited  for  gallantry  and  coolness  in  action  at  Dickebusch  Lake, 
Belgium,  August,  1918,  while  serving  with  2d  Battalion  107th  Infantry,  in  sending 
two  S.  O.  S.  messages  with  the  enemy  attacking  in  close  proximity.  This  soldier 
was  recommended  for  gallantry  on  October  14,  1918,  and  while  serving  as  a 
S.  O.  S.  observer  in  an  exposed  position,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  seven  places 
while  his  associate  of  the  Intelligence  Section  was  killed. 

Private  Fred  Hodson,  Bellmore,  Long  Island,  Machine  Gun  Company,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  in  driving  a  limber  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  advanced  lines  to  bring  back  a  wounded  officer.  This  was 
east  of  St.  Souplet,  France,  October  17,  1918. 

Private  John  H.  Holmes,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the  face  of 
terrific  enemy  fire  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company,  pushed  for¬ 
ward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow  Trench  and 
into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  near  Bony, 
France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Benjamin  J.  Hoyt,  337  Stagg  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  104th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  accompanying  the  123d  Infantry  on  the 
occasion  of  the  assault  against  Forges  Wood,  France,  September  26,  1918,  and 
establishing  wire  communication  with  his  regiment,  under  heavy  shell  and  machine 
gun  fire. 

Private  Thomas  Hopewell,  6807  Second  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters 
Company,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty 
while  acting  as  orderly  to  his  regimental  commander  during  the  operations  in 
Belgium  and  on  August  30,  1918,  in  leaving  his  bomb-proof  dugout  and  exposing 
himself  to  heavy  bombing  to  assure  himself  of  the  safety  of  his  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  and,  to  report  for  any  duty  which  might  be  assigned  to  him. 

Private  Philip  Juareno,  213  Adams  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  gallantry  in  assisting  a  wounded  officer  although  himself  wounded, 
and  then  returning  to  help  others.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
September  27,  1918. 

Private  Charles  H.  Kayser,  Glendale,  Sanitary  Detachment,  106th  Infantry, 
cited  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  in  giving  first  aid  to  wounded  at  extreme 
front  during  the  night  of  September  26,  1918,  and  in  performance  of  similar  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  attack  on  the  Hindenburg  Line,  the  following  morning,  during 
which  attack  he,  with  two  wounded  men,  whom  he  was  aiding  at  the  time,  were 
killed  by  shell  fire. 

Private  Charles  B.  Kehoe,  1618-68th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  105th  Field  Artillery,  was  cited  for  accompanying  the  132d  Infantry  on  the 
occasion  of  the  assault  against  Forges  Wood,  France,  September  26,  1918,  and 
establishing  wire  communication  with  his  regiment,  this  under  heavy  shell  and 
machine  gun  fire. 

Private  Eugene  L.  Kellington,  1048  Decatur  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters 
Company,  105th  Field  Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during 
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the  operations  of  the  105th  Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Germanville,  France, 
in  leaving  the  security  of  his  dugout  and  proceeding  to  the  horse  lines  during  a 
heavy  enemy  shell  fire  and,  without  regard  to  personal  risk,  remaining  with  the 
horses  until  the  firing  ceased,  thereby  preventing  a  stampede. 

Private  Edward  J.  Kennedy,  58*4  Taylor  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  102d 
Engineers,  cited  for  extraordinary  courage  and  determination  under  heavy  enemy 
artillery  and  machine  gun  fire  in  carrying  forward  and  stretching  across  Le  Selle 
River,  ropes  to  assist  the  first  wave  of  the  infantry  to  cross  the  river  in  the  attack 
of  October  17,  1918,  near  St.  Souplet,  France. 

Private  Arthur  G.  Kerr,  Brooklyn,  Company  I,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
exceptional  courage  and  determination  and  initiative  while  acting  as  battalion  run¬ 
ner,  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  in  the  vicinity  of  Ronssoy,  France, 
September  27,  1918,  when  he  successfully  led  several  ammuntion  and  ration  parties 
to  the  line  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Private  Henry  Lehman,  Long  Island  City,  Company  H,  107th  Infantry,  dur¬ 
ing  operations  before  the  Hindenburg  Line,  east  of  Ronssoy,  France,  September 
29,  1918,  although  wounded  by  a  defective  bomb  which  had  exploded  in  his 
pocket,  this  soldier  refused  to  be  evacuated  but  continued  in  action  until  killed. 

Private  Robert  W.  McDowell,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th  Infantry,  cited 
for  courageous  service  as  company  runner  during  the  battle  of  the  Vierstraat 
Ridge,  August  31  to  September  2,  1918. 

Private  J.  F.  McGrath,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the  face  of 
terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company, 
pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow 
Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Charles  McKay,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  Company  F,  108th  Infantry, 
in  assuming  charge  of  a  ration  party  after  the  corporal  had  been  wounded  and 
effectively  leading  them  forward  under  heavy  shell  fire.  This  was  near  Mt.  Kem- 
mel,  Belgium,  August  7,  1918. 

Private  Austin  Madden,  Brooklyn,  Company  B,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
devotion  to  duty  in  evacuating  wounded  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  under  continuous  heavy  fire.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
September  29-30,  1918. 

Private  Louis  F.  Mazucca,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  108th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier,  in  the  face 
of  terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company, 
pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow 
Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Amherst  Wight  Meeker,  1365  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  L, 
107th  Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  in  rescuing,  with  the  assistance  of  two  com¬ 
rades,  a  brother  soldier  who  had  been  seriously  wounded  in  a  listening  post  beyond 
the  front  line  trench,  the  rescue  being  made  under  heavy  enemy  machine  gun,  rifle, 
grenade  and  trench  mortar  fire.  This  was  near  Dickebusch  Lake,  Belgium, 
August  20,  1918. 

Private  Angelo  Marino,  110  Sackett  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  leadership  under  heavy  enemy  fire,  near  Scher- 
penberg,  Belgium,  July  26,  1918. 

Private  Phillip  F.  Morrissey,  Laurel  Hill,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry,  cited 
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for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier,  in  the  face  of  terrific 
enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company,  pushed 
forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow  Trench 
and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  near 
Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  James  T.  Morey,  Brooklyn,  107th  Ambulance  Company,  cited  for 
meritorious  service,  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  administering  aid  to  wounded 
in  first  aid  stations  and  casualty  clearing  stations  during  the  operations  of  the 
division  in  France. 

Private  Stanley  Myers,  1051  New  York  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters 
Company,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  frequently  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  maintaining  communication  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  September  27-30,  1918. 

Private  Ernest  Nevitt,  150  Elderts  Lane,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  effective  patrol  work  at  Dickebusch  Lake,  August,  1918. 

Private  Frank  H.  Newman,  Brooklyn,  Company  I,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
courage  and  determination  in  assisting  the  evacuation  of  a  wounded  officer  under 
heavy  fire  near  La  Clytte,  Belgium,  July  17,  1918. 

Private  William  C.  Nickel,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  102d  Field  Signal  Bat¬ 
talion,  cited  for  exceptional  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  action  with  the  3d 
Battalion,  106th  Infantry,  at  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium,  August  31-September 
2,  1918.  Private  Nickel  volunteered  to  go  forward  to  the  front  line  with  batteries 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  buzzer  communication  under  a  heavy  machine 
gun  and  sniper  fire  from  close  range  in  clear  observation  of  the  enemy.  In  spite 
of  this  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  mission. 

Private  William  C.  Pauly,  College  Point,  Long  Island,  Company  A,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  meritorious  service,  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  in  administer¬ 
ing  first  aid  to  wounded  in  first  aid  stations  and  casualty  clearing  stations,  during 
the  operations  of  the  division  in  France. 

Private  Charles  J.  Redmond,  16  Fairview  Place,  Brooklyn,  Battery  F,  105th 
Field  Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  during  the  operations  of 
the  105th  Field  Artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Cote  de  l’Oie,  France,  in  carrying  am¬ 
munition  by  hand  a  distance  of  1,200  meters  from  the  ammunition  dump  to  the 
battery  position  under  heavy  enemy  shell  fire  throughout  the  night  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon,  in  order  to  enable  the  battery  to  fire  an  offensive  barrage  in  support 
of  the  infantry  advance.  This  was  on  October  2  and  3,  1918. 

Private  Eugene  Reynolds,  248  Grand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  K,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  during  the  operations  against  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  Line,  September  27,  1918,  in  attacking  a  strongly  manned  enemy  trench  with 
one  other  soldier  and  capturing  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Also  cited  for  gal¬ 
lantry,  resourcefulness  and  determination  in  effecting  with  one  other  soldier,  the 
capture  of  a  strong  detachment  of  enemy  machine  gunners  in  the  battle  of  the 
Knoll-Guillemont  Farm,  September  28,  1918. 

Private  Harold  Rhinehart,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Company,  106th  Infantry, 
cited  for  courageous  and  zealous  performance  of  duty  as  runner  in  carrying 
messages  under  heavy  enemy  fire.  This  was  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  September  28-30,  1918. 

Private  Thomas  O.  J.  Rhinelander,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  Company  K, 
107th  Infantry,  during  the  attack  upon  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  29,  1918, 
this  soldier  was  attached  to  3d  Battalion  Headquarters  and  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  Intelligence  Section.  During  the  attack  the  battalion  commander 
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and  the  adjutant  were  wounded,  the  intelligence  officer  killed.  This  soldier 
attached  himself  to  an  infantry  company  and  went  forward  in  the  attack,  being 
severely  wounded  by  machine  gun  fire  and  shrapnel,  from  which  wounds  he  later 
died  in  the  hospital. 

Private  Edward  Rielly,  Long  Island  City,  Company  G,  105th  Infantry,  cited 
for  great  bravery  while  acting  as  a  company  runner  in  keeping  platoons  in  contact 
with  company  headquarters.  He  was  later  killed  while  delivering  a  message.  This 
was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Gustave  Roesler,  Jr.,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  Sanitary  Detachment, 
106th  Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  the  evacuation  of  wounded 
from  extreme  front  at  Arbe  Guernon,  France.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  Le  Selle 
River,  France,  October  17,  1918. 

Private  Edward  Romaine,  961  East  15th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  K,  107th 
Infantry,  cited  for  courage  and  determination  in  battle.  On  September  28,  1918, 
this  soldier,  having  just  returned  from  a  patrol  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  positions 
of  the  enemy  machine  guns,  discovered  that  a  combat  patrol,  consisting  of  a 
platoon  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  about  to  go  out,  voluntarily  attached  him¬ 
self  to  it  and  was  killed. 

Private  Daniel  Argyle  Rooney,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary  Detachment,  107th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  in  carrying  an  important  message 
over  an  area  swept  by  enemy  shell  and  machine  gun  fire.  This  was  in  the  battle 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Frederick  Salzman,  465  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  Company  F,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  in  remaining  in  a  shell  hole  to  care  for  a  wounded  officer  after  he,  himself, 
had  been  wounded.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  26- 
27,  1918. 

Private  Salvatore  Scarpati,  616-77th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  L,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  courage  and  determination  in  holding  an  advanced 
Lewis  gun  position  against  enemy  counter-attack  until  killed.  This  was  in  the 
battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27,  1918. 

Private  Anthony  Scelzo,  835  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  I,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  exceptional  gallantry  and  determination  in  voluntarily  leaving 
his  position  to  locate  the  source  of  intense  enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  was 
holding  up  the  advance  of  his  platoon,  during  the  performance  of  which  act  he 
was  killed.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  Vierstraat  Ridge,  Belgium,  September  2,  1918. 

Private  A.  Schlachter,  Jr.,  Long  Island  City,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the  face  of 
terrific  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company,  pushed 
forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow  Trench 
and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  near 
Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Martin  Schneider,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Company,  104th  Field 
Artillery,  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Dannevoux, 
France,  October  19,  1918,  in  remaining  at  his  observation  post  at  night  through 
continuous  heavy  enemy  shell  fire  with  only  improvised  protection  until  killed. 

Private  J.  E.  Seaman,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry, 
cited  for  great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the  face 
of  terrific  enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company, 
pushed  forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow 
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Trench  and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
near  Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  John  C.  Sherman,  296-6th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  I,  106th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  in  the  removal  of  a  wounded  soldier 
under  heavy  enemy  fire  to  the  rear.  This  was  near  Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium,  August, 
1918. 

Private  E.  A.  Skopec,  Long  Island  City,  Company  I,  107th  Infantry,  cited  for 
great  courage  and  determination  in  action.  This  soldier  in  the  face  of  terrific 
enemy  machine  gun  fire,  which  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his  company,  pushed 
forward  with  great  resolution  through  the  enemy  wire  in  front  of  Willow  Trench 
and  into  the  enemy  trench.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  near 
Bony,  France,  September  29,  1918. 

Private  Gilber  Sperling,  Maspeth,  Long  Island,  Company  L,  105th  Infantry, 
cited  for  conspicuous  zeal,  fearlessness  and  devotion  to  duty,  continuously  ex¬ 
hibited  during  the  battles  and  engagements  of  his  regiment  in  Belgium  and  France. 

Private  Ralph  L.  Starrett,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Company  F,  107th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  determination  in  the  rescue  of  a  corporal  of  another 
company  who  lay  helplessly  wounded  sixty  yards  in  front  of  the  position  occupied 
by  his  company  at  that  time.  In  the  face  of  extremely  heavy  enemy  fire  at  short 
range,  this  soldier  dashed  forward  and  succeeded  in  carrying  the  corporal  back  to 
shelter.  Private  Starrett  was  also  cited  for  courage  and  skilled  marksmanship  in 
crawling  forward  to  an  advanced  position  and  killing  four  of  the  enemy  with 
his  rifle.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France,  September  29, 
1918. 

Private  Reginald  H.  Tuthill,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters  Company,  106th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  frequently  demonstrated  in  main¬ 
taining  communication  during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27- 
30,  1918. 

Private  Perry  P.  Wade,  4829  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  B.  106th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  courage  and  inspiring  example  before  and  after  being  wounded 
and  particularly  during  the  progress  of  the  German  counter-attack.  This  was 
during  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27,  1918. 

Private  Andrew  T.  Warren,  Brooklyn,  Company  I,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
gallantry  and  initiative  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  September  27,  1918. 
This  soldier  while  one  of  a  party  engaged  in  mopping  up  a  trench,  saw  a  German 
soldier  about  to  throw  a  grenade  at  a  lieutenant  of  his  company.  He  jumped  in 
front  of  the  lieutenant  and  shot  the  German  before  he  was  able  to  throw  the 
grenade. 

Private  George  Winner,  Brooklyn,  Company  K,  106th  Infantry,  cited  for 
gallantry  and  zeal,  when,  although  wounded  himself,  he  helped  three  other 
wounded  men  to  the  rear  under  heavy  enemy  fire.  This  was  in  the  battle  of 
Vierstraat  Ridge,  August  31,  1918. 

Private  William  Wittman,  Brooklyn,  Company  F,  107th  Infantry,  cited  for 
meritorious  service,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty  in  administering  aid  to  wounded 
in  the  first  aid  stations  and  casualty  clearing  stations  during  the  operations  of  the 
division  in  France. 

Private  Clyde  W.  Woodard,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  Company  B,  107th  In¬ 
fantry,  cited  for  exceptional  conduct  in  attack  on  the  Hindenburg  Line  near  Rons- 
soy,  France,  September  29,  1918.  While  acting  as  a  runner  this  soldier  carried  a 
message  from  a  captured  enemy  trench  across  a  half  mile  of  open  ground,  under 
artillery  and  sniper  fire  for  entire  distance. 
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Private  Alexander  M.  Wulff,  308  76th  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  A,  106th 
Infantry,  cited  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  in  refusing  to  be  evacuated  after 
being  burned  by  mustard  gas  on  the  morning  of  September  27,  1918,  and  although 
nearly  blinded  continuing  in  command  of  a  squad  until  killed  in  action,  September 
29.  This  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  France. 

British  Decorations 

Major  Emanuel  Goldstein,  601  McDonough  Street,  Brooklyn,  M.  C.,  102d 
Engineers,  D.  S.  O. 

Captain  George  S.  Callaway,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  102d  Field  Signal  Bat¬ 
talion,  Military  Cross. 

Captain  Arthur  V.  McDermott,  850  St.  Marks  Place,  Brooklyn,  M.  C.,  106th 
Infantry,  Military  Cross. 

Second  Lieutenant  Harold  C.  de  Loiselle,  2105  Foster  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
106th  Infantry,  Military  Cross. 

Sergeant  Francis  J.  Farrellv,  313  De  Graw  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  B, 
106th  Infantry,  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal. 

Private,  first  class,  Jacob  Semberg,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary  Detachment,  106th 
Infantry,  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal. 

Sergeant  Thomas  Armstrong,  306  St.  Marks  Place,  Brooklyn,  Company  H, 
106th  Infantry,  Military  Medal. 

Sergeant  John  T.  Jones,  Brooklyn,  Company  G,  106th  Infantry,  Military 
Medal. 

Corporal  Robert  McCay,  Jr.,  57  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters 
Troop,  27th  Division,  Military  Medal. 

Private,  first  class,  Joseph  Titone,  235  Troutman  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company 
F,  108th  Infantry,  Military  Medal. 

Private  William  A.  Adams,  Jr.,  57  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters 
Troop,  27th  Division,  Military  Medal. 

Private  Epifanio  Affatato,  46  Franklin  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  C,  107th 
Infantry,  Military  Medal. 

Private  James  Bougie,  141  North  Portland  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary 
Detachment,  106th  Infantry,  Military  Medal. 

Private  Charles  Gaynier,  Rockaway,  Company  C,  105th  Infantry,  Military 
Medal. 


French  Decorations 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  McLeer,  Jr.,  542  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
Division  Machine  Gun  Officer,  (Chevalier)  French  Legion  d’Honneur. 

Second  Lieutenant  Samuel  J.  Gilmore,  9312  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Infan¬ 
try,  attached  to  6th  Regiment,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  2d  Division,  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Palm. 

Private,  first  class,  Walter  Klinge,  885  Woodward  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Com¬ 
pany  M,  105th  Infantry,  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

First  Lieutenant  William  S.  Hawkins,  Bayside,  Long  Island,  107th  Infantry, 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Gilt  Star. 

Sergeant  Harry  E.  Lynk,  Brooklyn,  Company  G,  106th  Infantry,  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Gilt  Star. 

Corporal  Harry  S.  Close,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th  Infantry,  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Gilt  Star. 
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Corporal  Merrit  D.  Cutler,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  Company  I,  107th 
Infantry,  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Gilt  Star. 

Private  James  Bougie,  141  Portland  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Sanitary  Detach¬ 
ment,  106th  Infantry,  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Gilt  Star. 

Private  Charles  Gaynier,  Rockaway,  Company  C,  105th  Infantry,  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Gilt  Star. 

Belgian  Decorations 

Major  Emanuel  ’Goldstein,  M.  C.,  102d  Engineers,  601  McDonough  Street, 
Brooklyn,  Order  of  the  Crown. 

Brigadier  General  Charles  I.  De  Bevoise,  802  Carroll  Street,  Brooklyn,  53d 
Infantry  Brigade,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Major  Mortimer  D.  Bryant,  184  New  York  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  106th  M.  G. 
Battalion,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Chaplain  Frank  L.  Hansom,  574  Madison  Street,  Brooklyn,  106th  Infantry, 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Captain  Lennox  C.  Brennan,  468  Marlborough  Street,  Brooklyn,  106th 
Infantry,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

First  Lieutenant  Ford  M.  Terry,  Brooklyn,  107th  Infantry,  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  Palm. 

Sergeant  Frank  O.  Kretchman,  23  Mill  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  E,  106th 
Infantry,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Corporal  Herbert  E.  Walsh,  357  Second  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  H, 
106th  Infantry,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Cook  James  J.  Gorman,  151  Butler  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  D,  106th 
Infantry,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Private,  first  class,  Sylvester  E.  Hedberg,  79  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn, 
Sanitary  Detachment,  106th  Infantry,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Private  John  J.  Feeley,  141  Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  H,  106th 
Infantry,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Private  Joseph  A.  Miccio,  1216  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Company  H, 
106th  Infantry,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

American  Citations 

The  following  members  of  the  27th  Division  were  cited  in  Orders  from 
General  Headquarters,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  for  gallantry  in  action 
and  were  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  commander-in-chief : 

Captain  Arthur  V.  McDermott,  850  St.  Marks  Place,  Brooklyn,  106th 
Infantry. 

Sergeant  Alfred  J.  Muttell,  180  Union  Street,  Brooklyn,  Company  A,  106th 
Infantry. 

Captain  William  J.  Coogan,  603  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Medical  Corps, 
107th  Infantry. 

Second  Lieutenant  Claude  G.  Leland,  Bayside,  Long  Island,  Company  I, 
107th  Infantry. 

First  Lieutenant  John  C.  Orgill,  163  Monroe  Street,  Brooklyn,  Headquarters 
Company,  105th  Field  Artillery. 

Major  Emanuel  Goldstein,  601  McDonough  Street,  Brooklyn,  Medical  Corps, 
105th  Engineers. 
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The  following  members  of  the  27th  Division  were  awarded  Certificates 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  and  conspicuous  services  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  American  Expeditionary  Forces: 

Colonel  Mortimer  D.  Bryant,  184  New  York  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  command¬ 
ing  107th  Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  McLeer,  542  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  division 
machine  gun  officer. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  77TH  DIVISION 

THE  history  of  the  77th  Division  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  a  division  enriched  in 
human  material  from  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  has  many  elements  of 
local  interest.  It  was  organized  on  August  25,  1917,  at  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.  The 
majority  of  officers  and  all  the  enlisted  men  were  from  New  York  State,  and 
practically  all  of  the  latter  from  the  metropolitan  district.  The  division  was 
named  the  “Liberty  Division,”  and  its  shoulder  insignia  was  a  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  gold  on  a  blue  background.  This  division  was  the  first  National  Army  division 
in  Europe,  and  was  the  first  to  be  made  responsible  for  a  sector  of  the  European 
battle  front. 

During  the  whole  of  the  operation  which  cleared  the  Forest  of  the  Argonne 
the  77th  Division  was  at  all  times  operating  within  the  forest  itself,  of  which 
it  was  assigned  a  front  at  the  beginning.  The  77th  emerged  from  the  forest  into 
the  open  after  the  first  day’s  operation.  The  forest  itself,  considered  impracticable 
ground  for  an  offensive,  was  cleared  of  the  enemy  by  this  division,  against  which 
were  opposed  five  German  divisions.  As  a  great  French  general  stated  before  this 
decisive  engagement,  “The  Allied  armies  will  strike  at  the  door  of  Germany.  To 
the  American  Army  has  been  assigned  the  hinges  of  this  mighty  door.  Either  you 
will  push  it  open  or  you  will  tear  it  down.”  To  the  77th  was  given  a  post  of 
honor,  the  core  of  these  hinges,  which  had  stood  practically  unmolested  during 
years  of  the  conflict,  seemingly  by  mutual  consent  of  both  belligerents. 

A  handsome  volume  is  the  “History  of  the  77th  Division,”  which  in 
typography,  illustration  and  printing  might  be  taken  as  a  model  of  those  combined 
arts.  It  is  of  folio  size,  and  bears  an  amazing  imprint:  “Designed  and  written 
in  the  field — France.”  The  art  work  in  it,  for  which  artists  in  the  division  must 
be  credited,  is  highly  decorative  as  well  as  pregnant  of  a  spirit  of  inspiration.  The 
volume  bears  this  dedication:  “To  Major-General  Robert  Alexander,  whose 
inspiration,  leadership  and  will,  constantly  carried  the  77th  Division  forward,  from 
the  Vesle  to  the  Aisne,  and  from  the  southernmost  limits  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
northward  through  it  to  the  Heights  of  Sedan,  this  history  is  respectfully  and 
affectionately  dedicated.” 

Among  the  officers  of  the  division  was  Brigadier-General  Evan  Malbone 
Johnson,  who  is  claimed  by  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  born  September  26,  1861, 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Malbone  Johnson,  Jr.  This  soldier  was  educated 
at  the  Alexander  Military  Institute,  White  Plains,  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute,  the  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Army  War  College  of  Washington. 
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General  Johnson,  having  elected  to  follow  a  military  career,  decided  to  work  up 
from  the  bottom,  despite  his  thorough  education  in  military  matters.  He  enlisted 
in  Company  F,  10th  U.  S.  Infantry,  June  11,  1882,  served  as  private,  corporal, 
and  sergeant,  and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  10th  Infantry  in 
August,  1885.  Promotion  through  the  various  grades  of  service  found  him  a 
major  in  the  29th  U.  S.  Volunteer  Infantry  in  1899.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  8th  U.  S.  Infantry,  where  he  remained  until  1914,  when  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant  colonel.  July,  1916,  found  him  a  colonel,  commanding  the  5th  U.  S. 
Infantry.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  August  5,  1917,  and  assigned  to 
the  77th  Division  at  Camp  Upton.  Thus  he  had  served  in  almost  every  branch 
of  the  service.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Apache  Indians 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  1895,  and  three  years  later  found  him  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  at  the  end  of  which  he  commanded  the  province  of 
Adjuntas,  from  which  post  he  was  transferred  to  the  Philippines,  where  there 
was  an  insurrection  in  1899.  General  Johnson  was  also  in  the  expedition  against 
General  Tinnio  in  the  provinces  of  Union  and  Benguet,  and  figured  prominently 
in  the  expedition  against  Cailles  in  the  province  of  Lagona.  Eight  weeks  later 
he  successfully  led  a  campaign  against  the  insurgents  of  the  Island  of  Tablas. 
In  1914  he  commanded  the  19th  U.  S.  Infantry  in  the  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz, 
where  he  remained  until  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops.  As  commander 
of  the  154th  Infantry  Brigade  he  participated  in  France  and  figured  prominently 
in  many  of  the  battles.  Late  in  1918  General  Johnson  took  command 
of  the  158th  Infantry  Brigade,  79th  Division,  with  which  he  remained  until  the 
war  ended.  When  General  Bell  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  East,  General  Johnson  became  Division  Commander,  and  it  was  he  who 
brought  the  organization  to  France.  This  post  he  held  until  May  10,  1918.  In 
the  Argonne  Forest  he  personally  led  an  attack  to  relieve  Major  Whittlesey’s 
battalion.  General  Johnson  has  seen  action  in  other  branches  of  the  military 
service,  some  of  them  educational.  He  was  editor  of  the  “Infantry  Journal,” 
and  secretary  of  the  United  States  Infantry  Association  from  1912  to  1914,  and 
medalist  to  the  Military  Service  Institution  in  1905.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Military  Order,  Loyal  Legion,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Society  of  the 
Descendants  of  Colonial  Governors,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  and  Masonic  fraternities. 

For  years  to  come,  bits  of  the  history  of  that  Battle  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
will  come  to  light  as  individual  experiences  of  many  who  were  there  are 
crystallized.  And  this  “campaign,”  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  the  one  that  gave 
the  77th  Division  its  glory.  It  is  remembered  that  General  Pershing,  in  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  after  the  armistice,  wrote  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  “whose 
ravines,  hills,  and  elaborate  defences,  screened  by  dense  thickets,  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  considered  impregnable.” 

Remember  that  this  forest  was  fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  the  diabolic 
ingenuity  of  a  nation  bred  on  war;  and  that  it  was  subdued  by  citizen  soldiers 
from  the  metropolitan  district — men  who  had  been  trained  hurriedly,  and  whose 
habits  were  of  peace.  Lieutenant  Arthur  McKeogh,  of  the  77th  Division,  wrote 
an  entertaining  monograph  of  that  body  of  young  American  soldiers  and  their 
work  in  the  Argonne.  The  77th  Division  started  from  a  five-mile  front  and  drove 
back  the  Germans  day  after  day  for  two  weeks,  gaining  no  less  than  seventeen 
miles — a  feat  most  remarkable  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  opposition 
is  considered. 

“Fourteen  miles  of  heart-breaking  plunging  through  thickets  that  spat  death 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  serpent’s  fangs !”  And  in  those  three  weeks  the  77th  lost 
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in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  3,697  of  its  best.  “The  New  Yorkers  paid  the 
score  unflinchingly,”  wrote  Mr.  McKeogh.  “Paid  it — and  carried  on.  For  after 
a  two-weeks  breathing  spell,  still  under  shell  fire,  for  re-equipment  and  refilling 
the  ranks,  the  77th  took  up  where  it  had  left  off  and  advanced  twenty-three  addi¬ 
tional  miles.  Thus,  with  the  armistice,  they  achieved  the  gates  of  Sedan  after 
reclaiming  a  total  of  more  than  thirty-seven  miles  for  France.”  And  this  conquest 
gave  freedom  to  10,000  French  civilians  who  for  four  years  had  lived  essentially 
as  slaves. 

There  were  twenty-one  American  divisions  in  this  offensive,  but  no  one  of 
them  won  as  much  as  the  77th,  and  no  other  was  in  the  fight  from  start  to  finish. 
It  was  a  miracle — but  a  miracle  of  bravery — that  the  young  civilians  from  the 
New  York  district,  after  comparatively  short  training  in  military  ways,  could 
beat  veteran  German  hosts  who  were  assisted  by  a  situation  thought  even  by 
military  masters  to  be  impregnable  through  nature’s  aid.  The  Germans  had 
balked  the  French  on  this  ground  for  four  years,  and  the  latter  had  lost  some 
60,000  men  in  trying  to  reduce  the  forest.  The  mere  entry  into  this  tangle  of 
wilderness  was  difficult  even  to  men  in  single  file. 

“The  officer  is  the  trail-breaker,”  says  one  description.  “He  kicks  his  way  through 
vines,  pushing  back  branches  with  both  elbows,  detouring  clumps  that  defy  penetration.  At 
times  he  twists  sidewise  to  pass  between  saplings,  or  bends  to  the  waist  under  intertwined 
branches.  And  always  he  is  watching  his  compass,  keeping  the  jiggering  needle  as  nearly 
fixed  as  possible  on  the  letter  ‘N\  which  means  that  he  is  leading  north — deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  fastness  of  the  Boche.  The  men  mainly  are  silent,  breathing  hard  from  the  weight  of 
equipment  as  they  yank  it  through  the  brush  that  reaches  out  like  the  tentacles  of  an  octopus 
to  clutch  at  them.  They  must  keep  close  behind  one  another,  or  even  the  single  line  will  snap 
some  place  along  its  length  and  the  remainder  will  find  themselves  casting  about  in  the  in¬ 
distinguishable  sameness  of  the  forest  for  their  comrades.  Occasionally  an  oath  is  half- 
shouted,  half  repressed,  as  a  doughboy  is  thrown  to  his  face  by  a  treacherous  root.  Again 
may  come  from  the  rear  a  petulant  cry  in  some  foreign  accent  to:  ‘Slow  down,  will  yuh? 
Are  we  goin’  to  a  war — or  a  fire?’  The  officer  turns  to  the  sergeant  behind  him  and  says  in 
an  undertone :  ‘Pass  back  the  word  to  that  man  to  shut  up !’  The  officer  knows  that  his  men 
are  being  strained.  During  three  days  food  has  been  meager,  sleep  fitful  and  unsatisfactory, 
without  blankets.  His  company  has  beaten  its  way  into  the  forest  to  the  depth  of  a  mile  and 
a  half.  There  are  no  roads  over  which  ration  limbers  can  follow.  The  artillery  cannot  be 
called  upon  for  support.  Ammunition  and  food  must  be  brought  up  by  hand.  The  wounded 
must  be  carried  back  that  mile  and  a  half  over  the  same  difficult  ground,  the  same  slippery 
mud  trails  by  which  they  had  come  forward.  Hard  though  it  be  on  his  men,  he  must  hurry, 
that  officer.  The  more  because  progress  is  slow  must  he  hurry.  Across  his  map  there  is  a 
blue-penciled  line  indicating  a  position  to  be  reached  by  dusk — his  ‘objective.’  Other  units  are 
depending  upon  him  to  be  there  to  give  them  flank  support.  The  whole  division  is  planning 
to  attain  that  advanced  front,  whatever  the  obstacles  they  meet  meantime.  Suspecting  every 
stirring  leaf,  every  swaying  limb,  after  four  days  of  bushwacking,  the  officer  is  peering 
ahead — to  left — to  right — when  ‘Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat — ’  and  three  men  in  the  line  drop 
— two  mortally  hit.  The  bullets' strike  into  their  bodies  with  a  strange  little  thump — just 
audible  to  the  officer.  Death  comes  at  once.” 

And  this  is  a  record — a  graphic  story — of  but  a  few  moments  of  the  earlier 
happenings  in  that  forest.  Days  followed,  after  the  woods  were  entered  in  force, 
and  terrible  fighting  and  ghastly  experiences  resulted. 

The  77th  was  a  polyglot  division.  It  was  recruited  from  all  races  and  creeds 
which  New  York  City  and  its  vicinity  take  to  their  bosoms  and  mould  into 
Americans.  And  the  miracle  of  transforming  this  conglomerate  human  mass  into 
soldiers  was  in  line  with  other  miracles  of  the  time  and  its  necessities.  As  the 
history  of  the  77th  says  at  its  beginning,  places,  like  mortals,  “oft  have  fame 
thrust  upon  them.”  And  it  continues : 

“What  a  rude  awakening  it  must  have  been  to  the  complacent  inhabitants  of  ante-bellum 
Yaphank,  who  had  no  thought  other  than  gradually  to  drift  into  old  age  within  the  cloistered 
precincts  of  their  homes,  suddenly  to  find  their  town  blazoned  on  every  lip  and  the  cynosure 
of  many  eyes.  When  the  United  States  Government  announced  that  the  training  camp  for 
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>he  New  York  Division  of  the  National  Army  was  to  be  at  Yaphank,  the  question  universally 
asked  was:  ‘Where  is  Yaphank?’  ‘On  Long  Island,’  the  worldy  replied.” 

And  today  Long  Island  owes  something  of  its  prominence  not  to  the  fact  that 
Yaphank  is  within  its  geographical  limits,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  island  upon 
which  Yaphank  is  situated.  And  its  Camp  Upton  will  long  be  a  notable  memory. 
Here  the  mass  of  human  raw  material  was  licked  into  a  soldierly  shape  that  even¬ 
tually  struck  terror  to  a  hereditary  army. 

Necessarily  there  was  secrecy  as  to  the  time  of  sailing,  the  identity  of  ships, 
and  other  detail  as  the  American  forces  gradually  sailed  away.  Various  dates 
were  rumored  for  the  77th’s  departure,  but  it  was  not  until  March  27,  1918, 
that  the  first  contingent  marched  out  of  camp  to  embark  for  foreign  service.  The 
first  ship  waited  in  Halifax  harbor  for  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  and  in  the  early 
evening  nine  ships  steamed  out  of  that  harbor  led  by  a  United  States  cruiser. 
Abreast  of  a  British  battleship  a  band  played  “Over  There”  and  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.”  Further  along  a  United  States  Marine  Band  struck  up  that 
characteristic  melody,  “There’ll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight.”  And 
the  raw  levies  of  a  few  weeks  before  felt  themselves  soldiers  and  Americans. 

In  France  at  last,  after  varied  experiences  and  the  uncertainties  as  to  dates 
and  the  like  that  characterize  military  movement,  the  men  of  the  division  gazed 
with  awe  at  the  multi-colored  uniforms  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  soldiers. 
Every  allied  nationality  was  represented — French,  Scotch,  Belgian,  English, 
Moroccan,  Canadian,  Algerian,  Australian,  Italian,  Serbian,  New  Zealanders. 
Even  the  Chinese  coolies,  who  were  laborers,  added  to  the  variety.  And  the  77th 
were  as  curious  to  those  already  there,  for  few  American  soldiers  had  been  seen 
in  the  north  of  France. 

This  was  in  Calais.  As  the  history  goes,  “Marching  from  the  dock  through 
the  city,  it  became  apparent  that  this  was  part  of  the  theatre  of  war,  though  far 
from  the  firing  line.  The  square  was  obstructed  by  the  ruins  of  several  buildings 
which  had  been  bombed  by  Boche  aviators  a  few  nights  before.”  First  impres¬ 
sions  are  lasting,  and  although  the  division  was  bombed  many  times,  and  saw 
many  towns  where  the  Boche  airmen  had  “divided  their  old  iron  among  the 
populace,”  the  sight  of  those  destroyed  buildings  gave  the  new  soldiers  an  idea 
of  the  practical  side  of  war.  “Here,  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  men,  many 
of  whom  never  had  wandered  more  than  five  kilometers  from  Broadway  and 
Forty-second  Street,  in  the  next  half  year  were  to  make  history  which  even  pos¬ 
terity  cannot  efface.” 

Rejoiced  that  the  division  was  to  go  to  a  rest  camp  on  the  outskirts  of 
Calais  to  recover  from  the  fourteen  days  at  sea,  the  men  made  the  hike.  No 
sooner  were  the  packs  unslung,  however,  than  companies  were  formed  to  march 
back  to  Calais  to  change  their  Springfield  rifles  for  Enfields.  “Why  Enfields?” 
they  asked. 

“The  Boche  has  broken  through,  and  the  77th  is  to  fill  the  gap,”  was  the  rumored  an¬ 
swer.  And  this  of  the  “rest  camp “Back  for  ten  minutes’  rest,  followed  by  a  hike  of  eight 
long  kilos  to  draw  gas  masks  and  helmets,  eight  longer  kilos  back  to  camp ;  an  overcrowded 
mess;  then  to  bed  on  a  hard  floor,  but  not  to  sleep — for  it  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night, 
and  the  Boche  aviators  took  advantage  of  it  to  bomb  the  town.  Moral:  If  you  desire  to 
rest,  avoid  all  rest  camps.” 

From  Calais  the  division  entrained  in  course  for  the  vicinity  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  where  it  assembled  early  in  May,  1918,  for  a  month’s  intensive  training 
under  the  direction  of  the  British  39th  Division.  “Officers  who  had  never  ridden 
before  learned  after  difficulty  to  post  on  English  saddles,  while  those  to  whom 
equestrian  feats  were  second  nature  came  into  their  own.”  Busily  engaged  pre- 
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paring  for  war,  the  new  men  were  reminded  of  it  only  by  the  distant  booming 
of  the  “heavies,”  and  by  the  untimely  visits  of  German  aviators.  The  first  eight 
casualties  from  enemy  fire  were  thus  inflicted. 

The  division  being  under  the  instruction  of  the  British,  much  trouble  was 
experienced  by  the  Americans  in  getting  used  to  the  verbiage  of  their  tutors. 
And  many  arguments  arose  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  armies — 
American  and  British.  “In  the  main,  differences  were  generously  smothered, 
and  the  men  absorbed  British  bayonet  drill  and  British  combat  methods.  It 
was  a  bit  more  difficult  to  absorb  the  British  ration.  Tea  and  jam  for  break¬ 
fast;  jam,  tea  and  meat  for  dinner;  and  jam,  tea  and  cheese  for  supper  drew 
a  thriving  business  to  the  local  estaminets.  With  the  aid  of  pocket  dictionaries 
and  ingenious  gestures  the  madame  was  made  to  understand  that  the  fam¬ 
ished  soldier  desired  beaucoup  d’oeufs,  pommes-de-terre  and  vin-rouge.  At 
once  the  laws  of  economics  wrere  reversed;  prices  no  longer  depended  upon 
demand  and  supply,  but  rose  steadily  with  the  knowledge  that  the  soldat  Americain 
received  the  fabulous  sum  of  $1.10  per  diem!  C’est  la  guerre.” 

Outside  of  the  giving  and  receiving  of  instruction,  the  relations  of  the 
British  and  the  Americans  were  pleasantly  varied  at  mess  and  after  hours. 
The  British  N.  C.  O.  delighted  to  recount  his  part  in  the  “bloody”  war. 
“Never  were  such  harrowing  tales  told  and  never  was  there  a  more  skeptical 
audience.”  Soon  the  officers  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  had  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  those  things  about  which  they  had 
heard  and  read.  Orders  were  received  to  send  small  groups  on  trips  to  the 
front — “Cook’s  Tours.”  They  went,  saw  and  returned  and  were  greeted  with 
volleys  of  questions  sufficient  to  tax  the  resources  of  a  field  marshal.  These 
nascent  veterans  seemed  to  have  been  most  impressed  by  the  vast  amount  of 
shelling.  Used  as  they  were  to  American  sports  and  game,  they  were  full  of 
admiration  for  their  British  cousins,  who  regarded  war  as  a  huge  sport,  and 
went  to  it  like  big  game  hunters.  With  gas,  too,  of  whose  deadly  effect  they 
had  been  warned  for  months  previous,  they  were  duly  impressed,  and  took  a 
new  and  almost  maternal  interest  in  their  gas  masks.  One  thing  more,  no 
matter  how  hot  the  battle,  or  how  adverse  the  conditions,  the  war  must  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  daily  tea  at  four.  To  miss  tea  would  be  little 
short  of  sacrilege,  and  one  who  did  not  demand  his  tea  must  surely  be  just 
over  from  “Blighty.”  After  listening  to  various  accounts  of  those  of  their 
number  who  had  been  there,  the  men  decided  that  the  “bloody”  war  was  not 
so  bad  after  all — righto ! 

Continued  training,  mimic  warfare,  and  changes  of  location  that  sometimes 
brought  this  body  at  least  under  the  attentions  of  the  German  airmen,  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  at  last,  after  weeks  of  hoping  and  endless  rumors,  the  153d  Brigade 
had  completed  its  training  in  the  north  of  France  and  entrained  the  same  date 
as  the  154th.  No  more  marmalade  and  tea.  No  more  of  the  strange  verbiage 
of  the  British  in  giving  directions  and  converse.  The  boys  were  now  on  their 
way  to  good  old  Yankee  beef,  bread  and  cigarettes,  American  methods  and 
American  comrades.  At  every  station  they  were  greeted  by  Frenchwomen  with 
flowers,  hot  drinks,  and  cheer.  The  entire  division  had  assembled  together 
at  the  middle  of  July  for  the  first  time  since  it  had  arrived  in  Prance,  and  had 
taken  over  a  sector  in  Lorraine  from  the  Rainbow  Division. 

The  artillery  did  not  sail  from  New  York  until  after  the  middle  of  April. 
The  “Leviathan”  was  the  first  vessel  to  take  this  contingent.  On  this  trip  she 
carried  15,000  souls,  10,000  of  whom  were  soldiers  and  the  others  the  crew 
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and  naval  replacements  for  the  European  fleet.  These  soldiers  debarked  at 
Brest,  May  2,  and  put  up  at  Pontenzain  Barracks,  a  great  stone  structure  and 
parade  ground,  once  used  by  a  Napoleonic  garrison,  formerly  a  monastery, 
and  once  a  prison.  “The  place  was  not  without  attraction.  Little  fruit  trees 
blossomed  within  the  high  stone  walls,  and  the  quaint  old  barracks  were 
weathered  relics  of  an  earlier  age.  The  buildings  were  damp  and  gloomy 
inside.  On  rainy  nights  more  than  one  buck  private  remarked  on  the  beauty 
of  the  place  as  he  dented  a  stone  wall  in  a  vain  attempt  to  land  a  misshapen 
shoe  on  one  of  the  big  rats  that  browsed  about  the  room.  It  was  rumored  that 
Napoleon’s  ghost,  clad  in  khaki  walked  about  at  night. 

The  first  railroad  trip  in  France  for  this  body,  the  first  of  the  “some¬ 
where”  trips,  was  on  the  coast,  through  Nantes,  LaRochelle  and  Bordeaux, 
army  centers  then  in  course  of  development.  Those  who  had  expected  to 
travel  in  box  cars  found  that  all  were  going  “3me  classe.”  The  little  engines 
that  drew  these  trains  were  called  by  the  boys  “peanut  roasters.”  They  did 
not  know  it,  but  they  were  bound  for  Camp  de  Souge.  To  the  incoming 
artillerymen  this  place  was  like  a  circus.  They  entered  through  an  elaborate 
archway  surmounted  by  a  crowing  cock.  There  were  booths  and  shows  of 
a  minor  Coney  Island.  After  drill  hours  the  little  rows  of  cafes  and  stands 
swarmed  with  soldiers.  The  “bon  Americain”  bought  fruits,  cheese,  nuts, 
pipes,  vin-rouge,  and  other  things  he  liked.  With  French  captions,  pictures  of 
American  movie  stars  were  posted  about. 

“Out  on  the  main  street,  beyond  the  point  where  any  pretension  to  neatness  was  made, 
stood  the  prisoners-of-war  cage  and  coolie  camp.  Here  among  the  brush  and  sand  was  the 
great  clown  department  of  the  circus.  The  coolies,  when  the  brigade  arrived  in  camp,  seemed 
merely  Chinese  who  stole  other  people’s  clothes  and  with  whom  it  was  possible  to  make  strange 
deals  for  worthless  trinkets.  Later  they  became  the  chief  source  of  amusement  in  the  camp. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  one  of  these  men  with  a  shovel  in  one  hand,  an  um¬ 
brella  in  the  other,  trying  to  make  a  half  hour’s  job  last  all  day.  It  became  a  saying  around 
camp  that  they  get  more  rest  out  of  a  shovel  than  a  soldier  gets  out  of  a  feather  bed.  They 
wore  all  manner  of  dress,  acquired  from  French  soldiers,  Americans  and  the  Far  East.  Several 
of  the  coolies  had  hand-made  box  fiddles  which  they  would  stroke  with  a  rude  bow  while 
mooning  along  the  camp  streets.  Here  French  artillerymen  trained  their  friends  from  over 
the  sea,  and  artillery  practice  was  constant.  Here  the  American  gunners  learned  of  the 
famous  French  75’s,  and  here  the  fine  points  of  the  ‘barrage’  were  practiced.  On  July  4 
the  brigade  paraded  in  Bordeaux  with  guns  and  horses.  En  route  the  long  column  extended 
from  one  town  to  the  next.  This  was  the  greatest  assemblage  of  artillery  that  most  officers 
and  men  had  seen.  Bordeaux  was  in  gala  dress.  The  long  column  moved  through  the  city 
escorted  by  French  infantry.  The  streets  and  balconies  were  thronged,  and  as  they  passed 
the  troops  were  showered  with  flowers.  The  column,  led  by  General  Rees,  marched  around 
the  three  sides  of  the  beautiful  Place  des  la  Quinconces  and  out  of  the  city  to  the  bivouac 
of  the  preceding  night.” 

That  afternoon  the  brigade  received  orders  to  proceed  by  rail  to  Baccarat, 
where  they  would  enter  the  line  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  Baccarat  sector,  where  the  77th  took  its  place,  the  members  of  the 
division  first  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  French  soldier  who  was  to  help 
in  solving  the  first  difficulties,  but  the  contact  meant  much  more  than  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  an  older  ally.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  close  friendship  that  grew 
up  between  the  77th  and  their  comrades  in  blue  during  the  war.  And  here  the 
77th  was  to  be  the  first  National  Army  division  to  take  over  part  of  the  front 
line. 

“It  was  the  first  real  test  of  a  great  experiment.  It  was  to  determine  whether  an  army 
recruited  from  the  motley  ranks  of  civilian  life  could,  within  a  few  brief  months,  be  trained 
into  an  effective  fighting  force.  It  was  to  forecast  whether  the  natural  assets  of  initiative, 
alertness,  courage  and  determination  could  be  matched  against  the  iron  discipline  of  a  great 
war  machine.  “To  the  officers,”  says  the  History  of  the  Division,  “it  meant  leading  men 
for  the  first  time  under  the  strange  and  difficult  conditions  of  actual  battle;  not  men 
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trained  and  seasoned  to  war,  but  men  who  a  few  months  before  had  never  worn  a  uni¬ 
form.  To  the  men  it  meant  obedience  under  adverse  conditions,  conditions  in  which  to 
falter  might  mean  disaster.  To  both  officers  and  men  it  meant  adaptation  to  new  sur¬ 
roundings  and  unusual  conditions.  Afterward  it  became  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction 
to  the  77th  that  it  was  the  first  National  Army  division  actually  to  have  a  sector  and 
to  face  the  Hun  on  the  western  front.” 

The  77th  were  to  “relieve”  the  42d  Division.  This  movement  was  completed 
between  the  16th  and  26th  of  June.  Weather  conditions — heat  and  clouds  with 
mist  and  fogs — materially  assisted  the  movement  by  permitting  the  free  use  of 
trucks  and  motor  transport.  All  movements  of  the  troops  were  restricted  to  night 
time,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  discovery  by  the  enemy.  Yet  the 
enemy  was  aware  that  a  relief  was  in  progress,  and  he  only  awaited  the  division’s 
safe  arrival  to  give  it  a  warm  welcome.  From  his  observation  balloons  such  mes¬ 
sages  of  felicitation  as  “Good-bye,  42d  Division — Hello,  77th  Division !”  w;ere 
floated,  and  on  the  morning  of  June  24th,  when  the  relief  was  practically  com¬ 
plete,  he  started  his  celebration  of  the  event.  Early  in  the  morning  he  began 
shelling  with  mustard  and  phosgene  gas,  and  this  was  the  77th’s  first  experience 
with  this  modern  device  of  warfare.  Gas  masks  were  adjusted  with  perhaps  too 
little  regard  for  the  instruction  as  to  them  that  had  been  given.  Some  3,000 
rounds  were  fired  by  the  enemy  artillery  during  this  attack,  resulting  in  one 
hundred  and  eighty  casualties.  It  was  afterward  learned  that  these  casualties 
were  nearly  all  due  to  the  removal  of  the  masks  too  soon  afterward,  rather  than 
to  the  tardiness  in  putting  them  on,  due  to  unfamiliarity  with  this  means  of 
protection. 

The  Baccarat  sector  was  in  Lorraine,  south  of  Strasburg,  on  a  line  between 
Luneville  and  St.  Die.  The  part  held  by  the  77th  extended  from  Herberviller 
on  the  left  to  a  point  east  of  Badnoviller  on  the  right.  Each  subsector  had  a 
one-battalion  front,  with  one  reserve  battalion  in  rest.  The  77th  Division  head¬ 
quarters  were  established  at  Baccarat  on  the  morning  of  June  21.  The  terrain 
of  the  sector  was  well  adapted  to  the  training  of  a  new  division.  Three  small 
watercourses,  each  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  river,  crossed  the  area.  It  is  a 
broken,  hilly,  partially  wooded  country.  Only  the  lower,  less  rugged  slopes  are 
cultivated.  From  its  highest  point  the  roads  stood  out  white  and  distinct  against 
the  summer  verdure  as  they  wound  from  one  quaint,  old-fashioned  village  to 
another.  It  was  no  strange  sight  to  see  peasants  with  gas  masks  working  on  the 
reverse  slopes  of  hills  within  three  kilometers  of  No  Man’s  Land. 

Each  subsector  had  two  lines  of  defense.  The  front,  or  first,  was  at  first 
strongly  held,  but  was  later  changed  to  a  line  of  outposts,  each  held  by  one,  two 
or  three  squads  of  men.  The  second,  or  main  line  of  resistance  was  more  strongly 
occupied.  The  birthdays  of  the  United  States  and  France  were  celebrated  in 
this  sector.  Word  came  on  the  night  of  July  3d  that  an  attack  might  be  attempted. 
But  the  rumor  was  groundless.  On  the  4th  the  French  celebrated  in  honor  of 
the  Americans.  Officers  were  feasted,  smokes  were  exchanged  and  patriotic 
toasts  were  drunk.  The  courtesy  was  returned  by  the  Americans  on  the  14th 
in  true  Yankee  style. 

The  training  of  the  Americans  by  the  French  had  made  such  progress  that 
between  July  15th  and  July  18th  the  French  division  was  gradually  withdrawn 
from  the  sector  and  the  77th  was  left  to  act  upon  its  own  responsibility.  Patrols 
accomplished  the  only  aggressive  work  in  this  area.  Nightly  each  subsector 
sent  out  a  patrol.  Some  of  these  were  to  repair  wire,  others  to  reconnoitre  certain 
areas  for  machine-gun  emplacements.  Some  were  combat  patrols,  and  there 
was  always  the  standing  order  to  take  prisoners  if  possible.  This  was  valuable 
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experience,  as  the  troops  soon  became  accustomed  to  patrolling  cautiously  about 
No  Man’s  Land  in  the  darkness,  always  expecting  the  enemy  flares,  and  ever 
ready  to  drop  at  the  first  “rat-tat-tat”  of  a  machine  gun.  Several  German  patrols 
were  repulsed  and  driven  off  with  losses.  One  of  the  77th  patrols  one  night  met 
an  enemy  patrol  of  greatly  superior  numbers.  In  consequence,  some  of  the 
former  were  reported  missing,  but  the  following  night  all  had  returned  after  an 
eventful  day  and  night  spent  in  shell  holes  and  enemy  trenches.  Ambuscades 
were  cunningly  laid,  but  all  efforts  up  to  this  time  to  take  prisoners  were  fruit¬ 
less.  The  only  direct  information  of  the  enemy  was  obtained  from  three  deserters, 
who  wisely  left  their  guns  in  a  wire  entanglement  and  with  uplifted  hands  walked 
into  the  American  lines. 

On  July  21st  a  patrol  was  undertaken  by  Captain  Blanton  Barrett  of  the 
307th  Infantry  for  the  purpose  of  taking  prisoners.  His  party  of  fifty-four  had 
already  passed  the  enemy  wire,  which  had  been  previously  cut,  and  were  just 
entering  the  woods  beyond.  Immediately  following  the  blast  of  a  bugle  the 
patrol  was  attacked  on  two  sides  with  rifle,  machine-gun  and  grenade  fire  by 
two  companies  of  the  enemy. 

“The  fight  was  brief  but  furious,  and  the  courage  of  the  Americans  magnificent.  Fire 
was  returned  with  undaunted  determination,  and  the  attempt  to  surround  the  American  patrol 
was  frustrated.  Of  the  men  who  originally  constituted  the  patrol  only  twenty-one  returned. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  wounded.  Captain  Barrett,  after  being  severely  wounded,  continued 
fighting  until  killed.” 

There  had  been  no  reason  to  expect  such  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  to 
meet  the  patrol  at  this  time,  but  the  encounter  proved  that  the  fresh  American 
troops  were  already  real  warriors.  They  had  shown  courage  and  determination — 
characteristics  shown  by  the  division  throughout  the  war.  They  needed  only  more 
experience  and  a  closer  binding  together  to  make  an  irresistible  fighting  force. 
The  enemy’s  superiority  in  the  air  made  it  necessary  to  move  troops  only  at  night, 
and  the  kitchens  had  to  be  carefully  concealed.  Every  action  had  to  be  performed 
with  greater  secrecy.  An  observer  was  always  on  the  lookout,  and  whenever 
an  enemy  balloon  was  sighted  he  gave  a  far-reaching  blast  of  the  bugle.  The 
familiar  “under  cover”  was  here  heard  for  the  first  time.  Conditions  here  for 
developing  the  intelligence  section  were  excellent.  To  develop  the  powers  of 
observation  and  give  more  practice,  everything  that  occurred  in  the  enemy  line 
was  reported.  Many  enemy  strong  points  and  gun  emplacements  were  located 
and  reconnoitered  at  night.  One  sniper’s  post  was  discovered  in  a  church  with 
a  dummy  decoy  at  a  neighboring  window.  When  the  figure  was  shot  at,  a  con¬ 
cealed  German  with  a  sense  of  humor  waved  a  red  flag  to  indicate  that  the  shot 
had  been  a  “miss.”  The  machine  gunners,  destined  to  play  an  important  part, 
here  found  their  first  practice  in  co-operating  with  the  infantry  in  selecting  and 
preparing  gun  positions.  The  regimental  machine  gun  companies  were  used 
together  with  companies  of  the  machine  gun  battalion.  The  division  machine 
gun  companies  did  not  come  into  action  until  late  in  July.  Half  were  used  by 
each  brigade,  and  they  made  an  important  part  of  the  scheme  of  defense  in  the 
sector.  They  had  permanent  emplacements  from  which  they  could,  if  called 
upon,  sweep  the  whole  of  the  enemy  front,  but  they  did  much  firing  from  other 
temporary  positions.  On  alternate  nights  each  company  fired  a  barrage  of  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  thousand  rounds  on  established  strong  points.  Several  enemy  machine 
gun  nests  were  destroyed.  For  supporting  artillery  the  division  was  dependent 
upon  the  French  during  most  of  its  stay  in  Lorraine,  as  the  divisional  artillery 
did  not  arrive  until  the  middle  of  July.  American  fire  averaged  more  than  double 
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that  of  the  enemy.  The  most  notable  achievement  of  the  artillery  was  the  firing 
of  a  suspected  ammunition  dump  in  a  ruined  church.  The  firing  proved  the  truth 
of  the  suspicion  and  at  the  same  time  showed  the  value  of  the  training  at  Camp 
de  Souge.  Liaison  was  practiced ;  signalmen  entered  the  area  in  advance  of  the 
other  branches  and  were  functioning  when  the  other  units  arrived.  Within  the 
sector  the  telephone,  supplemented  by  a  runner  system,  was  the  chief  means  of 
communication.  Each  battalion  was  connected  with  higher  units  by  telephone. 
Each  unit  down  to  platoons  had  its  trail  runners  who  were  familiar  with  all  the 
posts  of  command  to  which  they  might  be  expected  to  go.  Motorcyclists,  bicyclists, 
and  mounted  couriers  were  also  used.  Later  a  visual  system  was  established, 
using  wig-wag,  semaphore  and  flash-lamp,  to  be  ready  in  case  other  means  should 
fail.  A  wireless  system  was  set  up  and  worked  successfully,  and  even  carrier 
pigeons  were  used.  Linemen  and  couriers  were  learning  to  work  under  fire ; 
operators  became  proficient — officers  learned  the  use  of  the  code. 

The  end  of  July  finished  the  stay  in  Lorraine.  The  relief  was  successfully 
made  by  the  37th  Division,  and  once  more  the  77th  was  on  its  way.  But  in  the 
Baccarat  sector  every  man  had  received  useful  training. 

“The  long  nights  of  alert  waiting,  the  rattling  bursts  of  machine  guns,  the  brilliant  trains 
of  colored  fires,  the  endless  stretches  of  wire  entanglement,  the  shell-torn  expanse  of  No 
Man’s  Land,  the  ever-staring  enemy  lines,  the  watchful  balloons  hanging  above  the  wooded  hills, 
the  weird  singing  of  shells,  the  tell-tale  clatter  of  duck-boards  echoing  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  the  rest  camps — they  had  all  made  indelible  impressions.” 

But  where  was  the  77th  going?  Rumors  flew.  Chateau  Thierry,  Siberia, 
Italy,  “even  the  Philippines  were  included  in  the  roster  of  possible  destinations.” 
Rumors  ran  riot. 

“  ‘This  division,’  said  Buck  Private,  ‘is  in  for  a  lot  of  action.  It  has  political  influence 
behind  it.  It  contains  a  host  of  men  prominent  in  the  business,  political  and  social  circles  of 
the  nation’s  greatest  city.  They  are  all  anxious  to  make  names  for  themselves  and  to  get 
tons  of  glory.  We  are  going  to  a  hot  sector,  you  bet!’  ‘Mais  non,  this  division,’  argued 
Bugler  Jones,  ‘will  never  see  action.  It  has  political  influence  behind  it.  It  contains  a  hos: 
of  men  prominent  in  the  business,  political  and  social  life  of  the  nation’s  greatest  city.  The 
nation  can’t  afford  to  lose  them.  This  division  will  never  see  any  action.  We’re  needed  at 
the  Mexican  Border !’  ” 

The  division  was  in  motion  August  1st.  By  easy  stages  of  entrainment  the 
artillery  went  to  Bayonne;  the  infantry  hiked  to  Charmes.  Chateau  Thierry  it 
was  to  be. 

“It  began  to  dawn  on  the  men  in  the  trains  when  they  passed  Bar-le-Duc,  with  sand¬ 
bags  on  its  station  platform  and  with  places  on  the  road  marked*  ‘Abri — 60  Personnes,’  or 
‘Cave — SO  Personnes’  and  the  like.  The  77th  was  on  its  way  to  real  war.  It  became  more 
evident  when  all  along  the  line  the  train  passed  great  hangars,  elephantine  railway  guns  on 
sidings,  and  French  camps  of  all  kinds.  Hospital  trains,  trains  with  French  soldiers  coming 
and  going,  were  passed  at  frequent  intervals,  and  a  hurried  word  shouted  from  one  to  the 
other  showed  the  77th  that  these  men  were  battle-bound  too,  for  some  of  them  were  veterans 
of  many  fights.” 

Detrainment  after  a  ride  of  some  forty-eight  hours  was  by  night,  and  then  followed 
the  approach  toward  the  Vesle. 

“Lorraine  was  only  a  boxing  match,  but  the  Vesle — that  was  a  real  fist- 
fight  !”  is  the  epigram  of  an  officer  of  the  77th.  The  doughboys  learned  to  call 
the  place  “The  Hell-hole  Valley  of  the  Vesle.”  And  at  the  Vesle  the  77th  found 
itself  facing  the  Prussian  of  the  old  days,  the  Boche,  who  still  harbored  his 
fond  dream  of  world-dominion.  The  Vesle  is  not  much  of  a  river,  but  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  our  troops  it  was  more  valuable  to  the  Germans  “than 
a  hundred  dozen  tons  of  barbed  wire.” 

The  divisions  which  had  participated  in  the  Chateau  Thierry  counter- 
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offensive  had  been  relieved  by  the  62d  French  Division  and  the  4th  Division  of 
Americans.  Through  the  area  just  cleared  of  Germans  the  77th  was  being 
rushed — the  infantry  in  camions  via  Fere-en-Tardenois  and  the  artillery  by  night 
marches  through  Chateau  Thierry,  once  magnificent,  but  now  mutilated,  graphic 
of  the  scenes  of  but  a  short  time  before. 

“From  there  on  the  77th,  new  to  the  game,  received  a  pre-taste  of  the  ruin  and  wreck 
of  war.  Battered  buildings,  shell-marked  roads,  scattered  equipment,  carcasses  of  animals, 
freshly-dug  graves,  with  the  hundred  and  one  odors  of  the  battlefield,  forewarned  the  men 
from  New  York  that  this  promised  to  be  no  gentlemen’s  war.  And  toward  these  desolate, 
war-torn  woods,  and  villages  came  echoes  of  the  Valley  of  the  Vesle:  to  the  ears  of  the 
infantry  rushing  from  Fere-en-Tardenois,  and  to  those  of  the  artillery  rattling  and  clanking 
along  from  Chateau  Thierry  through  the  white  dust  of  the  rutted  roads,  came  the  full,  dis¬ 
tant,  thunderous,  ‘boom-boom-boom’  of  the  ‘heavies.’  And  ever-nearer  grew  the  sound  until, 
mingling  with  the  roar  of  General  Mangin’s  army  further  north,  it  became  a  terrible 
drumming.” 

The  Chateau  Bruyere  became  division  headquarters  of  the  77th.  It  had 
been  but  recently  evacuated  by  German  troops  and  was  in  bad  condition.  Inside 
and  out,  there  were  piles  of  rubbish  and  dirt,  abandoned  ammunition  and  equip¬ 
ment,  with  all  the  signs  of  careless  living  and  hasty  leaving.  Traces  of  the 
ancient  splendor  of  the  chateau  in  the  form  of  a  handsomely  framed  mirror,  a 
bit  of  porcelain,  or  a  beautifully-carved  fireplace  suggested  luxurious  living  at 
some  period.  Here  for  several  weeks  division  headquarters  functioned  while  the 
doughboys  and  the  artillerymen  hammered  the  Boche  along  the  Vesle  and  finally 
crossed  and  started  in  pursuit  of  him.  A  division  of  French  held  the  sector  to 
the  77th’s  left,  while  the  28th  Division  of  Pennsylvania  were  on  the  right. 
Opposing  the  77th  during  this  time  and  the  subsequent  advance  were  the  17th, 
2d,  and  216th  Divisions  of  the  regular  German  Army,  and  the  4th  Prussian 
Guards — a  formidable  array  against  a  fresh  American  division  of  young  men 
hardly  yet  removed  from  the  amateur  class  as  soldiers. 

The  first  relief  of  the  153d  Brigade  attempted  to  reach  the  lines  by  marching 
in  single  file,  men  about  ten  feet  apart,  through  the  woods  north  of  Chery- 
Chartreuve,  that  village  being  under  continuous  gas  and  high-explosive  bom¬ 
bardment  by  77’s  and  105’s.  But  so  intense  was  the  enemy  artillery  fire  on  the 
crest  beyond  the  village  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  effect  the  relief  that 
night.  For  the  first  time  the  infantry  “dug  in.”  This  meant  that  each  man  would 
dig  for  himself,  as  fast  as  possible,  a  hole  into  which  he  might  crawl,  either  on 
the  flat  surface  of  the  ground  or  in  the  hillside  or  protecting  bank.  A  shell  may 
burst  close  to  a  funk  hole,  as  such  a  pit  is  called,  and  still  not  injure  its  occupant, 
while  a  man  standing  upright  in  the  same  location  would  be  struck  by  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  shell  in  its  upward  path,  as  a  shell  throws  its  fragments  upward  and 
outward.  “Everything  is  bomb-proof  until  it  is  hit,”  was  a  popular  saying  among 
the  troops. 

Here  the  men  of  the  77th  began  to  discover  the  variety  of  “stuff”  sent  over 
by  the  Germans.  Everything  was  “stuff”  at  the  front. 

“When  a  whizzbang  makes  an  afternoon  call  it  whistles  first,  then  knocks;  and  the 
best  manner  in  which  to  receive  it  is  by  lying  prone  on  the  stomach.  The  acquaintance  of 
other  fast  company  was  made.  Herr  Whizzbang  brought  along  his  ‘lady-friend,’  Minnie 
Werfer,  whose  custom  it  was  first  to  burst  into  the  most  uncouth  of  caterwaulings,  and  then 
into  splinters.  The  minnewerfers  were  known  as  ‘Iron  Mermaids,’  because  of  the  fish-like  tails 
that  keep  them  straight  in  their  courses.  They  are  peculiarly  disconcerting,  as  they  come 
through  the  air  with  a  wailing,  sob-like  whistle,  something  like  the  mixture  of  a  locomotive 
whistle  and  siren,  and  they  are  hard  to  ‘judge.’  It  is  difficult  to  determine  where  they  will 
land.  The  whizzbang  travels  at  a  high  velocity,  and  the  noise  of  the  exploding  shell  is  al¬ 
most  coincident  with  the  shrill  whistle  that  announces  its  coming.  ‘Tons-of-coal,’  ‘Jack 
Johnsons,’  ‘G.  I.  Cans,’  and  ‘Whimpering  Willies’  are  some  of  the  names  adopted  for  the 
German  long-range  greetings.” 
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But  there  were  other  attentions  paid  to  the  77th  men  on  the  Vesle.  There 
were  airplane  bombs,  machine  guns,  hand  grenades,  rifle  bullets,  flame-throwers 
and  gas  shells.  These  dangers  grew  more  treacherous  by  night,  and  were  made 
more  unpleasant  by  sultry  weather.  Here  was  continuous  action.  During  one 
relief,  when  the  306th  was  going  out  of  Mont  Notre  Dame,  Sing  Kee,  a  Chinese, 
operated  a  message  center  in  that  village  while  the  Germans  were  bombarding 
and  gassing  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shells  a  minute.  His  companions  were  wounded 
one  by  one,  and  although  gassed  himself,  Sing  Kee  refused  to  leave  his  post  and 
ran  the  message  center  alone  for  twenty-four  hours.  “It  was  only  one  more 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  the  cosmopolitan  composition  of  the  division  lay 
its  strength.  The  twenty-four  hours  of  courage  and  endurance  won  for  Sing  Kee 
a  Distinguished  Service  Cross.” 

A  patrol  of  one  officer  and  two  men  stumbled  over  a  perfectly  innocent¬ 
looking  shell  hole  on  the  night  of  August  15th  and  found  in  it  two  Germans  with 
automatic  rifles,  hand-grenades,  and  two  other  rifles  stacked  against  the  sides  of 
the  hole.  It  was  a  sniper’s  post.  In  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  one  German  was 
wounded  and  the  other  escaped.  And  much  of  the  warfare  here  was  a  tussle 
of  man  to  man. 

Under  the  raking  fire  of  enemy  machine  guns  and  subject  to  relentless 
sniping,  the  302d  Engineers  worked  nightly  on  the  bridges  crossing  the  Vesle 
to  make  them  passable  for  the  infantry.  While  the  infantry,  machine  guns,  and 
engineers  faced  such  conditions  closeby  the  river,  the  304th,  305th,  and  306th 
Field  Artillery  were  pounding  away  to  the  rear.  There  was  scarcely  an  inch  of 
ground  which  was  not  fired  upon  by  some  kind  of  German  gun.  The  main  high¬ 
way  leading  to  the  rear  was  under  constant  observation  by  eight  enemy  balloons. 
Enemy  sniper  batteries  lost  no  opportunity  to  fire  upon  ammunition  and  supply 
trains,  yet  both  infantry  and  artillery  were  supplied  even  during  daylight  hours. 
Beginning  August  30th,  our  artillery  placed  a  destructive  fire  on  Bazoches,  and 
did  not  cease  until  September  4th,  when  the  Germans  retreated.  At  this  time 
the  Germans  were  much  in  evidence  in  the  air.  The  United  States  had  not  set 
its  air  programme  into  full  operation,  and  the  French  and  British  were  hard  put 
to  it  to  lend  planes.  The  Germans  would  go  so  far  as  to  circle  over  the  American 
batteries  even  on  bright  days,  directing  the  fire  of  the  German  guns  with  great 
accuracy.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  “under  cover”  whistle  was  frequently 
heard,  and  when  guns  had  to  cease  firing  for  minutes  at  a  time  to  keep  their 
positions  unknown.  Chery-Chartreuve  was  bombed  frequently  with  small  bombs, 
as  were  Chateau  Ferme  and  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity;  and  to  the  west  of 
Chery  there  was  a  large  volcano-like  crater  over  sixty  feet  across  and  fifteen 
feet  deep,  made  by  the  largest  of  “G.  I.  Cans.”  The  entire  152d  Brigade,  tented 
in  Nesles  Wood,  the  night  of  August  1 5th,  preparatory  to  moving  into  position, 
was  subjected  to  aerial  bombardment  twice  that  night.'  There  were  men  in  the 
77th  who  would  rather  dodge  machine-gun  bullets  and  shells  mixed  up  in  pleasing 
proportions  than  listen  to  the  ominous,  galloping  hum  of  a  Boche  bomber  in  the 
air  on  a  bright  moonlight  night. 

“One  can  hear  him  coming  from  afar  until  that  ‘hum-hum-hum’  seems  as  though  it 
must  be  directly  over  one.  Then  comes  a  resounding  crash,  with!  no  previous  sound  or  warn¬ 
ing  whistle  at  all — then  another,  and  two  or  three  more,  all  in  a  string,  rocking  the  ground 
for  miles.  The  delicate,  silver-white  fingers  of  searchlights  grope  the  heavens  for  the  monster, 
while  machine  guns  and  anti-aircraft  pieces  shatter  the  air.  Tiny  balls  of  fire,  shrapnel 
bursting  thousands  of  yards  from  the  earth,  mock  the  moon  and  stars.” 

On  the  front  line  airmen  flew  low  over  the  infantry  positions,  firing  their 
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machine  guns  on  the  men  below.  Again,  planes  would  send  back  data  regarding 
the  activity  of  a  few  men  in  an  exposed  spot,  and  a  sniper  battery  would  imme¬ 
diately  start  firing  upon  them.  Even  one  man  would  draw  a  shrapnel  shell  from 
the  Boche.  But  for  every  shell  fired  at  the  77th,  the  division  was  assured  by 
its  commander  two  were  being  fired  in  return,  and  the  consolation  always  took 
form  in  the  words,  “Well,  he’s  getting  it  twice  as  badly  as  we  are.” 

On  the  night  of  August  27th  a  raid  against  Bazoches  was  carried  out.  With 
the  support  of  the  artillery,  the  infantry  outdid  itself  in  acts  of  individual  heroism, 
bravery  and  courage.  The  night  of  the  raid  was  warm  and  clear,  but  almost 
pitch  dark,  except  for  the  light  thrown  by  stars  in  a  sky  that  was  almost  indigo. 
The  artillery  began  laying  a  heavy  box  barrage  around  Bazoches  long  before 
daylight.  Behind  them  the  infantry  heard  the  reassuring  roar  of  the  “lights” 
and  “heavies,”  and  before  them  the  still  more  encouraging  “crash-crump”  of 
the  shells  bursting  in  Bazoches.  A  counter-barrage  was  laid  by  the  Germans 
and  the  din  grew  to  be  ear-splitting.  Rockets  and  lights  shot  up  from  both 
sides,  illuminating  the  landscape  for  miles  about.  The  infantry  went  forward 
shortly  before  dawn,  and  machine  guns,  Chauchat  rifles  and  grenades  added  to 
the  uproar.  One  of  the  riots  of  the  Hell-hole  of  the  Vesle  was  in  full  swing. 
In  this  action  many  men  of  the  77th  fell.  But  it  is  probable  that  many  more  of 
the  Germans  were  killed. 

As  the  platoons  of  infantry  advanced,  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  com¬ 
munication.  Detachments  had  no  way  in  which  to  keep  contact  except  by  runners. 
While  delivering  a  message  from  the  306th  Infantry  headquarters  to  an  advanced 
platoon,  Corporal  James  J.  McDonald  was  caught  in  a  barrage  of  high-explosive 
shells  and  machine-gun  fire  and  fell  wounded.  He  was  picked  up  by  a  party  of 
Germans  and  taken  to  an  advanced  dressing  station  where  his  wounds  were 
bound  by  a  German  surgeon.  While  recuperating,  McDonald  watched  his  chance, 
and  in  the  confusion  attendant  upon  the  bringing  in  of  German  wounded  he  slipped 
out  of  the  dugout  in  which  the  station  was  located.  By  ducking  into  shell  holes 
and  taking  cover  whenever  he  heard  a  movement,  he  recrossed  to  the  77th’s 
lines,  bearing  information  he  had  heard  in  the  dugout  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  surprise  and  capture  two  of  the  American  platoons.  The  platoons  were  rein¬ 
forced.  Early  the  same  morning  Company  G,  306th  Infantry,  was  forced  to  lie 
flat  for  some  time  when  the  Germans  threw  up  flares,  by  the  light  of  which 
they  throw  hand  grenades.  The  flares  burned  out.  A  hundred  yards  further 
on,  a  stream  of  machine-gun  bullets  met  the  men,  and  they  crawled  until  they 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Four  Germans  leaped  from  the  cover  of 
a  machine-gun  nest,  threw  up  their  hands  and  shouted  “Kamerad”  Sergeant 
Frederick  Stouke,  then  a  private,  and  another  ran  forward  to  take  them  prisoners. 
Two  ran  off.  Stouke  killed  one,  but  the  other  escaped.  Then  for  ten  minutes  they 
held  the  other  two  at  the  point  of  the  pistol,  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  and 
started  to  crawl  back  to  company  headquarters.  So  intense  was  the  fire  that 
Stouke  sought  shelter  behind  a  wooden  barrack  with  his  two  prisoners.  Most  of 
his  equipment  had  been  shot  from  him  and  his  companion  had  been  lost  to  sight. 
The  Germans  fired  at  that  barrack  all  day  long,  and  it  was  not  until  eight  o’clock 
that  night  that  Stouke  found  a  chance  to  move.  Meanwhile,  the  Germans,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  set  fire  to  the  barrack,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  made  his 
escape  in  the  excitement.  Stouke  overpowered  the  other,  threw  him  across  his 
shoulders,  and  began  his  weary  way  to  headquarters  again.  Bullets  sang  all 
about  him.  His  prisoner  was  shot  in  the  face,  but  Stouke  finally  reached  the 
railroad  track  and  stumbled  into  headquarters  with  his  prisoner.  Water  was 
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often  the  main  need  in  fighting  during  these  hot  August  days.  “Bring  as  few 
men  as  possible,  with  water,”  was  one  message  sent  back  by  a  detachment  of 
the  308th  Infantry.  The  raid  on  Bazoches  was  supplemented  by  firing  from 
Stokes  mortars,  and  by  a  thermit  attack  launched  by  the  30th  Engineers.  The 
mortars  filled  Bazoches  with  smoke,  screening  operations  from  the  enemy,  while 
thermit  projectors  threw  thermit  and  burning  oil  on  the  road  north  of  Bazoches 
and  on  Haute  Maisons,  above  the  village.  The  white-hot  thermit,  as  it  was 
thrown  in  all  directions,  made  a  great  pyrotechnic  display.  In  the  companion 
action  about  Fismes  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  307th  Infantry  found  himself 
and  his  company  suddenly  subjected  to  very  heavy  artillery  fire.  His  four  superior 
officers  had  become  casualties  and  the  company  was  severely  depleted.  The 
lieutenant  rallied  his  shattered  forces  and  led  an  attack  to  cover  the  flank  of 
his  battalion  so  that  he  was  able  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  his  position.  Of 
a  similar  nature  is  the  story  of  Corporal  Joseph  A.  McAllister,  who  on  the  night 
of  August  27th  led  his  squad  against  an  enemy  machine-gun  nest  at  Chateau 
du  Diable,  near  Fismes.  After  all  his  men  had  been  wounded  and  he  himself 
was  suffering  from  wounds  he  withdrew,  collected  a  new  squad  of  men  and 
advanced  again  on  the  machine-gun  nest.  He  was  driven  off  three  times,  but 
finally  with  his  little  band  crawled  up  on  the  gun,  drove  off  part  of  its  crew 
and  killed  the  rest.  This  won  him  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

Liaison  of  every  kind  was  employed  at  the  Vesle.  In  the  artillery  the 
runners  were  mounted,  in  the  infantry  they  were  afoot.  “Poor  little  devils !” 
the  British  dubbed  these  fellows,  who  wormed  and  squirmed  their  way  around 
in  the  trenches,  over  shell-torn  fields  and  through  tangled  woods.  One  runner 
with  the  infantry  was  accustomed  to  taking  a  short  cut  from,  regimental 
quarters  to  the  front  line.  One  day  he  had  occasion  to  guide  a  lieutenant 
through  the  path.  The  lieutenant  later  looked  up  the  route  on  the  map  and 
found  that  his  runner  had  been  crossing  No  Man’s  Land  for  half  a  mile 
nightly !  Telephone  men  at  the  front  used  to  say  that  the  lowest  buck  private 
in  a  trench  could  get  a  direct  line  to  General  Pershing  at  G.  H.  Q.  Men  went 
out  night  and  day  to  connect  lines  broken  by  shell  fire.  A  lineman  from  the 
302d  Field  Signal  Battalion  once  found  his  line  sagging  into  the  river  with  no 
bush  or  twig  near  to  tie  it  up.  The  dead  body  of  a  German  was  the  only 
object  that  broke  the  contour  of  the  land.  The  lineman  tied  the  wire  to  the 
German  to  keep  it  from  the  river.  An  idea  of  telephone  work  at  the  front  may 
be  had  by  experiences  of  the  men  in  the  Field  Signal  Battalion.  Twenty  of 
them  left  with  the  307th  Infantry,  marched  to  a  little  valley  east  of  Chery- 
Chartreuve,  where,  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  side  of  a  cliff  they  established  307th 
Regimental  Headquarters,  known  as  “College  Point.”  All  the  headquarters 
had  code  names. 

The  experiences  on  the  front  along  the  Vesle  developed  individual  deeds 
of  heroism  and  sacrifice  and  gave  the  77th  practical  experience  in  war.  After 
almost  four  weeks  on  this  stationary  front  the  division  advanced.  Major- 
General  Robert  Alexander  took  command  at  this  stage.  The  advance  was 
hard  going,  but  it  was  satisfying  work.  “Every  man  knew  that  the  Boche  had 
been  hammered  out  of  the  Vesle,”  says  the  Division’s  History,  “knew  that  he 
was  now  being  rewarded  for  the  weeks  of  waiting,  and  rejoiced  because  he 
was  now  tramping  over  the  very  ground  from  which  the  enemy  had  spit  its 
iron  hail  at  him  a  few  hours  before.  Every  man  took  unto  himself  part  of  the 
glory,  and  whispered  to  himself  T  have  chased  the  Hun  out  of  here!’  And 
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so  were  born  the  pride  and  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Division.”  Early  in 
September  American  Observation  Posts  reported  fires  and  explosions  in 
the  enemy  area,  and  vehicles  and  troops  bound  north.  September  3d,  Paars, 
Perles,  Vauxcere  and  Blanzy  showed  columns  of  smoke.  The  Boche  was 
laying  waste  to  all  as  he  slowly  retired.  The  infantry,  following  him  across 
the  Vesle,  had  a  vigorous  brush  with  him  on  the  heights  above  Haute- 
Maisons,  where  he  had  left  a  rear  guard  of  machine  guns,  and  lost  him  on  the 
table-land  that  stretched  between  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne,  so  fast  did  he  re¬ 
treat.  French  cavalry  dashed  ahead  as  far  as  Vauxcere,  where  they  were 
halted  by  heavy  fire.  The  77th  moved  more  rapidly  than  the  right  and  left 
flanks,  actually  pulling  the  flanks  along  with  it.  Further  north  the  pressure 
of  General  Mangin’s  army  was  urging  the  Germans  to  withdraw  from  the 
inevitable  pocket  which  the  77th  was  fairly  turning  inside  out.  Safe  across 
the  Aisne  and  with  outposts  on  the  narrow  strip  between  the  Aisne  canal 
and  the  river,  the  enemy  made  another  stand  in  front  of  the  fortifications 
running  along  the  many-times  fought-over  Chemin  des  Dames.  A  harassing 
artillery  fire  followed  the  German  in  his  retreat.  North  of  the  Aisne,  where  he 
entrenched  himself,  he  found  the  shelter  of  his  former  works,  which  had  been 
improved  for  the  purpose  by  his  engineers.  The  77th  moved  toward  the 
Aisne  on  the  morning  of  September  4th.  For  the  first  time  the  troops  saw 
what  the  constant  fire  into  Bazoches  and  Fismes  had  accomplished.  Bazoches 
was  a  ruin  and  Fismes  was  but  little  better.  The  men  had  been  cautioned  to 
be  careful  of  traps  and  wires.  At  Bazoches  part  of  the  old  Chateau  Tower  was 
standing.  Two  Frenchmen  and  an  American  were  climbing  through  the  mess 
of  mortar  and  rock  when  a  loud  explosion  occurred,  throwing  debris  high  into 
the  air.  The  Frenchmen  were  instantly  killed,  but  the  American  escaped 
injury.  Near  the  scene  of  the  explosion  lay  some  minnewerfer  shells  with  the 
fuses  in  them  intertwined  with  a  tangle  of  wires.  At  Fismes,  in  a  cave, 
an  officer  found  a  105-caliber  shell  under  a  table  covered  with  flowers,  with 
a  wire  running  to  a  sofa.  Engineers  carefully  took  this  trap  apart,  for  the 
shell  had  in  it  a  fuse  upon  which  a  weight  was  ready  to  drop.  On  the  road 
between  Blanzy  and  Fismes  a  mine  exploded  several  days  after  the  infantry 
had  passed  over  it.  “Fismes  brought  back  strong  reminiscences  of  shattered 
Chateau  Thierry.  In  peace  times  it  was  a  beautiful  town.  Magnificent  trees 
had  once  lined  its  streets.  Of  these  many  were  blown  to  shreds,  while  others 
lay  across  the  path,  cut  to  make  an  impediment  to  the  American  advance.” 
German  dead  lay  about  the  streets,  evidence  of  fighting  through  the  town 
when  the  Boche  held  one  end  of  it  and  the  Americans  the  other. 

Division  headquarters  found  it  must  move  from  the  Chateau  Bruyere. 
Yet  the  further  forward  one  went  the  greater  became  the  ruin  and  desolation. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  place  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  general  staff 
and  lesser  officers  of  the  division,  as  well  as  the  essential  typewriter  battalion. 
Finally  a  place  was  selected,  perhaps  the  strangest  post  of  command  which 
division  headquarters  had  yet  occupied.  On  the  road  between  Chery-Char- 
treuve  and  Saint  Thibaut  was  a  place  called  the  Ferme  des  Filles,  perhaps 
because  there  was  once  a  farm  there.  The  only  evidence  of  this  was  a  shed 
with  no  side  walls,  and  only  a  roof  supported  by  four  uprights. 

“From  the  road  alongside  which  this  shed  stood,  a  narrow  trail  led  up  the  steep  side 
of  the  hill  and  ended  in  what  will  forever  be  famous  in  the  history  of  the  division  as  ‘The 
Cave.’  The  front  part,  to  which  there  were  several  entrances,  was  almost  high  enough  for 
one  to  stand  erect.  From  this  entrance  chamber  narrow  corridors  cut  from  the  soft  rock  led 
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back  into  the  hill,  branching  and  turning  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  knew  how  far  the  cave  really  extended,  or  how  large  it  was.  This  portion  of  the  cave 
was  lower  than  the  forward  part,  and  those  who,  for  several  weeks,  lived  and  slept  there 
acquired  attitudes  almost  simian.” 

When  division  headquarters  were  here  installed,  the  cave  was  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  menagerie  and  a  madhouse.  All  of  the  subordinate  as  well  as  the 
chief  units  of  the  headquarters  organization  were  there.  “If  it  was  necessary 
to  call  anybody  during  the  course  of  the  night  the  orderlies  started  at  the  front 
end  of  the  cave  and  waked  everybody  all  the  way  back  until  they  got  to  the  right 
man.”  During  business  hours,  and  they  were  continuous,  the  air  was  vocal  with 
strange  cries  of  “Qui  est  a  I’appctreil?”  “Stenographer!”  “Message  Center!” 
and  “Give  me  20,000  Chemin  des  Dames !”  punctuated  by  the  sounds  of  77’ s 
exploding  in  the  woods  and  valleys  below  and  the  raucous  responses  of  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  who  wrere  being  interrogated.  “The  new  life  proved  a  strain, 
and  it  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  iron  nerve  and  dauntless  courage  of  the 
division  staff  that  after  two  weeks  they  emerged  from  this  bedlam  not  as 
gibbering  idiots,  but  still  able  to  function  intelligently  and  successfully.” 

The  enemy  now  became  still  more  active  in  the  air  and  sent  his  planes  over 
in  groups  of  from  four  to  a  dozen.  Thirteen  of  his  balloons  were  counted  one 
day  close  together  on  the  division  sector.  But  from  the  plateau  itself 
American  observers  were  able  to  spy  far  back  into  enemy  territory.  It  was 
only  beyond  the  range  of  the  artillery  brigade’s  155’s  that  the  Boche  was  at 
all  daring.  There  were  “marks”  to  be  shot  at,  but  the  long-range  rifles  of  the 
corps  artillery  had  been  withdrawn  for  another  sector,  and  the  division’s 
artillerymen  could  only  sit  and  fume  because  their  gun  was  short  and  stubby 
and  would  shoot  but  a  scant  seven  miles !  As  a  rule,  not  a  German  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  rear  areas  by  day. 

By  September  5th  the  division’s  line  extended  through  the  Bois  de  la 
Vicom’te,  Bois  Genettes,  Pierre  la  Roche,  La  Butte  de  Bourmont,  Revillon 
and  around  the  village  of  Glennes,  the  latter  being  on  the  front  of  the  division 
on  the  right  flank,  wdiich  had  not  closed  up.  The  enemy  was  then  entrenched 
strongly  between  the  canal  and  the  Aisne  and  in  the  old  French  wrorks  behind 
La  Petite  Montagne.  By  September  10th  it  was  planned  to  take  Glennes,  and 
as  this  was  not  a  77th  Division  objective,  the  division  offered  to  “go  halves” 
with  the  division  on  its  right ;  but  as  this  division  did  not  think  it  could  spare 
the  men,  the  77th  decided  to  bear  the  burden  alone.  Though  exuberant,  the 
men  were  by  this  time  fatigued  by  the  rapidity  of  the  advance,  although  hot 
meals  had  been  brought  up  constantly.  General  Alexander  had  insisted  that 
the  men  must  have  hot  meals  to  work  efficiently,  and  as  a  result  ration  parties 
could  be  seen  day  and  night  making  their  way  through  the  old  French  trench 
system.  Through  the  heaviest  of  shell  fire  these  carrying  parties  forwarded 
hot  food  as  though  there  were  important  messages  in  the  pots  instead  of 
“chow.”  While  in  a  cave  at  La  Petitie  Logette,  where  the  Germans  had 
placed  a  leaking  gas  shell,  General  Evan  M.  Johnson  was  gassed  and  evacuated 
to  the  rear.  In  this  emergency  Major-General  Alexander  sent  for  General 
Whittenmeyer,  commanding  the  153d  Brigade.  Late  that  night,  through  a 
driving  rain,  and  in  a  piercing  wind  that  swept  across  the  plateau,  General 
Whittenmeyer  rode  from  his  post  at  Vauxcere  to  The  Cave.  He  appeared 
before  the  Major-General  with  rain  dripping  from  his  silver-gray  hair,  saluted, 
and  waited  in  silence  for  his  senior  to  speak.  “I  want  these  troops  organized 
and  ready  to  attack  in  the  morning,”  said  the  division  commander,  after 
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explaining  the  situation.  General  Whittenmeyer,  tall  and  broad-shouldered, 
heedless  of  the  water  that  trickled  from  his  cap  to  his  slicker,  and  down  his 
boots  to  the  ground,  saluted  again  with  a  “Very  well,  sir.”  The  next  morning 
the  brigadier  telephoned  that  he  was  ready  to  attack,  as  ordered.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  with  all  preparations  made,  came  the  order  for  relief.  The 
Italians  were  coming  to  take  over  the  sector.  General  Garibaldi,  a  grandson  of  the 
Italian  Liberator,  was  in  command  of  the  relieving  division,  every  member  of 
which  wore  a  red  silk  handkerchief  in  the  upper  right  hand  pocket  of  his 
uniform,  the  gift  of  an  American  woman.  The  relief  was  welcome  for  the 
division,  after  over  a  month  of  continuous  fighting.  The  77th  had  entered  the 
sector  a  recruit  division.  It  left  a  veteran  one,  prepared  for  any  task  that  was 
to  be  assigned  to  it. 

“One  name  above  all  others  has  the  77th  Division  won  from  the  map  of  France,”  says 
the  Division  History,  “and  written  into  American  history — The  Argonne.  If  ever  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  our  country  should  wane,  and  the  national  pulse  beat  slow,  let  a  veteran  of  the 
Argonne  rise  and  tell  the  story  of  courage,  self-sacrifice  and  endurance  that  carried  the 
Liberty  Division  through  this  wilderness  of  France — to  Victory.  In  the  annals  of  the  nation 
the  ‘Spirit  of  Argonne'  must  be  placed  alongside  the  ‘Spirit  of  76.’” 

The  Argonne  Forest,  black,  gloomy,  forbidding,  the  largest  expanse 
of  woodland  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Rhine,  stretches  a  distance  of 
thirty-nine  kilometers  from  Passevant  and  Beaulieu  in  the  south,  with  St. 
Menehold  as  its  southern  confines,  to  Grand  Pre  and  the  valley  of  the  River 
Aire  on  the  north.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  forest  of  Varennes,  Mont- 
blainville,  Cornay  and  St.  Juvin.  On  its  western  boundary  are  the  towns  of 
Binarville,  Lancon  and  Grand  Ham.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  four 
years,  this  had  been  a  region  of  mystery,  under  domination  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  early  overrun  it  and  adapted  its  natural  features  into  a  vast,  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress.  It  was  known  to  be  an  area  of  densely  wooded  hills  and 
ravines,  swamps,  brooks  and  marshland,  with  tangled  underbrush,  trailing 
vines  and  briars  everywhere.  The  fewT  approaching  roads  were  commanded 
for  miles  by  heights,  and  in  all  the  far-flung  battle  line  of  the  western  front 
there  seemed  no  place  in  German  hands  more  inaccessible  to  attack.  Their 
long  possession  had  given  the  enemy  perfect  knowledge  of  the  region.  Behind 
trees  was  their  artillery  in  position  to  sweep  all  avenues  of  approach  to  every 
ravine  and  summit.  Their  machine  guns  were  placed  not  only  to  command 
all  roads,  paths  and  trails,  but  also  to  furnish  a  series  of  interlocking  bands 
of  fire  between  trees  and  along  systems  of  wire  they  had  constructed,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  a  hostile  advance  humanly  impossible.  They  had  look-out  sta¬ 
tions  built  in  scores  of  favorable  tree  tops,  and  other  high  look-out  towers 
constructed  to  direct  the  fire  of  artillery  and  machine  guns,  and,  threading  in 
and  out,  an  intricate  and  complete  railway  line  supplemented  by  a  telephone 
system,  furnished  perfect  means  of  supply  and  communication  between  all 
units  in  this  intensively  defended  sector.  No  wonder  the  enemy,  knowing  all 
this,  laughed  at  the  idea  that  the  Argonne  could  be  captured  by  direct  attack. 
It  was  the  one  sector  of  the  Hindenburg  line  the  Germans  were  sure  of.  And 
the  French  shook  their  heads  and  said  “Ce  n’est  pas  possible.” 

The  capture  of  this  forest,  however,  was  imperative,  for  it  was  the  hinge 
of  the  great  swinging  movement  that  was  to  drive  the  Germans  across  the 
Meuse.  It  was  the  key  to  Grand  Pre,  Sedan,  and  the  great  German  communi¬ 
cation  centers  along  the  Sedan-Mezzieres  railway.  The  French  said,  “It  can’t 
be  done.”  The  Americans  said,  “It  can  be  done.”  The  77th  Division  said, 
“We’ll  do  it.”  And  they  did.  The  deciding  battle  of  the  great  war  is  known 
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as  the  Argonne-Meuse  operation,  or  popularly  as  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne. 
To  the  77th  Division  was  assigned  the  task  of  direct  attack  through  the  forest. 
After  the  first  day  this  division  operated  alone  within  the  confines  of  this 
forest  and  fought  its  way  through  its  entire  length.  When  the  division 
emerged  eighteen  days  later  it  completed  its  record  by  crossing  the  Aire  and 
capturing  St.  Juvin  and  Grand  Pre,  two  positions  controlling  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Argonne,  and  that  sector  of  the  Aire  Valley. 

For  several  days  and  nights  before  September  26th  infinite  preparation 
was  made  for  the  movement.  All  the  divisional  artillery  from  the  152d  Artil¬ 
lery  Brigade  was  there — the  304th  and  305th  Field  Artillery,  with  their  75’s; 
the  306th  with  their  155’s  and  the  302d  Trench  Mortar  Battery,  later  armed 
with  the  captured  German  105  Howitzers,  and  behind  them  for  distant  work 
were  3-inch  Howitzers  from  corps  and  6-inch  rifles  from  the  French  Army. 
Nearly  two  hundred  guns  were  gathered  together  into  this  mighty  orchestra 
merely  to  cover  the  relatively  narrow  front  assigned  to  the  77th  Division. 
Much  of  this  work  of  preparation  was  done  at  night,  and  by  day  camouflage 
and  the  screen  afforded  by  trees  were  utilized  to  insure  concealment  of  move¬ 
ment  from  the  enemy.  The  American  airplanes  now  had  supremacy,  and  their 
patrolling  was  so  constant  and  vigilant  that  Boche  scouts  did  not  dare  to  ven¬ 
ture  beyond  their  own  lines.  Every  precaution  was  taken  by  artillery  com¬ 
manders  to  preserve  secrecy.  No  observation  posts  were  occupied  except 
by  observers  in  French  uniforms,  as  the  French  had  been  quietly  holding 
the  sector  for  four  years.  A  complete  artillery  telephone  system  was  in¬ 
stalled,  but  no  English  was  spoken  over  the  telephone,  and  the  guns  were 
laid  by  astronomical  observation.  A  week  before  the  attack  the  enemy  re¬ 
vealed  nervousness.  He  knew  that  something  was  impending.  His  patrol  for 
three  nights  successively  attacked  the  French  outposts  but  were  driven  off. 
He  had  a  premonition,  but  he  never  dreamed  of  the  extent  of  the  attack  that 
was  to  be  made  upon  him,  as  later  information  proved. 

Rapid  mobility  of  the  artillery  could  be  insured  only  by  keeping  the  guns  in 
close  proximity  to  the  few  good  roads  traversing  the  forest.  Each  battery  had  to 
fell  forty  or  fifty  trees  to  obtain  the  necessary  field  of  fire.  This  was  done  by 
sawing  and  wedging  the  trees,  which  were  not  thrown  over  until  shortly  before 
the  hour  set  for  the  opening  of  artillery  preparation.  Sixteen  avenues  in  the 
enemy  wire  were  assigned  to  the  artillery  to  be  cut  for  passage  of  the  assaulting 
troops.  It  was  designed  to  provide  an  open  way  for  the  men  of  the  77th  to  the 
heights  commanding  the  large  ravines  of  enemy  territory  and  to  permit  the  153d 
Brigade  to  sweep  around  to  the  left  and  take  the  high  ground.  On  the  night  of 
September  25th  the  infantry  of  the  77th  quietly  moved  from  the  front  line. 
About  midnight  the  French  outposts  were  relieved  and  the  division  was  ready 
for  the  attack.  The  history  of  the  operation  says  that  owing  to  the  extent  of 
front  covered,  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  division  was  employed  simultaneously, 
and  a  disposition  in  depth,  which  was  desirable  from  every  point  of  view,  could 
not  be  made  at  the  time  of  attack.  The  28th  American  Division  was  on  the 
77th’s  right,  and  the  1st  French  Division  on  its  left.  A  Franco- American  force 
intended  to  act  as  a  liaison  group  on  the  division’s  left  flank  was  also  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  French  on  the  left.  This  liaison 
force  did  not  so  advance,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
left  flank  of  the  division  was  exposed  during  the  whole  period  of  operations 
of  the  three  weeks  in  the  Argonne. 

As  to  what  lay  beyond  the  enemy’s  wire  there  was  no  information  other  than 
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the  words  of  the  commanding  general  on  the  day  before  the  attack:  “I  don’t 
believe  we  will  find  very  much  opposition  in  the  first  or  second  line.  Such  oppo¬ 
sition  as  we  find  will  be  confined  to  machine-gun  nests.”  And  he  supplemented 
this  with  technical  instruction  as  to  action.  At  5  :30  on  the  morning  of  September 
26th  it  was  “Over  the  top”  for  the  infantry.  At  2  :30  A.  M.  “the  music  started.” 
“Hell  broke  loose  in  scores  of  thundering  voices.  Suddenly  the  air  was  split 
with  deafening  explosions  and  the  clamor  and  shriek  of  bursting  shells,  and  soon 
way  back  in  Florent  and  La  Claon  the  houses  were  rocking  with  the  concussion. 
On  left  and  right,  the  artillery  and  the  attacking  French  and  the  other  divisions 
of  the  1st  American  Army  joined  in  the  chorus.  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  Niagara  Falls  rolled  into  one  and  multiplied  by  ten, 
blazed,  crashed  and  roared  through  the  Argonne  that  night.  Never  had  ancient 
quiet  been  shattered  by  a  din  so  terrific.  It  was  America’s  banner  barrage  of 
the  whole  war.”  The  bombardment  of  the  enemy  wire  continued  with  amazing 
accuracy  for  three  hours,  literally  blasting  the  Germans  from  their  concrete 
trenches  and  leveling  lanes  in  the  wire  which  for  four  years  had  guarded  this 
front.  The  77th  went  over  the  top  and  hurled  itself  against  the  remnants  of  the 
2d  Landwehr  Division  of  the  German  Army,  which  had  been  guarding  this  part 
of  the  Hindenburg  line.  Thus  began  the  “Wilderness  Campaign”  of  the  great  war. 

“Through  a  tangled  jungle  of  trees,  clinging  vines  and  thickly  brailed  brush,  through 
swamps  and  muddy  morasses  flooded  by  constant  rains,  over  steeps  and  across  wild  valleys, 
through  the  mud  and  the  wet  and  the  cold,  the  unfaltering  soldiers  of  the  77th  Division 
were  obliged  to  push  day  after  day,  against  invisible  machine  guns,  against  trenches  concealed 
by  foliage  and  underbrush,  against  positions  whose  forward  areas  were  perfectly  protected 
by  numerous  lines  of  barbed  wire  and  chicken  wire  interlaced  among  the  trees,  against  an 
enemy  who  could  not  be  seen  to  be  fired  upon  and  who  could  only  be  nosed  out  and  routed 
out  by  attacking  parties  that  crawled  along  the  ground  and  scouted  from  tree  to  tree  until 
they  could  engage  him  in  hand-to-hand  combat.” 

At  the  hour  of  attack,  side  by  side,  all  four  regiments  of  the  division  took 
the  jump-off  with  elements  similarly  disposed,  one  battalion  in  the  front  line, 
one  in  support,  and  one  in  either  divisional  or  brigade  reserve.  Practically  no 
opposition  was  encountered  in  going  through  the  enemy  front  line  trenches,  as 
the  big  guns  had  done  well.  Little  remained  of  the  outer  defenses  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  Hindenburg  line  but  a  mighty  jumble  of  shattered  timber, 
smashed  concrete  and  twisted  wire.  The  torn  condition  of  the  ground,  however, 
the  debris  and  ravines  encountered  made  progress  difficult.  And  way  had  to  be 
made  through  a  dense  fog,  which  did  not  lift  during  the  morning.  On  the  right, 
the  154th  Brigade  soon  ran  into  thickly  forested  terrain,  without  roads,  paths 
or  trails.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  lanes  cut  in  the  enemy  wire  were 
found,  and  steady  progress  was  made  by  the  infantry  following  behind  the  rolling 
artillery  barrage,  so  that  an  advance  of  over  two  kilometers  was  made  on  the 
first  day. 

The  events  of  the  next  day  were  very  different.  The  division  resumed  the 
attack  at  5  :30  in  the  morning,  preceded  by  artillery  preparation.  And  soon  the 
Hun  began  to  snarl  and  show  his  teeth.  The  German  plan  of  defense  was 
unfolding.  It  was  to  be  machine  guns  to  stop  the  advance,  echeloned  in  depth 
and  supporting  one  another  by  cross  fire  operating  from  perfect  concealment  and 
from  every  angle  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  Americans,  and  then  artillery 
and  trench  mortar  shells  to  shatter  the  halted  forces.  This  meant  hand-to-hand 
fighting  for  the  advancing  soldiers.  Into  it  they  plunged  all  along  the  line, 
through  tangled  underbrush  and  wire,  against  an  enemy  they  could  not  see,  but 
who  was  reaching  them  through  the  mechanical  process  of  shooting  along  lines 
of  fire  carefully  laid  out  beforehand. 
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The  character  of  this  warfare  is  shown  by  this  from  the  History  of  the 
Division : 

“Two  companies  of  the  306th  Infantry,  K  and  B,  were  the  first  to  stir  up  the  Huns 
on  the  right  sector  of  our  line.  Starting  their  advance  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  at  5 :30 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  these  two  companies  soon  found  themselves  scrambling  down 
in  single  file  into  a  deep  ravine  containing  nearly  a  hundred  dugouts.  Signs  of  recent  enemy 
occupation  and  hasty  flight  were  visible,  but  everything  was  quiet,  and  our  doughboys 
pushed  ahead,  cheering  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  Boche  had  pulled  out  for  at  least 
two  or  three  kilos  to  the  north.  Everything  was  going  smoothly.  High  spirits  prevailed, 
for  one  and  all  had  absorbed  a  full  meal  and  enjoyed  a  good  sleep  the  night  before.  Through 
the  village  of  dugouts  and  up  the  opposite  slope  went  the  confident  line  of  infantry.  The 
first  platoon  to  reach  the  top  had  three  scouts  forward  who  sent  back  word  that  there  was 
plenty  of  barbed  wire  ahead  and  no  openings.  The  rest  of  the  companies  were  halted  and 
an  inspection  of  the  wire  started.  Suddenly  a  red  rocket  shot  up  in  front  and  a  bugle  call 
rang  out.  It  was  the  signal  of  the  waiting  Boche.  The  next  moment  everything  happened 
at  once.  Our  entire  force  suddenly  found  itself  under  intense  machine-gun  fire,  concentrated 
on  its  front  and  right  flank.  Trench  mortar  shells  and  grenades  whizzed  in  from  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Every  man  found  it  necessary  to  hug  the  ground  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  the 
machine-gun  fire  from  the  front  ceased  abruptly.  The  flanking  fire  continuing,  our  men 
decided  to  rush  forward.  A  few  minutes  later  the  reason  for  the  cessation  of  firing  from 
the  front  was  discovered.  A  sergeant  and  six  men  from  Company  B  had  found  a  gap  in 
the  wire,  crawled  through  and  captured  two  enemy  machine  guns  and  two  prisoners.  These 
men  yelled  back  to  the  main  body  to  cut  the  wire  with  all  speed  and  come  through,  because 
the  prisoners  had  reported  a  large  force  of  Boche  infantry  holding  that  position.  Wire 
clippers  immediately  got  into  action  and  within  three  minutes  a  wide  path  was  cut  through 
the  wire,  enabling  the  entire  two  companies  to  file  through  and  occupy  the  trenches  which 
the  Boche  had  vacated  only  a  few  minutes  before.  This  advance  and  occupation  was  made 
under  constant  flanking  fire  from  machine  guns,  and  casualties  were  suffered,  but  they  were 
surprisingly  few  in  view  of  the  furious  enemy  fusilade.” 

But  ambush  followed  ambush,  and  progress  was  made  slowly  and  at  cost. 
Hand  grenades  “apparently  coming  from  nowhere,”  smoke  screens  that  con¬ 
cealed  enemy  purposes,  and  other  devices  were  employed  by  the  Germans. 
Hand-to-hand  combats  were  frequent.  Even  German  officers  threw  hand 
grenades  when  they  thought  the  effect  would  be  desirable.  On  the  assault  the 
Germans  were  beaten  back  finally  into  cover  of  the  bushes,  but  they  had  succeeded 
in  severely  damaging  the  left  flank  and  destroying  the  machine  guns  posted  there 
for  flank  protection.  After  ten  minutes  of  quiet  the  Germans  adopted  new 
tactics.  About  thirty  or  forty  of  them  came  toward  the  American  line  yelling 
“Kamerad !”  with  hands  in  air,  and  the  doughboys,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it, 
“Fell  for  it,”  and  ceased  firing,  believing  that  a  large  number  of  prisoners  would 
be  taken.  The  unexpected  happened.  When  the  enemy  arrived  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  American  trench  they  attacked  with  a  shower  of  hand  grenades 
which  inflicted  a  number  of  casualties.  But  the  Huns  had  to  pay  for  it.  As  they 
turned  to  run  back  every  rifle  in  American  hands  opened  upon  them.  From  that 
time  the  advantage  remained  with  the  Americans.  Whenever  the  Germans  con¬ 
solidated  for  a  fresh  attack  they  were  greeted  with  phosphorus  grenades,  and 
this  destroyed  their  nerve.  During  this  operation  much  was  learned  by  the 
Americans  of  German  duplicity  and  the  kind  of  fighting  that  would  be  necessary 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  Argonne.  And  the  Boche  had  learned  a  lesson. 
He  now  knew  the  kind  of  fighting  timber  that  opposed  him.  The  other  units 
of  the  77th  were  going  through  the  same  experiences  at  the  right  and  left. 
After  four  assaults  by  the  305th,  Abri  St.  Louis  remained  in  the  Americans’ 
hands.  Against  sweeping  machine-gun  fire  the  306th  made  three  attacks  on  Four 
de  Zube  and  wrested  it  from  the  enemy.  The  night  of  the  27th  saw  the  77th 
advance,  except  in  the  center,  an  average  of  a  kilo  and  a  half  over  the  day 
before,  and  the  huge  engineer  and  railroad  dump  at  Barricade  Pavilion  in 
American  possession.  The  next  morning  it  was  evident  the  enemy  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  first  line  of  resistance.  Several  of  his  strong  positions  were  in  Amer- 
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/can  hands.  But  hotter  fighting  followed.  The  307th’s  advancing  lines  were 
greeted  by  machine-gun  fire  whose  source  it  was  impossible  to  locate,  and  then 
came  artillery.  It  became  necessary  to  “dig  in”  and  establish  temporarily  the 
front  on  a  general  line  three  hundred  meters  south  of  Depot  de  Machines. 
The  153d  Brigade  was  having  “easy  sailing”  on  the  right.  But  this  meant  a 
progress  gained  only  by  crashing  through  bushes,  tearing  through  barbed  wire 
entanglements  and  smashing  down  lines  of  chicken  wire — a  progress  constantly 
harassed  by  Boche  snipers  with  light  automatics,  some  of  them  firing  from  tree 
tops,  who  had  to  be  crept  upon  and  shot,  bayoneted  or  disposed  of  in  some  way. 
“It  signified  an  advance  tortuous,  stifling,  struggling,  whose  single  joy  consisted 
in  encountering  no  organized  system  of  machine-gun  positions  of  the  kind  the 
Boche  had  constructed  on  the  crests  of  the  Abis.  Such  was  ‘easy  sailing’  in  the 
Argonne.”  At  intervals  the  wind  would  die  out  entirely.  The  line  would  come 
to  a  halt  to  get  its  bearings,  re-establish  liaison  and  shoot  ahead.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  lull  as  the  men  lay  on  the  ground,  and  absolute  quiet  reigned.  A 
snapping  of  twigs  in  the  bushes,  the  noise  of  a  stealthy  approach,  brushing  aside 
branches,  would  fall  on  the  ear.  Not  a  sound  from  our  line.  Suddenly  the  air 
would  be  torn  to  shreds  by  the  racket  of  a  hundred  rifles  and  Chauchats  going 
off  at  once.  A  dozen  men  would  shout  “I  got  him !”  and  some  one  would  run  out 
and  drag  in  the  limp  form  of  a  Boche  machine  gunner  caught  in  the  attempt  to 
steal  forward  under  cover  and  get  our  men  by  surprise.  Often  there  were  at 
least  fifty  bullet  holes  in  the  body.  Everybody’s  eye  had  been  on  him.  The  East- 
siders,  the  West-siders  of  New  York,  the  soldiers  from  Third  Avenue  and  from 
Central  Park  West  were  becoming  adept  woodsmen  and  learning  the  craft  of  the 
forest  hunter. 

Along  the  slopes  and  heights  of  Abri  du  Crochet  and  Champ  Mahaut  to 
the  southeast,  a  German  paradise  was  uncovered.  Here  was  located  one  of  the 
famous  rest  areas  of  the  German  armies,  where  battle-worn  and  weary  Boches 
were  taken  to  fatten  up  and  recover  morale  amidst  amazing  comforts  and 
luxuries. 

“On  the  reverse  slopes  of  these  hills  huge,  deep  dugouts  had  been  constructed,  each 
capable  of  housing  fifty  men  or  more  in  perfect  safety  from  hostile  shelling.  On  the  heights 
above  these  dugouts  more  pretentious  abodes  had  been  constructed  for  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  These  were  built  of  concrete,  with  logs  and  concrete  roofing,  twenty 
feet  in  depth,  and  were  ornamented  to  resemble  Swiss  chalets  and  Black  Forest  hunting  lodges 
with  peaked  roofs  and  exterior  fresco  work  of  burnt  oak.  Within  were  oak-wainscoted 
chambers  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  running  water  supplied  from  the  power  house  in  the 
valley  below.  Benches  and  tables  in  rustic  solid  oak  were  supplemented  by  plush  arm¬ 
chairs  and  hair  mattresses  to  cater  to  the  comfort  of  weary  warriors ;  and  outside  the  doors, 
rose  gardens  and  favorite  flowers  from  the  Fatherland  were  cheerfully  blooming.  ‘Waldhaus 
Martha,’  ‘Waldhaus  Albertin,’  and  ‘Unter  den  Linden,’  as  they  were  variously  named,  vied 
with  each  other  in  coziness.  Adjoining  ‘Waldhaus  Martha’  was  the  bowling  alley,  with  the 
open-air  restaurant  and  beer  garden  built  above  it,  where  sat  the  onlookers  on  a  sunny 
afternoon  quaffing  their  beer  and  cheering  on  the  bowlers.  Down  in  the  ravine  below,  where 
the  brook  ran,  was  the  great  concrete  swimming  pool,  a  close  rival  to  the  one  in  the  Columbia 
College  Gymnasium,  and  here  also  were  found  spacious  shower  baths  supplied  with  hot 
water  by  modern  boilers  and  concrete  furnaces.  The  chapel,  the  library,  teeming  with  the 
best  works  of  German  science  and  literature,  and  including  even  from  hated  England  the 
tales  of  Rider  Haggard  and  Conan  Doyle,  the  officers’  club  with  its  attractive  bar,  the  big 
theater,  fitted  for  moving-picture  exhibitions — none  of  these  was  wanting  to  make  the  place 
an  ideal  spot  for  quiet  life  and  recreation.  In  the  photographer’s  shop  our  men  found  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plates  showing  Germans,  short  and  tall,  fat  and  thin,  single  and  in  hilarious  groups, 
having  all  kinds  of  good  times  with  hunting  parties,  beer  parties,  singing  parties,  Christmas 
parties,  high  festivities  generally,  in  their  valley  paradise,  where  they  had  rested  so  securely 
for  over  four  years.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  put  the  rude  hands  of  war  upon  such  a  place  as 
this,  but  it  had  to  be  done,  and  the  slap  was  administered  so  suddenly  that  the  recreational 
sojourners  had  hardly  time  to  skedaddle  before  our  infantry  was  upon  them.  Our  men 
found  every  indication  of  hasty  flight.  Uniforms  were  still  hanging  in  the  closets,  cigars, 
wines  and  other  food  luxuries  were  undisturbed  in  the  storerooms,  and  even  meals  were 
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laid  on  the  tables  ready  to  be  eaten.  Needless  to  say.  Abri  du  Crochet  and  Champ  Mahaut 
were  soon  adapted  to  our  own  uses.  Division  headquarters  established  at  P.  C.  Pau  on 
September  25th  was  moved  up  to  Champ  Mahaut  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  the  fighting 
battalions,  in  their  few  short  reliefs  from  the  firing  line,  when  they  acted  as  divisional 
reserve,  were  brought  to  these  comfortable  huts  for  brief  breathing  spells. ** 

Slowly  but  surely  the  attacking  Americans  gained  ground  and  consoli¬ 
dated  their  gains.  The  307th  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  failed  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  It  was  decided  to  try  a  blasting 
operation,  engineered  by  the  7/th’s  artillery.  A  thirty-minutes  barrage  from 
7T s  and  heavies  crashed  against  the  enemy,  the  regimental  3-inch  mortars 
were  brought  up.  and  they  added  a  powerful  dose  of  thermite.  The  infantry 
attacked  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  hills  occupied. 
The  retreat,  however,  was  but  to  prepared  positions,  and  the  defense  con¬ 
tinued  stubborn,  with  all  the  devices  of  concealed  machine  guns  and  the  like 
repeated  by  the  Germans.  Offensive  artillery  was  comparatively  useless,  as 
the  hills  and  deep  ravines  covering  the  terrain  complicated  calculations.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  attackers  were  so  close  to  the  Germans  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  the  enemy  without  danger  of  hitting  the  attackers.  Narrow 
wood  trails,  deep  with  mud,  militated  against  mobility'  of  the  guns.  It  was 
a  desperate  struggle  of  men  and  horses  to  move  them  into  position.  A  week 
had  now  passed  since  the  division  had  gone  over  the  top  and  penetrated  the 
Argonne.  Heavy  wear  had  been  discarded  to  assist  progress.  A  limited 
amount  of  food  had  been  carried  by  each  man  at  the  outset.  As  the  infantry 
plunged  farther  into  the  forest  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  food  and  am¬ 
munition  could  be  supplied.  Much  of  that  needed  was  carried  in  on  the  backs 
of  men.  Rations  were  short,  and  hunger  was  persistent.  It  had  rained  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  time  the  77th  had  been  in  the  forest.  The  nights  grew  cold, 
and  the  woods  were  damp  and  dripping.  At  the  end  of  each  day’s  progress 
the  men  had  to  dig  in  and  shiver  during  the  night  in  funk  holes  half  filled  with 
water  without  the  protection  of  overcoats  and  blankets.  And  searching  bat¬ 
teries  of  Boche  artillery  were  constantly  seeking  to  locate  the  Americans, 
even  at  night,  with  high  explosives  and  trench  mortar  shells.  The  77th’s  ma¬ 
chine  gunners  attached  to  the  infantry  had  to  carry  their  heavy  guns,  tripods, 
ammunition  boxes  and  equipment  by  hand,  as  they  struggled  bravely  through 
the  dripping  bushes  in  the  wake  of  the  infantry'  line.  The  vigilance  of  these 
heroes  of  the  Hotchkiss,  exhausted  though  they  were,  accounted  for  many 
a  Boche  sniper  with  an  automatic  sneaking  up  along  secret  lanes  of  the  forest 
in  the  dark  to  attack.  And  in  spite  of  such  conditions,  the  Americans  went 
forward.  Here  was  born  the  Spirit  of  the  Argonne — indomitable  determina¬ 
tion  to  win  against  all  odds. 

The  153d  Brigade  on  the  2d  of  October  had  fought  its  way  to  the  enemy's 
entrenched  and  wired  position  on  the  heights  of  the  Bois  de  la  Naza.  Here 
they  were  stopped,  as  the  307th  had  been  stopped  to  the  left  the  day  before. 
All  efforts  to  break  through  this  line  at  any  point  along  the  divisional  front 
were  checked  by  the  murderous  automatic  fire  of  the  Germans.  Bands  of 
cross-fire  were  so  interwoven  that  not  a  yard  of  ground  was  left  unprotected. 
Halted  in  front  of  this  wire,  the  Americans  were  placed  just  where  the  enemy 
wanted  them  for  his  artillery.  Down  it  came  upon  them  in  a  furious  barrage 
from  the  77’ s  and  trench  mortars,  reinforced  by  showers  of  hand  grenades 
and  rifle  grenades  from  the  enemy’s  trenches.  Around  noon  on  the  2d  of 
October  a  determined  attack  was  made  bv  the  154th  Brigade,  and  six  com- 
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panies  of  the  308th  Infantry  penetrated  a  gap  in  the  German  trenches  found 
in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  draw  running  north  and  south  on  the  left  of  the  brigade 
sector.  This  force,  under  command  of  Major  Charles  S.  Whittlesey,  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  the  ravine  at  Charlevaux  Mill,  about  one  kilometer.  On  its 
right  the  307th  was  again  checked  by  the  wire  and  trenches.  Thus  far  the 
left  flank  of  the  brigade  had  been  covered  by  units  of  another  American  divi¬ 
sion,  and  later  by  a  French  division,  but  at  all  times  these  units  were  to  the 
left  rear. 

Major  Whittlesey’s  six  companies  advanced  far  to  the  front,  carrying 
out  instructions  to  smash  through  wherever  a  weakness  might  be  discovered 
and  to  “push  forward  without  regard  to  flanks.”  Thus  this  movement  by 
Major  Whittlesey  left  his  two  flanks  dangerously  exposed.  Two  companies 
of  the  308th  and  the  brigade  reserve  were  sent  to  protect  the  exposed  left,  and 
Co.  K,  307th,  got  through  and  joined  Major  Whittlesey,  who  had  orders  to 
hold  Charlevaux  Mill  until  reinforced.  At  daybreak  on  the  3d  the  entire  154th 
Brigade,  less  the  companies  with  Major  Whittlesey,  made  a  determined  effort 
to  push  forward  to  the  line  of  Charlevaux  Mill.  The  enemy  held  at  all  points, 
as  he  had  moved  up  during  the  night  and  occupied  trenches  already  con¬ 
structed,  covering  the  ravine  through  which  the  Americans  had  passed,  and 
he  had  placed  new  wire  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Other  attacks  during 
the  day  made  no  impression  on  the  enemy  line,  and  at  night  Major  Whittlesey 
was  cut  off.  On  the  right  the  same  day  American  patrols  kept  in  contact 
with  the  enemy,  but  encountered  strong  machine-gun  resistance  everywhere 
and  suffered  heavy  losses.  It  was  impossible  to  make  headway  against  the 
intense  machine-gun  fire.  In  the  attack  by  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  305th 
alone  the  loss  was  five  officers  killed  and  over  two  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  corps  commander  in  an  official  communication  commended 
the  entire  77th  Division  on  the  steady,  solid  progress  made  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  operation. 

The  next  three  days  embodied  one  of  the  most  heroic  periods  in  the  story 
of  the  77th  Division.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  rest  or  relief,  no  concern  fof 
food  and  water,  no  regard  on  the  part  of  any  one  for  the  wet,  the  cold  and  the 
exhaustion  from  which  all  were  suffering.  The  determination  was  to  fight  through 
at  all  costs  to  Charlevaux  Mill.  The  fighting  had  been  fierce  enough  up  to  this 
time,  but  now  it  was  to  be  a  supreme  test  of  Yankee  pluck  and  endurance  against 
German  automatic  defense  fortified  by  strength  of  position  and  knowledge  of 
terrain.  The  commanding  general  of  the  154th  Brigade  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  men  and  in  person  led  them  through  the  woods  against  the  enemy  batteries. 
Combat  patrols  were  sent  out  to  encircle  the  machine-gun  nests  in  front,  and 
desperate  hand-to-hand  fights  ensued.  A  bayoneted  German  sniper  beside  a 
smashed  Maxim  told  the  story.  With  the  French  working  away  on  the  left,  a 
battalion  was  moved  to  the  right  and  reinforced,  and  this  force  started  to  move 
up  the  ravine  south  of  Bois  de  la  Naza  in  an  effort  to  break  through  to  the 
beleagured  battalion.  To  divert  enemy  attention  from  this  column  a  noisy  demon¬ 
stration  was  made  along  the  whole  brigade  front.  The  ruse  was  successful,  and 
the  relief  column  had  made  considerable  progress  up  the  ravine  before  it  was 
discovered  by  the  enemy.  Thereafter  it  had  to  fight  its  way  against  point-blank 
machine-gun  fire,  but  with  the  incentive  of  starving,  battling  comrades  in  front 
whose  motto  had  been  “No  surrender!”  the  column  forged  slowly  ahead.  Liaison 
became  increasingly  difficult.  Companies  would  proceed  for  a  time  side  by  side, 
then  suddenly  a  deep  ravine  would  step  between  them.  Supports  in  as  good 
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order  as  the  wild  growth  would  permit  would  be  following  somewhere  behind, 
when  suddenly  they  would  find  themselves  struggling  in  a  swamp. 

“Runners  and  connecting  patrols  were  called  upon  to  accomplish  the  feats  of  Iroquois 
Indians.  In  times  of  relief  night  advances  were  necessary.  Heavy  mists  blanketed  the  woods 
after  dark.  Compasses  were  of  little  use,  as  lights  were  out  of  the  question.  If  the  runners 
and  guides  found  themselves  confronted  by  hard  tasks  in  daylight,  they  simply  had  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sixth  sense  at  night.  Even  messages  seemed  to  become  distorted  in  the  dark.  One 
column  filing  through  the  woods,  each  man  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  front, 
started  a  message  from  front  to  rear:  “Watch  out  for  holes!”  Soon  the  indignant  lieutenant 
bringing  up  the  rear  made  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  column  and  demanded  to  know  what 
the  Sam  Hill  kind  of  a  drive  this  was  to  send  back  the  message  “Wash  out  yer  clothes!” 
Paths  were  dangerous  to  follow  because  the  enemy  had  every  one  covered  by  machine  guns. 
It  was  equally  dangerous  to  crash  through  the  trailless  forest,  because  he  could  detect  your 
position  by  sound  and  bring  a  Maxim  into  play  with  deadly  accuracy.  Where  there  were  no 
trails,  he  had  constructed  other  lines  of  fire  in  the  form  of  barbed  trip  wire  concealed  along 
the  ground  and  chicken  wire  hidden  by  trees  and  brush  until  you  suddenly  ran  up  against  it.” 

The  spirit  in  which  the  men  of  the  Liberty  Division  carried  on  the  advance 
is  illustrated  by  a  little  story. 

“A  lean,  lank  infantryman  had  just  been  littered  into  the  advance  dressing  station  and 
was  calmly  smoking  a  cigarette  while  the  doctors  were  attending  to  his  many  serious  though 
not  fatal  wounds.  Partly  to  distract  his  attention  from  their  work  of  dressing  his  injuries, 
and  partly  from  curiosity  to  learn  where  he  could  have  possibly  ‘stopped  so  much  Boche 
ironware,’  they  drew  him  into  conversation.  ‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘we  came  to  a  clearing  in  the 
woods  and  there  was  a  nice  wide  stretch  of  marsh  and  soggy  field  to  charge  across  before 
we  could  get  at  the  Hun  who  was  peppering  us  from  the  opposite  trees.  Our  lieutenant  said 
“deploy,”  and  we  did.  We  got  over  about  a  hundred  yards  of  that  clearing  when  the  shells 
and  machine-gun  bullets  began  to  find  us,  so  our  lieutenant  ordered  “take  cover.”  The  grass 
was  that  high,  you  know,’  indicating  a  height  of  several  inches  with  his  injured  hand.  ‘Well, 
what  did  you  do?’  asked  the  doctor.  Swiftly  and  seriously,  without  any  attempt  to  be  funny, 
he  raised  his  hand  to  his  steel  helmet  and  pulled  it  down  to  an  angle  over  his  left  eye.  ‘That’s 
all,  and  kept  on  going,’  he  said.” 

Frontal  attacks  continued,  nine  companies  of  the  154th  Brigade  launching  a 
drive  in  the  afternoon  of  October  6th  following  an  effective  artillery  barrage. 
It  began  to  seem  that  the  enemy  was  at  last  wavering.  His  fury  of  grenades 
and  whistling  bullets  slackened.  Cheering  word  was  received  in  the  evening. 
The  flanking  elements  were  well  to  the  front  and  were  approaching  Major 
Whittlesey.  The  77th  saw  success  all  along  the  divisional  front.  After  feeling 
out  the  enemy  position,  runners  brought  word  that  the  307th  had  nearly  reached 
the  Binarville-La  Viergette  road  to  the  left  of  Charlevaux  Mill,  and  simultaneously 
came  the  report  that  the  308th  had  penetrated  the  enemy  position  and  reached 
Major  Whittlesey,  relieving  his  battered,  famished,  but  unbeaten  men.  Abandon¬ 
ing  his  position  on  the  left,  the  enemy,  pressed  by  constant  and  vigilant  patrolling, 
with  harassing  artillery  fire,  began  to  withdraw  from  the  ridge  in  the  Bois  de 
la  Naza.  Troops  of  the  1 53d  Brigade  closely  pursued  him  and  established  their 
line  on  the  road  west  of  Cross-roads  La  Viergette,  making  an  advance  of  two 
kilometers.  Nightfall  of  the  7th  saw  the  exhausted  but  victorious  Americans 
occupying  a  divisional  front  running  east  through  Charlevaux  Mill  on  the  left, 
along  the  Binarville-La  Viergette  Road,  thence  along  the  north  and  south  road 
held  by  the  153d  Brigade,  with  the  latter  in  liaison  to  its  left  with  the  beleagured 
battalion  of  the  308th.  The  77th’s  entire  line  was  unified  and  once  more  intact. 
It  had  been  a  mighty  effort,  tireless,  relentless,  thus  crowned  with  success.  Relief 
for  the  division  was  rumored,  but  only  a  breathing  spell  was  permitted.  Then 
forward.  It  was  evident  that  the  Germans  were  in  full  flight  and  would  not  stop 
north  of  the  Aire,  and  after  them  went  the  Liberty  Division.  But  the  Boche  had 
not  forgotten  his  rear-guard  tactics.  South  of  La  Viergette  the  1 53d  Brigade 
was  greeted  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  by  machine-gun  fire  and  the  crash  of 
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trench  mortars.  But  now  there  was  clear  space  to  manoeuver  through.  The 
77th  s  own  Stokes  mortars  were  brought  up  to  operate  with  machine  guns  firing 
upon  an  open  target  for  the  first  time  in  many  days,  and  the  Germans  were 
blasted  out.  One  kilometer  was  the  day’s  gain.  Sunlight  and  blue  sky  cheered 
the  advancing  troops  for  the  first  time  in  days,  and  it  was  a  relief  for  the  men 
of  the  154th  Brigade  to  break  out  of  the  forest  into  the  meadow  lands  east  of 
Lancon  bordering  the  Bois  de  la  Taille. 

The  advance  continued  steadily  during  the  next  two  days  through  the  forest. 
The  usual  snipers  were  left  behind  by  the  retreating  enemy  and  they  had  to  be 
cleared  out  one  by  one.  The  check  in  the  advance  caused  by  the  rescue  of  the 
beleagured  battalion  had  been  used  by  the  Germans  for  hurrying  up  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  support  their  two  hard-pressed  divisions,  and  October  9th  saw  two 
regiments  from  each  of  the  two  reserve  divisions  and  the  Bavarian  Division 
fighting  for  the  Boche.  The  307th,  which  had  taken  over  the  entire  brigade 
sector  on  the  left,  meeting  considerable  rear-guard  resistance,  was  joined  in  the 
front  line  by  the  308th  on  the  11th,  and  the  two  regiments  pushed  on  that  day 
to  the  general  line  of  the  Bois  de  Negremont,  with  detachments  forward  along 
the  line  of  the  road  and  railroad  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Aire.  About 
ten  kilometers  had  been  covered  in  two  days.  Meanwhile  the  305th  and  306th, 
side  by  side,  made  headway  through  the  open  country  against  heavy  fire  from 
machine  guns  and  artillery  posted  north  of  the  river,  and  captured  La  Besogne 
and  Marcq.  Chevieres  was  taken  by  a  battalion  of  the  306th  on  October  10th. 
The  next  day  the  15th  Brigade  occupied  the  divisional  front  along  the  river  from 
the  crossing  south  of  Grand-Pre  to  Chevieres  inclusive.  All  these  operations 
were  accomplished  under  constant  shelling  and  harassing  fire  from  the  enemy 
posted  on  the  heights  above  Grand  Pre  and  St.  Juvin.  American  patrols  tried 
to  get  into  Grand  Pre  on  the  12th,  and  the  divisional  engineers  made  efforts 
to  construct  bridges  over  the  Aire,  but  these  efforts  were  checked  by  the  mur¬ 
derous  fire  from  automatic  weapons  that  the  enemy  was  able  to  direct  on  our 
forces.  At  about  this  time  the  work  of  the  divisional  artillery  became  very 
effective.  The  forward  guns  in  the  edges  of  the  forest  were  firing  with  accuracy 
on  the  enemy  machine-gun  nests  across  the  river,  since  observation  was  now 
possible.  Harassing  fire  was  laid  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Pre  and  the 
road  leading  east  to  St.  Juvin.  The  enemy’s  line  of  resistance  had  now  been 
reached,  and  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  heavy  German  artillery  was  in  posi¬ 
tion  waiting  for  the  further  advance  of  the  Americans.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  attack  began  the  77th’s  artillery  became  engaged  in  counter-battery  work, 
as  the  77th’s  observatories  easily  located  the  German  guns. 

With  the  Argonne  completely  cleared  of  the  enemy  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  task  of  the  77th  Division  had  been  completed.  The  work 
of  taking  Grand  Pre  and  St.  Juvin  and  cleaning  up  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Aire  seemed  an  undertaking  that  would  be  reserved  for  fresh  troops.  Tired  and 
hungry,  the  mud  and  battle-grimed  fighters  of  the  forest  thought  surely  that 
“fact”  had  at  last  overtaken  “rumor,”  and  that  the  77th  was  to  be  relieved.  A 
ringing  note  of  praise  had  come  from  the  commanding  general  of  the  first  army 
corps. 

“The  corps  commander  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he  feels  once  more  during  the 
present  operations  called  upon  to  express  his  gratification  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
77th  Division,”  it  said.  “This  division  has  been  in  line  constantly  since  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  September,  under  circumstances  at  least  as  difficult  as  those  which  have  confronted 
any  other  division  of  the  First  Army.  In  spite  of  these  conditions  your  command  has  pushed 
steadily  forward  on  a  line  with  the  foremost,  and  today,  after  eighteen  days  of  constant  fight- 
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ing,  is  still  ready  to  respond  to  any  demand  made  upon  it.  The  corps  commander  is 
proud  indeed  of  such  a  unit  as  yours,  and  congratulates  you  on  such  a  command.” 

“But  sweet  as  was  the  thought  of  relief,”  says  the  77th’s  historian,  “when  the  77th’s 
men  were  told  that  the  neighboring  division  on  our  right  had  been  blocked  in  three  attempts 
to  take  St.  Juvin,  and  that  the  belief  was  growing  that  St.  Juvin  was  impregnable  to  a  frontal 
attack,  they  squared  their  jaws  and  knew  that  it  spelled  for  them  ‘Action,  Front!’  The  soldiers 
of  the  Liberty  Division  simply  tightened  their  belts,  looked  over  their  pieces,  oiled  up  their 
machine  guns — and  they  were  ready!” 

The  306th  swung  off  at  right  angles  to  take  position  behind  Marcq  and  one 
kilometer  west  of  Cornay,  in  readiness  to  attack.  This  was  on  the  13th.  During 
that  night  and  the  early  morning  following  harassing  artillery  fire  was  delivered 
on  the  woods  and  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Pre  and  St.  Juvin,  and  under 
protection  of  this  fire  the  302d  Engineers  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  bridge  the  Aire  in  front  of  St.  Juvin.  The  enemy  fire  destroyed  their  work 
as  fast  as  it  was  completed.  At  8:30  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  306th 
attacked  with  battalions  arranged  in  depth,  supported  by  the  2d  and  3d  Bat¬ 
talions  of  the  305th.  The  jumping-off  place  for  the  leading  battalion  was  the 
front  line  of  the  326th  Infantry  (82d  Division),  from  Marcq  west  to  the  Aire. 
This  regiment  was  side-slipped  to  the  right  to  give  the  77th’s  men  room  to  operate. 
As  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  306th  advanced  through  Marcq  to  the  attack,  the 
way  was  prepared  for  them  by  Companies  A  and  D  of  the  305th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion.  All  attempts  to  cross  the  river  were  checked  with  heavy  casualties.  Of 
the  officers  alone  seven  were  killed  here  and  as  many  more  wounded.  At  this 
crisis  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  306th  executed  an  enveloping  movement  on  the 
town  from  the  right  with  two  battalions  in  close  support.  East  of  Marcq  a  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Aire  was  forced  by  Company  H,  306th,  and  St.  Juvin  attacked  from  the 
south  and  east.  Some  of  the  men  waded  the  river,  others  scrambled  across  on 
planks,  and  forty-five  minutes  after  crossing  the  river  the  troops  entered  the 
town  and  captured  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  The  supporting  battalions 
crossed  close  behind  the  attacking  battalion  and  helped  the  latter  mop  up  the 
town  and  hold  it.  That  afternoon  the  conquest  of  St.  Juvin  and  its  environs 
was  completed  by  the  capture  of  Hill  182,  a  strongly-concentrated  enemy  position 
directly  north  of  the  town.  The  capture  was  made  by  Company  H  of  the  306th 
and  a  detachment  of  Company  D  of  the  305th  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  A  body 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Germans  holding  the  crest  of  this  hill  were  all  either 
killed,  wounded,  or  put  to  flight.  The  attacking  forces  immediately  spread  out 
and  dominated  the  roads  east  and  west  of  the  town.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners,  including  three  majors,  one  captain  and  one  lieutenant,  were  taken  in 
St.  Juvin  by  the  153d  Brigade,  and  most  of  these  were  prizes  of  twenty-six 
American  doughboys  and  four  machine  gunners.  Major-General  Robert 
Alexander  transmitted  a  general  order  of  commendation  for  the  work  of  the 
division  in  the  capture  of  St.  Juvin.  But  the  enemy  had  not  yet  yielded  the 
place.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  no  less  than  six  barrages  were  poured  into  St. 
Juvin  and  the  valley  south  of  the  village,  and  continued  harassing  fire  of  artillery, 
trench  mortars  and  machine  guns  swept  the  positions  of  the  Americans  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  In  the  morning  over  came  the  counter-attack.  A  severe 
fight  ensued,  but  the  village  remained  in  American  hands.  The  same  condition 
prevailed  on  the  left.  St.  Juvin  without  Grand  Pre  could  not  be  tolerated.  On 
the  14th  the  308th  threw  a  battalion  across  the  Aire  to  the  east  of  Grand-Pre, 
the  aim  being  to  cut  the  enemy’s  communications  in  the  east,  thus  assisting  the 
operation  against  St.  Juvin  then  under  way.  Meantime  the  main  attack  against 
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Grand  Pie  was  preparing.  Strategy  supplemented  artillery  and  other  assaults, 
and  Grand  Pre  was  soon  in  American  hands. 

Thus  ended  the  “Wilderness  Campaign.’’  The  Liberty  Division  was  relieved 
on  the  Grand  Pre-St.  Juvin  front  by  the  78th  Division  of  the  American  Army. 
After  three  weary  weeks  of  constant  fighting  rest  had  come. 

“The  thought  of  ba.ths  and  shaves,  and  clean  clothing,  to  replace  the  itching,  tattered 
rags  they  were  wearing  filled  every  tired,  grimy  soldier  boy  with  joy.  Gaunt  faces  grew 
cheerful  at  the  idea  of  food  in  plenty  to  fill  out  the  hollows  and  build  up  strength  that  was 
nearly  spent.  Spirits  needed  no  bracing.  They  had  been  put  through  the  fire  and  come  out 
fine  steel.  In  their  struggle  through  twenty-two  kilometers  of  dense  woods  and  across  the 
Aire,  fighting  against  five  German  divisions,  the  77th  Division  had  taken,  besides  vast 
territory,  included  in  the  forest  itself,  the  towns  of  Chevieres,  Marcq,  St.  Juvin,  and 
Grand  Pre,  and  captured  ten  cannon,  155  machine  guns,  and  631  prisoners,  the  latter  in¬ 
cluding  twelve  officers.  The  cost  had  been  heavy.  Our  casualties  included  24  officers 
and  537  men  killed  and  98  officers  and  3,038  men  wounded  and  missing.  This  was  the 
story  of  the  Argonne.  The  victory  won  by  the  men  of  the  77th  Division  was  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  physical  victory.  They  had  shown  to  the  world  that  the  soldiers  of  America’s 
National  Army,  in  endurance,  aggressiveness  and  spirit  were  the  equal  of  any  soldiers 
on  the  Western  front.  With  the  tenacity  of  a  pack  of  beagles  they  had  routed  the  snarl¬ 
ing  Boche  tiger  from  the  wilderness  he  had  grown  to  consider  forever  his  own.  They 
had  given  a  pull  to  the  bell  that  was  sounding  the  knell  of  German  hopes.  They  had 
proved  to  Germany  that  America  could  accomplish  the  impossible.  They  had  captured 
the  Forest  of  Argonne!” 

The  final  push  of  the  77th  Division  was  the  advance  on  Sedan.  Where 
Prussian  beat  Frenchman,  American  beat  Prussian,  and  as  far  as  the  77th 
Division  is  concerned,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  War  of  1870  was  decided.  It 
was  on  Sedan  that  American  guns  were  trained,  and  it  was  the  same  city  that 
was  about  to  be  liberated  by  the  Liberty  Division  when  Berlin  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  armistice.  Sedan  was  reached  after  a  hard  campaign.  Through  line  after 
line  of  enemy  islets  of  resistance  so  linked  as  to  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
fire,  the  77th  pushed  its  way  forward  for  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  and  one-half 
kilometers  in  the  final  days  of  the  war,  until  it  reached  the  heights  overlooking 
the  site  of  the  deciding  battle  of  the  Franco-Prussian  conflict,  almost  fifty  years 
before.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  77th’s  campaign  the  rapidity  of  the  movement 
forward,  the  rainy  weather,  poor  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  overcoming 
of  obstacles  left  by  fleeing  Germans  converted  the  operation  into  one  of  endurance 
rather  than  combat.  Yet  every  man  of  the  division  was  working  as  if  the  whole 
issue  of  the  struggle  depended  upon  him  alone.  The  beginning  of  the  drive  found 
the  heroes  of  the  Forest  of  Argonne  in  a  support  position  in  the  rear  of  their 
last  objective,  where  they  remained  for  two  weeks,  re-equipping  themselves  and 
refilling  the  depleted  ranks.  They  were  constantly  under  the  shelling  of  the  Boche 
and  lived  in  dugouts  and  huts  recently  wrested  from  the  Germans.  One  of  the 
brigades  alone  had  lacked  some  3,500  men,  more  than  twice  the  strength  of  the 
old  “peace-time”  regiment.  The  spirit  of  the  men  was  excellent.  The  end  of  the 
day  would  find  them  gathered  in  little  groups  singing.  Even  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Turkey,  the  passing  of  Austria,  and  the  imminent  capitulation  of  Germany 
had  no  unusual  effect  on  the  Yankee  soldier.  When  the  77th  resumed  its  move¬ 
ment  forward,  it  encountered  the  same  serious  results  as  formerly  from  the  rear 
defence  of  the  retreating  Germans.  But  as  the  Germans  tried  to  make  a  stand 
they  were,  as  before,  blasted  out  of  their  positions.  It  began  to  look  as  though 
the  Germans  intended  to  fight  to  their  last  man.  The  publication  of  an  intercepted 
German  message  left  little  doubt  of  it.  It  was  signed  by  General  Von  der  Marwitz, 
then  in  command  of  the  opposing  German  forces,  and  pointed  out  that  if  the 
United  States  troops  broke  through  the  Longuyon-Sedan  railroad,  practically 
the  only  German  escape  from  the  west  would  be  cut.  The  second  day  of  the 
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advance  found  Colonel  George  Vidmer  in  command  of  the  1 53d  Brigade  with 
both  regiments  in  line.  After  a  short  artillery  preparation  the  men  leaped  from 
their  positions  and  rushed  Champigneulle.  The  town  fell  after  a  half-hour’s 
fighting.  A  German  officer  captured  at  this  point  told  intelligence  officers  that 
he  could  not  understand  American  tactics  in  the  field.  “Your  men  came  from 
the  front,  the  rear  and  flanks,”  he  said.  And  he  looked  puzzled. 

Champigneulle  was  taken  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  advance, 
and  the  Americans  pushed  on.  Verpel,  a  little  town  four  kilometers  north,  was 
taken  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  men  of  the  306th  Infantry,  with  nine¬ 
teen  prisoners.  So  rapid  had  the  advance  become,  with  so  little  opposition,  it 
was  thought  probable  the  movement  could  be  given  added  impetus  by  supplying 
motor  trucks  for  foot  troops.  Automobiles  were  sent  ahead,  but  owing  to  the 
poor  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  column,  they  were 
unable  to  catch  up,  and  returned  to  the  brigade  base.  The  night  summary  at 
brigade  headquarters  showed  Harricourt,  Thenorgues,  and  Bar  also  in  the  hands 
of  the  77th  Division.  At  Harricourt  resistance  was  encountered,  but  was  soon 
overcome  by  the  American  machine  guns  and  artillery.  Patrols  were  sent  out 
in  the  direction  of  Autruche,  and  contact  was  regained  with  the  enemy,  whose 
retreat  now  seemed  to  be  a  rout.  Yet  the  German  official  communication  of  that 
day  said:  “We  have  readjusted  our  position  to  a  depth  of  ten  miles.” 

“At  Harricourt  there  occurred  a  good  example  of  the  excitement  which  an  infantryman 
experiences  breaking  the  monotony  of  an  advance.  A  forward  company  was  entering  the 
town  when  suddenly  one  of  the  runners  noticed  three  men  standing  on  the  crest  of  a  hill. 
As  they  got  close,  the  Germans  were  ordered  to  come  down  on  the  road.  They  replied  ‘Welche 
Kompanie?’  thinking  the  Americans  a  part  of  the  retreating  Germans.  The  soldiers  drew 
their  automatics  and  the  old  familiar  cry  of  ‘Kamerad !’  came  from  the  Boche.  The  prisoners 
were  taken  to  battalion  headquarters  and  quizzed.  They  said  they  were  establishing  a  ma¬ 
chine-gun  post  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  One  said  he  was  a  cook,  and  that  he  had  a  pot  of 
stewed  rabbit  on  the  fire  in  a  dugout  near  the  proposed  machine-gun  post.  With  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  battalion  commander  the  runner  was  directed  to  the  dugout  by  the 
captured  German,  and  the  stewed  rabbit,  with  turnips,  potatoes  and  coffee  were  brought 
into  camp.” 

Airplane  photographs  showing  several  machine-gun  emplacements  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  town  of  Verpel  were  verified  when  the  infantry  cleared  the  place  of 
hostile  troops.  These  machine  guns  had  been  located  in  a  commanding  position, 
and  could  have  seriously  delayed  the  advance  had  it  not  been  for  the  close 
co-operation  of  the  artillery.  The  concealment  of  the  German  automatics  was 
almost  perfect,  being  hidden  in  the  center  of  a  large  cabbage  patch,  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  private,  was  converted  into  a  sauerkraut  field  when  the 
American  artillery  opened  fire.  But  little  resistance  was  encountered  as  the 
advance  proceeded.  The  Germans  had  retreated  to  the  heights  outside  of  Oche. 
The  towns  of  Autruche  and  Fontenoy  were  taken  with  ease,  aside  from  the 
usual  overcoming  of  determined  German  machine  gunners.  The  support  wave, 
sweeping  by  Autruche,  saw  two  gunners,  still  at  their  posts  in  the  emplacement, 
with  two  extra  belts  of  cartridges  in  the  belts  of  the  lifeless  forms.  Between 
Fontenoy  and  Harricourt  three  light  German  batteries  had  remained  in  position 
until  the  last  minute,  making  every  effort  to  stay  the  advance  of  the  Yankee 
forces.  Soon  the  Germans  decided  that  it  was  time  to  retire,  but  for  two  of 
the  batteries  it  was  too  late.  When  the  Americans  rushed  the  remaining  batteries 
the  rammer  staffs  were  in  the  guns  and  the  breech  locks  were  found  lying  in 
some  copse,  within  throwing  distance.  Eight  cannon  is  no  small  prize  for  a 
platoon  of  infantry,  and  the  brigade  commander  recognized  the  fact  in  his 
report  to  the  division  commander.  “At  Autruche  a  major,  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
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the  place,  went  into  a  house  which  was  marked  in  English  ‘For  Officers  Only. 
On  the  mantelpiece  there  were  two  German  pistols  and  several  officers’  helmets. 
Above  these,  tacked  on  the  wall,  was  a  sign  which  read:  ‘Souvenirs  for  you 
Americans.  We  will  be  home  by  Christmas,  and  you  won’t!’” 

The  Heights  of  St.  Pierremont  could  be  seen  in  the  distance  as  the  soldiers 
continued  their  march.  The  town  itself  was  entered  with  little  resistance,  but 
from  a  hill  machine  guns  continued  to  harass  the  Americans.  The  nest  was 
ordered  exterminated,  and  a  platoon  of  infantry  and  a  section  of  machine  gunners 
took  up  the  job.  It  was  necessary  to  cross  an  open  field  for  about  five  hundred 
yards  to  get  into  a  commanding  position.  The  presence  of  the  infantry  crossing 
this  field  did  not  interest  the  Germans,  but  when  the  machine  gunners  made 
their  appearance  they  met  with  a  heavy  fire.  The  sergeant  of  the  section  was 
killed,  leaving  the  men  without  a  leader.  All  were  lying  flat,  one  looking  to 
another  to  suggest  the  next  move.  One  of  the  men  located  a  dead  horse  about 
two  hundred  yards  away  and  motioned  to  the  remainder  of  the  men,  who  crawled 
for  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  bit  of  cover  in  sight.  One  of  the  men  dragged  a 
gun,  another  a  tripod,  while  the  third  managed  to  drag  a  couple  of  boxes  of 
ammunition.  Behind  the  horse  the  gun  was  mounted  and  a  steady  stream  of 
bullets  was  played  upon  the  German  machine-gun  nest,  allowing  the  infantry 
to  advance  and  take  the  Germans  left  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

To  St.  Pierremont  the  304th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  accompanied  the  first 
line  of  infantry,  over  marshy  fields,  through  woods  and  across  brooks,  covering 
over  twenty-five  kilometers  during  November  2d  and  3d,  with  every  man  in 
the  battalion  carrying  either  gun,  tripod,  or  two  boxes  of  ammunition.  At  St. 
Pierremont,  Company  A  of  the  battalion  immediately  went  into  action  against 
enemy  machine-gun  nests  in  the  vicinity,  while  Company  B  helped  protect  the 
left  flank  of  the  divisional  advance.  Fifty-seven  of  the  machine  gunners  were 
cited  for  their  work  on  these  two  days.  Further  up  the  line  lay  Oche,  the  strongest 
point  of  resistance  since  the  Champigneulle  fight,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
beginning  of  the  end  became  more  and  more  certain.  The  ration  limbers  were 
held  up  in  the  traffic  congestion,  and  first  sergeants  told  their  men  there  was 
little  chance  of  mess  that  night.  Matters  were  gloomy  until  it  was  rumored  that 
the  Kaiser  had  abdicated.  A  roar  of  cheers  followed.  When  told  what  it  was  all 
about,  two  German  prisoners  and  one  Prussian  clapped  their  hands  and  danced 
with  glee,  to  the  indignation  of  the  guard,  who  did  not  understand  such 
‘‘patriotism.” 

A  “leap-frog”  is  a  running  relief,  and  this  occurred  between  Oche  and 
Pierremont.  The  153d  Brigade,  which  had  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  with  both  regiments  in  line,  was  relieved  by  the  other  infantry  brigade  of  the 
division,  which  pressed  on  with  vigor.  And  the  77th  continued  its  advance  on 
the  Meuse  River,  routing  out  a  light  screen  of  German  machine-gun  nests 
ordered  to  fight  to  the  last  to  retard  the  American  advance.  Nightfall  found 
the  troops  dug  in  a  short  distance  north  of  Oche.  During  the  day  the  enemy 
shelled  roads,  towns  and  support  positions,  causing  many  casualties.  Oche  was 
unofficially  captured  by  the  interpreter  of  the  308th  Infantry,  who  had  been 
sent  ahead  to  locate  a  place  for  a  regimental  headquarters.  When  he  entered 
the  town  there  were  but  a  few  civilians  there,  with  a  few  Germans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town.  The  Germans  evidently  had  come  back  during  the  night  to 
gather  information,  and  forgetting  that  time  moves  rapidly,  left  a  little  late. 
The  interpreter  saw  them  fleeing  over  the  hills  north  of  the  town. 

The  fighting  on  the  heights  to  the  west  of  Oche  was  severe.  In  the  mean- 
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time  the  infantry  was  moving  ahead.  One  company  was  sent  to  the  town  of 
La  Berliere  to  “mop  up,”  but  there  were  few  civilians  in  the  town.  They  said 
the  Germans  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Stonne,  which  stood  in  the  path  of  the 
77th  Division.  White  flags  flew  from  the  church  steeple  in  Stonne.  They  had 
been  interpreted  as  German  signals,  but  were  found  to  be  a  simple  appeal  by 
French  civilians  who  still  remained  there  to  their  American  liberators  not  to 
fire  on  the  village.  As  the  troops  approached  the  townspeople  swarmed  from 
the  church,  greeting  them  joyously  and  offering  them  the  little  food  they  had. 
This  they  had  received  from  the  Germans,  and  consisted  mostly  of  black  bread 
and  jam.  A  French  maiden  offered  a  soldier  some  candy,  but  he  refused  it,  tell¬ 
ing  her  she  would  need  it  later.  “Mais  non !  non !”  she  protested.  “C’est  le 
sucre  que  les  Americains  nous  ont  envoye !” 

Stonne  is  at  the  top  of  a  commanding  hill  that  overlooks  the  rolling  country 
in  all  directions.  As  the  liberated  people  moved  about  hysterically  among  the 
advancing  troops  an  American  plane  swooped  down  to  the  housetops  and  dropped 
a  message:  “La  Besace — No  Germans.  A. few  Americans.  Lots  of  civilians. 
Vive  l’America !  Germans  in  woods  to  your  right.  Think  they  are  prisoners.” 
The  troops  moved  on,  combing  the  woods  to  the  right,  capturing  the  few  Germans 
who  were  there  in  hiding.  When  told  that  they  might  have  escaped,  they  replied 
they  wanted  to  be  captured  that  they  might  get  something  to  eat. 

Outposts  were  established  north  of  Stonne.  During  the  night  the  enemy 
artillery  played  a  harassing  fire  into  the  town,  wounding  some  civilians,  and 
causing  others  to  leave  in  a  downpour  of  rain.  While  the  154th  Brigade  was 
making  its  brilliant  advance  toward  Stonne  the  divisional  area  was  widened  and 
the  153d  Brigade  was  ordered  back  into  line.  The  77th  Division  was  therefore 
now  attacking  in  line  of  brigades.  With  slight  resistance  the  advance  was  made 
to  La  Besace,  which  troops  of  the  306th  Infantry  entered  in  the  morning.  No 
civilians  could  at  first  be  seen,  but  a  survey  told  the  story.  The  place  had  been 
literally  riddled  by  machine  guns  and  the  civilians  there  were  hiding  in  cellars. 
The  civilians  told  the  Americans  the  Germans  had  said  they  were  “going  home.” 

Fourteen  kilometers  were  liberated  by  the  77th  Division  on  the  last  day  of 
operations  toward  Sedan.  The  advance  was  made  from  Stonne-La  Besace  under 
difficulties,  as  the  wearied  enemy  was  destroying  bridges,  tearing  great  holes  in 
the  roads  with  his  mines  and  burning  buildings.  The  entrance  into  Raucourt 
was  impressive.  Troops  of  the  307th  Infantry,  with  their  colonel  in  the  lead, 
marched  into  town  to  be  greeted  by  hundreds  of  civilians  wildly  excited,  some 
crying,  others  singing,  and  others  laughing,  and  they  met  the  soldiers  with  hot 
food  and  coffee.  An  old  man,  gray-faced,  weather-beaten,  and  showing  every 
sign  of  the  bondage  he  had  suffered  for  four  years,  went  solemnly  about  the  task 
of  knocking  down  the  German  signs  from  the  front  of  his  house  with  a  shovel. 
“We  are  free  at  last !”  came  a  shrill  voice  in  good  English  from  across  the  street, 
where  an  elderly  woman  was  waving  a  small  American  flag  from  the  window  of 
her  home.  A  French  maiden  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  a  violin,  and  soon 
the  notes  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  were  heard.  An  American  dough¬ 
boy,  a  singer  of  repute  “back  in  the  States,”  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  when  the 
song  was  finished  the  mademoiselle  kissed  him.  “We  are  very  grateful,”  she 
said  in  French  between  sobs.  Raucourt  was  seven  kilometers  from  the  Meuse, 
and  the  first  line  could  not  tarry  here.  The  “reception”  would  have  to  be  given 
to  the  support  forces  which  entered  the  city  later.  Close  to  the  heels  of  the  re¬ 
treating  Germans,  troops  of  the  307th  Infantry  moved  on  to  Harricourt,  which 
was  entered  that  afternoon.  A  like  reception  was  accorded  them  here.  Then 
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came  orders  to  push  on  to  the  Meuse  with  all  possible  speed.  The  smaller  inter¬ 
vening  towns  were  captured  in  turn,  and  the  river  was  reached  at  nightfall. 

While  the  154th  Brigade  was  making  its  rapid  advance  on  the  left  of  the 
divisional  sector,  the  153d  was  meeting  with  equal  success,  reaching  the  Meuse 
a  few  hours  ahead  of  the  other  brigade  because  of  the  diagonal  course  of  the  river. 
When  the  main  force  reached  Autrecourt  a  series  of  explosions  were  heard  in  the 
river’s  direction.  The  bridges  across  the  Meuse  had  been  destroyed,  and  as  a 
result  the  153d  Brigade,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reconnoitering  parties,  re¬ 
mained  stationary  for  the  night. 

“It  was  pitch  dark  and  deathly  still  on  the  heights  where  the  front  line  of  the  division 
stopped  on  the  night  of  November  6th.  The  hour  was  twelve  by  the  watch  of  the  sentry 
who  stood  guard  while  his  comrades  snatched  a  few  hours  of  much  needed  sleep.  What 
was  before  him  he  did  not  know,  for  all  that  could  be  seen  by  a  look  over  the  steep  precipice 
was  a  sea  of  black.  Suddenly  there  were  several  sharp  reports,  and  flames  swept  up  to  the 
heavens.  The  town  of  Allicourt  was  burning,  casting  a  glow  over  the  entire  valley.  It  was 
like  throwing  the  spotlight  on  a  darkened  stage,  but  in  this  case  the  center  of  interest  was 
not  the  living.  By  the  light  of  the  burning  village  Sedan  loomed  in  the  distance.” 

When  the  Meuse  was  reached  a  reorganization  of  the  American  forces  was 
ordered.  They  were  to  remain  on  the  ground  now  held,  and  in  the  meantime 
prepare  for  a  further  advance.  The  leading  elements  of  the  division  pushed  up 
the  river,  preparatory  to  crossing.  The  river  was  found  unfordable  and  it  was 
necessary  to  await  the  erection  of  bridges.  Here  a  detachment  of  the  302d  En¬ 
gineers  displayed  great  bravery  in  efforts  to  bridge  the  stream.  Attempt  after 
attempt  was  made  in  the  face  of  German  machine-gun  fire.  Parties  carrying 
material  suffered  most.  Finally  a  covering  party  of  machine  gunners,  infantry 
and  artillery  was  called  upon  to  protect  the  engineers  while  they  proceeded  with 
their  work.  The  operation  was  completed  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  platoons 
were  pushed  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  they  dug  in  and  awaited  developments. 
This  was  at  Villers.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  bridge  the  stream  at  Remilly 
sur  Meuse,  but  was  temporarily  defeated.  It  was  finally  successful,  and  two 
patrols  were  sent  across  the  river  nightly.  Two  automatic  rifle  posts  were  also 
established  on  the  other  side,  and  this  was  the  division’s  first  stationary  warfare 
since  the  Vesle. 

“To  gain  some  idea  of  the  doughboy’s  feeling  on  a  patrol,”  says  the  History,  “the 
story  of  a  private  from  the  307th  Infantry  is  recounted  here :  ‘About  5  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  platoon  sergeant  came  around  and  told  me  that  I  need  not  go  on  the  ration  detail 
to-night  because  I  had  been  selected  by  the  lieutenant  to  go  with  the  automatic-rifle  sergeant 
and  a  couple  of  others  into  Hunland.  It  was  my  second  patrol,  but  with  the  end  of  the  war 
so  near  I  did  not  relish  the  idea.  That  night,  about  7 :30  o’clock,  we  went  down  to  company 
headquarters  and  got  a  good  hot  meal.  Our  lieutenant  came  down  to  give  us  instructions 
and  make  sure  that  we  thoroughly  understood  all  details.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
take  off  my  bayonet,  and  I  was  forced  to  give  up  a  few  metal  souvenirs  I  had  in  my 
pocket.  The  officer  said  they  might  rattle  out  there  in  No  Man’s  Land  and  give  our  where¬ 
abouts  away.  We  also  gave  up  all  matches  and  were  then  told  to  find  out  just  how  close 
to  the  river  the  German  outposts  were.  Then  we  started  out.  We  crossed  the  river  at  10 
o’clock.  It  looked  as  if  the  Boche  were  expecting  us,  for  we  no  more  than  got  across  when 
up  went  a  great  number  of  Very  lights.  We  all  dropped  to  the  ground  and  waited  for 
darkness.  We  proceeded  for  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards  more,  and  then  the 
sergeant,  who  has  a  better  ear  than  I,  dropped  to  the  ground  again.  I  took  it  that  he 
wanted  me  to  keep  quiet.  Then  through  the  darkness  about  a  hundred  yards  forward, 
it  seemed,  came  the  sound  of  voices,  ffhey  were  speaking  German.  We  could  see  the 
radium  faced  watch  one  of  the  Boche  was  wearing  on  his  wrist.  My  heart  was  in  my 
throat  and  was  beating  twice  as  fast  as  normal.  That  was  enough  for  me,  and  I  breathed 
a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  the  sergeant  motioned  us  to  go  back.  Our  reP°rt  was  that  the 
German  outposts  were  five  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Meuse  river.’  ” 

A  bridge  built  across  the  Meuse  did  not  mean  that  the  division  had  a  per- 
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manent  crossing.  The  Germans  still  had  artillery,  and  that  artillery  shot  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  The  bridge  constructed  at  Villers  was  soon  destroyed.  A 
big  shell  landed  squarely  on  the  narrow  span,  leaving  five  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  engineers  were  again  called  to  reconstruct  the  bridge.  But  even 
lacking  a  bridge,  the  305th  Infantry  sent  a  patrol  across  to  gather  information  about 
the  Germans.  During  the  night  of  November  8th  one  officer  and  a  corporal,  the 
latter  of  German  stock  and  having  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language,  stole  across 
on  a  raft  and  penetrated  the  German  lines  for  a  distance  of  one  kilometer  and 
a  half.  When  about  half  through  with  their  work  they  were  challenged  by  a 
German  sentry.  The  corporal  replied  to  the  challenge,  and  gave  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  presence,  and  the  sentry  passed  them  on.  On  their  return  they 
were  able  to  report  the  exact  location  of  a  field  piece  which  had  been  harassing 
the  troops,  the  disposition  of  machine  guns  protecting  the  German  side  of  the 
Meuse,  and  the  number  of  troops  hidden  in  the  hills  to  the  right  of  Sedan.  For 
this  feat  both  were  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  commanding  general. 

The  divisional  sector  was  now  widened.  The  77th  Division  was  taking  over 
the  corps  front,  twenty-five  kilometers.  One  regiment  alone  was  holding  seven 
kilometers.  Peace  rumors  flew  thick  and  fast.  Some  claimed  that  the  war  was 
now  ended.  The  incessant  shelling  by  the  Germans,  however,  disproved  this,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  the  real  news  came.  The  American  officers, 
however,  were  still  busy  playing  their  chess-like  game.  But  the  night  of  No¬ 
vember  10th  and  the  morning  of  the  11th  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  men 
of  the  77th  Division.  An  occasional  shell-burst  from  the  enemy  on  that  night 
seemed  to  show  that  for  the  German,  the  war  was  still  on.  But  not  a  man  was 
killed  on  that  final  night  of  hostilities. 

“Over  on  the  German  side  of  the  Meuse  some  Very  pistol  man  continued  to  send 
up  rockets  in  groups  of  three — a  red,  a  white  and  a  blue.  This  was  taken  by  the  Americans 
as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  who  now  saw  that  their  fate  was  sealed,  to 
fraternize  with  the  Yankee  soldier,  and  the  incident  was  ignored.  The  absence  of  planes, 
the  big  guns  not  roaring,  and  the  rifles  not  cracking  put  a  mysterious  touch  into  life  at 
the  front  that  night.  The  whole  battlefield  seemed  deserted.  The  doughboy  said  it  was 
a  sign  of  good  news.  Finally  the  news  came  from  the  various  regimental  headquarters.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  the  terse  announcement:  ‘Armistice  effective  11  o’clock.  Cease  fire.' 
So  on  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month  hostilities  of  the  greatest 
war  in  history  ended  with  the  77th  Division  holding  a  front  larger  than  any  unit  had  ever 
attempted  even  in  the  quiet  sectors  of  position  warfare.” 

The  152d  Field  Artillery  Brigade  was  the  first  National  Army  artillery  bri¬ 
gade  to  go  into  action.  The  first  shot  was  fired  in  the  Lorraine  sector  the  after¬ 
noon  of  July  12,  1918,  by  Battery  A,  305th  Field  Artillery,  with  a  French  75. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former  Secretary  of  War,  was  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  Captain  Anderson  Dana  in  charge  of  the  firing  battery.  Corporal 
Andrew  Ancelwitz  laid  the  piece;  Sergeant  Fred  Wallace  repeated  the  order  to 
fire,  and  Private  George  Elsnick  pulled  the  lanyard  sending  the  first  shell  whistling 
across  to  the  Germans. 

Humor  saved  situations  and  lightened  stress  many  times.  Major  Holland 
Duell,  of  the  2d  Battalion,  306th,  knocked  impatiently  with  his  riding  crop  on 
the  tarpaulin  of  the  last  line  of  stalled  fourgon-wagons,  hauling  a  six-inch  Howitzer 
forward  on  a  sniping  expedition.  The  eight  horses  drawing  the  great  gun  were 
unable  to  get  it  out  of  the  mire,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  be  found  in  that 
situation.  It  was  just  before  daylight.  The  major  rapped  again.  From  the 
curtain  of  the  wagon  a  woolly  black  head  beneath  a  helmet  askew  appeared,  with 
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a  frightened  face.  “Kamerad!  Kamerad!”  shouted  the  apparition.  "Ah  sur¬ 
renders,  Boss,  toot-sweet!” 

Dogs  will  be  dogs.  As  the  sergeant  approached,  this  dog  snarled  "Hands 
off!”  He  wore  the  German  Red  Cross  harness  with  a  flask  on  one  side  of  the 

neck  and  a  first-aid  kit  on  the  other.  The  second  day  the  dog  growled  and 

would  let  no  one  approach.  He  had  been  given  food,  and  it  was  devoured.  The 

next  day  the  sergeant  was  able  to  touch  the  dog,  and  that  evening  he  took 

him  to  the  chateau  and  tied  him  up,  but  the  dog  chewed  the  rope  and  returned 
to  the  grave  which  he  had  been  guarding.  After  another  trip  and  a  double  rope 
the  dog  became  convinced  of  his  new  master’s  intention,  and  decided  that  the 
sergeant  was  worth  following.  The  dog  became  all  American,  and  although  his 
name  was  changed  to  "Fritz,”  he  and  the  sergeant  were  inseparable  companions. 

The  story  of  the  so-called  “Lost  Battalion,”  under  command  of  Major 
Whittlesey,  which  filled  the  newspapers  of  the  world  with  wonder  during  its 
passage  through  the  Argonne,  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  in  all  the  history  of 
wars  and  bravery  and  determination. 

“In  the  heart  of  the  Argonne  Forest,”  says  the  History  of  the  Division,  “there  is  a 
deep,  rectangular  ravine  so  formed  that  it  is  enclosed  front  and  rear  and  on  both  sides  by 
steep,  wooded  slopes.  A  little  brook  coursing  from  east  to  west  had  been  joined  in  primeval 
days  by  a  small  tributary  flowing  directly  from  the  south,  thus  disclosing  nature’s  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  production  of  this  peculiar  geographical  formation.  Sunlight  seldom  penetrates 
into  this  valley,  shaded  by  thick  forest  growth.  It  is  always  sombre  and  still  there.  Before 
the  Americans  went  through  the  Argonne  the  place  where  these  two  streams  met  had 
been  known  as  the  head  of  the  Ravine  de  Chalevaux.  Thereafter,  for  all  time,  it  will  be 
known  as  ‘The  Pocket.’  It  is  the  spot  where  the  ‘Lost  Battalion’  fought.  It  is  hallowed 
ground  where  starving  heroes  resisted  against  overwhelming  odds  with  ‘No  surrender*  for 
their  watchword.” 

In  the  bitter  struggle  through  this  forest  the  77th  Division,  after. seven 
days  of  fighting  found  its  advance  practically  at  a  standstill  before  strongly 
wired  and  intrenched  positions  fortified  by  impenetrable  machine-gun  fire  from 
skilfully  concealed  guns  covering  every  foot  of  the  front.  An  attack  without 
regard  for  loss  was  ordered.  Major  Whittlesey’s  force  was  also  under  orders  to 
push  on  if  it  was  possible  to  find  an  opening.  It  did  push  on,  but  the  flanking 
elements  were  unsuccessful,  and  thus  Major  Whittlesey’s  command  was  isolated, 
for  after  he  had  broken  through  the  enemy  strung  wire  across  the  path  and 
posted  additional  machine  guns  to  cover  the  valley.  This  linked  up  their  trench 
system  and  placed  a  closed  German  line  to  the  rear  of  Major  Whittlesey’s  com¬ 
mand.  In  the  running  account  of  operations  heretofore  given,  the  outlines  of 
this  movement  to  the  time  of  the  rescue  of  Major  Whittlesey’s  command  are 
given.  But  a  volume  might  be  written  of  the  experiences  of  this  brave  band 
of  Americans,  beset  on  all  sides,  yet  advancing  slowly,  and  subject  to  every 
device  and  treachery  that  the  Germans  could  exercise.  The  brave  band  kept 
on  fighting,  though  deprived  of  food,  repelling  attack  after  attack  with  great 
losses,  and  this  lesson  of  the  courageous  resource  of  the  American  soldier  no 
doubt  had  effect  in  showing  the  hopelessness  of  fighting  against  him. 

Cited  for  bravery:  At  Division  Headquarters — Sergeant  B.  McGrath, 
Private  C.  V.  Huddleson,  Brooklyn. 

154th  Brigade  Headquarters,  Infantry — Sergt.  J.  Blohm,  Sergt.  W.  McGin- 
nity,  Sergt.  W.  J.  McGlinchey,  Sergt.  G.  Sheehey,  Corp.  W.  J.  White,  Private  J. 
Liebman,  Private  E.  Rehn,  Brooklyn. 

306th  Infantry — Second  Lieut.  P.  K.  Roth,  Sergt.  C.  A.  Robinsky,  Sergt. 
G.  Stang,  Sergt.  W.  L.  Wurster,  Corp.  J.  Borinski,  Corp.  Henry  J.  Stitch,  Private 
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J.  Butler,  Private  G.  R.  Carson,  Private  A.  T.  Powell,  Private  T.  Graham, 
Private  G.  James,  Private  G.  Mittenhuber,  Private  C.  Peters,  Private  I.  Poll, 
Private  E.  Rapuzzi,  Private  I.  Stomersky,  Private  I.  Stranvold,  Private  W.  Zapke, 
Brooklyn ;  Sergt.  G.  Hofman,  Inwood,  L.  I. ;  Corp,  J.  J.  McDonald,  Port  Rich¬ 
mond,  N.  Y. ;  Mec.  W.  J.  McClenehan,  Glendale,  L.  I. 

307th  Infantry — First  Lieut.  E.  M.  Ryan,  First  Lieut.  H.  L.  Smith,  Jr., 
First  Sergt.  P.  Bigony,  Sergt.  A.  Belephant,  Sergt.  H.  C.  Bradshaw,  Sergt.  J.  J. 
Gillen,  Sergt.  M.  Goldstone,  Sergt.  W.  F.  Howard,  Sergt.  J.  E.  Marshall,  Sergt. 
W.  Mohrman,  Sergt.  J.  J  Murphy,  Sergt.  F.  J.  Prach,  Sergt.  J.  A.  Ross,  Sergt. 

G.  F.  Russell,  Sergt.  W.  J.  Sullivan,  Sergt.  V.  Von  Pentz,  Sergt.  R.  F.  Warmers, 
Corp.  J.  J.  Ames,  Corp.  G.  A.  Drexel,  Corp.  E.  Gronan,  Corp.  F.  Hallback, 
Corp.  A.  Rosenvold,  Corp.  F.  E.  Schwenke,  Private  H.  A.  Donnelly,  Private 

I.  Beckendorf,  Private  L.  F.  Braemer,  Private  W.  Ehrman,  Private  E.  J.  Cart¬ 
wright,  Private  U.  S.  Hickman,  Brooklyn;  Maj.  D.  K.  Jay,  Westbury,  L.  I.; 
Capt.  A.  J.  Holagan,  Flushing,  L.  I. ;  Corp.  E.  C.  Hutchins,  Manhasset,  L.  I. ; 
Corp.  H.  Nubel,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.;  Corp.  J.  D.  Voorhees,  Malvern,  L.  I.;  Mec.  W. 
Riker,  Jamaica,  L.  I.;  Private  R.  Cavallo,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

308th  Infantry — First  Lieut.  Sheridan,  First  Lieut.  C.  W.  Turner,  First 
Lieut.  M.  Wood,  Sergt.-Major  E.  Sozzi,  First  Sergt.  B.  Kaufman,  First  Sergt. 

H.  F.  Mercer,  Sergt.  H.  Anderson,  Sergt.  H.  C.  Ellum,  Sergt.  C.  Kirchner,  Sergt. 
H.  Linden,  Sergt.  G.  F.  McCarthy,  Sergt.  J.  J.  Powers,  Sergt.  J.  J.  Sexton,  Sergt. 
G.  Strassle,  Corp.  O.  Dahloff,  Corp.  M.  Koeppe,  Corp.  T.  F.  Maroney,  Corp. 
T.  H.  Murphy,  Corp.  J.  V.  McGuire,  Corp.  W.  F.  Perine,  Private  H.  A.  Rossum, 
Private  M.  L.  Chubb,  Private  J.  Herschkowitz,  Private  J.  J.  Monson,  Private 

J.  F.  Nast,  Private  I.  Sirotta,  Private  J.  Usac,  Private  E.  T.  Van  Duzer,  Private 
S.  H.  Chester,  Private  G.  W.  Collins,  Private  J.  Enswenger,  Private  J.  Isaksen 
(Co.  C),  Private  A.  Johnson,  Private  H.  Kressler,  Private  J.  C.  Lenahan  (acting 
as  First  Sergt.),  Private  L.  L.  Liner,  Private  H.  Miller,  Private  A.  Raboniwitz, 
Private  H.  Wandlowsky,  Private  H.  L.  Wilson,  Brooklyn;  Capt.  A.  S.  Griffiths, 
Amityville,  L.  I.;  Sergt.-Maj.  C.  R.  Roesch,  Flushing,  L.  I.;  Sergt.  R.  Gill,  Long 
Island  City,  L.  I. ;  Sergt.  C.  Gilmartin,  Islip,  L.  I. ;  Sergt.  A.  J.  Kruger,  Patchogue, 
L.  I. ;  Sergt.  J.  T.  Monahan,  Corona,  L.  I. ;  Sergt.  H.  E.  Rich,  Corona,  L.  I. ; 
Sergt.  D.  Tucker,  East  Hampton,  L.  I.;  Corp.  J.  Vedilage,  Jamaica,  L.  I.;  Private 
S.  Kosikowski,  Maspeth,  L.  I. 

302d  Engineers — Capt.  E.  B.  Simmons,  First  Lieut.  J.  F.  Brown,  First  Sergt. 
D.  Solomon,  First  Sergt.  W.  B.  Stone,  Sergt.  L.  I.  Houghland,  Sergt.  C.  W. 
Wojan,  Corp.  F.  C.  Myvall,  Corp.  J.  A.  E.  Vill,  Corp.  G.  R.  Willmarth,  Private 
P.  Spagnolo  Private  R.  W.  Stultz,  Private  J.  H.  Armheim,  Private  S.  Berg, 
Private  M.  Rochford,  Brooklyn ;  Sergt.  C.  Zeller,  Astoria,  L.  I. ;  Corp.  T.  F. 
Duffy,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.;  Corp.  F.  Schultz,  West  New  Brighton,  L.  I.;  Private 
C.  E.  Bieringer,  Central  Islip,  L.  I. 

304th  Field  Artillery — Sergt.  G.  H.  Weinhauer,  Brooklyn. 

305th  Field  Artillery — Corp.  G.  H.  Johnson,  Brooklyn;  Second  Lieut.  A.  A. 
Robinson,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

306th  Field  Artillery — Private  G.  Rothenberger,  Brooklyn. 

304th  Machine  Gun  Battalion — First  Lieut.  A.  L.  Stemler,  Second  Lieut. 

K.  A.  Pette,  First  Sergt.  E.  Dunn,  Sergt.  R.  Drake,  Sergt.  C.  Jordan,  Corp.  M. 
O’Leary,  Corp.  J.  Roussel,  Corp.  F.  A.  Young,  Private  R.  J.  Gardner,  Private 
J.  Gloster,  Private  J.  Griffith,  Private  H.  T.  Young,  Private  R.  Estes,  Private 
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T.  Fitzgerald,  Private  J.  J.  Fleming,  Private  T.  Healy,  Private  M.  Herzog, 
Private  N.  Warran,  Brooklyn;  Sergt.  P.  E.  Jennings,  Patchogue,  L.  I.;  Corp. 
J.  C.  Hannon,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.;  Corp.  R.  R.  Walsh,  Bayside,  L.  I.;  Mech. 
H.  R.  Brandt,  Central  Park,  L.  I.;  Private  A.  Forte,  Jr.,  Huntington,  L.  I.; 
Private  C.  Hassel,  Astoria,  L.  I.;  Private  A.  A.  Warga,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

304th  Machine  Gun  Battalion — Corp.  J.  A.  Dillard,  Private  J.  F.  Plunkett, 
Brooklyn. 

o02d  Field  Signal  Battalion — Private  J.  Kaiser,  Private  H.  S.  Ruyl,  Private 
D.  Dempsey,  Brooklyn. 

302d  Supply  Train  Sergt.  T.  P.  Duffy,  Corp.  C.  Domanico,  Brooklyn;  Corp. 
William  Diard,  Floral  Park,  L.  I.;  Private  P.  Phillips,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Among  the  Distinguished  Service  Crosses  awarded :  To  Capt.  Alfred  S. 
Griffiths  (wife,  Naomi  Griffiths),  Amityville,  L.  I.;  First  Lieut.  Richard  B. 
Sheridan  (mother,  Mrs.  Isabella  Sheridan),  1875  Cropsey  Avenue,  Brooklyn 
(he  is  starred  among  the  dead);  First  Lieut.  Meredith "  Wood  (father,  Dr. 
John  Scott  Wood),  172  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  First  Lieut.  James  Finlay 
Brown  (since  deceased)  whose  widow  is  Mrs.  Olivine  K.  Brown,  27  Lincoln 
Place,  Brooklyn;  Sergt.  William  Mohrman,  170  Chauncey  Street,  Brooklyn; 
Sergt.  Abraham  Belefant  (mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Belefant),  511  Willoughby 
Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Sergt.  John  Blohm  (Rudolph  Blohm),  4222  New  Utrecht 
Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Sergt.  Harry  Linden  (wife,  Clara  Linden),  71a  Howard 
Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Sergt.  Anthony  J.  Kruger  (mother,  Mildred  Kruger),  1702 
Ocean  Avenue,  Patchogue,  L.  I.;  Corp.  Gustave  H.  Johnson  (mother,  Mrs. 
Pilla  Johnson),  123  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Corp.  Thomas  F.  Maroney  (brother, 
John  Maroney),  140  11th  Street,  Brooklyn;  Corp.  Joseph  Vedialgo  (since 
deceased),  (mother,  Mrs.  Grace  Vedialgo),  Lotts  Lane,  Jamaica,  L.  I.;  Corp. 
Haakon  Rossum  (wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Rossum),  251  52d  Street,  Brooklyn;  Corp. 
Joseph  A.  McAllister  (since  deceased),  (father,  Joseph  J.  McAllister),  281 
Lefferts  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Corp.  James  J.  Murphy,  58  Hull  Street,  Brooklyn; 
Cook  William  Sheffrin  (father,  Nathan  Sheffrin),  210  17th  Street,  Brooklyn; 
Private  Jack  Herschkowitz  (father,  Samuel  Herschkowitz),  533  Knickerbocker 
Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Private  John  J.  Monson  (sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Furry),  268 
56th  Street,  Brooklyn;  Private  Joseph  Usac  (Miss  Anna  Usac),  150  Meeker 
Street,  Brooklyn;  Private  Edward  T.  Van  Duzer  (mother,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Van 
Duzer),  252  53d  Street,  Brooklyn;  Private  Irving  Sirota  (uncle,  M.  Ginsberg) 
1237  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn;  Private  Irving  L.  Liner  (father,  Max  Liner), 
573  Schenck  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Private  Stanislaw  Kosikowski  (brother,  Joseph 
Kosikowski),  195  Hall  Avenue,  Maspeth,  L.  I.;  Private  John  A.  Dillard,  476 
Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Private  John  E.  Gartright  (wife,  Laura  Gartright), 
31  Sullivan  Street,  Brooklyn;  Private  James  S.  Nash  (father,  Dennis  Nash) 
2231  83d  Street,  Brooklyn;  Private  John  C.  Lenahan  (mother,  Mrs.  Lucy  Lena- 
han),  154  Huron  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Croix  de  Guerre  were  awarded  to  seven  in  this  division :  Brig.-Gen.  Michael 
J.  Lenihan,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Captain  Snowden  Fahnstock,  of  New  York 
City;  Captain  Andre  de  Coppet,  of  New  York  City;  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  Alexander, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Captain  Fred  N.  Insinger,  whose  address  was  not  known 
when  the  history  of  the  Battalion  was  compiled;  First  Lieut.  Henri  de  La 
Chapelle,  whose  address  also  was  unknown;  and  Second  Lieut.  John  B. 
Flood,  of  New  York  City.  The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  also  was  awarded 
to  Brig.-Gen.  Michael  J.  Lenihan. 
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The  division  had  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  officers  and  25,553  men  when 
it  arrived  at  Vesle,  August  11,  1918.  With  thousands  of  replacements,  it  came 
out  of  the  conflict  with  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  officers  and  20,973  men. 

The  total  casualties  approximated  17,000.  Of  the  great  number  from  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island,  three  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed. 

The  division  captured  thirteen  German  officers  and  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  men.  It  took  7,600  rifles,  twenty-five  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  fifty- 
two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  forty-six  trench  mortars,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  machine  guns.  L 
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CHAPTER  III 
Town  War  Records 
AMAGANSETT  VILLAGE 

The  first  man  to  enlist  from  Amagansett  District,  Number  3,  was  Walter  Benjamin,  who 
enlisted  in  the  navy  in  April,  1917. 

The  first  two  boys  to  enlist  in  the  army  from  this  village  were  Madison  Edwards  and  Fred 
Payne  who  enlisted  April  22,  1917. 

Following  Walter  Benjamin,  the  next  two  boys  to  enlist  in  the  navy  from  Amagansett 
village  were  Blanchard  Barnes  and  Herbert  Barnes. 

The  State  military  census  of  the  village  of  Amagansett  District  No.  3,  in  Easthampton 
town  registered  four  hundred  and  sixteen,  excluding  Montauk,  which  w«nt  in  separately.  The 
twenty  census  agents  did  their  volunteer  work  well.  Those  assigned  to  work  were  E.  W[. 
Babcock,  Mrs.  Herbert  Barnes,  Mrs.  James  Hildreth,  Miss  Katherine  Terry,  Marion  Terry, 
Mrs.  Harry  Hamlin,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Rackett,  M  rs.  R.  Snowden,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cunningham, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hand,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Kelsey,  Miss  Mary  F.  Hall,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Cartwright, 
Miss  Marion  T.  Edwards,  Miss  Florence  Eichorn,  Mrs.  John  Edwards,  Mrs.  George  Miller, 
Miss  Dorothy  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Geo.  Schellinger,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Miller.  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Barnes 
gave  the  use  of  her  parlors  during  the  work.  The  village  was  presented  with  a  flag  July,  1917, 
for  the  liberty  pole,  on  condition  it  be  raised  every  pleasant  day  at  sunrise  and  lowered  at 
sunset. 

A  service  flag  was  purchased  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Barnes  and  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  village  over  the  road  across  Main  Street.  This  was  taken  care  of  by  the  Red 
Cross  who  inserted  twenty  blue  stars  at  the  time  the  flag  was  purchased,  and  added  a  star  as  each 
man  enlisted.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  flag  had  sixty  blue  stars  and  four  gold  stars. 

The  Boy  Scouts  were  very  active  in  every  patriotic  undertaking  of  the  village.  They  split 
wood  for  the  Red  Cross  during  the  winter  months.  They  took  a  census  of  the  farms  for  the 
Government,  and  during  the  First  Liberty  Loan  they  raised  $3,000.  Among  those  receiving 
medals  for  selling  the  most  bonds  were  George  Conklin,  George  Payne  and  Frank  Weir.  The 
Boy  Scouts  also  furnished  two  Christmas  kits  for  the  Red  Cross  and  each  boy  purchased  two 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

The  Third  Liberty  Loan  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Miankoma  Hall,  April  23,  1918.  Among 
he  many  speakers  were  Hon.  George  Furman,  of  Patchogue,  James  Skinner  of  New  York, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Strickland  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Welling  of  Montauk  Aviation, 
md  Counsellor  Raymond  A.  Smith  of  Easthampton.  Nearly  $4,000  worth  of  bonds  were  sold 
lit  this  meeting. 

The  amount  of  war  savings  stamps  purchased  up  to  1918  in  Amagansett  was  $8,135. 

In  the  Village  Hall,  Annette  Kellerman  gave  an  artistic  dance  and  the  proceeds  went  to  the 
^ed  Cross.  She  also  gave  a  diving  and  swimming  exhibition  at  Devon,  August  31,  1918,  for 
he  benefit  of  the  Amagansett  and  Easthampton  Red  Cross. 

When  the  Armistice  was  signed  and  the  fighting  was  over  the  women  of  Amagansett  were 
etermined  to  have  a  fitting  and  lasting  memorial  erected  in  memory  of  all  those  of  Amagansett 
)istrict  No.  3,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  World  War.  The  committee  of  women  was  as  follows; 
Irs.  W.  A.  Benjamin,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Kelsey,  Mrs.  Nathan  Lester,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hildreth,  Mrs.  Harry 
rail,  Miss  Ethel  Baker,  Miss  Florence  Eichorn,  Miss  Marion  Edwards,  Miss  Emma  Monroe, 
nd  Mrs.  Herbert  Barnes.  Mrs.  Herbert  Barnes  acted  as  chairman.  The  plan  decided  upon 
;  ras  to  have  a  bronze  tablet  imbedded  in  a  boulder  of  native  stone.  The  tablet  was  ordered.  The 
■  oulder  decided  on  was  taken  from  Mr.  Gav’s  property  at  Three-Mile  Harbor,  and  is  estimated 
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to  weigh  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  tons.  The  tablet  was  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day,  1921, 
and  contains  sixty  names,  headed  by  the  four  brave  young  lives  that  were  given  that  humanity 
might  live.  The  Memorial  cost  $370.00. 

Red  Cross 

The  Amagansett  Red  Cross  was  organized  June,  1917,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walter  Ben¬ 
jamin  with  twenty  charter  members.  The  stores  and  houses  which  were  opened  free  for  the 
meetings  were  those  of  Mrs.  William  Aborn,  Max  Ollswang,  Emma  Gardell,  James  Gay  and 
D.  M.  Bell.  In  July,  1917,  the  organization  had  sixty  members.  In  August,  1917,  the  Red 
Cross  started  an  Army  and  Navy  Knitting  Fund.  The  committee  for  this  fund  was  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Many  benefits  were  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  sums  realized  were  very  substantial. 

The  results  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  Red  Cross  work  consisted  of  172  slings,  14 
dozen  roll  bandages,  22  dozen  four-tailed  head  bandages,  77  T.  Binders,  7  dozen  abdominal 
binders,  2  dozen  oakum  pads,  12  pairs  of  pajamas,  32  large  gauze  compresses,  34  dozen  small 
gauze  compresses,  40J4  dozen  large  gauze  wipes,  30  dozen  small  gauze  wipes,  30  laparotomy 
pads,  6  one-yard  gauze  rolls,  6  two-yard  gauze  rolls,  6  three-yard  gauze  rolls,  24  one-half  inch 
drains,  lj4  dozen  knitted  sponges,  5  knitted  wash  cloths,  1  knitted  hot  water  bag  cover,  one 
pair  of  knitted  wristlets,  3  knitted  scarfs,  3  pairs  of  socks  and  2  sweaters.  The  next  three 
months  the  material  made  by  the  Red  Cross  workers  nearly  tripled  the  first  three  months’  work, 
They  also  collected  clothing,  assisted  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  for  the  Belgium  Relief  Fund,  amount¬ 
ing  to  several  barrels  full. 

The  amounts  raised  were  as  follows ;  by  donations,  dances  and  fees  $777.96. 

The  men  of  Amagansett  deserve  the  credit  for  the  coal  that  was  used  during  the  two 
winters  of  activity  of  the  Red  Cross. 

On  July,  1919,  the  Red  Cross  closed  their  doors  with  a  large  attendance,  and  those  not 
completing  their  work  that  night  took  it  home  for  completion. 


AMITYVILLE 

Babylon  Town,  which  included  Amityville,  sent  a  strong  contingent  to  the  war  and  was 
represented  with  distinction  on  the  battlefields  of  Flanders  and  France.  Five  were  killed.  Its 
military  history  was  compiled  by  Chauncey  L.  C.  Ditmars. 


Neville,  Francis  Darling,  expert  ac¬ 
countant,  was  chosen  by  his  firm  of 
Deloitte,  Plender  Griffiths  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  to  go  overseas  for  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  and  look  after  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  Central  Relief 
Bureau  in  Belgium.  He  remained 
from  January,  1915,  until  October, 
1920.  He  crossed  the  German  fron¬ 
tier  in  Belgium  and  went  to  England 
almost  every  six  months.  Crossing 
the  Channel  the  vessels  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  twenty  or  more  torpedo 
boat  destroyers.  Once  his  vessel  en¬ 
countered  an  enemy  submarine.  He 
was  in  Brussels  when  Edith  Cavell 
was  shot,  saw  enemy  airship  raids, 
refugees  deported  and  the  King’s  re¬ 
turn  after  four  years’  absence.  He 
received  a  decoration  from  King  Ah 
bert  being  “La  Medaille  du  Roi 
Albert,  with  red  ribbon  lined  twice 
with  the  Belgian  colors,”  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign 
Affairs  were  charged  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  royal  decree.  Mr. 
Neville  also  received  the  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
Comite  National  de  Secours  et  d’- 
Alimentation  (Belgian  Committee) 


marked  “Hommage  de  Reconnaissance 
1914-1916.”  The  Comite  d’Alimen- 
tation  du  Nord  de  la  France  (French 
Committee)  issued  a  beautiful  copper 
engraving  in  the  form  of  a  medal 
indicating  their  thanks  for  Mr.  Ne¬ 
ville’s  co-operation  for  relief  work  in 
Northern  France.  Herbert  Hoover 
sent  him  a  letter  of  appreciation  after 
his  return  home. 

Neville,  Timothy  F.,  father  of  Mr.  Ne¬ 
ville,  was  a  captain  of  the  Third 
Rhode  Island  Cavalry  during  the  Civil 
War.  His  mother,  in  her  eighties, 
was  living  in  Lindenhurst,  Suffolk 
County  in  1922. 

Gutowitz,  Benjamin,  entered  the  Service 
on  July  2,2,  1918,  and  trained  at  Camp 
Upton.  He  served  with  the  5th  Com¬ 
pany,  152nd  Depot  Brigade,  until 
August  3,  1918,  and  was  transferred 
to  Headquarters  Company  at  Camp 
Upton.  He  was  assigned  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  duty  of  teaching  English  to  non- 
English  speaking  soldiers  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1918,  he  was  made  Cor¬ 
poral  _  of  Company  V,  Development 
Battalion  Number  6.  On  November 
1,  1918,  he  was  promoted  Sergeant 
of  Company  V,  Development  Battal¬ 


ion  Number  6,  and  served  the  entire 
period  of  his  enlistment  in  Camp 
Upton.  On  December  13,  1918,  he 
was  discharged. 

Baldwin,  Arthur  MacDonald,  was  a 
member  of  the  Students’  Army  Train¬ 
ing  Corps  (Infantry),  at  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  from  October 
1,  1918,  to  December  12,  1918. 

O’Shea,  George  A.,  entered  the  Service 
on  October  31,  1917,  and  served  as  a 
Yeoman  in  the  Navy  Yard,  at  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Search¬ 
ing  Squad  of  Ard  for  Information 
and  served  until  July  31,  1919,  when 
he  was  discharged  from  the  serv¬ 
ice. 

Squires,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  enlisted  on 
October  1,  1918,  at  Brooklyn,  and 
was  sent  ,  to  Pratt  Institute  for  Offi¬ 
cers’  Training  School,  Naval  Reserve 
Force.  He  was  released  from  active 
service  for  a  short  period  under  the 
new  law  pertaining  to  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  Corps. 

Wilson,  The  Rev.,  Clyde  Merton,  pastor 
of  the  Simpson  Methodist  Church, 
was  an  American  Director  of  the 
Foyer  du  Soldat  (Soldiers’  Home) 
organized  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He 
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sailed  overseas  to  Bordeaux  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1917,  where  he  remained 
for  fifteen  months  at  Menamenil.  four 
miles  from  the  Lorraine  Sector.  He 
sailed  from  Brest  on  March  22,  1919, 
and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  March 
22.  He  delivered  an  address  on  the 
war  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Granite 
Memorial  in  Amityville  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  1920. 

Gilbert,  Henry  A.,  enlisted  at  New  York 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  Bureau  of  Operations,  for 
Overseas  Transportation  Service,  on 
June  28,  1917,  and  reported  for  active 
duty  on  July  IS,  1917.  He  was  one 
of  the  five  officers  in  charge  of  the 
operation  of  four  hundred  army  trans¬ 
ports,  and  he  divided  his  time  between 
New  York  and  Headquarters  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  entered  the  Service  as 
an  Ensign  and  was  promoted  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  which  rank  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge  on  May  24, 
1919,  at  New  York  City. 

Kohen,  Williard,  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  Force  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1918,  for  four  years  with  the 
rank  of  seaman.  At  that  time  he  was 
a  student  in  the  Engineering  School 
of  Columbia  University.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Service  on  De¬ 
cember  19,  1918,  from  aboard  the 
ship  Granite  State. 

Williams,  Coleman  Hawley,  enlisted  in 
the  Aviation  Branch  of  the  Service 
and  trained  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
where  he  died  of  spinal  meningitis 
in  the  early  part  of  1918.  He  was 
buried  in  Grace  Episcopal  Church 
Yard  at  Massapequa. 

Dalzell,  Lloyd  Hunter,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  on  June  4,  1917,  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  as  a  third-class 
Yeoman  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  Force.  On  September  10, 
1917,  he  was  assigned  to  De  William 
Brinsmade’s  Hospital  and  Ambulance 
unit  of  the  United  States  Naval  Base 
Hospital  Number  1.  He  was  attached 
to  the  6th  Division  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  with  which  he  arrived  at  St. 
Nazaire  on  October  S,  1917.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  for  two  days  unloading 
equipments  and  then  he_  went  to 
Angers,  and  was  located  in  the  old 
French  Monastery  which  was  turned 
into  a  hospital.  With  other  marines, 
he  was  suddenly  put  in  army  uni¬ 
form  and  sent  to  Brest  and  found 
barracks  in  the  old  French  Grammar 
School,  and  he  and  his  comrades 
were  two  months  cleansing  and  dis¬ 
infecting  the  building  to  make  it  fit 
for  a  Base  Hospital.  His  command 
reached  France  before  the  heavy  ar¬ 
rivals  of  American  Troops  and  took 
charge  of  all  sick  men  that  arrived 
from  overseas.  He  was  in  Brest  16 
months  and  in  France  18  months. 
He  sailed  for  home  on  March  1,  1919, 
aboard  the  Leviathan  and  arrived  in 
Hoboken  on  March  8,  where  he  was 
transferred  to  the  receiving  ship  at 
Bay  Ridge.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  on  March  IS,  1919. 

Hirsch,  Emanuel,  joined  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corps  of  the  Students’  Army 
Training  Corps  at  Cornell  University, 
on  October  2,  1918.  Previous  to  this 
time,  he  had  two  years’  training  in 
the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
at  Cornell  University.  He  was  en¬ 
camped  at  Cornell  until  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Service  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1918,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
American  Legion,  Post  Number  564, 
Amityville. 

Dalzell,  George  Howland,  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  at  New  York  on  December  7, 
1917,  as  a  private  in  the  Army  Trans¬ 
port  Service  under  the  command  of 


Col.  William  B.  Baker,  Director  of 
Marine  Operations  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  during  the  World  War. 
He  was  promoted  to  First  Sergeant 
and  later  to  Second  Lieutenant,  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  lighterage 
and  tug  department.  He  was  stationed 
a  great  part  of  the  time  at  Hoboken. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  War  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Shipping  Control 
Commission,  and  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  on  December  27,  1918. 

O’Connor,  Robert  E.,  enlisted  in  the 
Service  on  July  12,  1917,  at  New 
York  City.  He  was  sent  to  Camp 
Dix  as  a  Corporal  in  the  303rd  Field 
Signal  Battalion,  78th  Division,  Na¬ 
tional  Army,  where  he  was  promoted 
Sergeant,  First-class.  He  sailed  for 
overseas  on  May  17,  1918,  arriving 
in  Liverpool,  on  June  3.  He  was 
sent  to  Lart,  France,  to  go  into  train¬ 
ing  with  the  British  Army.  He  was 
next  sent  to  Herlin  Le  Sec  (“high 
and  dry”)  and  was  busy  with  the 
British  holding  the  Allied  lines  for 
two  months.  He  was  put  into  the 
American  Sector  at  Limey  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9.  Came  the  great  Saint  Mihiel 
drive  in  which  he  participated  for 
twenty  days  with  little  sleep  or  rest. 
On  October  13,  he  took  part  in  the 
fierce  drive  through  Argonne  Forest, 
relieving  the  77th  Division  which  had 
received  severe  losses,  On  November 
2  his  command  was  ordered  into  the 
Meuse  -  Argonne  Offensive,  which 
ended  the  war  and  lasted  for  four 
days  and  nights.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Argonne  Forest  Drive  on 
October  13  until  November  6,  1918, 
O’Connor  marched  or  fought  through 
about  fifty  towns  and  villages.  He 
sailed  for  home  on  May  16,  1919, 
and  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  June  1.  He  was  sent  to  Camp 
Dix  and  was  discharged  from  the 
Service  on  June  8,  1919.  He  was 
severely  gassed  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
Drive. 

Howard,  Lewis  W.,  enlisted  on  May  21, 

1917.  He  served  aboard  the  gunboat 
Marietta  and  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Y amacraw  as  a  seaman,  1st  class,  and 
he  did  eighteen  months  of  overseas 
service  guarding  the  coasts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  He  also  sailed 
the  North  Sea  chasing  German  sub¬ 
marines,  and  took  part  in  sinking 
three.  He  was  discharged  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1918,  at  Charleston. 

Sylvester,  Captain  Robert,  was  in  the 
regular  army  as  first  lieutenant  and 
Captain.  He  served  in  the  .Spanish- 
American  War,  the  Philippines,  the 
Boxer  Expedition  in  China,  and  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  recom¬ 
missioned  a  Captain  on  May  14,  1917, 
and  assigned  to  command  Company 
L.,  307th  Infantry,  77th  Division  at 
Camp  Upton,  where  he  remained  from 
September  17,  1917,  to  April  4,  1918. 
He  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  April  21, 

1918,  and  went  to  Calais  on 
April  22.  He  went  into  reserve  with 
the  British  Army  until  his  Division 
took  over  the  Lorraine  Sector  from 
the  French,  this  being  among  _  the 
front  line  trenches,  where  he  remained 
from  June  8,  until  July  15,  1918. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Vesle  River  Sector 
where  he  was  severely .  gassed.  He 
was  confined  to  a  hospital  at  Vichy 
for  two  months.  When  he  crossed 
the  Vesle  he  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Argonne  Drive  and  his  gassing 
deprived  him  of  going  through  that 
engagement.  Captain  Sylvester  was 
placed  in  charge  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  at  Camp  1,  at  Souilly,  in  the 
Verdun  sector.  There  were  at  one 
time  27,000  Germans,  5,000  Austrians 


and  5,000  repatriated  Russians  in 
this  camp.  He  sailed  for  the  United 
States  on  January  16,  and  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  2,  1919.  He 
was  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  Camp 
Dix  from  where  he  was  discharged 
from  the  Service  on  February  15. 
While  a  First  Sergeant  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Captain  Syl¬ 
vester  was  wounded  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
on  July  18,  1898,  and  he  was  in  the 
battles  of  Siboney  and  El  Caney  in 
all  as  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
United  States  Artillery.  He  spent 
two  and  one-half  years  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  as  a  member  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Battery  of  the  Seventh  Artillery. 
He  took  part  in  four  battles  and 
twelve  engagements  or  skirmishes  and 
he  was  wounded,  once  by  a  bolo  and 
once  by  a  Mauser  bullet.  He  went 
from  the  Philippines  to  China,  where 
he  spent  one  and  one-half  years,  and 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pekin 
when  the  American  Legation  was 
stormed.  He  was  in  the  Boxer  Ex¬ 
pedition,  and  while  in  China  he  was 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  Fifth  United 
States  Artillery. 

Thorne,  Edward  Floyd-Jones,  was 
granted  a  Reserve  Commission  as 
Captain  in  May,  1917,  and  went  into 
tlie  Service  on  June  18,  1917,  as  a 
Captain  of  Ordnance,  United  States 
Army.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  Class  of  1914,  and  he  is  a  civil 
engineer  and  also  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer.  During  the  war  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Federal  Arsenal,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  at  the  works  of  the 
Winchester  Arms  Company  and  of 
the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  both 
at  New  Haven,  and  subsequent  fo 
the  war  he  was  at  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Ordnance  Office  at  Chicago.  He 
was  discharged  on  December  31,  1920. 

Knox,  Robert  Harrison,  was  drafted 
into  the  army  at  Camp  Upton  on 
October  8,  1917,  as  a  first-class  pri¬ 
vate.  He  was  in  the  306th  Sanitary 
Train,  but  was  transferred  at  Camp 
Upton  to  the  359th  Motor  Truck 
Company,  Captain  Hurst.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  Camp  Upton  until  he  sailed 
for  France  on  January  8,  1918,  from 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  aboard  the  Carpathia. 
stopping  at  Halifax.  He  was  ordered 
to  Soisson  on  the  Aisne  front  ana 
was  put  to  work  hauling  shells  and 
provisions  to  the  front,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  subjected  to  the  shells  and 
fire  of  the  enemy.  He  was  there  three 
weeks  in  constant  action  when  a  gen¬ 
eral  retreat  was  ordered  which  lasted 
for  six  months,  or  until  the  American 
Army  arrived  in  force.  The  359th 
Motor  Truck  Army  was  made  a  part 
of  the  famous  French  Mallet  reserve, 
under  Major  R.  Mallet.  The  retreat 
mentioned  continued  to  Soucy.  Knox 
was  honorably  cited  for  participation 
in  eight  major  movements  in  France. 
He  received  a  Victory  Medal  with 
eight  stars  which  represented  the 
Somme  Defensive  from  March  21  to 
April  6,  1918;  Aisne  Defensive  from 
May  27  to  June  5,  1918;  Montdidier- 
Noyon  Defensive  from  June  9  to 
June  13,  1918;  Champagne-Marne  De¬ 
fensive  from  July  15  to  18,  1918; 
Aisne-Marne  Offensive  from  July  18 
to  August  6,  1918;  Somme  Offensive 
from  August  8  to  September  9,  1918; 
Oisne-Aisne  Offensive  from  Septem¬ 
ber  10  to  October  11,  1918,  and  again 
the  Somme-Offensive  from  October  12 
to  November  11,  1918.  The  citation 
is  signed  by  George  B.  Struby,  First 
Lieutenant,  Motor  Transportation 
Corps.  Knox  sailed  for  the  United 
States  on  June  12,  1918,  and  arrived 
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June  20,  1919,  and  was  discharged 
on  June  24,  1919,  at  Camp  Upton. 

Powell,  Charles  Sylvester  enlisted  in 
the  National  Army  on  September  19, 

1917.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Upton 
and  sailed  for  France  on  April  6, 

1918,  as  a  private  in  Company  B., 
306th  Infantry.  He  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  he  was 
in  the  Argonne  Drive,  the  Verdun 
Sector  and  the  battle  at  Argonne 
Forest.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  of 
Saint  Juvin  where  half  of  his  com¬ 
pany  were  wiped  out.  He  fought  al¬ 
most  steadily  for  four  days  in  the 
last  section  of  the  Argonne  Drive, 
and  was  sent  to  the  hospital  suffering 
severely  from  physical  exhaustion. 
His  helmet  was  smashed  by  shrap¬ 
nel,  it  was  punctured  by  a  machine 
gun  bullet  and  the  pack  on  his  back 
was  literally  blown  to  pieces  by  the 
shrapnel  of  the  enemy  and  his  body 
was  bruised.  On  February  2,  1919, 
he  sailed  for  the  United  States  and 
was  discharged  from  the  Service  at 
Camp  Upton  on  May  9,  1919. 

Powell,  Royal  Seaman,  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  year  of  1902.  He 
served  four  years  and  received  an 
honorable  discharge  and  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  and  received  the  hon¬ 
orary  medal.  He  enlisted  with  the 
69th  Regiment  of  the  N.  Y.  N.  G. 
on  September  22,  1916,  and  served 
on  the  Mexican  Border.  .He  went 
overseas  with  the  69th  Regiment  and 
received  commission  as  Commissary 
Sergeant.  The  69th  Regiment  was 
known  as  the  165th  Infantry  N.  A. 
He  was  promoted  First  Sergeant  on 
March  1,  1918.  He  went  to  the  front 
in  the  Luneville.  Sector  in  February, 
1918,  and  also  in  the  Argonne  Of¬ 
fensive  on  September  27,  1918,  to 
November  3,  1918,  when  he  was 

wounded  and  gassed.  Powell  sailed 
from  France  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  arrived  at  Newport  News 
on  April  5,  1919.  He  was  discharged 
at  Camp  Upton  on  April  21. 

Darling,  Horace  Alexander,  enlisted  on 
September  28,  1917,  in  the  305th  In¬ 
fantry  and  trained  at  Camp  Upton. 
He  arrived  in  France  on  February  2, 
1918,  and  was  trained  for  three  weeks 
at  a  French  Convoy  School  and  his 
Motor  Supply  Train  was  attached  to 
the  Reserve  Mallet.  He  went  to  the 
front  on  March  1,  1918,  and  did 
duty  at  Cambria,  at  Chateau-Thierry 
and  in  Flanders.  Took  part  in  eight 
major  operations  as  follows:  Somme 
Defensive  from  March  21  to  April 
6,  1918;  Aisne  Defensive  from  May 
27  to  June  5,  1918;  Montdidier-Noyon 
Defensive  from  June  9  to  June  13, 
1918;  Champagne-Marne  Defensive 
from  July  15  to  July  18,  1918; 

Aisne-Marne  Offensive  from  July  18 
to  August  6,  1918;  Somme  Offensive 
from  August  8  to  September  17,  1918; 
Oisne-Aisne  Offensive  from  September 
18  to  September  29,  1918,  and  Somme 
Offensive  from  October  12  to  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1918.  He  was  decorated  with 
the  Victory  Medal  adorned  with  eight 
bronze  stars. 

Burns,  Captain  Arthur  Raymond,  did 
service  in  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Boston  as  a  Captain  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  for  a  period  of  thir¬ 
teen  months  beginning  in  November, 
1918. 

Albertson,  Albert  C.,  did  service  at 
Camp  Summerall,  Tobyhanna,  Pa., 
for  six  months  as  a  Sergeant  of  the 
152nd  Motor  Supply  Train.  He  was 
discharged  on  April  17,  1919. 

Davis,  Jesse  Gordon,  enlisted  at  Cleve¬ 
land  on  April  29,  1918,  in  the  329th 
Infantry,  83rd  Division,  and  was 


sent  to  Camp  Sherman  for  training. 
He  was  transferred  to  Camp  Mills  on 
May  29,  1918,  and  arrived  in  France 
on  July  4,  1918.  Davis  was  in  train¬ 
ing  until  August  and  was  attached 
to  the  37th  Division  and  fought  on 
the  Argonne  front  line.  Davis  was 
knocked  down  and  trampled  on  in 
battle  and  his  spine  injured.  He  was 
sent  to  ^Base  Hospital  52  La  Blaus 
and  remained  there  until  September 
1918,  when  he  was  sent  to  a  Classi¬ 
fication  Camp  and  sailed  on  December 
12,  1918. 

Powell,  Herbert  Sidney,  enlisted  on  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1918,  and  was  stationed  at 
the  naval  camp  at  Pelham  Bay  until 
December  16,  1918.  His  rank  was 
Machinist’s  Mate,  second  class,  and 
he  was  discharged  on  December  16, 
1918,  at  Pelham  Bay., 

Griffiths,  Captain  Alfred  Starr,  was  a 
member  of  the  71st  Regiment,  N.  Y. 
N.  G.  from  1915  to  1917  as  Corporal 
of  Company  K  and  served  on  the 
Mexican  Border.  In  the  summer  of 
1917  Griffiths  went  overseas  as  a 
First  Lieutenant  of  .the  308th  In¬ 
fantry,  77th  Division.  He  took  part  in 
all  the  engagements  and  campaigns 
of  the  regiment.  He  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service.  Cross  for 
bravery  under  fire  near  Ville  Savoye, 
France.  He  led  a  liaison  patrol  across 
an  open  slope  to  a  flanking  battalion 
and  under  direct  observation  of  the 
enemy  and  exposed  to  a  direct  and 
terrific  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire. 
All  other  officers  were  forced  to  quit 
as  a  result  of  gas,  and  though  Grif¬ 
fiths  had  been  temporarily  rendered 
speechless  and  partly  blind  by  severe 
gassing,  he  remained  on  duty  as  Bat¬ 
talion  Adjutant,  for  which  extraor¬ 
dinary  heroism  he  received  the  medal 
and  citation.  He  returned  in  the 
Spring  of  1919. 

Lottman,  Adolph  W.,  Jr.,  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Aviation  Construction  Divi¬ 
sion  on  February  6,  1918.  He  went 
overseas  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
aviation  station  at. Wexford  for  about 
14  months  and  his  rank  was  Chief 
Carpenter’s  Mate  and  Public  Works 
Office.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
Service  on  June  1,  1919. 

Brewerton,  John  Frederick,  enlisted  on 
June  28,  1918,  in  the  53rd  Pioneer 
and  left  for  overseas  on  August  8, 

1918.  He  was  sent  to  the  St.  Mihiel 

front  where  he  helped  to  build  a  nar¬ 
row  gauge  railroad  and  cart  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  the  battle  front,  and  from 
there  he  went  to  the  Argonne  front 
for  a  period  of  seven  days  repairing 
the  roads.  The  roads  were  constantly 
being  shelled  and  the  regiment  was 
under  almost  continuous  fire.  He 
sailed  for  the  United  States  on  April 
23,  1919,  and  arrived  at  Newport 

News  on  May  3,  1919.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Service  on  May 
20,  1919,  at  Camp  Upton. 

Terry,  Daniel  F.,  enlisted  as  first-class 
private  in  Company  C,  6th  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Infantry  National  Guards,  on 
May  31,  1917,  and  was  called  for 
active  duty  on  July  15,  1917,  left 
for  overseas  on  May  5,  1918,  and 
arrived  in  France  on  May  14,  1918. 
He  fought  at  Chateau-Thierry  on  July 
1  the  first  day  of  his  arrival.  He 
left  France  on  April  16,  1919,  and 
arrived  at  Camp  Dix  on  April  27, 

1919,  at  which  point,  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Service  on  May  4. 

Watson,  Robert  Edmond,  enlisted  in  the 
307th  Infantry  National  Army  as  a 
private  and  on  November  1,  1917,  a 
few  days  after  his  enlistment,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant. 
Sergeant  Watson  went  overseas  and 


was  in  Merval,  Revillon  and  La 
Petite  Montagne  in  the  Oisne-Aisne 
Offensive  and  fought  splendidly.  He 
was  in  the  center  of  the  Argonne 
Forest  in  the  heavy  fighting  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  taking  the  town  of  Grand 
Pre.  It  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
Argonne  battle  that  he  was  shot  by 
a  rifle  ball  through  the  heart.  A 
comrade  who  was  beside  him  asserts 
that  Sergeant  Watson  killed  two  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  just  before  he  met  his 
own  end.  His  citation  says  that  “In 
the  Argonne  Forest  on  October  8, 
1918,  he  gained  valuable  information 
at  great  risk  to  himself.  This  infor¬ 
mation  later  led  to  the  release  of  the 
men  of  the  308th  Infantry,  The  Lost 
Battalion,  who  were  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  Before  he  was  killed 
Sergeant  Watson  had  been  in  com¬ 
mand  of  his  Company  as  a  result  of 
his  Captain  having  been  severely 
wounded,  and  was  recommended  for 
the  Lieutenancy  direct. 

Homan,  Charles  O.,  enlisted  on  May 
28,  1918,  at  Camp  Upton  with  the 
152nd  Depot  Brigade.  76th  Division, 
and  trained  at  Camp  Upton  and  Camp 
Devens.  He  went  overseas  on  July 
6,  1918,  and  after  his  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Corps  of  the  Medical  Labor  Camp. 
He  saw  service  at  Chateauneaf,  the 
Training  School  for  Sanitary  Troops 
at  Thesee  and  at  Noyes  St.  Aignan. 
He  sailed  from  Brest,  France,  on 
May  25,  1919,  and  arrived  at  New¬ 
port  News  on  June  9,  1919.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  service  on  June 
14,  1919,  at  Camp  Lee. 

Wild,  Charles  W.,  freight  agent  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  at  Amityville 
enlisted  on  April  17,  1917,  and  be¬ 
came  a  sergeant  in  Company  C., 
Ninth  Field  Signal  Battalion,  Fifth 
Division,  Regular  Army.  He  left 
Hoboken  April  28,  1918,  and  ar¬ 

rived  at  St.  Nazaire  on  May  13.  He 
was  stationed  in  France,  Luxembourg 
and  Germany.  He  fought  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  Arnould  and  the  St.  Die 
Sectors  Frappelle,  St.  Mihiel  and  the 
Argonne-Meuse  offensives.  He  was 
cited  in  General  Orders  11,  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Fifth  Division,  De¬ 
cember  31,  1919.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  at  Camp  Upton  August  1, 
1919.  Wild  was  aboard  the  transport 
Baron  when  she  was  rammed  by  the 
Aeolus,  a  ship  vessel  of  her  convoy 
at  sea  the  night  of  April  30,  1918. 
Both  vessels  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  convoy  and  return  to  the  United 
States.  Wild  sailed  the  next  day 
aboard  the  Kroonland.  He  was  of 
German  parentage. 

Lauder,  Thomas  Jr.,  of  Amityville  en¬ 
listed  in  the  navy  April  18,  1918,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  Chief  Officers 
Baker  aboard  the  transport  Platts- 
burg,  Captain  Monroe.  He  made  nine 
round  trips  between  New  York  and 
Brest  or  Liverpool.  Honorably  dis¬ 
charged  on  May  22,  1919. 

Ploch,  William  F.,  enlisted  at  Camp 
Upton  on  August  30,  1918,  in  the 
third  company,  15th  Depot  Brigade, 
and  was  promoted  corporal.  Dis¬ 
charged  December  4,  1918. 

Smith,  Frederick  Edgar,  Tr.,  colored, 
entered  the  service  at  Camp  Upton 
as  a  private  in  the  63rd  Pioneers, 
September  18,  1918.  After  ten  days 
he  was  promoted  Platoon  Sergeant 
and  transferred  to  Camp  Dix.  Hon¬ 
orably  discharged  on  December  18. 
Lapsley,  Claude  Home,  entered  the 
service  at  Camp  Upton  on  September 
18,  1917,  Company  M.,  305th  In¬ 
fantry.  He  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Slocum  October  4,  1918,  was  made  a 
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member  of  Provisional  Company  C 
and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Adjutant 
General’s  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorably  discharged  January  27, 
1919. 

Martin,  Louis  _  C.,  entered  the  students’ 
Army  Training  Corps  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  October  1,  1918,  as  member 
of  Company  A.,  and  was  discharged 
on  December  10. 

Aufdenfeld,  William,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  July  2.6,  1918,  as  a  landsman.  Ma¬ 
chinists  Mate,  United  States  Naval 
Reserves,  Fourth  Naval  District.  He 
was  stationed  at  Great  Lakes  in  the 
Ninth  Naval  District  and  honorably 
discharged  at  Philadelphia  September 
30,  1921. 

Wells,  Arthur  Cornwall,  entered  the 
service  on  May  14,  1917,  at  the 

Plattsburg  Training  Camp  for  offi¬ 
cers  as  a  student  in  Company  7,  New 
York  Regiment.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Ordnance 
August  1  and  ordered  to  Washington 


on  September  8.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  French  Warfare  section  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  attached 
to  the  development  and  construction 
of  buildings  and  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  toxic  gases  and  fill¬ 
ing  explosives  shells.  Wells  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  First  Lieutenant  July  13, 
1918,  after  the  branch  was  transferred 
to  Baltimore.  He  was  transferred  to 
Edgewood,  Md.,  on  August  20  to 
take  charge  of  filled  toxic  gas  shells. 
He  was  promoted  Captain  of  Ord¬ 
nance  October  18.  He  remained  at 
Edgewood  until  honorably  discharged, 
January  6,  1919.  He  supervised  the 
making  of  ten  tons  of.  mustard  gas 
and  other  war  ammunition.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
school,  Yale  University,  class  of  ’06. 
He  married  Miss  Jessie  F.  Griffiths 
of  Amityville. 

Whitmore,  Willet  F.,  was  drafted  in 
July,  1918,  as  a  private  and  he  be¬ 
came  Top  Sergeant  in  Recruiting 


Camp  at  Syracuse,  in  the  821st  Com¬ 
pany,  National  Army.  He  was  given 
an  indefinite  furlough  to  drill  students 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
He  was  discharged  in  January,  1919, 
at  Camp  Upton. 

Cron,  Emil  Frederick,  enlisted  in  July, 
1918,  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Upton. 
He  was  promoted  Corporal  in  the 
Quartermaster  Department  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnson  at 
Jacksonville  and  later  to  Camp  Mer¬ 
ritt.  He  sailed  overseas  on  September 
30,  1918,  and  arrived  at  Brest  on 
October  14,  1918.  He  was  stationed 
at  Tours  and  Issurtille,  France,  and 
conveyed  beef  behind  the  battle  lines 
in  motor  trucks.  He  was  always  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  enemy’s  line  of  fire.  Cron 
sailed  for  home  on  July  2,  1919,  and 
arrived  on  July  11.  He  was  dis¬ 

charged  on  July  21,  1919  at  Camp 
Upton. 


The  funeral  of  First  Sergeant  Robert  E.  Watson,  killed  in  the  Argonne  Forest  Drive  in 
October,  1918,  took  place  in  St.  Martin’s  Catholic  Church,  Amityville,  July  22,  1921.  A  solemn 
high  mass  of  requiem  was  said  by  the  Rev.  James  F.  Irwin  of  St.  Martin’s  church.  Mrs.  Annie 
Watson,  his  mother  and  his  sisters  attended  the  services  and  the  body  was  laid  in  St.  Dominick’s 
cemetery,  after  which  a  volley  was  fired  over  the  grave  by  his  comrades  from  overseas.  Amity¬ 
ville  Post,  American  Legion  escorted  the  hearse.  The  pallbearers  were  George  W.  Ketcham, 
William  Fitzgerald,  William  A.  Ploch,  John  Ebert,  Charles  Sylvester  Powell,  William  R.  Albert¬ 
son,  William  Marsh  Ketcham  and  Thomas  Lauder,  Jr.,  veterans  of  the  army,  the  navy  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Many  business  houses  in  Amityville  were  decorated  in  his  honor  and  many  flags  flew  at 
half  mast. 

Liberty  Day,  October  12,  1918,  was  observed  by  a  big  celebration  in  the  village  square  at 
8  o’clock.  A  band  concert  was  given  at  7 :30  o’clock  followed  by  an  historical  pageant.  The 
crowds  were  addressed  by  speakers  just  returned  from  France.  On  October  16,  captured  Hun 
relics  were  displayed  in  the  Village  Square  by  returned  soldiers.  Frederick  C.  Hicks  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  Committee  just  returned  from  Europe.  The  relics  were  carried  in  a 
Motor  Lorry  and  were  explained  by  a  Canadian  soldier  and  an  American  accompanied  by  a 
Scotch  bagpiper. 

A  mass  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  was  held  in  the  school 
house  on  Tuesday,  November  12  at  8  o’clock.  It  included  representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  American  Library  Association  and  Salvation  Army. 

“A  Kentucky  Belle”  was  presented  at  the  Star  Theater,  Amityville,  Wednesday  evening, 
June  5,  1918.  Among  those  who  took  part  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Lowden,  Mrs.  William 
G.  Albertson,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Ireland,  F.  B.  Powell,  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  S.  Harding, 
George  F.  Boin,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Elmer  T.  Fletcher,  C.  L.  Edwards,  William  R. 
Albertson.  The  music  was  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Case. 

Sergeant  Arthur  Guy  Empey  appeared  personally  on  behalf  of  the  Amityville  Company. 
Home  Defense  Reserve  on  June  25  and  26  at  the  Star  Theatre.  He  was  supported  by  Lois 
Meredith,  James  Morrison,  and  an  all  star  Vitagraph  cast. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Watson  of  Amityville  has  received  a  French  Memorial  Death  Certificate 
symbolizing  the  gratitude  and  homage  that  France  and  her  president  pay  for  the  valiant  services 
rendered  by  her  son,  Sergeant  Robert  W.  Watson,  who  was  killed  while  in  command  of  Com¬ 
pany  M,  307th  Infantry,  in  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  The  presentation  was  made  privately  by 
Arthur  C.  Wells,  president  of  the  Amityville  Post,  American  Legion,  in  February,  1920. 

A  bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  services  in  the  World  War  of  the  boys  connected  with 
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the  South  Church  and  Sunday  School  of  Amityville  was  unveiled  on  Sunday,  February  22, 
1920,  at  which  Assemblyman  Theodore  Roosevelt  made  the  principal  address.  The  tablet  was 
selected  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  memorial.  The  names  on  the 
tablet  are  those  of  men  who  have  been  members  of  either  the  church  or  the'  Sunday  school. 
Two,  Stanley  Hart  and  Gormley  J.  Montgomery,  lost  their  lives  while  in  the  service.  The  list 
is  as  follows:  Walter  Gardiner,  Alfred  S.  Griffing,  Anson  Corson,  Everett  Buckholtz,  Charles 
Buckholtz,  Clarence  C.  Fleming,  Jr.,  Arthur  C.  Wells,  Milton  A.  Erwood,  Harold  A.  Gilman, 
Stanley  Hart,  Claude  Howe,  Lapsley,  George  B.  Ludlow,  Daniel  F.  Terry,  Wallace  S.  Gilman, 
Frederick  H.  Wells,  James  Ketcham,  Charles  McChesney,  William  R.  Albertson,  Benjamin  F. 
Powell,  George  Hall,  George  Swift,  Clifford  Wicks,  Asa  Austin,  George  Walters,  Charles  O. 
Homan,  Gormley  J.  Montgomery,  Arthur  M.  Baldwin,  Harry  P.  Burgwin,  Femk  S.  Burgwin, 
J.  H.  Squires,  Jr.,  Thomas  Lauder,  Roy  P.  Ketcham,  Raymond  Van  Nostrand,  Walter  A 
Smith,  Harold  Albertson,  Adolph  Pape,  Edwin  Weiss,  R.  Duryea  and  Arthur  K.  Bennett. 

Red  Cross 

The  Red  Cross  was  originally  organized  with  thirteen  members,  each  member  bringing 
in  ten  new  members. 

In  the  year  1917,  the  membership  was  471 ;  in  1918,  1,005  members;  in  1919,  985  members; 
in  1920,  400  members.  The  leaders  of  the  drives  were  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hildrith,  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  Harry  A.  Inglee.  The  drives  resulted  in  the  following;  April,  1917,  1,000  pounds 
collected;  September,  1918,  3,150  pounds  collected  and  3,014  garments.  Miss  Florence  Smith 
was  chairman.  In  March,  1919,  900  pounds  were  collected.  Mrs.  Gilbert  Haight  was  chairman. 
In  each  drive  the  material  collected  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  quota. 

Drive  for  funds,  Chairmen,  Mr.  Louis  Smythe,  1917;  Mr.  E.  P.  Tompkins,  1918;  and  Mr. 
H.  Inglee,  1919,  netted  results  that  were  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  the  enthusiasm 
running  high  at  all  times. 

Miss  Florence  Smith  was  chairman  of  the  surgical  dressing,  and  from  November,  1917, 
to  July,  1918,  approximately  20,000  dressings  were  completed. 

First  aid  classes  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Ternkle,  commencing  June,  1917,  and  Dr. 
Frank  Edgett  in  January,  1918,  graduated  22  pupils.  Miss  Florence  Smith  was  chairman  of 
both  classes. 

Awards  were  given  to  Mrs.  Fred  Loudon,  Mrs.  Esther  Knapp  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Graber  for 
3,200  hours  service. 

Books  collected  and  shipped  by  Miss  Helen  E.  Badger  were  350.  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire 
Girls  assisted  in  collecting  funds,  etc.,  for  the  Red  Cross.  Union  Free  School  in  1918  was  a 
“Red  Cross  School.” 

Liberty  Loans 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  Amityville’s  part  in  the  Liberty  Loans :  First,  Bank  of 
Amityville,  $38,000;  First  National,  $35,000;  total,  $73,000;  Second,  Bank  of  Amityville, 
$116,350;  First  National,  $100,000,  total  $216,350;  Third,  Bank  of  Amityville,  $126,550;  First 
National  $46,000,  total  $172,550;  Fourth,  Bank  of  Amityville,  $242,000;  First  National, 
$100,000,  total  $342,000;  Fifth,  Bank  of  Amityville,  $140,300,  First  National,  $74,000,  total 
$214,300,  making  a  grand  total  of  $663,200  sold  through  the  Bank  of  Amityville  and  $355,000 
through  the  First  National  Bank.  All  Liberty  Bond  Sales  were  led  by  Mr.  Charles  O.  Ireland. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  drive  for  sale  of  War  Saving  Stamps:  1918,  amount 
sold  $35,795.04;  1919,  amount  sold  $5,128.95.  All  sales  for  War  Savings  Stamps  were  led  by 
Mr.  Harry  Ingles. 

United  War  Work  Campaign  in  November,  1918,  Amityville’s  quota  was  $10,300  and  total 
collected  was  $5,683.31.  The  campaign  was  led  by  Mr.  Clinton  Ingles. 
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Adams,  Abra.  S.,  U.  S.  C.  G.  and  Navy. 

Affusa,  Giacono. 

Affusa,  James  J. 

Agresti,  Michael. 

Albertson,  Harold  C.,  Army  Co.  10, 
Regiment  152,  Motor  Supply  Sergeant. 

Albertson,  Wm.  R.,  Navy,  U.  S.  S. 
Wilhelmina.  Rank,  Hospital  Appren¬ 
tice,  1st  Assistant. 

Arnols,  Percy. 

Audenfeld,  Wm. 

Autins,  Jesse  M. 

Baromona.  Geo.,  Army  Co.  24,  Regi¬ 
ment  164. 

Barcelonna,  Charles  S.,  Army  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps. 

Bazola,  John. 

Ball,  Frank  B. 

Bartown,  Russell,  Navy,  U.  S.  S.  Ari¬ 
zona.  Rank,.  Coxswain. 

Becher,  Frederick. 

Bennett,  Arthur  K.,  Navy,  Company 
151,  Regiment  8,  S.  S.  Don  Juan. 
Rank,  Storekeeper. 

Bermagozzi,  Joseph. 

Bogni,  Angelo,  Company  16,  Field  2. 
Private. 

Bonds,  Wilmer. 

Brewster,  Alexander. 

Brewster,  Fred. 

Brewster,  Gouvener. 

Brewster,  Chas.  E. 

Brewster,  I.  Paul,  Army,  Company  K, 
Regiment  367,  a  Private. 

Brewster,  William. 

Brewerton,  John  F..  Army,  53rd  Pi¬ 
oneers,  1st  Army  Corps,  a  Private. 

Brooks,  Archie  J,.  Navy,  Chief  Gun¬ 
ner’s  Mate. 

Brown,  James  S. 

Brush,  Frank. 

Buckholtz,  Chas.  J.,  Navy,  U.  S.  S. 
North .  .  Dakota,  Petty  Officer  of 
Electricians. 

Buckholtz,  William  E.,  Navy,  U.  S.  S. 
New  Jersey,  Petty  Officer  of  Elec¬ 
tricians. 

Burgwin,  Harry  P. 

Burns,  Arthur  R.,  Army,  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps. 

Burch,  Edward  R.,  Navy,  U.  S.  C.  G. 
Station  86,  First  Surfman. 

Burch,  Raymond  L.,  Navy,  U.  S.  C.  G. 
Station  84,  and  Navy  Yard,  Charles¬ 
ton,  as  Surfman. 

Buselli,  Louis,  Army  Section  G.  Detach. 
A.  S.  F.  S.,  a  Private. 

Carman,  Forrest  P.,  Army,  Headquar¬ 
ters,  308th  Infantry,  77th  Division, 
Private. 

Carpenter,  Steven  B.,  Army,  Head¬ 
quarters,  367th  Infantry,  Sergeant. 

Cass,  James  F.,  Army,  Headquarters 
Detachment,  Master  Engineer. 

Campagnoli,  Hugo,  Army,  Military  In¬ 
telligence,  General  Staff,  1st  Lieuten¬ 
ant. 

Caruso,  Pasquala. 

Chichester,  Arthur. 

Chichester,  Carl. 

Cirrincione,  Benj.,  Navy  Commissary 
Dept.,  S.  C.  2,  Butcher. 

Combes,  Robert  W. 

Compitello,  Louis,  Army,  Battalion  A 
Regiment,  105th  Field  Artillery,  Pri¬ 
vate. 

Compitello,  Frank. 

Corson,  Anson  W.,  Navy,  U.  S.  S. 
Tonopah,  Coxswain. 

Corn,  Walter  P.,  Army,  Ordnance,  as 
a  Private. 

Cron,  Ejnile  F. 

Cullinan,  John  J..  Army,  Company  B, 
Regiment  26,  Infantry,  Sergeant  Ma¬ 
jor. 

Darling,  Horace  A.,  Army,  Company  A 
Regiment,  305th  Infantry,  Private, 
promoted  to  Sergeant,  and  later  served 
with  the  407th  Motor  Supply  Train, 
then  the  Reserve  Mallet. 


Honor  Roll 

Davis,  Jesse  Gordan. 

Dalzell,  Fred. 

Dalzell,  Howland. 

Diehl,  Geo.  J.,  Army,  Company  360, 
Regiment  Mt.  C.,  a  Private. 

Drake,  Frank  J.,  Navy,  S.  C.  49,  Sea¬ 
man. 

Ebert,  John,  Army,  Company  B,  302nd 
Military,  Private. 

Edgett,  Francis,  Army,  Company  A 
Regiment  87th  Infantry,  regular 
Army,  as  First  Sergeant. 

Erwood,  Milton  A. 

Eschweil,  Geo.  F. 

Fagone,  Vito. 

Fielder,  Herbert  W.,  Army,  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps,  First  Class  Private. 

Fleming,  Clarence  C.,  Navy,  U.  S.  S. 
Remlick,  Seaman. 

Folio,  Nicholas,  Army,  Company  317, 
Field  Remount,  Private. 

Fowler,  Clarence. 

Frevele,  Alphonse,  Navy,  U.  S.  C.  G., 
Station  86,  Jones  Beach,  Surfman. 

Frevele,  Joseph,  Army,  M  789,  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  Corporal. 

Gardiner,  Walter  J.,  Navy,  U.  S.  Naval 
Railway  Batteries,  S.  S.  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chief  Gunner’s  Mate. 

Gayer,  Francis,  Army,  Troop  H,  2nd 
Cavalry,  a  Private. 

Gehrke,  Fred,  Army,  Machine  Gun  In¬ 
structor. 

Geiger,  Joseph,  Navy,  Company  11, 
Regiment  11,  First  Class  Electrician. 

Giarrtano,  G. 

Giesse,  H.  H. 

Gilman,  Harold,  Aviation  R.  R.  M.  A., 
Second  Lieutenant. 

Giorgini,  Noel. 

Green,  Thomas  H.,  Army,  Company  E, 
369th  Regiment,  First  Class  Private. 

Griffiths,  Alfred  S.,  Army,  Company  E, 
308th  Regiment  Infantry,  Captain. 

Gutowitz,  Benjamin,  Army,  Company  V, 
Dev.  Bat.  No.  6,  Sergeant. 

Haab,  Charles,  Army,  Battery  E  Regi¬ 
ment,  306th  Field  Artillery,  Corporal. 

Hall,  Geo.  B. 

Handy,  Stanley  J.,  Army,  Company  A 
Regiment,  49th  Infantry,  Corporal. 

Haff,  Hayes. 

Haff,  Robert. 

Harvey,  Geo.  H.,  Canadian  Army,  Com¬ 
pany  C,  Regiment  55  R,  Private. 

Hepp,  Arnold. 

Hendrickson,  Wm.  Henry,  Army,  Com¬ 
pany  301,  G  &  G,  Military  Police, 
Corporal. 

Heimbucker,  Joseph. 

Henry?  Isaac  S.,  Navy,  U.  S.  C.  G. 
Station  86,  Surfman. 

Howe,  Aron  Derby,  Army,  with  Base 
Hospital  79,  Private. 

Homan,  Charles,  Army,  Medical  Detach¬ 
ment,  Medical  Labor  Camp,  Sergeant. 

Howell,  Joseph  A.,  Army,  Medical  Dept. 
Reg.  57,  P.  I.  &  60  P.  I.,  First 
Class  Private. 

Howell,  Stanley. 

Hunter,  Arthur  H.,  Army,  Company 
1st  E.  &  H.,  2nd  Regiment,  15th 
Infantry,  Private. 

Hunter,  Royal  F. 

Husted,  Walter  F..  Army,  Company 
Supply  Regiment,  7th  Field  Artillery, 
Sergeant. 

Hunsbedt,  Sigvald  W.,  Army,  Machine 
Gun,  Old  15th,  a  Gunner. 

Jensen,  Einas  A.,  Army,  Base  Hospital, 
61,  Private. 

Ketcham,  James  H. 

Ketcham,  Jesse  H.,  Navy,  U.  S.  C.  G., 
Surfman. 

Ketcham,  Geo.  W.,  Army,  Company 
77,  M.  P.,  Mechanic. 

Ketcham,  Wm.  Marsh,  Army,  Company 
I,  Regiment  325th  Infantry  First 
Class  Private. 


Ketcham,  Royal  P.,  Navy,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guards,  Station  86,  Surfman. 

King,  Fred.  W. 

Kinzer,  Louis  W.,  Aviation,  British 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  Lieutenant. 

Kortwright,  Rex,  Army,  Company  33, 
6th  Battalion,  Sergeant  of  Infantry. 

Lang,  Martin,  Navy,  Fort  Trumbull, 
New  London,  First  Class  Seaman. 

Larned,  Louis  T.,  Navy,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Station  86,  Surfman. 

Laurie,  Elcert. 

Lapsley,  Claude,  Jr. 

Lauder,  Thomas  E.,  Navy,  Sl.  S.  Platts- 
burg,  Chief  Officer’s  Baker. 

Lawrence,  Julius. 

Lee,  Thomas. 

Lottman,  Adolph  W.,  Jr.,  Naval  Avia¬ 
tion  Construction  Division,  Chief  Car¬ 
penter. 

Lottman,  Harry  B.,  Naval  Aviation, 
Naval  Aviation  Bureau,  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  for  14  months  in  Construc¬ 
tion  Corps. 

Ludlow,  Chas.  Henry,  Naval  Aviation, 
U.  S.  S.  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Celtic, 
Henley  and  Nebraska,  First  Class 
Gunner’s  Mate. 

Ludlow,  Geo.  B.,  Naval  Aviation,  U. 
S.  S.  Psyche,  First  Class  Gunner’s 
Mate. 

Mahler,  John  H.,  Army,  Company  E, 
Regiment  606  Engineers,  as  Private. 

Mayheu,  Alvin  Clinton,  Army,  Com¬ 
pany  E,  Regiment  15  th  Infantry, 
First  Class  Private. 

Mazza,  Philip. 

Mazza,  Thomas. 

McDonald,  Bernard  F.,  Army,  Bat¬ 
talion  D,  Regiment  47,  a  Private. 

McDonald,  Thomas  E. 

McGovern,  Charles  J. 

Miller,  Wm.  McKinley. 

Montgomery,  Gormley  W.,  Navy,  S.  S. 
Sylvan,  Arrow,  Seaman,  died  at  sea. 

O’Brian,  Samuel. 

Orlando,  Silvio. 

O’Rourke,  Michael. 

Palermo,  Angelo. 

Pape,  Adolph,  J.,  Naval  Aviation,  Com¬ 
pany  D,  Regiment  15  M.  M.,  Second 
Mate. 

Parodi,  Benjamin,  Army,  Company  Sup¬ 
ply, _  Regiment  .  106th  Infantry,  27th 
Division,  a  Private. 

Pembroke,  Michael. 

Peterson,  August  W. 

Ploch,  Wm.  F.,  Array,  Company  3, 
Regiment  152nd,  Depot  Brigade,  Cor¬ 
poral. 

Pollini,  Felzi,  Army,  Company  M,  Reg¬ 
iment  68. 

Post,  Harold  F.,  Army,  Company  29th, 
P.  O.  P.,  Regiment  1,  Private. 

Powell,  Benjamin  F.,  Army,  Company 
27,  Regiment  157,  Depot  Brigade, 
First  Class  Private. 

Powell,  Royal  D.,  Army,  Company  C, 
165th  Infantry,  76th  Division,  Cor¬ 
poral. 

Richter,  Louis,  Army,  302nd  Infantry, 
76th  Division,  Corporal. 

Ruzzietto,  Philip. 

Schaefer,  Gustav,  Army,  Company  A, 
325th  Field  Signal  Bat.,  First  Class 
Private. 

Schaefer,  L.  C.  J. 

Scurlock,  Robert  E. 

Schimpf,  Wm.  J. 

Segale,  Anthony. 

Sheville,  Gerard  J. 

Shoush,  Frank  W.,  Marine,  Marine 
Duty,  Gunnery  Sergeant. 

Sheridan,  Patrick,.  Army,  Company 
Regiment  305,  Private. 

Simonson,  Harry  L. 

Smith,  Capt.  Berrett  P.,  Army.  Com¬ 
pany  M,  G  &  H,  Regiment  "  71,  In¬ 
fantry. 
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Smith,  Carl  Burr. 

Smith,  Roger. 

Smith,  Fred  E. 

Smith,  Chas.  Theo.,  Army,  Company 
Headquarters,  Regiment  113,  Infantry. 

Smith,  Raymond  B.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Woodford  C.,  Navy,  U.  S.  S. 
Adams  and  Siboney,  Seaman. 

Sparicino,  Philip. 

Steele,  Geo.  W.,  Army,  Company  807, 
Regiment  L,  as  Sergeant. 

Steele,  Pavid  Aaron,  Artillery,  Battery 
E,  Regiment  349,  92nd  Division,  as 
Corporal. 

Squires,  Arthur  F.,  Army,  Company  C, 
812th  Pioneer  Infantry,  a  Private. 

Squires,  Howard  F.,  Army,  Company 
E,  152nd  Depot  Brigade,  2nd  Develop¬ 
ment  Battalion,  as  Private. 

Swift,  Geo.  L.,  Navy,  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  Second  Class  Seaman. 

Tassinari,  Hugo. 

Tassinari,  Caesar. 

Terry,  Daniel  F.,  Company  C,  111th 
Infantry,  First  Class  Private. 

Troumbas,  Geo.,  Army,  Company  D, 
Regiment  68,  Second  Class  Cook. 

Truncilito,  Francis. 

Van  Nostrand,  Israel,  Navy,  Coast 
Guards,  Station  90,  as  Keeper. 


Van  Nostrand,  Raymond,  Navy,  Coast 
Guard. 

Walters,  Geo.  A. 

Warden,  Clifford,  Army,  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Department,  Regiment  Sergeant 
Maj  or. 

Wardle,  Ainslie  M.,  Army,  Quarter¬ 
masters  Corps,  as  Corporal. 

Warren,  Oliver. 

Wanser,  Arthur. 

Watson,  Elliot  P.,  Army,  Company  43, 
11th  Battalion  Depot  Brigade,  Mili¬ 
tary  Police. 

Watson,  Robert  E.,  Army,  Company  M, 
307th  Infantry,  as  First  Sergeant. 

Wells,  Arthur  C.,  Army,  Edgewood  Ar¬ 
senal,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  Cap¬ 
tain. 

Wells,  Fred  H.,  Navy.,  U.  S.  S.  Flor¬ 
ida,  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade,  N.  R. 
F. 

Wendel,  John  H. 

Wendel,  Peter,  Jr. 

Whitmore,  Willett  P.,.Army,  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  an  Engineering  College,  1st 
Sergeant. 

Wicks,  Clifford  H.,  Navy,'  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  Station,  Newport,  as  a  Sec¬ 
ond  Class  Seaman. 


Wolff,  Frank. 

Wood,  Wm.  H. 

Wortmann,  Frank  L.,  Company  B, 
Regiment  30th,  Field  Artillery,  Ser¬ 
geant. 

Yeswoit,  John,  Army,  Company  K,  2 
P.  R.,  156th  Depot  Brigade,  as  Pri¬ 
vate. 

Yates,  Chas.  I. 

S.  A.  T.  C. 

Baldwin,  Arthur  M. 

Darling,  Kenneth. 

Gutowitz,  Louis  D. 

Kohen,  Willard. 

Martin,  Louis  C. 

Squires,  John  H. 

Burgwin,  Frank  S. 

Duryea,  R. 

Hirsch,  Emmanuel. 

Fleming,  Peter  B. 

Smith,  Walter. 

GOLD  STARS 
Hart,  Stanley. 

Montgomery,  Gormley. 

O’Rourke,  Michael. 

Watson,  R.  E. 

Yeswoit,  John. 


On  January  31,  1919,  the  information  was  given  that  Corporal  Clarence  Lazarus,  a  summer 
resident  of  Clock  Boulevard  section  of  Amityville,  had  fully  recovered  from  wound  received 
in  action  and  was  on  his  way  home.  Corporal  Lazarus  was  only  one  of  the  mere  forty  men  left 
of  Company  G,  106th  New  York  Infantry,  which  as  a  unit  of  shock  troops,  covered  itself  with 
glory  in  breaking  through  the  Hindenburg  Line.  Corporal  Lazarus  was  severely  wounded  on 
September  2,  1918,  but  after  six  weeks  in  a  hospital  returned  to  the  front.  An  exploding  shell 
very  soon  put  him  out  of  the  section  again  and  he  was  taken  to  a  Base  Hospital,  and  on  leaving 
there  he  rejoined  the  shattered  remains  of  his  Company. 

Captain  Alfred  S.  Griffiths,  bears  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Amityville  man  to  receive 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  valor  in  service  overseas.  Captain  Griffiths  attended  one 
of  the  Plattsburgh  encampments  and  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant.  In  that  capacity  he  went 
to  Camp  Upton  and  was  assigned  to  the  77th  Division.  The  Divisional  citation  reads  as 
follows :  Captain  Alfred  S.  Griffiths,  308th  Infantry.  At  Ville  Savoye  during  the  period 
August  16  to  18,  1918,  when  the  officers  of  the  Second  Battalion  Headquarters,  308th  Infantry, 
were  evacuated  on  account  of  the  heavy  gas  attacks,  Capt.  A.  S.  Griffiths,  then  a  lieutenant,  at 
that  time  the  Battalion  Scout  Officer,  although  suffering  from  gas,  took  over  the  duties  of 
Adjutant  until  the  Battalion  was  relieved  two  days  later.  His  condition  was  so  bad  at  this  time 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  talk,  and  later  to  render  him  temporarily  blind. 
Further,  on  August  19,  1918,  while  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  gas,  he  led  a  liaison 
patrol  to  the  flanking  Battalion  across  an  open  slope  under  direct  heavy  machine  gun  and  rifle 
fire.  During  all  this  time  he  displayed  the  highest  courage  and  devotion  to  duty,  sticking  to  his 
post  and  refusing  to  be  evacuated  until  his  Battalion  was  relieved. 

The  Home  Defense  Reserve  was  mustered  into  the  Service  on  July  26,  1917,  with  a 
membership  of  fifty-nine  men,  and  grew  to  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  seven.  The 
organization  which  eventually  became  a  company  of  the  State  Militia  had  its  inception  at  a  mass 
meeting  in  the  Amityville  school  house  in  February,  1917,  and  as  a  result  a  rifle  club  was 
formed  and  a  patrol  of  the  village  undertaken  by  squads,  each  having  a  district  and  being  in 
command  of  an  officer.  With  the  organization  of  the  State  Guards  notice  was  given  that  such 
bodies  as  the  rifle  club  would  not  be  permitted  to  wear  uniforms  unless  they  joined  the  State 
Organization,  and  re-enlistment  under  the  new  orders  was  called  for.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  rifle  club  dropped  out  then.  The  Company  was  mustered  in  by  Captain  Smith  of  the  New 
York  State  Guards,  at  a  public  ceremony  on  Broadway  and  the  officers  were  chosen  at  once. 
The  name  of  the  Company  was  then  the  Amityville  Company,  Home  Defense  Corps.  In  Amity¬ 
ville,  the  village  board  authorized  an  appropriation  but  withdrew  it  upon  hearing  a  false  rumor 
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that  the  County  Supervisors  intended  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose.  Finally  the  Town 
of  Babylon  Board  gave  Amityville  Company  money  enough  to  buy  part  of  its  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  Company  was  exceptionally  well  fitted  out  with  uniforms  purchased  from  the  dis¬ 
banded  company  of  Home  Guards.  The  State  Militia  authorities  are  more  fully  appreciative  of 
the  value  of  the  services  given  by  the  Home  Defense  Reserve,  perhaps,  than  the  residents  of 
Amityville,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  Company  of  Amityville  men  undertook  a  war  task 
with  energy  and  carried  it  through  to  the  end  despite  the  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  which  it 
demanded  from  them.  The  names  of  the  men  who  served  with  perfect  record  until  called  into 
the  Federal  service  were: 


Charles  S.  Powell,  National  Army; 
Louis  Richter,  National  Army;  George 
A.  Walters,  National  Army;  Frank 
L.  Wortman,  National  Guards;  Albert 
C.  Warta,  Navy;  Kenneth  Darling, 
Louis  Gutowits,  Willard  Kohen,  Louis 
C.  Martin  and  J.  H.  Squires,  Jr.,  Stu¬ 
dents  in  Army  Training  Corps;  Har¬ 
old  Schneider,  National  Army;  Dav¬ 
id  W.  Beggs,  former  Captain,  2nd 
Lieutenant  U.  S.  Guards;  Arnold  A. 
Hepp,  former  1st  Sergeant,  Captain 
Quartermaster  Corps,  received  honor¬ 
able  discharge  fom  the  Home  Defense 
Reserve  on  completion  of  year’s  serv¬ 
ice;  Emil  F.  Cron,  Corporal,  Na¬ 
tional  Army,  received  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  from  Home  Defense  Reserve; 
Benjamin  Gutowitz,  Sergeant  National 
Army;  Arthur  R.  Burns,  Captain  Ord¬ 
nance,  U.  S.  A.;  Charles  R.  Dur- 
yea,  Jr.,  Army  Aviation;  Harold  C. 
Albertson,  National  Army;  Forrest  P. 
Carman,  National  Army;  William  H. 
Hendrickson,  National  Army;  George 
Jaeger,  Merchant  Marines;  George 


Hahnle,  Federal  Service;  Percy  L. 
Pedrick,  Naval  Militia.  The  Amity¬ 
ville  Home  Defense  Reserve  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  the  service  during  the 
week  of  February  4  to  March  1,  1919. 

Edwards,  Henry  G.,  a  Private,  was 
badly  wounded  in  action. 

Pembroke,  Michael,  was  gassed  while 
in  action  in  September,  1918.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Medical  Corps 
at  Camp  Upton  and  served  overseas 
one  year. 

O’Rourke,  Michael  F.,  was  killed  in 
action  September  16,  1918.  He  left 
Camp  Upton  for  overseas  as  a  Cor¬ 
poral  with  Company  M,  307th  In¬ 
fantry. 

Carman,  Forrest  Preston,  Corporal, 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Amityville  boy  to  receive  a  citation 
for  gallantry  in  action.  He  was 
drafted  into  the  Army  on  the  first 
call  and  trained  at  Camp  Upton  and 
went  overseas  in  January,  1918.  Cor¬ 
poral  Carman’s  citation  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  About  2:40  P.  M.  August  28, 


while  his  company  was  stationed  at 
Chery  Chartreuve,  a  shell  burst  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  rear  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  wounding  two  soldiers 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  shortly 
thereafter  died  on  the  spot.  Corporal 
Carman  was  under  cover  of  a  build¬ 
ing  directly  opposite.  Instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  shelter  until  the  danger  had 
passed  he  ran  immediately  towards 
the  injured  men  to  bring  them  to 
the  first-aid  station.  The  men  present 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building — they 
numbered  about  thirty-five — ran  to 
the  street  when  the  shell  burst  to  the 
to  the  rear,  and  just  then  a  second 
shell  burst  in  front  of  it;  twenty- 
eight  soldiers,  including  Corporal  Car¬ 
man  were  injured  and  five  other  sol¬ 
diers  were  killed  as  a  result  of  this 
second  shell.  Corporal  Carman  was 
evacuated  immediately  to  a  hospital, 
with  shrapnel  wounds  in  side  and 
leg.  His  zeal  and  devotion  to  duty 
brought  about  his  injury. 


BAY  SHORE 
In  the  Liberty  Loans 

Acostis  Nichols  wrote,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  Great  War  and  started  to 
mobilize  its  resources  the  question  of  financial  preparation  came  immediately  to  the  front. 
In  the  first  loan  no  quotas  were  assigned  and  various  plans  were  talked  over,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  was  that  Bay  Shore  would  not  fall  behind.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wicks  a 
committee  of  splendid  energy  and  ability  directed  the  efforts  of  the  community  and  in  each 
loan  carried  their  work  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  The  whole  community  contributed  to 
the  loans  generously,  but  a  special  word  must  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism 
of  the  women.  The  total  subscriptions  of  Bay  Shore  district,  which  included  Brightwaters  and 
Brentwood,  in  the  five  Liberty  Loans,  amounted  to  $1,185,250.  It  was  impossible  to  get  the 
accurate  statement  of  all  the  loans  in  the  Islip  and  Sayville  districts. 

The  figures  given  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  fourth  loan,  are  as  follows:  Bay 
Shore,  quota  $226,300,  subscription  $426,850;  Brightwaters,  quota  $56,600,  subscription 
$110,350;  Brentwood,  quota  $11,300,  subscription  $37,000;  Islip,  quota  $171,000,  subscrip¬ 
tion  $385,200;  Central  Islip,  quota  $15,400,  subscription  $33,950;  East  Islip,  quota  $37,600, 
subscription  $105,650;  Great  River,  quota  $3,400,  subscription  $9,750;  Sayville,  quota  $133,400, 
subscription  $234,950;  Bayport,  quota  $25,300,  subscription  $55,950;  West  Sayville,.  quota 
$20,000,  subscription  $26,850;  Oakdale,  quota  $8,000,  subscription  $32,950;  Bohemia  and 
Holbrook,  quota  $16,000,  subscription  $9,900.  These  figures  will  tell  that  every  section  of  the 
town  exceeded  its  quota  in  this  loan,  and  each  other  loan  was  met  with  as  much  success. 


Knights  of  Columbus 

R.  A.  Bachia  writes,  in  the  month  of  December,  1917,  about  three  hundred  men  arrived 
at  Bay  Shore  to  take  up  their  required  occupations  at  the  aviation  camp.  The  camp  and 
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barracks  were  in  the  course  of  completion  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  housing  quarters  for 
such  a  number  of  sailors.  The  Penataquit  Council  No.  564,  Knights  of  Columbus,  at  once 
called  a  meeting  and  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  act,  with  instructions  to  do  everything 
possible  to  provide  for  the  material  wants  of  the  men,  which  resulted  in  securing  living 
accommodations  for  all,  a  large  number  being  housed  at  the  Council  rooms.  To  provide  for 
the  recreation  of  the  men,  two  adjoining  stores  were  rented  and  billiard  tables,  pool  tables, 
card  tables,  piano,  victrola,  and  a  full  supply  of  writing  material  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  “boys.”  On  May  1,  1918,  these  quarters  were  inadequate  and  the  property  of  the 
Community  Club  was  leased  and  a  secretary  placed  in  charge.  In  the  event  of  the  flag-raising 
on  Independence  Day,  1918,  assembled  the  largest  gathering  ever  held  at  Bay  Shore.  The 
program  was  arranged  by  the  Rev.  William  J.  McKenna,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  and 
addresses  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  made  by  citizens  of  Bay  Shore.  In  January,  1918, 
the  transport  “Pacific,”  returning  from  overseas  with  3,000  soldiers,  ran  ashore  on  Fire  Island, 
and  immediately  the  major  in  charge  asked  the  Knights  for  assistance,  and  in  ten  minutes 
a  committee  was  organized  and  smokes,  chocolate,  and  cakes  sent  to  the  shore  where  these 
soldiers  were  landed.  And  a  special  train  with  Red  Cross  Nurses  arrived  at  nightfall  and 
the  K.  of  C.  recreation  center  was  given  over  to  them  for  sleeping  quarters.  The  Knights 
received  highly  commendatory  letters  from  the  government  representative  and  also  from  the 
Red  Cross  officials  for  being  an  organization  who  did  everything  possible  without  pay. 
Penataquit  Council  carries  thirty-one  names  on  the  honor  roll  and  the  council’s  work  and 
deeds  are  part  of  the  history  of  activities  of  this  great  organization  in  the  World  War. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Miss  Ruth  Rossuck  wrote :  “The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  needed  some  entertainers  to  spread  sunshine 
among  the  boys  and  I,  being  a  popular  singer  and  violinist,  was  chosen  to  accompany  them 
overseas,  and  sailed  for  France.  In  Paris  our  unit  consisted  of  four,  and  were  known 
as  the  Y.’s  four.  We  entertained  at  the  hospitals  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  and  at  the  Palace 
de  Glace  Theatre,  Champ  Elysees  and  the  Albert  Theatre  in  Paris.  This  unit  also  gave  shows 
at  Bordeaux,  in  hospitals  at  Genecar  and  Bassans,  Tours,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  The 
Hague,  and  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  Rheims — the  two  names  that  are  engraved  on  the  heart 
of  every  American.  We  also  played  at  Bourges  and  Mehuns,  and  it  seemed  wonderful  to 
play  for  these  wounded  boys.  Most  of  the  time  I  had  to  play  on  the  so-called  trench  piano,  a 
little  folded  organ.  In  Romorantin  we  played  for  the  aero  boys  in  a  balloon  shed  that  seated 
5,000.  We  had  eighteen  huts  to  play  in  at  Gievres.  We  had  a  chance  to  get  up  in  the  Argonne 
Forest  sector.  In  Verdun  the  old  refugees  were  returning.  At  La  Romagne  we  played  to  8,000 
boys  who  were  digging  graves  to  bury  the  dead.  At  Montformont  the  boys  were  in  the 
thickest  fight  and  though  we  had  seen  many  war  ravished  towns  in  Belgium,  we  had  never 
seen  anything  like  this.” 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Bay  Shore  Hostess  Houses 

The  original  hostess  house  idea  was  embodied  at  Camp  Upton  in  a  tent,  but  three  more 
houses  sprang  up  that  winter,  and  were  barely  adequate  to  meet  demands  put  upon  them. 

Two  trains  and  countless  taxis  brought  a  daily  flood  of  visitors  to  the  camp,  many  already 
discouraged  by  the  long  journey  from  the  city  and  completely  at  a  loss  where  to  go  next.  Most 
of  these  visitors  were  women,  and  it  seemed  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  find  the  boy  they  were 
looking  for  amid  the  bewildering  sameness  of  khaki,  streets  and  buildings.  Here  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
came  to  the  fore  and  the  Hostess  Houses  proved  oases  on  the  desert,  where  information,  rest 
and  food  were  obtainable,  and  where  one  might  wait  while  the  man  was  located  and  sent  for. 
The  wives,  mothers,  sweethearts,  children  and  aged  fathers  were  their  first  care  and  con- 
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sideration,  but  numerous  soldiers  made  the  Hostess  Houses  their  own.  Like  all  welfare,  the 
Hostess  Houses  received  their  share  of  compliments. 

The  Air  Station  at  Bay  Shore 

The  Naval  Air  Station  at  Bay  Shore,  as  described  by  Thos.  L.  Brave,  was  located  in 
the  village  of  Bay  Shore,  west  of  the  town,  on  a  peninsula  jutting  into  Great  South]  Bay.  It 
was  in  area  about  eight  acres.  The  following  officers  were  in  command  at  different  times : 
Lieutenant  A.  C.  Read,  from  June  19th  to  October  4th;  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Mason,  October  10th 
to  December  15,  1917;  Lieutenant  Wm.  Masek,  from  December  15,  1917,  to  April  15,  1918; 
Lieutenant  N.  B.  Chase,  from  April  15th  to  February  28,  1919. 

A  circular  flying  course  had  been  laid  out  in  the  Great  South  Bay,  as  the  prevailing  winds 
at  this  station  in  the  summer  were  from  the  southwest. 

This  Naval  Air  Station  was  organized  by  the  Naval  Militia  some  time  in  May,  1916, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  national  volunteers  for  flying  and  aviation.  It  was  not  until 
the  war  was  declared  that  this  station  acted  as  a  patrol  station  to  operate  in  certain  designated 
areas.  Since  that  time  various  experimental  tests  have  been  made  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  organization.  At  the  time  the  station  was  started  it  had  about  seven  officers  and  one 
hundred  men,  and  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed,  this  station  had  fifty-five  officers 
and  eight  hundred  men.  Three  deaths  occurred  at  this  station  during  the  flying  season  due 
to  crashes.  From  April  15th  to  December,  1918,  18,862  hours  and  thirty  minutes  flying 
time  was  put  in.  At  one  time  there  were  about  sixty-four  machines  on  the  station,  and 
considering  this  fact,  this  appears  to  be  quite  a  record. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Reed  of  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  in  a  letter  said:  “The 
flying  station  at  Bay  Shore  was  officially  established  as  a  naval  air  station  upon  my  arrival, 
June  6,  1917.  This  date  did  not  mark  the  beginning  of  the  station,  but  the  assignment  of  an 
officer  of  the  regular  navy  to  Bay  Shore  marked  its  transition  from  the  supervision  of  the 
Naval  Militia  of  New  York  to  the  direct  control  of  the  Navy  Department.” 

The  Wireless  Station  at  Sayville  (q.  v.) 

Lewis  H.  Noe  wrote  that  the  first  complete  message  was  sent  from  the  Sayville  radio 
station  to  Berlin  on  February  11,  1914.  The  distance  between  the  two  stations  is  more  than 
4,000  miles  and  over  two  hundred  words  were  transmitted  with  ease,  and  the  Sayville  operator 
missed  only  nine  words  out  of  the  entire  message.  The  report  of  this  achievement  was  the 
first  official  notice  that  regular  communication  had  been  attained  with  the  greatest  city  in 
Germany.  When  the  World  War  cloud  threatened  the  United  States,  the  Sayville  wireless 
station  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  became  an  instrument  in  aiding  the  Allied 
nations  during  the  World  War. 

BAYVILLE 

The  incorporated  village  of  Bayville,  with  800  population,  included  Center  Island  in  its 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns.  In  the  first  coupled  with  Oyster  Bay  the  quota  was  filled.  Bayville 
was  rated  separately  in  the  second  campaign  and  collected  four  times  its  quota,  or  more  than 
$93,000.  In  the  third  it  collected  three  times  the  quota.  In  the  fourth  it  collected  twice  the 
quota.  In  the  fifth  it  collected  more  than  the  quota.  It  exceeded  its  quota  in  the  Allied  Drive. 
All  the  drives  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Carr. 

The  entire  population  responded  to  every  demand  and  carried  out  faithfully  every  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  the  authorities  for  economy,  and  made  many  large  personal  sacrifices.  The  Italian 
colony  responded  to  the  appeals  generously.  The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross  met 
once  a  week  for  two  years.  Always  it  more  than  filled  the  quota  called  for  by  the  Oyster  Bay 
Chapter,  to  which  Bayville  belonged.  Every  man  who  enlisted  in  the  village  received  an  outfit 
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of  a  sweater,  muffler,  cap,  socks  and  gloves,  supplied  wholly  by  members  of  the  Bayville  Red 
Cross  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Carr,  who  was  tireless  in  her  faithful  efforts 
for  success.  Bayville  exceeded  its  quota  in  the  Allied  drive.  Mrs.  Winslow  S.  Pierce  compiled 
the  local  history. 

Fifty-two  young  men  and  two  young  women  were  in  the  war,  the  latter  in  the  Red  Cross 
Service. 


Bell,  George,  enlisted  in  April,  1919, 
and  was  in  France  from  September, 
1918,  to  July,  1919,  having  been  sent 
to  Base  Hospital  79,  at  Bazoille, 
France. 

Belucci,  Gennaro,  served  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Corps  for  four  months  at  Camp 
Wheeler  and  Gamp  Greenleaf.  He 
has  died  since. 

Carr,  Edward,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in 
April,  1917.  He  was  in  charge  of 
the  Rhode  Island  patrol  boat,  rated 
as  foreign  service  and  was  at  sea 
continuously  until  December,  1918.  _ 

Coates,  Winslow  S.,  was  an  ensign  in 
the  Navy  and  saw  service  from  April, 
1917,  until  April,  1919,  patrolling  the 
French  coast  for  twenty-two  months. 
He  was  with  the  first  American  de¬ 
tachment  to  arrive  in  France,  crossing 
aboard  the  Harvard. 

Davis,  Leonard,  of  the  Rainbow  Divi¬ 
sion,  42d  Division,  165th  U.  S.  In¬ 
fantry,  was  in  engagements  at  Lune- 
ville,  Baccarat,  Champagne,  Aisne, 
Marne,  Argonne,  the  Meuse,  and 
was  gassed.  He  served  in  France, 
Luxembourg  and  Belgium,  and  was 
in  the  Army  from  October,  1917, 
until  April,  1919. 

Dorber,  George,  of  the  108th  Infantry, 
27th  Division,  was  in  active  service 
in  France  and  Belgium  for  a  year. 

Fusaro,  William,  saw  twenty-six  months 
active  service  aboard  the  St.  Louis 
as  first  class  seaman. 

Guy,  Arthur,  was  a  corporal  in  the 
Provision  Battalion.  He  enlisted  in 
December,  1917,  and  was  in  France 
from  March,  1918,  to  June  1919.  He 
was  in  the  trenches,  Verdun  sector 
and  fought  at  Chateau  Thierry.  He 
was  gassed  in  August,  1918. 

Hoyt,  Colgate,  was  a  First  Lieutenant 
in  Machine  Gun  Troop,  Squadron  A, 
from  July,  1917,  to  December,  1916, 


and  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  of  Field  Artillery. 

Hoyt,  Sherman,  joined  the  Navy  and 
was  Superintending  Constructor  in 
New  York.  He  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander, 
C.  C.  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth,  was  sent  to  France  by 
the  Red  Cross  in  May,  1917,  to  plan 
Red  Cross  work.  After  reporting  in 
Washington,  she  returned  again  to 
France  in  June,  1918,  as  Aide  to  the 
Commissioner,  there  remaining  as 
second  in  command  and  taking  the 
commissioner’s  place  in  his  absence 
until  March,  1919. 

Hoyt,  Anne  S.,  went  to  France  in  No¬ 
vember,  1917,  in  the  Red  Cross  can¬ 
teen  service.  She  was  stationed  at 
first  with  the  French  army  in  the 
Champagne  sector  just  behind  the 
front  lines.  She  was  next  at  the 
American  aviation  training  centre  as 
Dietician.  At  Issoudun  she  was  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  canteen.  In 
December,  1918,  she  was  sent  to  Ger¬ 
many  with  the  Army  of  Occupation 
distributing  Red  Cross  supplies  and 
starting  canteens.  She  remained  as 
directress  until  June,  1919. 

Jensen,  Einar,  was  a  sergeant  in  Avia¬ 
tion  from  September, _  1917,  to  June, 
1919.  He  saw  foreign  service  for 
sixteen  months,  and  was  in  the 
Somme  defense  in  March,  1918,  and 
the  Champagne-Marne  defense  in 
July,  1918. 

Mayo,  Walter,  was  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy  from  October,  1918,  to  May, 
1919.  He  was  Inspector  of  Materials 
on  the  Department  Repair  Station, 
New  York  Gity. 

Physioc,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  belonged  to  the 
201st  Aero  Squad,  and  _  was  m  the 
service  two  years,  having  eighteen 
months  of  active  service  in  France. 


He  was  wounded  and  died  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  France. 

Pierce,  Winslow  S.,  Jr.,  was  a  machin¬ 
ist’s  mate  aboard  the  Harvard  from 
April,  1917,  to  September,  1917,  pa¬ 
trolling  the  French  coast.  He  was 
discharged  on  account  of  injuries. 

Roselle,  Harry,  fought  in  the  Baccarat 
sector  in  France,  was  wounded  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  St.  Denis,  France. 

Seaman,  Chapman,  was  a  sergeant  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  from  July,  1917,  to  April, 
1919.  stationed  at  Fort  Barrancas, 
Florida. 

Tagliabue,  Edwin,  was  in  the  Air 
Force  as  Chief  Carpenter’s  Mate.  He 
was  at  Pelham  Bay  for  fifteen  months. 

Taylor,  Howard,  joined  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  in  December,  1917,  and  saw 
service  aboard  the  cruiser  Frederick 
from  April  to  December,  1918. 

Trainor,  Patrick,  of  the  7th  Infantry, 
3d  Division,  Regular  Army,  saw,  ac¬ 
tive  service  in  Champagne,  the  Marne, 
Aisne,  St.  Mihiel,  the  Meuse  and 
Argonne  Forest.  He  was  wounded 
in  July,  1918,  and  was  discharged  in 
August,  1919. 

Walsh,  Richard,  served  eighteen  months 
in  the  Navy  as  Machinist’s  Mate.  He 
was  an  Inspector  of  Ordnance. 

Walsh,  Thomas,  was  in  the  77th  Divi¬ 
sion,  302nd  Ammunition  Train.  He 
served  in  France  from  September, 
1917,  to  April,  1919. 

Tilford,  William  S.,  enlisted  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1917,  and  became  a  corporal.  He 
was  in  France  from  April,  1918,  to 
May,  1919,  and  fought  in  the  Bac¬ 
carat  sector,  the  Oise-Aisne  offensive, 
Vesle.  sector  and  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. 


BRIDGEHAMPTON 

President  Wilson  on  September  30,  1918,  personally  opened  the  ceremony  of  drawing 
13,000,000  men  registered  in  the  new  draft.  The  President  insisted  on  being  blindfolded  as 
was  the  rule  with  others  participating  and  the  first  capsule  drawn  was  No.  322,  calling  Arthur 
Williams  of  Bridgehampton. 

The  fame  of  the  77th  Division,  of  which  a  number  of  Bridgehampton  boys  were  mem¬ 
bers,  spread  throughout  the  American  Army.  Everywhere  men  were  talking  of  its  wonderful 
fight  in  the  Forest  of  the  Argonne  which  ended  in  a  complete  victory.  In  the  very  highest 
quarters  the  feeling  was  expressed  that  the  77th  made  a  magnificent  record  and  that  their 
work  gave  the  highest  satisfaction.  The  77th  was  one  of  the  first  contingents  to  go  overseas 
after  training  at  Camp  Upton.  This  division  was  made  up  mostly  of  New  York  men.  And 
a  number  of  men  from  Long  Island  towns  served  in  this  crack  unit.  These  men  went  through 
some  of  the  severest  fighting  and  shelling  and  maintained  their  good  record.  They  went  over 
the'  top  with  a  yell  that  was  as  loud  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  American  divisions. 

A  Bridgehampton  boy,  Harry  Soope,  Adjutant  General,  received  a  communication 
signed  by  S.  A.  Cloman,  Colonel  of  Infantry,  Chief  of  Staff,  dated  headquarters,  29th  Division, 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  November  1,  1918,  General  Orders  No.  29: 
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“Now  that  its  part  in  the  action  north  of  Verdun  is  finished,  the  Division  Commander  wishes  to  take 
occasion  to  express  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  skill,  endurance  and  courage  shown  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  division,  including  both  staff  and  line,  in  a  most  difficult  and  prolonged  fight.  Everything  was  opposed 
to  our  success.  We  had  a  most  determined  enemy  in  our  front  and  one  skilled  by  four  years  of  warfare, 
whereas  this  was  the  first  real  fight  of  our  division.  On  most  days  the  weather  was  bad  and  the  ground  diffi¬ 
cult,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  fighting  was  largely  in  woods.  On  account  of  the  woods,  ravines  and  damp¬ 
ness,  gassing  of  our  troops  was  easily  accomplished  and  full  advantage  of  this  fact  was  taken  by  the  enemy 
to  whom  the  use  of  gas  was  an  old  story.  Without  exception  the  organizations  of  the  divisions  and  their  com¬ 
manders  responded  heroically  to  every  call  upon  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  we  had  not  only  gained 
our  objectives  but  we  had  held  them  and  turned  them  over  to  our  successors.  We  advanced  some  eight  kilo¬ 
meters  through  the  enemy’s  trenches  and  captured  over  2,100  prisoners,  seven  cannons,  about  two  hundred 
machine  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  military  property.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two 
hostile  divisions  withdrawn  from  our  front,  one  of  which  was  composed  of  some  of  the  best  troops  of  the 
German  army.  On  many  occasions  captured  prisoners  told  that  our  attack  was  so  rapid  and  our  fire  so  ef¬ 
fective  that  they  were  overwhelmed  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire  or  surrender.” 

The  first  Bridgehampton  boy  to  die  in  the  service  was  Percy  Thomas  Spicer,  drafted  from 
Amagansett.  He  reported  to  Camp  Mead  and  was  attached  to  the  Veterinary  Corps.  He  died 
of  pneumonia  in  a  hospital  in  France. 

Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Howell  Topping  enlisted  in  the  aviation  section  and  trained  at  the 
Ground  School  at  Princeton,  and  Park  Field,  and  he  received  a  commission  as  Second1  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Air  Service  of  the  Regular  Army.  He  died  of  injuries  received  in  the  fall  of 
a  plane  and  his  body  was  sent  home  in  charge  of  his  instructor,  Lieutenant  Waterman  of 
Brooklyn. 

Antonio  De  Petris  was  wounded  by  shrapnel  and  sent  to  a  Base  Hospital. 

Frank  Schenck  of  the  29th  Division  was  another  of  Bridgehampton’s  boys  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  some  hard  fighting. 

In  the  Third  District  of  Suffolk  County,  3,970  men  registered  for  the  draft.  The  totals 
by  towns  were:  Riverhead,  six  hundred  and  forty-eight;  Southold,  1,059;  Southampton,  1,439; 
Shelter  Island,  one  hundred  and  eleven;  Easthampton,  one  hundred  and  four;  at  Draft  Board, 
one  hundred  and  nine.  The  Government’s  estimate  was  close  to  the  total  at  3,936.  The  largest 
individual  district  was  the  third  of  Riverhead,  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  sixth  of 
Southampton  was  next  with  two  hundred  and  seven.  All  the  others  were  under  two  hundred. 
Because  of  the  epidemics  of  Spanish  influenza  in  the  army  camps,  Provost  Marshal  Crowder 
cancelled  calls  for  the  entrainment  between  October  7th  and  11,  1917,  of  142,000  draft  regis¬ 
trants,  and  the  young  men  did  not  leave  home  at  that  time. 

George  B.  Kahle,  a  resident  of  Bridgehampton  living  in  Osaka,  Japan,  was  placed  in 
Class  One.  He  was  employed  by  an  importing  house.  He  was  examined  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Scranton,  an  American  physician,  and  paid  the  consul  $2  for  attesting  his  affidavit,  a  charge 
which  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  law.  It  took  months  to  have  his  questionnaire  properly  filled 

out. 

The  local  board  was  a  long  time  also  perfecting  the  case  of  Waldo  P.  Gilles,  formerly 
of  Westhampton,  but  living  in  Cape  Town,  Africa.  He  was  not  exempted.  The  government 
provided  for  sending  such  men  directly  to  France. 

Dr.  Joseph  Ivimey  Dowling,  of  116  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  who  had  a  summer 
home  in  Bridgehampton,  was  made  a  member  of  the  State  executive  committee  of  the  Volunteer 

Medical  Corps  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

A  rifle  club  was  organized  with  thirty-five  members.  Navy  officers  stationed  at  Sag 
Harbor  offered  to  drill  the  men.  The  officers  of  the  rifle  club  were:  President,  Dr.  Edwin 
C.  Gilbert;  secretary,  Harold  M.  Hallock;  treasurer,  Edwin  M.  Pierson;  trustees,  Edwin  J. 

Hildreth,  Godfrey  H.  Baldwin,  S.  C.  Fish.  .  , 

In  the  state  military  census  completed  June  25th,  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine 

rebistered. ^ight  £rom  this  district  reported  to  the  local  board  at  Riverhead  and  went  sent 
to  Fort  Totten.  Only  one  Bridgehampton  man  was  in  the  contingent,  being  Horatio  Puritan, 
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an  alternate.  Eight  of  the  regular  men  failed  to  appear,  so  Mr.  Puritan  and  other  alternates 
were  accepted. 

A  complete  roster  of  those  who  were  in  the  war  from  Bridgehampton  follows: 


ARMY 

Adams,  Captain  James  Truslow 
Coslick,  John  P. 

Clint,  John 

Collins,  Walter 

DePetris,  Antonio 

Eagelton,  Harold 

Fascella,  Michael 

Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Captain  Edwin  C. 

Halsey,  Ralph 

Hallock,  John  P. 

Hearn,  Clarence 
Kahle,  Curt 
Micklow,  John 
Miller,  Shepard 
Osborne,  Charles 
Ruppel,  Fred 
Ryder,  Frank 
Shanahan,  Vernon 
Stella,  G. 

Sweezey,  Albert 
Travis,  James 
Twyeffort,  Clarence 
Topping,  William  H. 

Tyndall.  Lieut.  Col.  John  G. 
Tyndall,  Thomas. 

Worth,  Courtland  J. 

NAVY 

Boehl,  Jacob 
Dickinson,  Carlton  E. 

Martinson,  George 
Raynor,  Arthur 
Shipper,  Lorin  F. 

Boldak,  Charles 
Chester,  Kenneth 
Conklin,  Edward  M. 

Dickinson,  Halsey 
Foster,  Everett  C. 

Fortinette.  Umberto 
Guyer,  Frank 
Guyer,  John 
Hayes,  Mortimer  C. 

Jackson,  William 
Jones,  Hugh  W.  A. 

Lewis,  Joseph  J. 

Newman,  Arthur 
Peterson,  Harold 
Schenck,  Frank 
Spicer,  Thomas  Percy 
Squires,  Harry 
Tweyffort,  Herbert 
Twyeffort,  Ray 
Wilson,  Harry 

Carter,  Lieutenant  Esterbrook 
Martinson,  Theodore 
Merritt,  Lester  G. 

Sandford,  Everett 


Canadian  Regulars — Harold  G.  Jones, 
Sergeant  Major  and  Instructor.  Coast 
Guard — Edwin  Arnold  Keeper,  Martin 
Martinson,  Hubert  Raynor. 

Navy  Aviation — Russell  Conklin,  Court¬ 
ney  J.  Rogers. 

Army  Aviation — Stanton  Edwards,  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Foster,  Howell  S.  Topping.* 

American  Ambulance  Corps — Philip  V. 
G.  Carter,  William  R.  Maran,  Jr. 
Nurses — Miss  Mary  Tooker,  Miss  Ele¬ 
anor  E.  Mills.* 

The  Bridgehampton  district  sent  almost 
as  many  volunteers  to  the  war  as  it 
did  drafted  men.  Among  the  twenty- 
seven  called  to  the  colors  with  the 
first  five  per  cent  were  Albert  Swee¬ 
zey,  Frederick  Ruppel,  Harold  Peter¬ 
son,  James  _  Travis,  Paul  Rudolph, 
Joseph  Lewis,  Edward  M.  Conklin, 
Kenneth  S.  Chester  and  Hugh  W.  A. 
Jones.  They  were  followed  by  Charles 
Soldak,  Umberto  Fortunato  and  Court 
Worth. 

Philip  Carter  arrived  in  France  about 
the  same  time  with  the  Yale  unit  of 
the  American  ambulance  corps. 

McCaslin  George,  also  arrived  in 
France. 

Hahan,  William,  Jr.,  reached  England 
on  his  way  to  France. 

Topping,  William  B.,  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  after  a  rigid  examina¬ 
tion. 

Ryder,  Frank,  a  sergeant  at  Camp  Up¬ 
ton,  was  drafted  in  New  York. 

McCaslin,  George,  returned  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  port  after  a  voyage  to  Genoa. 
His  ship  sighted  several  U  boats  and 
heard  the  S.  O.  S.  call  several  times. 
Major  John  G.  Tyndall  went  to 
France  with  the  8th  Field  Artillery. 

Martinson,  Teddy,  reported  his  arrival 
in  Liverpool. 

Lewis,  Joseph,  was  made  a  first  ser¬ 
geant  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Camp 
Upton,  and  placed  over  250  men. 
Lewis  was  attached  to  the  Signal 
Corps. 

Topping,  N.  Howell,  trained  at  the 
School  of  Aeronautics.  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Edwards,  Stanton  H.,  served  in  the 
army  aviation  corps. 

Gilbert,  Dr.  Lewis  C.,  was  assigned  to 
the  Medical  Corps. 


Martinson,  George,  was  aboard  the 
steamship  Finland  when  she  was  tor¬ 
pedoed,  and  reached  France  safely. 

Raynor,.  Arthur,  was  sent  to  the  Naval 
Training  Station  at  Newport. 

Dickinson,  Carlton,  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  where  he 
will  learn  the  electrical  trade.  He 
afterwards  served  aboard  a  subma¬ 
rine. 

Foster,  Herbert  C.,  joined  the  Hospital 
Corps  of  the  National  Guard  at  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Carter,  Esterbrook,  joined  the  naval  re¬ 
serve  and  was  assigned  to  the  mosqui¬ 
to  fleet. 

Topping,  William,  finished  his  course 
in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and 
joined  the  aviation  corps  of  the 
Army. 

Corrigan,  Miss  Sally,  was  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  in  France. 

Maran,  William  Jr.,  after  driving  an 
ambulance,  was  assigned  to  clerical 
work  on  the  front  in  France. 

Dunn,  William,  attended  the  Naval 
School  in  New  York,  entered  the  Re¬ 
venue  cutter  service,  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  transport,  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  to  Junior  Lieutenant. 

Tyndal,  Major  John  G.,  wrote  his  sister 
from  “somewhere  in  France,”  “The 
Boche  shells  were  coming  in  quite 
briskly.  Just  one  shell  landed.  I 
heard  a  cry  and  went  out.  It  was 
dark  and  raining.  I  fell  into  a  shell 
hole  and  my  feet  down  in  the  mud. 
But  at  last  I  found  the  man  on  his 
back.  To  my  surprise  he  asked:  “Is 
this  Lieut.  Tyndall?”  I  said:  “Yes, 
who  are  you?”  He  replied:  “‘I  am 
Corporal  Enneffe;  I  was  in  your  bat¬ 
tery  in  the  Philippines.”  I.  remem¬ 
bered  him  well;  talked  to  him  quite 
a  little  and  helped  him  into  an  am¬ 
bulance.  He  was  badly  hit  in  the 
leg  and  arm.” 

Carter,  Philip,  who  was  driving  an  am¬ 
bulance  in  France  was  transferred 
to  the  Paris  office  of  the  American 
Ambulance  Corps  on.  account  of  the 
severe  winter.  He  was  employed  to 
forward  mail  to  the  front. 

Osborn,  Miss  Ella,  was  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  in  France. 


*  Died. 


A  reception  for  soldiers  and  sailors  was  given  at  the  Parish  House  on  October  13th; 
but  only  four  boys  from  Camp  Upton  were  able  to  be  present,  with  one  from  the  Navy.  The 
Rev.  S.  C.  Fish  presided  over  the  meeting  and  the  audience  joined  in  singing  old  and  new 
war  songs.  Addresses  were  made  by  T.  F.  Haines,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Newman.  Each  of  the  young  men  present  received  a  wrist  watch,  a  box  of  candy, 
and  smoking  outfits,  while  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  presented  comfort  bags.  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Gilbert 
thanked  the  villagers.  The  same  gifts  were  forwarded  to  every  man  from  Bridgehampton 
in  the  service. 

The  allotment  of  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  first  loan  was  $16,000.  At  the  close  of  business 
on  June  14th,  the  Bridgehampton  National  Bank  had  received  $15,000  in  subscriptions. 

Bridgehampton’s  allotment  in  the  second  Liberty  Loan  campaign  was  $24,000.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Chairman  E.  J.  Hildreth,  G.  Clarence 
Topping,  E.  A.  Hildreth,  D.  L.  Chester,  E.  J.  Thomson,  and  James  T.  Adams.  Bridgehampton 
subscribed  $64,000,  or  $40,000  more  than  the  quota.  In  the  two  loans  the  government  asked 
for  $40,000  and  the  village  bought  bonds  worth  $80,000. 
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The  quota  assigned  to  Bridgehampton  village  for  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan  was  $66,400, 
and  this  was  oversubscribed  by  $51,200,  the  total  amount  being  $117,600.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  subscribers. 

Southampton’s  quota  was  $306,000,  and  it  was  oversubscribed  by  $128,000.  There  were 
1,375  subscribers,  the  total  being  $435,100.  This  included  subscriptions  of  $40,000  from 
Water  Mill  and  $20,000  from  Good  Ground. 

Riverhead  oversubscribed  by  $180,000,  the  total  being  $907,600. 

Sag  Harbor’s  quota  was  $162,400,  and  the  village  pledged  more  than  $200,000,  going  over 
the  top  by  more  than  $40,000. 

In  the  second  Red  Cross  war  fund  campaign  there  were  five  hundred  and  ten  individual 
subscribers.  Six  subscriptions  of  $100  or  more  totalled  $2,000;  nineteen  of  $25  to  $100 
totalled  $645 ;  thirty-six  of  $10  to<  $25  totalled  445 ;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  $5  to  $10 
totalled  $572;  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  under  $5  totalled  473.  Grand  total,  4,135.  Of 
this  sum  the  summer  residents  gave  $1,720,  and  the  all  year  town  folk,  $2,415. 

Captain  Edwin  C.  Gilbert,  Medical  Corps,  was  stationed  at  the  base  hospital,  Jacksonville, 
where  he  fed  1,000  persons  every  day. 

The  Hampton  Farm  Unit  of  the  Women’s  Land  Army  of  America  had  a  very  successful 
season.  There  were  eighty-two  girls  at  the  camp,  the  average  population  of  the  unit  being 
twenty  girls,  and  each  girl  remained  four  weeks.  The  territory  covered  from  Shinnecock  to 
Easthampton,  and  eighty-seven  persons,  forty-seven  of  whom  were  farmers,  employed  the 
farmerettes.  The  girls  performed  all  kinds  of  farm  labor  that  was  done  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  without  their  help  many  a  field  would  not  have  yielded  what  it  did.  The  farmers  were 
emphatic  in  their  praise  of  the  work  of  the  girls,  saying  they  accomplished  as  much  in  a  day 
as  a  man  would,  because  of  their  steady  application. 

Miss  Eleanor  Ensign  Mills,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills,  died  in  New  York 
on  March  25,  1918,  when  preparing  to  return  to  France  to  resume  hospital  work  among  the 
French  soldiers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Jones  had  three  sons  in  the  war — one  in  the  Canadian  Army,  one 
in  the  National  Army,  and  one  in  the  Navy. 

Maud  Rogers,  Postmaster,  was  made  labor  agent  for  the  United  States  Labor  and 
Employment  Service. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Davis  of  Bridgehampton  and  Englewood,  N.  J.,  went  to  France  with 
the  Red  Cross  Commission. 

Several  students  of  the  Bridgehampton  High  School  left  their  studies  and  went  to  work 
on  farms. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  young  men  registered  at  the  Parish  House  under  the  draft  law. 
A  special  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  June  8th  in  their  honor. 

The  great  carnival  of  1918  was  the  biggest  ever  held.  The  biggest  single  feature  was 
given  by  the  military  vaudeville  show  by  the  soldiers  from  Camp  Upton.  About  five  hundred 
and  sixty  persons  saw  the  two  performances  and  $385  was  realized.  The  parade  was  a  good 
feature.  It  was  led  by  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  the  grand  marshal,  with  his  aides, 
immediately  followed  by  the  band  of  the  152d  Depot  Brigade  from  Camp  Upton,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lieutenant  Eckenroth,  and  was  the  finest  band  ever  heard  in  Bridgehampton. 
Companies  of  State  Guards  from  neighboring  villages,  the  Junior  Naval  Reserves,  the  Red 
Cross  Workers,  Farmerettes  from  the  camp,  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  parade.  All  day  long  Bridgehampton’s  new  flag  hung  from  the  Liberty  Pole  at 
half  mast  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  N.  Howell  Topping.  As  the  head  of  the  parade  approached 
the  monument  beside  which  Lieutenant  Welling  was  standing  to  review,  the  flag  on  the 

Liberty  Pole  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff. 

The  Liberty  Loan  committee  reports  that  the  village  of  Wainscott  oversubscribed  their 
quota  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  their  quota  being  $3,000  and  subscription  $4,000. 
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Bridgehampton’s  second  Liberty  Loan  was  more  than  doubly  subscribed. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Bridgehampton  on  November  11,  1918,  at  8:15,  at  Atlantic 
Hall.  Earlier  in  the  evening  there  was  a  Thanksgiving  meeting  at  St.  Ann’s  Church.  At 
the  meeting  in  Atlantic  Hall  the  Red  Cross  marched  in  uniform,  carrying  flags,  and  led  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Pierson.  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Haines  was  chairman,  and  the  speakers  were  Rev. 
Peter  L.  Rickard  of  Sag  Harbor,  Rev.  Arthur  Newman,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dunkerke  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction.  Much  credit  is  due  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  by  whose 
aid  the  band  was  secured.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  is  one  of  the  seven  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  in  the  United  War  Work  campaign. 

In  the  report  of  War  Savings  Stamps  for  the  month  of  September,  1918,  issued  by  the 
County  Director,  Bridgehampton  is  in  forty-eighth  place  out  of  eighty-nine  towns  in  the  per 
capita  sales.  The  total  amount  sold  was  $11,890.25. 

A  welcome  home  was  tendered  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  returned  after  the  war  by  the 
Red  Cross  branch  in  the  Parish  House.  A  reception  followed,  at  which  the  town  folk  extended 
the  hand  of  welcome  to  the  men  who  had  been  in  service.  E.  J.  Thomson  made  the  welcoming 
address  and  Captain  James  T.  Adams  responded.  Singing  and  dancing  followed. 

COLD  SPRING  HARBOR 

Of  the  sixty- three  men  who  went  into  the  service  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor  a  few  men 
with  unusual  foreign  names  were  hard  to  locate.  One  boy,  Ragna  Jacobson,  enlisted  as  John  R. 
Jacobson.  He  was  on  the  collier  “Berwind”  when  she  was  torpedoed.  There  is  one  sailor  from 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  who  must  be  mentioned,  and  he  is  “Laddie,”  an  Airedale  pup.  He  was 
the  only  dog  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor  who  enlisted.  He  shipped  with  Captain  Douglas  E. 
Dismukes  in  command  of  the  battleship  “Kentucky.” 

Roy  Archer  was  the  only  boy  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor  who  was  wounded. 

The  little  village  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  includes  the  territory  tributary  to  the  post  office 
of  that  village  which  numbers  about  eight  hundred  people,  and  which  made  a  notable  record 
both  in  amount  of  money  and  volume  of  work  which  it  contributed  towards  relieving  the 
suffering  arising  from  the  World  War.  The  following  are  the  known  facts  of  all  the  varied 
work  and  contributions  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor:  Red  Cross  membership  fees  for  the  four 
years,  $1,270.50;  contributions  to  general  fund,  $9,366.65;  War  Fund  Drive  of  May,  1918, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  separate  contributions  totaling  $12,748.88;  United  War  Work 
Drive  of  November,  1918,  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  contributing  $8,444.08;  grand  total 
amounting  to  31,830.01. 

The  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  also  made  a  fine  record  in  the  work 
connected  with  surgical,  hospital  equipment  and  special  articles  for  the  use  of  the  sufferers. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  work  done:  Surgical  dressings,  175,248;  knitted  garments,  2,055; 
hospital  garments,  2,024;  hospital  outfits  complete,  two;  refugee  garments,  2,553;  boys’  under¬ 
wear,  fifty  suits;  used  clothing  2,197  pounds;  men’s  pajamas,  thirty  pairs;  Christmas  presents 
for  men  in  the  service,  two  hundred ;  woolen  gloves,  three  hundred  and  four  pairs ;  comfort 
kits,  two  hundred  and  forty ;  baby  layettes,  complete,  twenty ;  evaporated  milk,  fourteen  cases. 

The  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Home  Defense  Reserve  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  meeting  proposed 
by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport  and  was  held  in  the  village  library  on  March  29,  1917.  It  was 
attended  by  practically  all  of  the  male  residents  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  Walter  Jennings  was 
elected  chairman.  The  Council  of  the  Home  Defense  League  consisted  of  Major  Frederic  C. 
Thomas  as  President;  H.  H.  Laughlin,  Secretary;  Walter  Jennings ;  J.  H.  J.  Stewart,  Treasurer; 
and  Charles  B.  Davenport.  Mr.  Laughlin  had  previous  training  and  was  elected  Captain  and  in 
one  week  had  recruited  a  guard  of  eighty-seven  men.  The  Council  of  the  Home  Defense 
authorized  the  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition  and  uniforms.  Walter  Jennings  presented  the 
Guard  with  one  hundred  Winchester  carbines  and  the  Treasurer,  J.  H.  J.  Stewart,  secured 
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subscriptions  from  residents  of  the  district.  Robert  de  Forest  gave  the  use  of  his  field  for  a 
target  range  and  Miss  Helen  Titus  and  other  joint  owners  donated  the  use  of  a  large  field  for 
drill  purposes.  On  July  19,  1917,  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Home  Defense  was  mustered  into 
the  State  service,  and  was  designated  as  the  97th  Company  of  the  Home  Defense  Reserve. 
Later  thirty-nine  members  went  into  Federal  Service,  and  many  were  immediately  commissioned 
officers  due  to  their  good  training.  Only  one  man  died  in  the  service — Karl  E.  Anderson. 


Poor,  Charles  Lane,  invented  and  devel¬ 
oped  devices  for  simplifying  naviga¬ 
tion  and  placed  the  same  at  the  service 
of  the  Navy.  Among  these  was  the 
“Line  of  Position  Computer,”  which 
was  first  used  on  the  Transport  Amer¬ 
ica  in  May,  1918,  and  thereafter  con¬ 
tinuously  used  on  that  and  other  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  service.  Together  with 
Mrs.  Anna  Louise  Poor,  Mr.  J.  Her¬ 
bert  Ballantine  and  others,  he  built 
and  equipped,  according  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  plans  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  patrol  boat  and  placed  the 
same  at  the  service  of  the  Navy.  This 
boat  became  the  U.  S.  S.  Uncas,  Sec¬ 
tion  Patrol  689,  and  was  in  contin¬ 
uous  service  from  June,  1917  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1918,  as  a  patrol  boat  in 
Long  Island  Sound  and  off  Montauk 
Point. 

Poor,  Charles  Lane,  Jr.,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  Ensign  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force  on  April  10,  1917,  Ensign  in 
the  Navy,  September  10,  1917;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Junior  Grade,  in  the  Navy 
June  1,  1918;  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
September  IS,  1918.  He  served  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  Uncas,  from  April  24 
to  July  4,  1917;  at  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  from  July  S,  1917  to  September 
10,  1917;  on  the  U.  S.  S.  C.  120 
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from  September  IS,  1917  to  March 
31,  1918;  New  York  Navy  Yard  from 
April  1  to  July  9,  1918;  U.  S.  S. 
America  from  July  9,  1918  to  March 
9,  1919;  and  on  the  U.  S.  S.  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  from  March  9  to  June  10, 
1919,  in  transport  service  between 
New  York  and  Brest,  France. 

Poor,  Alfred  Easton,  served  as  Chief 
Quartermaster,  Air  Service,  Navy  Re¬ 
serve  force,  March  24,  1918,  to  March, 
1919. 

Towl,  Forrest  M.,  C.  E.,  left  New  York 
February  15,  1918,  at  the  request  of 
U.  S.  Navy  to  consult  with  their 
representative  abroad  and  the  British 
Admiralty  in  reference  to  building 
pipe  line  across  Scotland.  Work  was 
authorized  March  9,  1918,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  home  March  27,  1918.  He 
recruited  special  pipe  line  units  for 
the  work  and  procured  pipe  and 
tools  for  the  work  and  sent 
them  forward  with  the  unit.  At  the 
request  of  General  Goethals  he  visited 
General  Harry  L.  Rogers  at  Chau- 
mont,  France,  on  March  9,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  him  the  advisability  of 
using  pipe  lines  to  distribute  petro¬ 
leum  products  to  the  A.  E.  F.  He 
turned  over  his  boat,  Dean  II, 
which  as  S.  P.  98  was  used  through 


the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  East¬ 
ern  Pipe  Line  Sub-committee,  War 
Service  Petroleum  Committee. 

Towl,  Theodore  Clinton,  Lieutenant 
Junior  Grade,  Naval  Reserve  Force, 
enrolled  April  12,  1918,  and  sailed 
on  June  12  to  Liverpool  with  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Pipe  Line  Unit.  He 
served  as  Executive  Officer  and  _  as 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Pipe  Line 
Unit  stationed  in  Scotland  along 
canal  between  Glasgow  and  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  unit  consisted  of  120 
men  who  laid  31  miles  of  8-inch  pres¬ 
sure  oil  pipe  for  supplying  the  Grand 
Fleet  with  fuel  oil  by  pumping  it 
across  Scotland  from  the  Clyde  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  unit  re¬ 
turned  home  in  December,  1918,  and 
was  shortly  after  relieved  from  active 
duty.  He  was  returned  to  inactive 
service  on  January  4,  1919. 

Towl,  Forrest  M.,  Jr.,  entered  the  Army 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1918,  and  was  discharged 
January  1,  1919.  He  was  stationed 
the  entire  time  at  Fort  Mott. 

Poor,  Mrs.  Charles  Lane,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Red  Cross.  She  took  a 
course  in  home  nursing  and  surgical 
dressing  and  _  was  active  in  making 
surgical  dressings. 


EASTHAMPTON 

Easthampton  Preparedness  Committee 

A  number  of  the  townspeople  of  Easthampton  met  in  the  Easthampton  Free  Library  on 
April  21,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  could  individually  and  severally  do  the  most  to  aid  the  United  States  Government  during 
the  crisis  which  was  at  hand. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  S.  A.  Gregory.  S.  C.  Hedges  was  elected  Chairman 
and  Attorney  Raymond  A.  Smith,  Secretary.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  induce  the 
people  to  conserve  on  food  stuffs  and  to  encourage  greater  agricultural  production.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  people  of  Easthampton  township  to  work  together  and  be  self-supporting  during 
the  war,  patriotic  addresses  and  mass  meetings  were  arranged  by  the  committee. 


Liberty  Loans 

The  First  Liberty  Loan  was  offered  for  subscription  to  the  town  of  Easthampton  May  10, 
1917,  through  the  Osborne  and  Easthampton  National  Banks.  The  town’s  quota  was  $92,000 
of  which  the  village  raised  $52,000. 

The  Second  Liberty  Loan  was  offered  for  public  subscription  in  October,  1917.  Mr.  J. 
Edward  Huntting  was  appointed  and  accepted  the  Chairmanship  for  the  Second  Liberty  Loan 
Committee  of  Easthampton  Town,  District  No.  6.  Easthampton  Town’s  allotment  was  $138,000, 
which  looked  pretty  big  in  the  month  of  October,  when  all  the  summer  residents  were  away, 
as  the  amount  expected  from  Easthampton  Town  was  apparently  based  upon  its  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  which  summer  residents  owned  a  large  portion.  Subscribers  were  urged  to  purchase 
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as  much  as  possible  of  their  bonds  through  the  local  banks,  the  Easthampton  National  Bank  and 
Osborne  Trust  Company,  in  order  that  the  Town  would  have  proper  credit. 

The  amount  of  Loan  subscribed  through  the  two  local  banks  was  as  follows :  Easthamp¬ 
ton  National  Bank,  $72,550.00;  Osborne  Trust  Company,  $36,500.00;  making  a  total  of 
$109,050.00.  Upon  the  expiration  of  this  drive  Mr.  Huntting  was  commended  very  highly  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Strong,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  of  New  York,  for  his  splendid 
work  recording  the  patriotic  service  rendered  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Ladies’  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Easthampton  Village  was  of  great  assistance 
in  securing  subscriptions.  Their  Committee  received  orders  for  about  $25,000  worth  of  bonds. 

The  Boy  Scouts  were  also  very  active  and  sold  $5,000  worth  of  bonds. 

The  total  sales  for  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  was  $109,050,  and  had  not  the  greater  number 
of  Easthampton’s  summer  residents  left  town,  the  quota  would  have  been  oversubscribed  to  a 
good  amount. 

Mr.  Tiffany  and  his  committee  worked  hard  to  bring  Easthampton  up  to  its  quota  on  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan.  The  advertising  manager  used  every  means  available  to  inform  and 
persuade  patriotic  persons  to  purchase  bonds.  There  were  twenty-seven  different  forms  of 
advertising  used.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  advertising  manager  that  not  a  single  person 
would  lack  information  as  to  where  to  buy  the  bonds.  The  two  banks  of  Easthampton  worked 
very  enthusiastically.  The  Women’s  Committee  and  the  Boy  Scouts  made  a  house  to  house 
canvass,  urging  the  people  to  do  their  part  in  purchasing  bonds  to  bring  Easthampton  up  to  the 
allotted  quota.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  a  drive  was  put  in  to  double 
Easthampton’s  quota  in  order  to  win  the  “Honor  Flag.”  Before  May  4,  1918,  Easthampton 
Town  had  doubled  its  quota  and  won  both  the  Honor  Flag  and  the  Blue  Star.  This  quota  in 
its  double  capacity  was  $153,320. 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  was  offered  for  public  subscription  to  the  town  of  Easthampton 
on  September  27,  1918,  with  Supervisor  N.  N.  Tiffany  as  Chairman,  and  his  assistant  Mrs. 
Norman  W.  Barnes,  Chairman  of  the  Women’s  Committee.  The  quotas  for  the  villages  of 
Easthampton  Town  were  as  follows:  Easthampton  Village,  $99,500;  Amagansett  Village, 
$30,600;  Montauk,  $7,700;  Springs,  $7,700;  Wainscott,  $7,700;  total,  $153,200.  The 
following  persons  were  appointed  members  of  the  executive  committee:  N.  N.  Tiffany  S.  C. 
Hedges,  E.  T.  Dayton,  George  A.  Miller,  Morgan  Topping,  E.  B.  Tuthill,  S.  A.  Gregory  and 
W.  D.  Conklin.  The  publicity  Committee  remained  the  same  as  for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 
At  the  close  of  the  drive  in  October  the  final  reports  showed  a  total  of  $374,800.00.  Easthampton 
Town  had  doubled  her  quota  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Liberty  Loans,  and  won  not  only  the 
Honor  Flag  for  herself  for  each  occasion,  but  had  also  won  the  Honor  Flag  for  each  of  the 
five  districts  included  within  her  boundaries  for  the  Fourth  Loan. 

The  drive  for  the  Victory  Loan,  the  Fifth  Loan,  was  offered  for  subscription  by  Mr.  N.  N. 
Tiffany  as  chairman.  For  some  time  the  people  seemed  to  feel  that  since  peace  was  assured 
this  loan  was  not  so  important  as  the  previous  ones,  and  as  a  result  subscriptions  came  in 
slowly.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Clinton  Hall  on  May  5,  1919,  to  give  this  loan  a  boost. 
This  meeting  did  much  to  stimulate  the  interest,  and  $9,000  worth  of  bonds  were  sold  at  the 
meeting.  Among  the  speakers  were  Chairman  Tiffany,  Rev.  Lester  Ward  Auman,  Lieutenant 
Freeman  and  a  few  of  the  returned  Easthampton  Boys,  Victor  Ritchie,  George  and  John 
Schulte,  who  related  a  little  of  their  experiences  on  the  other  side.  Every  one  of  the  five  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  town  of  Easthampton  oversubscribed  their  quota,  making  a  total  subscription  from 
the  five  districts  of  $182,950,  the  town’s  quota  being  only  $114,900.  These  figures  reflect 
credit  due  the  Committee  and  all  organizations  of  the  town  who  aided  in  putting  the  loan 
through. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Immediately  after  the  Declaration  of  War,  there  was  established  at  Mineola  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
War  Work  Headquarters  for  Long  Island.  Through  this  branch  District  Committees  were 
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organized  in  every  village.  During  May,  Mineola  Headquarters  appointed  Mr.  R.  D.  Talmade 
War  Work  Secretary  for  the  Town  of  Easthampton  and  vicinity,  to  work  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Brooks,  the  East  End  District  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary;  and  Mrs.  Scott 
McLanahan  head  of  Women  s  War  Work  Committee  of  the  East  End.  Through  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  other  committees  were  organized  to  see  that  the  enlisted  men  and  officers  who  were 
operating  the  Naval  Base  and  Air  Station  at  Montauk,  were  given  entertainment,  socks, 
sweaters  and  other  things  to  make  them  comfortable  in  the  service. 

In  conjunction  with  the  township  work  and  under  the  partial  direction  of  Mrs.  Scott 
McLanahan,  the  Mineola  Headquarters  established  a  “Y”  hut  at  the  Naval  Base  No.  4,  Mon¬ 
tauk,  with  resident  Secretary,  who  gave  frequent  entertainments  to  both  the  base  and  the  Air 
Station.  A  traveling  “Y”  moving  picture  outfit  was  also  called  once  or  twice  each  week  to 
both  Camps. 

Besides  the  work  of  the  Camps  the  local  women’s  committee  and  the  War  Work  Secretary 
made  frequent  calls  on  the  enlisted  men  stationed  at  Montauk  and  Shinnecock  Lights,  and  in¬ 
tervening  Coast  Guard  Stations,  supplying  them  with  reading  matter,  socks,  sweaters  and  other 
necessities.  While  this  work  was  carried  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  co-operated  with  the  committee 
organization  of  Easthampton  which  had  established  a  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Club  in  the  Village. 

Red  Cross 

On  February  19,  1917,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Charles  Parsons  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Red  Cross  Chapter  for  war  work.  Mrs.  Russelle  from  Southampton  Chapter  addressed 
the  meeting  and  told  of  the  kind  of  work  required.  There  were  seventy  present  and  many  joined 
at  once.  The  first  meeting  for  work  was  set  for  February  21  in  the  Church  Parlors.  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  Chairman,  Mrs.  Nathan  H.  Dayton ;  Vice-chairman,  Mrs.  George 
Hand;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Wood;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  Gould;  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  Mrs.  James  Grimshaw  and  Mrs.  Hale  Parsons.  On  March  15th  nine  of 
the  representative  men  of  Easthampton  signed  the  petition  for  authority  to  form  a  Chapter  of 
Red  Cross  in  Easthampton.  They  were  Messrs.  Norman  Barnes,  E.  T.  Dayton,  S.  A.  Gregory, 
Rev.  N.  W.  Harkness,  Henry  D.  Hedges,  B.  M.  Osborne,  Hiram  Sherrill,  C.  W.  Stewart  and 
W.  F.  E.  White.  The  Red  Cross  Chapter  of  Easthampton  worked  strenuously  until  November  11, 
1918.  On  April  4,  1918,  Mrs.  Nathan  H.  Dayton  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Grimshaw  was  elected  to  take  her  place.  During  the  summer  of  1917  that  work  room 
in  the  Church  Parlors  turned  out  many  hundreds  of  surgical  dressings.  The  classes  in  Home 
Nursing  were  well  attended  and  many  generous  gifts  of  money  and  equipments  were  added  to 
the  Chapter’s  resources.  Too  much  tribute  cannot  be  paid  to  Mrs.  W.  D.  Judson  through 
whose  untiring  and  ceaseless  efforts  all  this  was  accomplished.  In  the  early  winter  Mrs.  Judson 
installed  the  electric  cutter  which  enabled  Mrs.  B.  E.  Griffing  to  increase  her  wonderful  efficiency 
in  preparing  work  for  the  meetings  as  chairman  of  the  cutting  Committee.  Her  death  in  De¬ 
cember,  1918,  was  a  great  grief  and  loss  to  the  Chapter.  Mrs.  Annie  M.  C.  Homan  carried 
on  this  important  branch  of  the  work  with  good  success.  Through  all  the  winter  of  1917  and 
1918  the  Chapter  worked  earnestly  at  Clinton  Hall.  Then  Odd  Fellows  Hall  was  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Red  Cross  and  at  the  same  time  Maidstone  Club  offered  their  billiard  room,  and 
it  was  decided  to  have  both  work  rooms  opened,  one  for  the  summer  guests  a  branch  of  the 
main  room  from  where  the  supplies  came.  Both  rooms  were  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
William  Judson.  Mrs.  N.  H.  Dayton  was  chairman  of  Hospital  Garments,  and  Mrs.  Norris 
Harkness  and  Mrs.  George  Hand  supervisors  of  surgical  dressings. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Gould,  our  oldest  member,  made  twenty-six  sweaters,  eighty-six  pairs  of 
socks,  besides  wipes,  scarfs,  wristlets  and  helmets.  Mrs.  Daniel  Tucker,  another  worker,  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  by  her  buttonholes  as  well  as  her  knitting.  Easthampton  was  one  of  the 
few  work  rooms  to  have  pneumonia  jackets  ready  when  the  call  came  for  them. 

On  March  14,  a  vessel  was  stranded  on  the  beach  and  the  fifteen  Naval  Reserve  boys  on 
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board  received  pajamas,  and  knitted  outfits  from  the  Red  Cross,  and  they  also  served  coffee  and 
sandwiches  to  the  working  life  savers. 

No  report  can  be  complete  without  a  tribute  to  the  never  failing  co-operations  of  our 
auxiliaries,  Spring  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Carrie  Smith,  Amagansett  under  Mrs.  Snowden 
and  Wainscott  under  Mrs.  Herberg  Hedges.  Despite  the  shortage  of  cotton  and  wool  our 
Chapters  were  never  without  material,  due  to  the  kindly  interest  and  faithful  co-operation  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  Judson. 

Ruth  Gordon  Stratton  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  December  3,  1914, 
and  was  discharged  July  19,  1919,  having  received  the  Medaille  de  la  Reconnaissance,  Frangaise. 
She  reported  at  Paris  Headquarters  December  18,  1917,  and  was  held  at  Paris  to  study  French 
and  to  receive  instructions  as  to  the  positions  she  would  hold  when  sent  out  into  the  provinces. 
On  December  28  she  went  to  Angers,  in  Marne,  as  joint  delegate  with  another  Red  Cross 
worker  to  work  out  a  system  for  supplementing  the  governmental  relief  to  the  “rapatrice,”  then 
being  evacuated  through  Switzerland  at  the  rate  of  1,300  a  day.  They  were  to  serve  as  the 
impetus  which  would  hasten  the  return  to  normal  of  these  poor  people  who  had  been  living  under 
the  German  Military  law  for  three  years.  In  January  .they  received  a  convoy  of  800  people, 
chiefly  residents  of  Lille  and  vicinity.  Then  came  an  order  from  the  Paris  Headquarters  that 
no  more  social  workers  seemed  forthcoming,  and  these  two  Americans  must  separate.  Miss 
Stratton  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  two  departments,  the  Indre  with  Chateauroux  and  the  Vienne. 
Miss  Stratton  was  provided  with  three  French  assistants.  She  ran  two  relief  centers  with  food, 
clothing  and  furniture  in  her  warehouse  for  distribution.  When  the  advance  of  the  Germans 
came  in  the  Spring,  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Chateauroux  was  often  called  upon  to  feed 
two  or  three  thousand  refugees  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  Miss  Stratton  was  called  to 
Paris  and  was  made  Assistant  Director  of  Relief  for  Paris  and  Seine.  This  proved  a  bigger 
job  than  she  expected,  for  the  director  became  ill,  and  Miss  Stratton  had  to  step  into  her  place 
and  manage  for  two  months  the  relief  work  of  Paris.  After  the  Armistice  was  signed  a  change 
was  made  in  both  policy  and  organization  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  and  on 
January  1,  1919,  a  Bureau  of  Emergency  was  opened  to  handle  all  questions  of  relief  outside 
the  devastated  area  and  Miss  Stratton  was  made  Assistant  Director.  This  Bureau  had  relief 
for  thirty-two  different  nationalities  to  take  care  of.  Nearly  every  day  an  American  who  had 
been  interned  or  stranded  in  Germany  drifted  in  asking  for  passage  to  America.  The  Russians 
had  no  one  to  aid  them  excepting  the  American  Red  Cross  and  many  Montenegrins,  Rou-. 
manians,  Armenians,  Brazilians,  and  Panamanians  sent  through  Miss  Stratton’s  Bureau  were 
helped.  This  Bureau  was  discontinued  June,  1919. 

The  following  officers  served:  Chairman  Mrs.  Nathan  H.  Dayton  from  February  21,  1918, 
to  May  4,  1918;  Mrs.  Samuel  Grimshaw  May  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Hand;  Vice-chairman  Mrs. 
George  Hand,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Gould;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Wood;  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Gould. 

Supervisors  and  chairmen:  Mesdames  D.  C.  Adams,  E.  L.  Avery,  F.  Benjamin,  A.  Culver, 
E.  H.  Dayton,  Wm.  Edwards,  Ralph  Frazee,  B.  Z.  Grilling,  F.  Griffing,  George  Hand,  John 
Hand,  N.  Harkness,  A.  M.  Homan,  F.  K.  Hollister,  J.  Selin,  W.  D.  Judson,  J.  R.  Keim,  E.  J. 
Lynch,  Marjory  Munroe,  P.  Moran,  E.  Me  L.  Nash,  James  Ogden,  J.  D.  Voorhees,  D.  W.  Mc¬ 
Cord,  L.  Cushing,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Judson. 

Junior  Red  Cross 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1917.  The  older  girls  worked  in  the 
Red  Cross  work  room  in  Clinton  Hall  making  bandages  and  other  needs  of  the  society  at  that 
time.  The  younger  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  worked  in  school  building  picking  oakum,  making 
property  bags,  scrap  books  and  trench  candles.  This  work  continued  all  winter  and  in  the  spring 
the  demand  for  refugees’  garments  came  and  the  allotment  was  filled  by  the  Easthampton  School 
and  other  schools  included  in  this  branch,  namely:  Amagansett,  Springs  and  Wainscott. 
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Beside  the  work  already  mentioned  the  society  contributed  money  to  the  Serbian  Relief,  the 
Near  East  Fund,  the  Child  Feeding  Fund  and  the  China  Relief  Fund. 


Companies  I  and  K  New  York  Guards 

Immediately  after  the  Declaration  of  War  it  became  apparent  that  something  would  have 
to  be  done  towards  protecting  the  east  end  of  the  Island.  U  Boats  had  been  seen  off  Montauk 
on  several  occasions,  and  people  who  had  summer  homes  at  Easthampton  were  demanding  that 
something  be  done  to  give  the  residents  some  measure  of  protection.  A  committee  was  organized 
to  find  ways  and  means  to  supply  this  protection  with  the  result  that  a  few  weeks  later  Adjutant 
General  Sherrill  wrote  Congress  that  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  was  being  well  protected  by  a 
Battalion  of  Infantry  officered  by  an  experienced  officer  of  exceptional  ability.  Drills  began 
about  May  4,  1917,  under  Lieutenant  Stephen  Sherrill. 

On  May  18  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  responded  to  a  short  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  men 
of  Easthampton  in  the  High  School  Building  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Rifle  Club.  I.  Y. 
Halsey  was  appointed  Chairman  and  Felix  Dominy  told  of  what  would  be  required  to  properly 
organize  the  club,  and  surprised  the  club  by  his  statement  that  G.  L.  McAlpin  had  volunteered 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  eighty  rifles.  D.  J.  Gardinier  of  the  village  had  given  the 
use  of  land  near  the  Hook  Pond  for  the  range.  It  was  stated  then  that  One  Thousand  Dollars 
had  been  raised  by  a  committee  consisting  of  S.  A.  Gregory,  W.  M.  Keck,  McAlpin,  Felix 
Dominy  and  Raymond  Smith  to  buy  uniforms  for  the  club. 

On  May  18  a  mass  meeting  was  held.  N.  N.  Tiffany  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  Rev. 
N.  W.  Harkness  offered  prayer.  Hon.  J.  T.  Cushman  spoke  on  preparedness,  Lieutenant 
Sherrill  spoke  on  Military  Measures  that  should  be  taken  by  Easthampton.  The  meeting  was 
also  addressed  by  S.  A.  Gregory,  S.  C.  Hedges  and  Wm.  M.  Woods. 

On  June  19  the  Easthampton  Rifles  became  a  unit  of  the  Suffolk  County  Home  Defense 
League.  On  Sunday  July  1  the  company  attended  services  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
where  a  patriotic  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  N.  W.  Harkness,  private. 

On  October  10  Captain  Dyer  received  a  telegram  from  Adjutant  General  Sherrill  ordering 
him  to  assemble  his  Company  on  Friday,  October  12,  for  inspection  and  muster  into  the  New 
York  State  Guards,  and  on  October  13  the  Company  was  assigned  to  the  13th  Regiment  Coast 
Artillery. 

On  November  16th  in  compliance  with  orders  received  from  Major  Dyer,  the  Easthampton 
Company  was  divided  into  two  companies  to  be  known  as  Companies  “I”  and  “K”.  This  gave 
each  Company  about  fifty  men. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed:  Company  I,  Captain  Judson  L.  Banister;  1st  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  Kenneth  E.  Davis ;  2nd  Lieutenant,  Carl  Reutershan ;  Company  K,  Captain,  Henry  E. 
Dyer;  1st  Lieutenant,  William  Green;  2nd  Lieutenant,  Bartlett  Bennett.  The  battalion  of  which 
Easthampton  companies  was  a  part  was  transferred  to  the  14th  Regiment  Infantry. 

On  April  1,  at  the  armory,  Companies  "I”  and  "K”  were  mustered  out  of  the  service. 


Honor  Roll  of  Easthampton  Town 


SPRING’S  HONOR  ROLL 

Bennett,  Chauncey  A. 

Foester,  L.  Courtland. 

Hulse,  Charles. 

Miller,  Kenneth. 

Miller,  Willis  J. 

Mott,  Osca*. 

Quinn,  Leslie. 

Sherman,  Thomas  T. 

Steele,  Henry. 

Finch,  George  E. 

Hawkins,  Joseph. 

King,  Percy  L. 

Miller,  Wallace. 

Mitchell,  Joseph. 

Mott,  Raymond. 

Schellinger,  J.  Wilmer. 

Smith,  Nathaniel  J. 


AMANGANSETT’g  HONOR 

Ammon,  Royce. 

Babcock,  Howell. 

Barnes,  Charles  B.* 

Barnes,  Herbert  F. 

Benjamin,  Walter  A. 

Bennett,  Louis  M. 

Bennett,  Nathan. 

Bingle,  Leslie. 

Brown,  Howard. 

Card,  Florence. 

Case,  Louis. 

Ciochetti,  Joseph. 
ciark-Duff,  William  G. 

Clint,  John  B. 

Conklin,  William  C. 

Conklin,  Fred  F. 

Coon,  John  D. 

Davidwo,  Frank. 


Duryea,  Perry. 

Edwards,  Frank. 

Edwards,  Herbert  N.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Madison  V. 
Eichorn,  George. 

Griffing,  Morton. 

Griffing,  Wilson  M. 
Hamilton,  George. 

Hamlin,  Dorothy.* 
Hammond,  Edward. 
Heltwood,  Sigward. 

Hess,  Grace. 

Jacobs,  Charles. 

Higgins,  Wendell. 

John,  Marshall 
Kelsey,  Joseph. 


*Died  or  killed  in  action. 
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La  Porte,  Joseph. 

Lawler,  Perry. 

Leek,  Nathaniel. 

Lester,  Charles  T. 

Lester,  Harry  T. 

Livingston,  William. 

Loper,  Harry. 

Martin,  Sandy. 

Miller,  Kenneth. 

Montgomery,  William  C.* 

Mulford,  Leslie. 

Mulford,  Preston. 

Murray,  Edward. 

Murray,  George. 

Murray,  James. 

Pardi,  Dominic. 

Parsons,  Ralph. 

Payne,  Fred. 

Rhodes,  Edward. 

Rose,  William. 

Scott,  Jesse. 

Soaham,  John. 

Spicer,  Percy.* 

Sweeting,  John. 

Syverton  Sigward. 

Thayer,  Louis. 

Topping,  Eldorus. 

WAINSCOTT’S  HONOR  ROLL 

Haminway,  Capt.  Edwin. 

King,  Percy. 

Osborn,  Ella  J. 

Osborn,  Leroy  H. 

Osborn,  Raymond  H. 

Swenson,  Charles  L. 

Sanford,  James  L. 

Walker,  Moses. 

VILLAGE  OF  EASTHAMPTON’S 
HONOR  ROLL 

Alcott,  E.  F. 

Baker,  Alonzo  T. 

Baker,  David. 

Baker,  Wilmot  M. 

Banks,  Junius  Leo. 

Barns,  Thomas. 

Baxter,  Charles. 

Bennett,  Claire  C.* 

Bennett,  John  D. 

Bennett,  Stanley. 

Block,  Harry. 

Bouvier,  John  Vernon,  Sr. 

Bouvier,  John  Vernon,  Jr. 

Bouvier,  William  Sergeant. 

Brown,  Alfred  J. 

Buffam,  David. 

Buff  am,  Thomas. 

Bardis,  John. 

Cardy,  George. 

Calabreese,  Dominic. 

Coleman,  John,  Jr. 

Coleman,  Robert  Henry.* 

Coleman,  William  C. 

Collins,  Frank. 

Cotter,  William  J. 

Dayton,  Culver. 

DeKay,  Culver. 

DeKay,  Katherine. 

DeKay,  Rodman.  . 

Dominy,  Erastus. 

Dominy,  Nathaniel. 

Dominy,  F.  Raymond. 

Douglas,  James. 

Dunbar  Edward. 

Dunn,  William  W. 

Edwards,  Clifford. 

Edwards,  Clarence. 

Edwards,  John. 

Eldredge,  Frank  B. 

Field,  Anthony. 

Field,  Justin  R. 

Fithian,  Charles. 

Fithian,  Paul  Leslie. 

Flannery,  Edward  M. 

Fleming,  Mathew. 

Foster,  Percy  N. 

Foster,  William  C. 

Fowler,  George  Lewis. 

Fowler,  John. 

Fowler,  Norris  H. 


*  Died  or  killed  in  action. 


Fowler,  William  W. 
Gardinier,  Philip. 

Gay,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Goldstein,  Lewis. 

Goldstein,  Morris. 

Goldstein,  William. 
Grimshaw,  Chauncey. 
Grimshaw,  Daniel  E. 
Grimshaw,  John  Francis. 
Grimshaw,  Russell. 

Griffin,  Joseph.* 

Guyer,  George  W. 

Hadder,  John  Calvin. 
Halsey,  F.  Wilbur. 

Halsey,  Isaac  Young. 
Halsey,  Edwin  C.* 

Hansen,  Charles. 
Hasselburger,  Benedict. 
Hasselburger,  John. 
Hawkins,  John. 

Helmuth,  Jack. 

Herter,  Everitt.* 

Helmuth,  William  Tod. 
Hildreth,  Ralph. 

Hull,  Arthur  T. 

Hoguet,  Rene. 

Hollister,  George  Whiting. 
Hudson,  Robert  Joseph. 
Hulse,  Hezzie. 

Hulse,  Royce. 

Jewett,  Edw.  H. 

Jones,  Henry  James. 

Kelly,  Herbert. 

King,  Edward  M. 

King,  Stowell. 

Lau  Kai,  Chong. 

Lawrence,  Francis  Davis. 
Lester,  Raymond  H. 
Livingston,  Williard  B. 
Loris,  Frank. 

Losee,  Leander. 

Lynch,  Venus. 

McGuire,  Edward. 
McGuire,  John. 

McGuire,  Louis. 

McIntyre,  John. 

Moran,  Leon  B. 

Mott,  Edward  Osborne. 
Mulford,  Edward  Cortland. 
Osborne,  John  N. 

Osborne,  Nelson  Cook. 
Parsons,  Harry. 

Parsons,  C.  Maynard. 
Petereit*  Lewis. 

Pharoah,  Ebenezer  Frank. 
Potter,  Dickinson. 

Rampe,  John. 

Rampe,  Otis. 

Ritchie,  Victor  William. 
Ross,  Frank  S. 

Ross,  J.  Preston. 
Salisbury,  Bernard. 
Salisbury,  Harold. 

Savage,  John.. 

Schenck,  Edwin  A. 

Schulte,  George  A. 

Schulte,  John  W. 

Sherrill,  Fred. 

Sherrill,  Stephen  H. 
Silvey,  Joseph. 

Simonds,  Francis  M. 
Skinner,  Nelson. 

Smith, .  George. 

Spaulding,  Jesse. 

Stetson,  Webster  W. 
Stratton,  Ruth  G. 

Strong,  Walter  Scott. 
Strong,  Charles  Hedge. 
Swenson,  Charles  T. 

Thaw,  William. 
Thomasson,  Roy. 

Tucker,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Turner,  Jack. . 

Vetrault,  Louis. 

Visouso,  Marie. 

Visouso,  Vincent. 

Walker,  John  B. 

Welby>  Harry  B. 

Wiborg,  Mary  Hoyt. 
Wood,  Howard  O. 
Woodhouse,  Douglas. 


SAG  HARBOR  SECTION  OF  EAST- 
HAMPTON  HONOR  ROLL 

Baer,  Paul  H* 

Battle,  George  F. 

Bath,  William  Y. 

Bill,  Frank. 

Blackhack,  Stephen  J. 

Bowe,  W. 

Braem,  Arnold  V. 

Brown,  Herman  M. 

Brownell,  Frank  B. 

Browngardt,  Carl. 

Burks,  Edward  F. 

Burns,  Lawrence  J. 

Burns,  Raymond  J. 

Chandler,  Fred  V. 

Chglberg.  J.  Fred. 

Collins,  Frank. 

Collins,  James  H. 

Dordelmann,  Raymond. 

Dunn,  Edward  P. 

Edwards,  Olin  M. 

Fenelson,  Eugene  J. 

Fordham,  Harry  M. 

Fournier,  William  L. 

Fox,  George  W. 

Fox,  William  J. 

French,  Wade. 

Garypie,  Albert  W. 

Garypie,  George  A. 

Garypie,  Peter  J. 

Nall,  Kenneth  S. 

Hallock,  Charles  F. 

Haynes,  George. 

Hedges,  John  G. 

Heinrichs,  Carl. 

Heinrichs,  Harry  H. 

Heinrichs,  Raymond  E. 

Heinrichs,  Stanley  E. 

Hellerman,  John  W. 

Holden,  James  C. 

Jobe,  William  E. 

La  Guir,  Darahl  C. 

Logan,  John  A. 

McCarthy,  James. 

McCort,  J.  H. 

McCort,  K.  Paul. 

McMahon,  Ray. 

Moylan,  Jo. 

O’Brien,  Joseph  P. 

O’Brien,  M.  William. 

Perdue,  Harold  B. 

Phillips,  Francis  B. 

Quackenbush,  James. 

Sears,  George  A. 

Sexton,  Thomas  J. 

Sterling,  James  B. 

Tabara,  William. 

Trimpin,  Chester. 

Van  Nostrand,  R.  L. 

Van  Nostrand,  William  H. 

Wagner,  Edmund  J. 

Wagner,  H. 

Wagner,  Ferdinand  J. 

Wessell,  Albert. 

Wessell,  Henry. 

COAST  GUARD  STATIONS 

Ditch  Plain  Station  No.  65 

Smith,  Noal  H. 

Miller,  Russell  G. 

Loper,  Samuel  B.,  Jr. 

Payne,  Edward  N. 

Lester,  Russell  C. 

Lober.  Walter,  Amagansett. 

Conklin,  Stephen  Raymond,  Easthamp- 
ton. 

Kings,  Everett. 

Hand,  Albert,  Wainscott. 

Bennett,  Owen,  East  Hampton. 

Hither  Plain  Station  A To.  65 

King,  Horam  F. 

Miller,  Charles  G. 

Conklin  Cornelius  Edgar. 

Holliday,  Arthur  G. 

Edwards,  Leonard  A. 

Osborne,  William  S. 

Bell,  Floyd,  Sag  Harbor. 

Beyers,  Frederick,  Sag  Harbor. 

Sears,  George,  Sag  Harbor. 
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Napeague  Station  No.  67 

Lester,  Isaac. 

Loper,  David  S. 

Payne.  George  D. 

Amagansett  Station  No.  68 

Loper,  Samuel  S. 

Lester,  Samuel  M. 

Mulford,  George  H. 

Lester,  Edward  H. 

Lester,  Herbert  L. 

Brown,  Leon  M. 

King,  Douglas. 

Georgica  Station  No.  69 

Dominy,  John  Forrest. 

Collins,  William  H. 

Bedell,  Anthony. 

Sherrill,  Stephen  Hunting,  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  in  April,  1917,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Plattsburg  as  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  was  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenant  and  then  to  Captain. 
Captain  Sherrill  served  overseas,  com¬ 
manding  Troop  1,  2nd,  Cavalry,  Sec¬ 
ond  Division  and  Third  Army  Corps, 
from  April,  1918  to  June,  1919.  He 
also  served  with  the  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation  in  Germany  from  December  1, 
1918  to  May,  1919. 

Dominy,  Nathaniel,  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
May  6,  1918.  He  was  the  first  man 
called  to  Newport  Training  Camp 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Naval 
Radio  School,  Cambridge,  and  was 
stationed  there  until  peace  was  de¬ 
clared.  He  was  discharged  August 
1,  1919  at  Boston. 

Hudson,  Robert,  was  called  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  National  Army  and  train¬ 
ed  at  Camp  Upton.  On  April  10,  he 
went  overseas  and  at  Liverpool  he 
was  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the 
baggage  company.  About  June  1,  he 
arrived  on  the  lines  of  the  Lorraine 
Sector  and  was  under  fire  for  a  short 
time.  He  then  went  to  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  to  the  Vesle  River  and 
was  gassed.  He  was  sent  to  _  the 
306th  Field  Hospital,  and  remained 
in  the  hospital  for  a  short  time  and 
then  returned  to.  his  company  and 
was  engaged  in  digging  trenches  for 
four  days.  From  there  he  went  to 
the  Meuse  River  and  went  into  the 
trenches.  He  also  went  over  the  top 
in  the  Argonne  Woods.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  his  Captain  was  shot 
and  he  was  ordered  to  remain  and 
care  for  him,  and  on  his  way  back  to 
his  company  he  was  caught  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire  and  jumped  into  a  shell 
hole.  This  hole  had  been  made  by 
the  bursting  of  a  mustard  gas  shell 
and  he  was  gassed  and  taken  to  a 
hospital. 

Halsey,  Edwin  C.,  entered  the  Army 
and  was  trained  at  the  New  York 
City  Training  School  and  Spartan¬ 
burg  and  served  in  the  Fourth  Regi¬ 
ment  as  motor  mechanic.  He  went 
overseas  in  August,  1918,  and  was 
stationed  at  Romerantin,  France,  the 
great  aviation  center,  where  he  was 
put  to  work  erecting  new  plants.  On 
October  18,  1918,  he  died  with  in¬ 
fluenza  and  his  body  was  brought 
home  two  years  later  and  laid  in  the 
Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Barnes,  Herbert  Talmadge,  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  as  Seaman  on  April  16, 
1917  He  served  with  the  Coast 
Guard  Service  and  the  Submarine 
Chaser  No.  S3,  Squadron  11  t9  locate 
mines  He  was  in  the  Atlantic  Con- 
voy  acting  as  Quartermaster,  and  as 
a  reserve  he  was  taken  off  the  con¬ 
voy  and  placed  on  a  receiving  ship 
in  New  York  City  and  remained  there 
until  September,  1921,  when  he  was 
discharged.  ..  ,  .  .  -T 

McGuire,  Louis,  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
‘  December  17,  1917.  He  was  pro¬ 


moted  from  Seaman  Coxswain  to 
Boatswain’s  Mate,  2nd  Class. 

Silvey,  Joseph  Henry,  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  March  23.  1919.  He  served  on 
the  Sub  Chaser  276,  U.  S.  S.  Davis 
and  made  one  trip  overseas  on  the 
Transport  Von  Steuben.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  January  1, 

1919,  and  re-enlisted  January  7, 

1920. 

Smith,  George  Nalde,  enlisted  as  a 
mechanic  in  the  Aviation  Corps  on 
November  16,  1917.  He  served  in 
the  2nd  Ret.  Company  from  Novem¬ 
ber  16  to  November  28,  1917;  ISSth 
Air  Squadron  from  November  28, 
1917  to  March  20,  1918;  222nd  Air 
Squadron  from  January  18  to  March 
20,  1918;  A.  S.  Cas.  Co.  No.  4 
from  March  20  to  May  9,  1919.  He 
went  overseas  March  4,  1918,  and 
returned  home  in  March,  1919.  He 
was  discharged  May  9,  1919,  at  which 
time  he  was  serving  as  Top  Sergeant. 
Montgomery,  William  S.,  entered  the 
service  June  28,  1918,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Company  K,  6th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery.  He  went  overseas  shortly 
after  his  enlistment  and  w%s  wounded 
in  action  near  the  front  line  October 
14,  1918,  and  died  February  26,  1919, 
from  his  wounds.  His  remains  were 
brought  home  and  funeral  was  held 
in  the  Catholic  Church  in  charge  of 
the  Edwin  C.  Halsey  Post,  American 
Legion  No.  700,  and  burial  was  in  Sag 
Harbor. 

Edwards,  Clifford  C.,  enlisted  in  the 
Pay  Corps  in  the  Regular  Navy  in 
April,  1917.  After  three  months  he 
was  made  Ensign  and  in  November, 
1917,  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant, 
Senior  Grade,  and  served  overseas. . 
Fields,  Anthony  Winthrop,  enlisted  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  Corps  April  18, 

1917,  and  entered  active  service  Ap¬ 
ril  26,  1917,  as  Third  Class  Oiler, 
and  promoted  to  First  Class  Oiler 
on  U.  S.  S.  Harvard.  He  left  for 
overseas  on  April  26,  1917,  and  did 
convoy  duty  on  the  French  Coast 
until  November  11,.  1918.  He  made 
four  trips  across  with,  the  homeward 
bound  troops  and  was  discharged 
April  17,  1921,  as  Engineer  Second 
QasS 

Guyer,  George  William,  enlisted  in  the 
Infantry,  Company  D,  Regiment 
108th,  77th  Division  as  a  private 
and  was  raised  to  Mechanic  November 
11,  1918.  He  served  overseas  and 
went  “over  the  top”  on  September 
29  and  October  17,  18  and  19, 

1918,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  lines 
October  20,  1918.  He  served  in  a 
number  of  battles  in  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  La  Salle  River  and  Mt.  Kem- 
mel  Sector.  He  was  discharged  May 
3,  1919. 

Grimshaw,  Russel  F.,  enlisted  July  4, 
1917,  at  Englewood,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Ambulance  Corps, 
42nd  Rainbow  Division.  He  went 
overseas  and  was  on  the  Champagne 
Front  from  July  14  to  July  18,  1918. 
He  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  and 
was  discharged  May  14,  1919. 
Salsbury,  Harold  Alexander,  enlisted 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  May  2, 
1917,  and  was  promoted  to  Cox- 
swajn. 

Salisbury,  Harold,  enlisted  May  2,  1917. 
When  a  call  was  sent  out  for  volun¬ 
teers  for  the  Armed  Guard-Gunners 
on  Merchant  Ships,  Salisbury  volun¬ 
teered  and  was  accepted,  and  sent  to 
the  Armed  Guard  Barracks  at  City 
Park,  Brooklyn,  where  he  received 
his  drilling.  He  was  sent  to  the 
S.  S.  Susana  bound  for  Italy  and 
made  two  trips.  On  the  last  trip 
was  shelled  on  the  return  trip  but 
was  in  convoy.  He  was  discharged 


July  18,  1919. 

Grimshaw,  Daniel  E.  enlisted  May  3, 
1917,  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  and  left  for  overseas  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Seneca  the  first  part  of 
August,  1917,  and  did  ocean  escort 
duty  from  Gibraltar  to  England.  He 
experienced  fifteen  attacks  from  sub¬ 
marines.  Grimshaw  was  cited  and 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  “for  extra¬ 
ordinary  heroism  in  the  attempt  to 
save  coal  laden  Steamer  Wellington 
after  the  vessel  had  been  torpedoed 
on  September  16,  1919.”  Volunteers 
were  called  for  from  the  Seneca  and 
this  man  was  among  the  ones  who 
volunteered.  The  vessel  was  kept 
afloat  for  some  hours  but  finally  sank. 
Of  the  eighteen  men  who  volunteered, 
only  eight  were  rescued.  This  cita¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  dated 
November  11,  1920. 

Moore,  Lawrence  Horton,  enlisted  in 
the  Navy_  May  9,  1917.  He  trained 
at  Fort  Slocum,  Camp  Fort  Bliss, 
Camp  MacArthur  and  Camp  Merritt 
and  went  overseas  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Manchuria.  He  arrived  at  Brest 
September  4,  1918,  and  was  sent 

to  the  Morbode  Sector  and  after  six 
days  he  was  gassed.  He  was  sent 
to  a  hospital  and  after  twenty-one 
days  joined  his  company  and  went 
to  the  front,  and  was  placed  in  the 
Barracks  at  Rogeville.  He  also  served 
in  the  Pruneville  Sector  and  at  Toul. 
He  was  discharged  at  Camp  Upton 
on  June  25,  1919. 

Bennett,  Claire  Cartwright,  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  on  July  5,  1917,  as  Second- 
Class  Carpenter’s  Mate  in  the  Naval 
Coast  Guard  Defense  Reserve.  He 
was  promoted  to  chief  and  died  in 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1918.  A  military  funeral 
service  was  held  and  he  was  buried 
in  his  sailor’s  uniform  with  the 
American  flag. 

Schenck,  Edwin  Evans,  entered  the 
Army  June  6,  1917,  and  was  assigned 
to  Company  G,  14th  Regiment,  106tb 
Infantry,  27th  Division,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  September  18,  1917,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  physical  condition.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1918,  he  was  accepted  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  Transpor¬ 
tation  Department  and  went  over¬ 
seas.  He  served  in  France  until 
June  8,  1918,  and  was  discharged 
as  a  result  of  shell  shock. 

Gay,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  enlisted  in  the 
Ordnance  Reserve  Corps  on  June  12, 
1917,  and  in  September,  1917,  was 
raised  to  Sergeant.  He  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  Ordnance  Sergeant  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1917,  and  was  ordered  to  the 
Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Camp 
Meade  in  March,  1918.  He  served 
at  Camp  Dodge,  Camp  Des  Moines, 
Camp  Iowa,  as  assistant  to  Camp 
Ordnance  Officer.  He  was  discharged 
January  4,  1919,  with  a  rank  of  Sec¬ 
ond  Lieutenant. 

Simonds,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Service  at  Mineola  July  6, 
1917.  Mr.  Simonds  was  officially 
credited  with  the  destruction  of  five 
enemy  airplanes  and  thereby  becom¬ 
ing  an  Ace.  He  was  promoted  from 
Cadet  to  First  Lieutenant.  He  saw 
service  at  the  front  June  7  to  Au¬ 
gust  9,  and  from  that  time  until  Sep¬ 
tember  was  in  a  hospital  as  the  result 
of  an  accident.  He  was  back  on  the 
front  lines  from  September  10  to  No¬ 
vember  11  and  held  the  position  of 
Flight  Commander  in  the  absence  of 
the  Regular  Flight  Commander.  He 
was  Squadron  Commander  from  No¬ 
vember  13  to  December  12.  Mr. 
Simonds  was  decorated  with  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  received  citation  from 
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the  American  Army.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  March,  1919,  with  a  rank 
of  First  Lieutenant. 

Stetson,  Webster  Wagner,  entered  the 
service  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Transportation  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Base  Section  No.  4,  A.  E.  F.  on 
October  24,  1917.  He  was  staff  offi¬ 
cer  of  arrival  of  American  Troops  at 
Le  Havre  and  other  ports.  He  was 
promoted  Captain  and  discharged  in 
April,  1919. 

De  Kay,  Adrina  Barton  Drake,  entered 
the  Army  as  Second  Lieutenant  and 
was  assigned  to  Company  A,  39th 
Regiment,  4th  Division.  He  served 
fourteen  months  overseas  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  defensive  action  with  2nd 
Division  near  Vausx  (Aisne),  from 
July  2  to  10  with  Company  A, .  9th 
Infantry.  He  was  in  the  Aisne- 
Marne  Campaign  from  July  18  to 
August  6,  1918,  and  Assistant  Zone 
Major  in  the  Neufchateau  Area  and 
Town  Major  at  Gondercourt.  He 
was  discharged  September  9,  1919, 
and  at  that  time  his  rank  was  First 
Lieutenant  212th  Artillery  Anti-Air¬ 
craft. 

Ritchie,  Victor  William,  enlisted  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1918,  in  the  American  Am¬ 
bulance  with  the  French  Army  and 
was  placed  in  the  69th  Regiment  Sec¬ 
tion  625.  He  was  wounded  and 
gassed  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Croix  de  Guerre.  He  was  discharged 
April  26,  1919. 

Herter,  Everet  Albert,  enlisted  in  the 
Camouflage  Corps  which  was  Com¬ 
pany  A,  of  the  40th  Engineers,  in 
August,  1917.  He  was  the  first  vol¬ 
unteer  in  America  to  be  enlisted  in 
the  Camouflage  Section  when  that 
branch  of  the  Engineering  Army  was 
authorized  by  the  War  Department. 
On  January  3,  1918,  he  sailed  for 
overseas.  In  the  first  week  of  June 
1918,  he  went  to  the  extreme  front 
to  an  artillery  battery  in  the  First 
Division  to  advise  as  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  batteries  and  to  cam¬ 
ouflage  the  gun  emplacements  of  the 
American  position  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
On  June  12  he  was  struck  by  shrap¬ 
nel  and  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
died  the  next  day  at  La  Ferte.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  the  day  he  died.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  enlist  and  the  first  man 
to  die  in  this  branch  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Tueker,  Daniel,  Jr.,  enlisted  September 
19,  1917,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Infantry  Supply  Co.,  308th  Regiment, 
77th  Division.  He  was  promoted 
from  private  to  Sergeant  and  was 
cited  for  bravery  September  14,  1918, 
at  Revillon,  France. 

Grifling,  Joseph,  enlisted  and  went  over¬ 
seas.  After  three  months’  service  in 
France  he  was  wounded  and  died. 
His  body  was  sent  home  for  burial 
and  the  Edwin  C.  Halsey  Post,  No. 
700,  American  Legion  of  Easthamp- 


ton,  took  charge  of  the  service.  Mr. 
Grifling  was  the  first  Easthampton 
boy  to  give  up  his  life -for  his  coun¬ 
try. 

Sweeting.  John  Mervin,  enlisted  in 
the  Engineers  Branch  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Company  B,  302nd  Regiment, 
77th  Division,  on  December  5,  1917, 
and  sailed  for  overseas  March  27, 
1918.  He  was  in  active  service  at 
Chateau-Thierry  in  the  Vesle  Sec¬ 
tor,  the  Argonne  Forest  and  on  the 
Meuse.  He  left  for  home  April  12th, 
and  was  discharged  at  Kelly  Field 
April  24,  1919. 

Lawrence,  Francis  Davis,  enlisted  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1918,  and  was  sent  to 

Fort  Leavenworth  for  training.  On 
March  1  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Company  C,  303rd  Field  Signal  Bat¬ 
talion,  and  trained  for  the  months 
of  March,  April  and  part  of  May. 
He  left  for  overseas  on  May  26,  and 
at  St.  Pol  he  was  transferred  to  the 
division  headquarters  as  a  dispatch 
bearer  and  rode  the  English  motor¬ 
cycle.  He  was  in  active  service  at 
St.  Mihiel,  Chateau-Thierry,  and  did 
service  throughout  the  Argonne  Drive. 
He  sailed  for  home  On  May  27th, 
1913,  and  arrived  at  Newport  News 
June  9th.  He  was  discharged  June 
11th. 

Hadder,  John  Calvin,  enlisted  March 
29th,  1918,  in  the  Naval  Radio  Corps 
and  trained  at  Pelham  Bay  Training 
Station.  On  July  13,  1918,  he  was 
transferred  to  Cambridge  for  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  Naval  Radio  School  and 
in  December,  1918,  he  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  instructor  at  the  school  in 
radio  telegraphy  until  his  discharge 
February  28,  1919. 

Strong,  Walter  Scott,  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  May  6,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Newport.  He  was  assigned  to  Bat¬ 
tleship  Nevada  and  did  service  on 
this  ship  for  four  years.  He  wit¬ 
nessed  the  surrender  of  the  German 
fleet  to  the  Allies.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  June  9,  1921. 

Hill,  Arthur  Turnbull,  was  appointed 
April  25,  1918,  as  Camoufleur  in  the 
Marine  Camouflage  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  ships  were  camouflaged  by  Mr. 
Hill  during  the  war:  S.  S.  Coyette; 
S.  S.  Plymouth;  S.  S.  Coronanda; 
S.  S.  Accoma;  S.  S.  Orion;  S.  S. 
Coloria;  S.  S.  Camaguey ;  S.  S.  Su- 
sana;  S.  S.  Esperansa;  S.  S.  Fred¬ 
erick  R.  Kellogg;  S.  S.  tferbert  G. 
Wylie;  S.  S.  Westfield;  S.  S.  Batsto; 
S._  S.  Liberty;  S'.  S.  Ascutney ;  S.  S. 
Virginia;  S  S.  Berea;  S.  S.  Achilles; 
S.  S.  Beatrice;  S.  S.  Deep  Water; 
S.  S.  Paulsboro.  Mr.  Hill  resigned 
January  1,  1919. 

Osborne,  Nelson  Cook,  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserves  April  22,  1918,  and 
served  at  Naval  Air  Station  at  Bay- 
shore,  as  Store-Keeper,  second-class. 
He  was  raised  to  Store-keeper,  First 
Class,  and  served  the  entire  period 
of  his  enlistment  at  this  station.  He 


was  discharged  January  13,  1919. 

Fowler,  William  Walter,  enlisted  in  the 
Infantry  on  October  30,  1917.  He 
was  promoted  from  private  to  Cor¬ 
poral  while  serving  in  Company  E, 
Regiment  367,  and  was  discharged 
May  24,  1919. 

Mott,  Oscar  Marshon,  enlisted  in  the 
Salvage  Unit  May  29,  1918.  He 
sailed  for  overseas  September  3,  1918. 
He  served  at  the  front  in  the  Meuse 
and  Argonne,  in  clearing  the  field 
after  action,  burying  the  dead  and 
similar  necessary  duties.  His  work 
was  often  delayed  and  made  hazard¬ 
ous  by  German  gun  and  aeroplane 
fire.  Mr.  Mott  was  discharged  July 
2,  1919. 

Ciochetti,  Guiseppe,  was  one  of  the 
first  Easthampton  boys  to  enlist.  He 
enlisted  April  21,  1917,  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force  as  an  Electrician.  He 
served  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Leviathan  as 
an  electrician,  first  class,  and  was 
discharged  October  14,  1919. 

Welby,  Harry  Sheldom,  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  10th  Regiment  Forestry 
Engineers,  July  13,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Fort  McDowell.  He  served  over¬ 
seas  as  a  private  from  September  10, 
1917  to  February  15,  1919,  and  he 
was  discharged  from  the  service  May 
17,  1919. 

Baker,  David  Henry,  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  B,  308th  Infantry,  77th  Divi¬ 
sion,  October  8,  1918,  and  trained 
at  Camp  Upton.  He  was  wounded 
and  at  the  time  of  his  discharge 
May  9,  1919,  was  a  first  class  private. 

Hallock,  Charles  Tremont,  entered  the 
service  April  1,  1918,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Company  B,  311th  Infan¬ 
try,  78th  Division.  He  served  on 
the  front  at  Arras  Sector,  St.  Mihiel 
and  Meuse-Argonne,  and  was  wound¬ 
ed  twice.  He  was  discharged  April 
8,  1919,  and  was  a  private. 

Coleman,  Robert  Henry,  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  was  trained  at 
Newport.  In  December  he  entered 
the  Military  Aeronautics  School  at 
Princeton  and  in  February  was  or¬ 
dered  South  for  flights  to  Texas. 
In  April  he  was  ordered  to  Scott 
Field  at  Belleville  for  actual  flying. 
He  was  promoted  Second  Lieutenant 
and  in  September,  when  orders  came 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  men  to  proceed 
overseas,  Mr.  Coleman’s  name  did 
not  appear  on  the  list.  After  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  on  his  part  and  that 
of  the  commanding  officer  he  received 
a  special  order  to  proceed  to  New 
York  to  join  his.  unit.  He  sailed 
for  overseas  the  middle  of  September. 
When  he  arrived  at  Brest  he  was 
stricken  with  influenza  and  was  taken 
to  a  Base  Hospital  at  Brest.  He  died 
there  October  9,  1918,  and  was  buried 
in  the  officers’  plot  in  the  American 
Military  Cemetery  at  Lamberzelle, 
Finistere,  just  outside  of  Brest. 


EAST  ROCKAWAY 

East  Rockaway  organized  an  auxiliary  of  the  Hempstead  branch  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  .early  in  the  war.  The  chairman  was  Miss  Irene  Davison;  the  chairman  of  work,  Mrs. 
Pierce;  the  chairman  of  knitting,  Mrs.  Bennett.  Efficient  work  was  done  by  the  members  such 
as  sewing,  knitting  and  collecting  clothes  for  Europe. 

East  Rockaway  subscribed  to  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  liberally,  giving  to  the  third  loan 
$35,000,  with  a  quota  of  $8,000;  to  the  fourth  $53,000,  with  a  quota  of  $26,300;  and  to  the 
fifth  with  a  quota  of  $19,700,  a  total  of  $43,941. 
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A  plot  of  ground  on  Atlantic  Avenue  west  of  the  public  school  was  purchased  by  the  com¬ 
munity  and  dedicated  as  a  Memorial  Park  to  the  men  who  fought  in  the  war.  Mrs.  Robert 
Davison  compiled  the  records  of  the  persons  who  entered  the  service  of  their  country. 


Berry,  Harold,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Machine  Gun  Company,  332d  In¬ 
fantry. 

Bleser,  Louis,  was  a  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Service. 

Browne,  Arthur,  was  an  aviator. 

Davison,  Charles  W.,  was  a  Captain 
in  the  Camp  Dix  Military  Police. 

Davison,  Lyman,  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  306th  Machine  Gun  Company  A. 

Doherty,  John,  served  in  the  213th  Aero 
Squad. 

Farren,  _  Henry  S.,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Aviation  Service,  was  killed  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  when  his  plane  fell. 

Garrison,  Robert  F.,  Company  B,  106th 


Infantry,  was  killed  in  action  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1918. 

Hemingway,  George,  Company  C,  30th 
Infantry,  was  wounded  in  France  in 
July,  1918,  and  received  the  French 
War  Cross. 

Higgins,  Vincent,  was  killed  in  action. 

Jackson,  Wilford,  Company  C,  327th 
Infantry,  was  killed  in  action. 

Mott,  Fred,  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  Corps. 

Mott,  Howard,  of  the  106th  U.  S.  In¬ 
fantry,  was  wounded. 

Nix,  Robert,  a  Captain  in  the  Regular 
Army,  was  sent  to  a  hospital  as  the 
result  of  an  accident. 


Sheridan,  Thomas,  was  a  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  Headquarters  Company  152, 
F.  A.  Brigade,  77th  Division. 

Smith,  Walter  R.,  was  an  Adjutant  in 
the  Personnel  Department. 

Smith,  William,  died  in  service. 

Storin,  Carl  C.,  was  a  corporal  in  Com¬ 
pany  1,  2nd  Pioneer  Infantry. 

Wanders,  Fred,  died  from  pneumonia 
in  service. 

Whitehouse,  W.  C.,  was  a  sergeant  in 
the  102nd  Field  Signal  Bureau. 

Wayte,  Jack,  was  severely  scalded 
aboard  the  steamship  Pocahontas. 

Wood,  Harvey,  served  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Babylon. 


GARDEN  CITY 

Garden  City  being  an  unincorporated  village,  no  complete  records  were  kept  of  its  war 
activities.  The  membership  drive  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  1917  was  largely  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Clara  Shanty,  local  treasurer.  In  1918  Argyll  R.  Parsons  was  treasurer  and 
in  1919  Mrs.  F.  P.  Clark  was  chairman  of  the  joint  Garden  City,  Hempstead  Branch.  The 
campaign  for  members  in  1917  was  noteworthy  because  of  the  series  of  meetings  held  in  Hemp¬ 
stead  at  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke  and  Edward  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  recited. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  spoke  also  at  a  Red  Cross  meeting  in  the  Garden  City  Hotel  while  another 
meeting  was  addressed  by  William  H.  Taft.  Among  the  persons  living  in  or  near  Garden 
City,  who  were  conspicuously  active  in  the  Red  Cross  work,  were  George  S.  Emory,  County 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Emory,  Mrs.  Nicoll  Floyd,  Mrs.  William  Bloodgood,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Gaston,  The 
Misses  Edna  and  Katherine  Griswold,  Mrs.  Esther  McDonald,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Morris,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Peters,  Jr.,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pierpont,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Clute  and  Mrs.  George  Sandhusen. 

The  First  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  was  led  by  Arthur  Moore  as  chairman.  The  others  had 
as  chairman  George  L.  Hubbell,  William  Cruikshank,  George  S.  Emory  and  Walter  Randall. 

Mr.  Randall  wrote:  “The  amounts  obtained  I  cannot  give,  but  the  quotas  were  always 
heavily  exceeded,  being  tripled  in  one  drive  and  more  than  doubled  in  two  others.”  Other 
persons  active  on  the  Liberty  Loan  committees  were  Mrs.  George  L.  Hubbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Louis  Naisawald,  Mrs.  E.  A.  St.  John,  Mrs.  Katharine 
LaCount,  Miss  Ruth  Dunning  (Mrs.  H.  H.  Salmon,  Jr.),  M.  N.  Buckner  and  A.  R.  Pardons. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  drives  w,ere  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
War  Work  campaign,  and  the  records  were  not  preserved. 

Garden  City,  within  two  miles  of  Camp  Mills,  Hazelhurst  Field,  Mitchel  Field,  Roosevelt 
Field  and  Base  Hospital,  No.  2  was  given  up  wholly  to  war  work.  A  full  list  of  the  persons 
who  gave  practically  all  their  time  to  the  Red  Cross,  “Y,”  guide-and-ward  work  in  the  hospital, 
National  League  for  Women’s  Service  (Meadow  Street  Canteen),  Navy  League  and  kindred 
organizations  would  include  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ralph  Peters,  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  gave  his  time  to  the  Draft  Board 
and  the  Railroad  Commission,  and  stands  out  among  the  workers.  The  thousands  of  men 
who  passed  through  Camp  Mills  were  transported  with  little  delay  to  the  regular  passenger 

traffic. 

J.  J.  Lannin,  owner  of  the  Garden  City  Hotel  was  especially  kind  to  the  soldiers. 

Garden  City’s  men  worked  on  the  draft  board  and  led  in  all  the  drives.  The  women 
worked  in  canteens  and  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  Houses,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hostess 
Houses,  the  Meadow  Street  and  Red  Cross  Canteens,  the  Red  Cross  House  at  Base  Hospital 
No.  2,  two  Surgical  Dressing  Centers,  the  Red  Cross  Recreation  House  at  Mitchel  Field,  the 
Y  M.  C.  A.  huts  at  both  fields  and  Camp  Mills,  the  Information  Bureau  at  Camp  Mills.  Much 
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excellent  work  was  done  also  by  the  Christian  Science  War  Relief  workers  under  Mrs.  Francis 
B.  Clark  at  all  camps.  The  women  also  worked  with  the  draft  board  and  the  Fosdick  Social 
Service  Commission  as  did  some  of  the  men. 

The  war  history  of  Garden  City  was  compiled  by  Miss  Mary  Fanny  Youngs.  More  than 
200  persons  furnished  Replies  to  the  questionnaire,  among  them  the  following: 


Adams,  Purser,  enrolled  in  the  service 
at  Governor’s  Island  in  April,  1917, 
and  trained  at  the  Plattsburg  Bar¬ 
racks  and  served  as  2nd  Lieutenant 
with  the  308th  Infantry,  Company 
D.,  of  the  77th  Division  in  Camp 
Upton  from  September  2,  1917,  to 
April  6,  1918,  in  France  from  April 
19  to  December  28,  1918,  British 

Signal  School  and  French  Bombing 
School  from  April  to  June,  1918.  He 
was  in  the  following  engagements: 
Reserve  position  behind  Ypres  Sector 
with  British  Expedition  from  April  to 
June,  Luneville  Defensive  during 
June  and  July;  Baccarat  Sector; 
Oisne-Aisne  Offensive  August,  1918, 
and  was  wounded  severely  on 
August  21,  1918,  near  Fismes.  He 
was  returned  to  United  States  for 
physical  disability  and  was  discharged 
from  the  service  on  January  18,  1919, 
from  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Baldwin,  John  Cowl,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  October  1,  1917,  and  served 
with  the  Q.  M.  C.  and  29th  Engineers 
as  private  and  later  Sergeant.  He 
went  overseas,  arriving  there  on 
July  4,  1917,  and  fought  in  the 

Aisne  and  Aisne-Marne  engagements. 
He  received  U.  S'.  Army  Citation  for 
Meritorious  service,  flash  and  sound 
ranging,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
service  on  April  4,  1919,  from  Camp 
Upton.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge 
his  rank  was  Sergeant  of  the  29th 
Engineers. 

Bleecker,  Benjamin  Dewitt,  entered  the 
service  on  October  4,  1917,  and 

trained  at  Paris  Island  and  Quantico, 
Va.  He  served  as  private  and  2nd 
Lieutenant  with  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  from  October  4,  1917,  to  May 
IS,  1919.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  service  on  May  IS,  1919,  from 
Paris  Island,  S.  C. 

Bleecker,  Lyman  .  C.,  January  27,  1917, 
with  the  American  Ambulance  F.  S., 
and  on  December  3,  1917,  transferred 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Service  and 
served  with  the  96th  Aero  Squad.,  and 
fought  at  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne- 
Meuse.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
service  on  March  17,  1919,  from 

Camp  Mills,  Field  2,  Garden  City. 

Bleecker,  Theo.  Bache,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  May  8,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Pensacola  Fla., 
and  served  as  Ensign  with  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Air  Service.  He  went  over¬ 
seas  with  the  Naval  Air  Service  ar¬ 
riving  there  on  September  2,  1918, 
and  was  discharged  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  January  20,  1921,  from  U. 
S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Bay  Shore, 

L.  I. 

Brice,  Alfred,  entered  the  service  on 
April  11,  1917,  and  trained  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  He  served  on  U.  S.  S. 
Paysandu,  Kitting,  Vixen,  and  sub¬ 
marine  chasers  Numbers  20-17-3.  He 
entered  the  service  as  fireman  and  was 
gradually  promoted  until  he  reached 
the  rank  of  Ensign,  and  he  did  pa¬ 
trol  duty  at  Cape  Hatteras  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  November,  1917,  Convoy, 
Supply  Ship  in  Canal  Zone,  West 
Indies  during  some  part  of  1917  and 
1918.  Also  did  duty  on  Troop  Ship 
in  1919.  He  received  wounds  in  explo¬ 
sion  of  submarine  chaser  and  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  service  on  April  3, 


1919,  from  Pier  6,  Hoboken,  off  U. 
S.  S.  Paysandu. 

Britton,  Eugene,  2nd,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  May  29,  1917,  and  served 
with  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Marines, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  11th  Regi¬ 
ment,  U.  S.  Marines,  France.  He 
was  promoted  from  Corporal  to 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  on  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1918.  He  arrived  overseas 
on  September  30,  1918,  and  served 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  from  May  29, 

1917,  to  September  30,  1918,  and 

with  the  A.  E.  F.  from  September 
30,  1918,  to  August  6,  1919,  and  he 
was  discharged  from  the  service  on 
August  30,  1919,  from  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Brown,  Paul  Desmond,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  August  26,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  He  served 
with  the  23rd  Infantry,  84th  Division 
I.  C.  O.  T.  S.,  and  arrived  overseas 
on  January  31,  1918.  He  was  in  the 
trenches  forty-five  days  but  was  not 
in  any  engagements.  He  returned 
to  United  States  on  May  29,  1918, 
and  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  January  17,  1919,  from  Camp 

Grant,  Ill. 

Budd,  Hudson,  entered  the  service  on 
May  4,  1917,  with  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  Force  and  served  on  the  U. 
S.  S.  Williams  and  U.  S.  S.  Sabolo, 
and  saw  active  sea  duty  from  August 
9,  1917,  to  February  16,  1918,  and 
also  did  patrol  duty  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  His  rank  was  Seaman  first- 
class  and  Acting  Gunner’s  Mate,  U. 
S.  Naval  Reserve  Force,  and  he  was 
discharged  from  the  Service  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1918,  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Burgess,  Edgar  Bartow,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  May  5,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Plattsburg,  Camp  Wadsworth.  Del 
Rio,  Bowie,  and  Fort  Sill.  His 
rank  was  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  55th 
Field  Artillery  and  S.  D.  7.,  C.  N. 
V.,  and  he  was  discharged  from  the 
Service  on  February  12,  1919,  from 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Carll,  William  B.,  entered  the  Service 
on  June  30,  1917,  and  trained  at 
the  Air  Service  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  served  with  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille  and  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
A.  E.  F.,  and  arrived  overseas  on 
November  14,  1917.  He  was  in  the 
following  engagements :  Chateau- 

Thierry,  Offensive  and  Defensive,  St. 
Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  service  as  a  private  and  was 
promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant,  which 
rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Service  which  was 
on  November  1,  1919,  from  Field  2, 
Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Clute,  Tracy  Amerman,  entered  the 
service  on  July  12,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Camp  Wadsworth,  S.  C.  He  served 
with  Squadron  A.,  New  York  Caval¬ 
ry,  105th  Machine  Gun  Battalion, 
and  arrived  overseas  on  May  30, 

1918.  He  fought  in  the  Somme- 
Offensive  and  Ypres-Lys  Offensive 
and  was  wounded  at  Mount  Kemmel 
on  August  28,  1918.  He  entered  the 
Service  as  private  and  was  promoted 
until  he  reached  rank  of  2nd  Lieuten¬ 
ant  which  was  his  rank  when  he  was 
discharged  from  the  Service  on  Jan¬ 
uary  25.  1919,  from  Camp  Dix. 


Courtney,  Eugene  R.,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  on  September  20,  1917,  and 

trained  at  Camp  Upton.  He  served 
with  the  307th  Infantry,  Company 

M. ,  as  Corporal  and  arrived  over¬ 
seas  on  April  19,  1918.  He  fought 
in  the  following  engagements; — Bac¬ 
carat  Sector,  Lorraine  Defensive, 
Vesle  Sector,  Oisne-Aisne  Offensive 
and  was  gassed  on  September  16, 
1918.  He  returned  from  overseas 
on  June  22,  1919. 

Dumas,  Gerald,  entered  the  service  on 
June  2,  1917,  and  trained  at  Benson- 
hurst,  Brooklyn.  He  served  with  U. 
S.  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  arrived 
overseas  on  October,  1918.  He  did 
mine  sweeping  and  scout  patrol  on 
this  side  and  made  seven  round 
trips  on  transport  duty.  He  served 
on  the  Mine  Sweeper  Newark,  U.  S. 
S.  Aramin,  U.  S.  S.  Great  Northern, 
and  he  enlisted  as  Quartermaster,  3rd 
class,  and  was  commissioned  Ensign, 
which  rank  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  discharge  from  the  Service  on 
July  28,  1919,  at  New  York  City. 

Emory,  George  North,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  July  9  1917,  and  trained  at 
Ellington  Field,  Texas.  He  served 
with  the  163rd  Aero  Squadron  under 
rank  of  2nd  Lieutenant  and  arrived 
overseas  on  May  14,  1918.  He  did 
duty  in  United  States  from  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1917,  to  May  7,  1918,  and  also 
did  duty  in  France  from  May  14, 
1918,  to  April  28,  1919.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Service  on  May 

15,  1918,  from  Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y. 

Ferguson,  Donald  Van  Dyck,  entered 

the  service  on  April  20,  1917,  and 
trained  at  Camps  Empire,  C.  Z.,  Gail- 
lard,  C.  Z.,  Beauregard,  La.,  Shelly, 
Miss.,  and  he  served  with  the  5th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  and  29th  U.  S.  In¬ 
fantry.  He  was  promoted  from  pri¬ 
vate  to  1st  Lieutenant,  which  rank 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  discharge 
on  April  7,  1919,  at  Camp  Shelly, 
Miss. 

Ferguson,  Eric,  entered  the  Service  on 
May  13,  1917,  and  trained  at  Platts¬ 
burg,  Wadsworth,  Sherman  and 
Hancock  Camps  and  served  with  the 
27th  and  83rd  Divisions  and  Machine 
Gun  Training  Center.  He  did  duty 
in  United  States  from  May  13,  1917, 
to  December  22,  1918.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  2nd  Lieutenant  to  1st 
Lieutenant  Infantry  Machine  Gun 
Training  Center,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  Service  on  December  22, 
1918,  at  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Ferris,  Dakin  Bennet,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  on  June  28,  1918,  and  trained 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  served  with  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps,  and  was 
promoted  from  Cadet,  Quartermaster 
(A)  to  Ensign  of  Aviation,  and  was 
discharged  from  the  Service  on  May 

16,  1919,  at  New  York  City. 

Floyd,  Charles  Harold,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  with  the  National  Guard  on  July 
16,  1917.  He  trained  at  Camps 

Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  and 
served  with  the  7th  Infantry,  N.  Y. 

N.  G.,  which  was  later  designated 
as  107th  U.  S.  Infantry,  27th  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  was  promoted  from  First 
Sergeant  to  1st  Lieutenant.  He  ar¬ 
rived  overseas  on  May  18,  1918,  and 
was  on  detailed  service  forwarding 
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replacements  from  May  1,  1918,  to 
to  August  14,  1918.  He  fought  on 
the  East  Poperinghe  Line  and  Dickie- 
bush  Sector,  Belgium  and  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line  and  was  wounded  on 
the  Hindenburg  Line  September  29, 

1918,  and  he  received  Divisional  Cita- 
tation.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
Service  on  April  2,  1919,  at  Camp 
Upton  at  which  time  his  rank  was  1st 
Lieutenant  of  the  107th  Infantry. 

Floyd,  Nicoll,  2nd,  entered  the  Service 
on  October  31,  1917,  and  trained  in 
Motor  School,  Ordnance  Department. 
Pie  served  with  the  66th  Artillery, 
C.  A.  C.,  and  arrived  overseas  in 
August,  1918.  At  the.  time  of  his 
discharge  from  the  service  in  March, 

1919,  from  Camp  Upton,  his  rank 
was  1st  Lieutenant  of  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment. 

Gardner,  Alfred,  entered  the  Service 
on  April  3,  1917,  and  trained  in  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  Military  Train¬ 
ing  Ground  School.  He  served  with 
the  TJ.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Force,  Air 
Service,  and  arrived  overseas  on  No¬ 
vember  4,  1917.  From  November 

8  to  December  10  he  was  at  the  R. 
N.  A.  S.  Balloon  School,  Roehamp- 
ton,  England,  from  December  10  to 
March  1  at  the  R.  N.  A.  S,  Aviation 
School,  Cranwell,  England;  March  1 
to  May  3  he  did  patrol  duty  on  the 
North  Sea;  from  May  3  to  signing 
of  Armistice  he  did  patrol  duty  on 
the  French  Coast.  He  was  promoted 
from  Ensign  to  Lieutenant  October 
1,  1918,  and  at  the  time  of  his  dis¬ 
charge  December  31,  1918,  from 

Washington,  D.  C.,  held  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  (jg.)  E.  S.  N.  Reserve 
Force  Class  Five. 

Gibson,  Robert  Donald,  entered  the 
Service  in  May,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Camps  Plattsburg  and  Upton.  He 
served  with  the  306th  Infantry,  77th 
Division,  34th  Company,  152nd  De¬ 
partment  Brigade.  He  served  in  U. 
S'.  A.  as  Infantry  Instructor  from 
June,  1918,  to  January,  1919.  At  the 
time  of  his  discharge,  January,  1919, 
at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  he  held  the  rank 
of  1st  Lieutenant,  Instructor  Infan¬ 
try  S.  A,  T.  C.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Grimshaw,  Henry  Ewert,  entered  the 
Service  on  September  27,  1917,  and 
trained  at  Camp  Upton.  He  served 
with  the  305th  Infantry  and  67th  In¬ 
fantry  and  arrived  overseas  on  April 
28,  1918.  He  did  duty  with  A.  E. 
F.  from  April  13,  1918,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1918.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  on  February  1,  1919, 

from  Camp  Upton,  at  which  time 
he  held  the  rank  of  Sergeant  in  the 
67th  Infantry. 

Griswold,  Edna,  entered  the  Service  in 
November,  191L  and  served  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  National  League 
for  Women’s  Service,  Regular  Army. 
She  served  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  National  League  from  Novem¬ 
ber,  1917,  to  November,  1918,  and  as 
Reconstruction  Aid  in  the  Regular 
Army,  Colonia,  N.  J.,  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1920.  Her  grade  was  Can¬ 
teen  Lieutenant,  and  she  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Service,  during  the 
summer  of  1920  at  Colonia,  N.  J. 

Griswold,  Katherine  Mitchell,  entered 
the  service  on  November,  1917,  and 
served  in  the  American  Red  Cross 
National  League  for  Women’s  Service, 
Regular  Armv,  from  November,  1918, 
to  the  summer  of  1920.  She  ranked 
as  Canteen  Lieutenant  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  National  League  and 
as  Hostess  E.  &  R.  Service  Regular 
Army,  at  the  time  she  was  discharged 
from  the  service  during  the  summer 
of  1920  at  Mitchell  Field. 

Hammond,  John  Stevens,  entered  the 


service  June  5,  1901,  West  Point 
Regular  Army,  and  he  trained  at 
Plattsburg,  Camp  Dix,  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Fort  Sill,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  Camp  McClellan.  He  served 
with  the  3rd  Field  Artillery  office 
of  Chief  Field  Artillery,  315th  Field 
Artillery,  and  27th  Field  Artillery. 
He  was  senior  instructor  at  Camp 
Plattsburg,  instructor  of  School  of 
Fire  at  Fort  Sill,  commanded  315th 
and  27th  Field  Artillery,  command¬ 
ant  Field  Artillery  Brigade  Training 
Center,  commanded  Camp  McClellan 
and  was  recommended  for  promotion 
to  Brigadier  General.  He  retired 
from  the  service  on  January  24,  1919, 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  that 
time  he  ranked  as  Major  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery. 

Harrison,  William  S.,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  May  25,  1917,  and  served  with 
1st  Engineers  and  Q.  M.  C.  1st  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  fought  in  the  Aisne-Marne 
Montdidier-Noyon,  Meuse-Argonne 
and  St.  Mihiel  Offensive,  in  the  1st 
Army  Area  Defensive.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  October  3,  1919,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge  from  service 
ranked  as  Sergeant. 

Hoyt,  William  Lathrop,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  December  26,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Cornell  Ground  School,  Southern 
Field,  Georgia  and  served  as  Instruc¬ 
tor  at  Kelly  Field,  and  Course  Brooks 
Field.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  2nd  Lieutenant  with  the  A. 
S.  A.,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
service  January  4,.  1919,  from  Kelly 
Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Hubbell,  George  Loring,  Jr.,  entered  the 
service  May  12,  1917,  and  trained  at 
First  Plattsburg  O.  T.  C.  He  served 
with  the  152nd  Depot  Brigade,  Camp 
Upton,  N.  Y.  From  August  15,  1917, 
to  June  1,  1918,  his  rank  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Infantry  Reserve  Corps  and 
from  June  1,  1918,  to  December  18, 

1918,  he  was  Major  Infantry  Reserve 
Corps.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
Service  on  December  18,  1918,  from 
Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Hubbell,  John  Platt,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  August  26,  1918,  and  served  in 
the  Gas  Defense  Division  C.  W.  S’., 
and  was  promoted  to  rank  of  2nd 
Lieutenant.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  February  28,  1919,  from 
Long  Island  City. 

Hubbell,  Sherwood,  entered  the  Service 
June  3,  1917,  and  trained  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Ground  School  and  England  and 
Foggia,  Italy.  He  served  with  the 
Air  Service  and  was  promoted  from 
private  to  1st  Lieutenant.  He  ar¬ 
rived  overseas  on  August  30.,  1917, 
and  fought  in  the  St.  Mihiel  and 
Argonne  Forest  with  the  216th 
Squadron  R.  A.  F.  He  received  one 
citation  from  216th  Squadron  R.  A. 
F.,  Medal  of  the  Society  for  Protection 
of  Life  from  Fire.  He  was  also  in 
the  air  raid  of  Independent  Force 
R.  A.  F.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  on  February  17,  1919,  at 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Kimball,  Alson  Davis,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  October  10,  1918,  and  trained 
at  Camp  Upton.  He  served  with 
Headquarters  Company,  304th  Field 
Artillery,  77th  Division,  and  Head¬ 
quarters  Company,  316th  Field 
Artillery,  81st  Division.  He  arrived 
overseas  May.  1,  1919.  June  1, 

battles  of  Paris  and  Nile.  June  1, 

1919,  he  was  promoted  to  rank  of 
2nd  Lieutenant,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Service.  July  1, 

1920,  from  Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

Lannan,  Paul  Joseph,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  May  14,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Plattsburg,  Camp  Mills,  Camp  Tay¬ 
lor,  R.  O.  T.  C.  Field  Artillery, 


Central  Officers’  Training  School  at 
Camp  Taylor,  Ky.  He  was  promoted 
from  private  to  2nd  Lieutenant  Field 
Artillery,  and  he  was  discharged 
from  the  Service  on  November  27, 
1918. 

Lauterwasser,  Emil,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  November,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Camp  Upton  from  December,  1917, 
to  April,  1918.  He  served  with  the 
306th  Infantry,  77th  Division,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  28th  Division. 
He  was  promoted  to  2nd  Lieutenant 
and  arrived  overseas  May,  1918.  He 
was  killed  in  action  shortly  after 
date  of  arrival. 

Lawlor,  William  A.,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  October  30,  1918,  and  trained 
at  Hazelhurst  Field,  Henry  F.  Dann 
Field,  and  he  served  with  the  25th 
Coast  Company  and  503rd  Aero 
Squadron.  He  ranked  as  a  private 
and  was  discharged  from  the  Service 
on  March  31,  1919,  from  Aviation 
General  Supply  Depot,  Middletown, 
Pa. 

Mahon,  Robert  V.,  entered  the  service 
on  May,  1917,  and  trained  at  Platts¬ 
burg  and  Camp  Upton.  He  served 
in  the  304th  Field  Artillery,  77th 
Division  and  arrived  overseas  in  May, 

1918.  He  fought  in  the  Baccarat 
Sector,  Vesle  Sector,  Oisne-Aisne  Of¬ 
fensive,  Argonne  Front  and  Meuse- 
Argonne  Offensive,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Service  May  10, 

1919,  from  Camp  Upton,  at  which 
time  he  ranked  as  Captain. 

McAnerny,  John,  enlisted  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  on  June  24,  1916,  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  D.,  7th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  N.  G., 
and  later  was  assigned  to  Company 
L.,  107th  Infantry.  On  May  18,  1918, 
he  was  promoted  and  commissioned 
2nd  Lieutenant.  From  June  26  to 
December  12,  191.6,  he  did  duty  on 
the  Mexican  Border  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1918,  he  fought  on  the  Hin¬ 
denburg  Line  at  which  time  he  lost 
one  eye.  He  was  released  from  ac¬ 
tive  service  October  15,  1918,  and 
discharged  from  hospital  in  United 
States  on  January  29,  1919. 

McDonald,  Esther,  (qv),  entered  the 
Service  on  June  12,  1920,  and 

trained  at  Mitchel  Field,  Garden 
City,  L.  I.  She  served  with  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Recreation  Branch  U.  S. 
A.  and  ranked  as  Official  Hostess. 
She  was  discharged  from  the  Service 
November  12,  1921,  from  Mitchel 

Field. 

McKenna,  Arthur  J.,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  October  6,  1916,  having  enlisted 
in  the  7th  Infantry  N.  Y.  N.  G.,  and 
trained  at  Camp  Wadsworth.  He 
was  assigned  later  to  107th  U.  S. 
Infantry  and  arrived  overseas  on 
May  23,  1918.  He  fought  in  the  Al¬ 
bert  Defensive,  Lys  Defensive,  Lys 
Offensive  and  Somme  Offensive,  and 
was  wounded  on  September  29,  1918. 
He  was  cited  in  Division  Orders  on 
September  27,  1918,  and  he  was  also 
in  action  on  the  Hindenburg  Line 
Offensive.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  on  January  25,  1919, 

from  Camp  Dix. 

Chase,  Mellen,  Jr.,  entered  the  Service 
on  January  5,  1918,  and  trained  at 
Camp  Upton.  He  served  with  the 
3rd  Officers’  Training  Camp  and  the 
308th  Infantry  and  23rd  Infantry 
and  arrived  overseas  on  April  20, 
1918.  He  fought  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
and  Champagne  Offensive  and  was 
wounded  on  October  6,  1918.  He 
was  decorated  with  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  was  also  promoted  from 
private  to  2nd  Lieutenant.  The  date 
of  his  discharge  from  the  Service 
was  September  25,  1919,  from  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J.  ’ 
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Mellen,  Joseph  Manley,  entered  French 
service  June  15,  1915,  and  U.  S.  A. 
Service  June  5,  1917.  He  trained 
at  the  U.  S.  Service  Cornell  Grounds 
School,  Hazelhurst  Field,  Clermont 
and  Ferrand.  He  served  in  the 
French  Ambulance  Corps,  Automobile 
Americaine  Number  3  Attached  66th 
Division  7th  Army,  the  U.  S.  A., 
96th  Aero  Squadron,  first  day  bom¬ 
bardment  Troops.  He  was  promoted 
to  1st  Lieutenant  with  the  U.  S.  A. 
He  went  overseas  for  French  Ser¬ 
vice  on  June  24,  1915,  and  for  A. 
E.  F.  Service  on  October  24,  1917. 
He  did  service  at  Vosges,  Baseo,  St. 
Maurice,  Moselle  and  Mollan,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  of  war  on 
July  10,  1918,  and  held  in  prison 
camps  until  after  the  Armistice.  He 
was  decorated  with  Croix  de  Guerre 
Bronze  Star.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  Service  on  January  31, 
1919,  from  Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y. 

Wiggleworth,  Sylvia  (Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
Mellen),  entered  the  Service  on  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1918,  and  served  with  U.  S'. 
Naval  Reserve  Cable  Censorship  Di¬ 
vision.  She  was  promoted  to  rank 
of  Yeoman  (F)  1st  Class.  She  saw 
service  at  Cable  Censorship  Bureau 
for  full  time  of  enlistment,  and  was 
discharged  from  the  Service  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1919. 

Mills,  Lois  Esperance,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  August  10,  1918,  and  served  with 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Force  and 
was  promoted  to  rank  of  Yeoman, 
1st  class..  She  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  on  July  31,  1919,  from 
Fleet  Supply  Base,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

O’Connell,  John  Eugene,  entered  the 
Service  on  May  26,  1919,  and  trained 
at  Paris  Island  and  Quantico,  Va. 
He  served  as  private  with  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  and  arrived  overseas 
on  August  13,  1918.  He  was  in  the 
Champagne-Argonne  engagement,  and 
was  discharged  from  the  Service  on 
June  18,  1919,  from  Norfolk,  Va. 

O’Connell,  William  D.,  entered  the 
Service  on  May  1,  1918,  and  trained 
at  Camp  McClellan,  Ala.  He  served 
with  Company  C.,  114th  Infantry, 
29th  Division  as  a  private.  He  ar¬ 
rived  overseas  on  June  25,  1918,  and 
was  killed  in  action  near  Montfaucon 
in  the  Argonne-Meuse  Offensive  on 
October  26,  1918,  and  buried  in  the 
American  Military  Cemetery,  at  Ro- 
magnesous-Montfaucon,  France. 

Peters,  Ralph,  Jr.,  entered  the  Service 
on  April  19,  1918,  and  trained  at  the 
R.  T.  C.  School,  Angers,  France.  He 
served  with  the  Transportation  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  was  promoted  to  rank 
of  1st  Lieutenant  on  September  23, 
1918.  He  arrived  overseas  on  May 
10,  1918,  and  did  Service  in  the  A. 
E.  F.  from  May  10,  1918,  to  April 
20,  1919.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  on  May  6,  1919. 

Salmon,  Hamilton  H.,  Jr.,  entered  the 
Service  on  March  19,  1917,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  active  service  on  May  2, 
1917.  He  had  been  trained  prior  to 
declaration  of  war  and  served  with 
the  Air  Service.  July,  1918,  he  went 
overseas,  and  was  promoted  to  rank 
of  Captain.  From  May  2  to  De¬ 
cember  15,  1917,  he  was  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Flying  at  Mineola;  from 
December  15,  1917,  to  July,  1918,  he 
was  in  charge  of  Flying  Schools  in 
U.  S.,  stationed  at  Washington;  from 
July  to  November,  1918,  he  served 
with  the  A.  E.  F.  and  from  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918,  to  January,  1919,  he  was  at 
headquarters  at  Washington.  He 
was  discharged  from  the  Service  in 
January,  1919,  from  Washington, 

Schiff,  Charles  Burch,  entered  the  Ser¬ 


vice  on  May  10,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Plattsburg,  Camp  Upton  and  Camp 
Johnston.  He  served  in  the  1st  R. 
O.  T.  C.,  8th  Company,  and  1st 
Company,  N.  Y.  Regiment,  1st  In¬ 
fantry,  Q.  M.  Corps,  835  Service 
Park  Unit  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
77th  Division.  He  was  commissioned 
1st  Lieutenant  in  April,  1918.  He 
arrived  overseas  on  April  28,  1918, 
and  fought  in  the  Baccarat  Sector, 
Vesle,  Argonne  Forest  and  Meuse. 
On  April  15,  1919,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  Service  from  Liverpool, 
England. 

Shaw,  Guthrie,  entered  the  Service 
March  2,  1918,  and  served  with  the 
Medical  Corps  and  Chem.  Warfare 
Service.  He  was  commissioned  1st 
Lieutenant,  Sanitary  Corps  Gas  De¬ 
fense  Service,  Field  Supply  Section, 
March  2,  1918,  and  transferred  to 
and  commissioned  in  chemical  War¬ 
fare  Service  Gas  Defense  Division 
Field  Supply  Section  on  August  2, 
1918,  transferred  to  Section  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  Division,  Chemical  War¬ 
fare  Service  on  October  28,  1919,  and 
appointed  Captain  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  on  October  31,  1918.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Service  on  De¬ 
cember  10,  1918,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Starbuck,  William  D.  L.,  entered  the 
Service  on  January  2,  1918,  and 

trained  at  Camps  Jackson  and  Han¬ 
cock.  He  served  with  the  306th 
M.  O.  R.  S.,  81st  Division,  and  ar¬ 
rived  overseas  June  8,  1918.  He  was 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  engagement. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  Service 
on  March  12,  1919,  at  which  time 
his  rank  was  that  of  1st  Lieutenant. 

Stephenson,  Cyril  S.,  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  August,  1914.  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Re¬ 
serve  of  9th  Lancers  and  detailed  to 
active  Service  as  Lieutenant  with 
North  Somersetshire  Yeomanry,  B. 
E.  F.  Pie  did  servjce  on  British  Port 
in  Flanders  in  Vicinity  of  Loos.  He 
died  in  England  on  December  6,  1916, 
as  a  result  of  disease  contracted  in 
the  trenches,  and  he  was  buried  in 
Trent,  England. 

Suter,  Frederick  Arthur,  entered  the 
Service  National  Guards  May  18, 
1915,  and  was  mustered  into  Federal 
Service  July  16,  1917.  He  was  trained 
at  Fort  Hamilton  and  served  with 
13th  C.  D.  C.,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  4th  Com¬ 
pany,  29th  Company  C.  D.  C.,  Fort 
Hamilton.  Coast  Defense  of  South¬ 
ern  New  York  Battery  F.,  and  59th 
U.  S.  Artillery  C.  D.  C.  His  rank 
was  that  of  Corporal  and  he  arrived 
overseas  on  April  4,  1918.  He  did  ser 
vice  at  Fort  Hamilton  from  August 
6,  1917,  to  March  27,  1918,  in  the 
training  sector  Aixe-sur-Vienne, 
France,  from  April  9  to  July,  1918, 
Artillery  Target  Range,  La  Courtine 
from  July  18  to  31,  in  Vignory,  Zone 
of  Advance  from  August  1  to  25th, 
St.  Mihiel  Sector  August  25  to  Sep¬ 
tember  12th,  Argonne  September  12, 
St.  Mihiel  Drive  September  9  and  10, 
located  at  St.  Jean,  November  21. 
He  fought  in  the  Argonne-Meuse, 
Battles  of  La  Chalade,  Very  Eccles 
Fountaine,  Felville  and  was  in  the 
Army  Hospital  four  months  with 
pneumonia.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  on  April  3,  1919,  at 
Camp  Upton,  L.  I. 

Townsend,  _  Mohannes  Henry,  entered 
the  Service  April  2,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Bensonhurst  Naval  Camp,  Pelham 
Bay  Naval  Training  Station.  He 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  Special 
1924  Detailed  Station  duties  and  his 
rank  was  Gunner’s  Mate  at  time  of 
release  from  Officers’  School.  He  is 
still  in  the  Service. 


Travis,  Bartlett  Herbert,  entered  the 
Service  in  July,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Toronto,  Camp  Mohawk  and  Bor¬ 
der  of  Canada  and  England,  also 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He  served  in 
the  British  Royal  Air  Force  and 
Royal  Flying  Corps  and  was  promoted 
to  1st  Lieutenant.  In  March,  1918, 
he  arrived  overseas.  He  did  service 
in  the  B.  E.  F.  in  Canada  from  July 
17  to  January  18,  in  England  from 
March  to  June  18,  in  France  from 
July  to  September  18th,  in  Belgium 
from  September,  1918,  to  January, 
1919.  He  was  in  the  following  en¬ 
gagements:  Aisne  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1918,  Ypres  front  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  end  of  October,  1918,  and 
he  was  decorated  with  British  War 
Medal  and  Victory  Medal.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Service  July, 
1919,  at  London,  England. 

Turner,  William  Bradford,  entered  the 
Service  in  March,  1915,  and  did 
service  on  the  Mexican  Border  from 
June  to  December,  1916.  He  was 
commissioned  1st  Lieutenant  Ma¬ 
chine  Gun  Company,  12th  Regiment, 
N.  Y.  N.  G.,  in  April,  1917.  He 
was  trained  at  Camp  Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg,  Ga.,  and  served  with 
the  Company  M.,  105th  Infantry, 

27th  Division.  He  arrived  overseas 
in  June,  1918,  and  did  service  in 
in  Flanders  in  summer  of  1918,  and 
in  Ronssoy,  France,  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  1918,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
assault  on  the  Hindenburg  Line.  He 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his 
conspicuous  gallantry  above  and  be¬ 
yond  the  call  of  duty  in  action  against 
the  enemy  in  the  Battle  of  the  Hin¬ 
denburg  Line  near  Ronssoy,  France, 
September  27,  1918,  and  he  was 

killed  in  this  action. 

Emory,  Hannah  W.,  was  chairman  of 
the  Mineola  branch  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Cuttle,  Francis  X.,  served  as  Gunners’ 
Mate,  second  class.  After  training 
at  Pelham  Bay,  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  Hampton  Roads  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  rifle  range  he  attended  the 
gunnery  school  in  the  Brooklyn  yard. 
He  was  aboard  the  Bushnell  and  the 
submarine  AL-9.  His  first  patrol  of 
eight  days  began  on  August  6,  1918. 
On  September  11  the  vessel  sank  in 
108  feet  of  water  and  he  was  rescued 
by  a  British  barge.  On  his  next 
patrol  the  vessel  was  struck  by  a  depth 
bomb  and  floated  for  several  days 
without  help.  He  sank  his  first 
German  submarine  in  October.  On 
the  trip  home  the  ship  was  lost  at 
sea  and  arrived  at  the  Azores  thirty- 
one  days  out,  several  of  which  were 
passed  without  food.  His  overseas 
service  lasted  from  July  21,  1918,  to 
February,  1919.  He  was  totally  dis¬ 
abled  by  poison  gas  due  to  compressed 
air  and  died  from  its  effects  in  1921. 
He  was  decorated  for  expert  marks¬ 
manship  and  was  discharged  on  April 
9,  1919. 

Busch,  George  P.,  was  a  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Infantry  Replacement 
troops,  entering  the  service  in  June, 


xre  Veteran  Artillery  Corps  of  the 

N-.Y.  ?L,G*.ln  iun,r>  1917-  He 
trained  at  the  71st  Regiment  Armory 
and  at  Fort  Totten.  He  served  in 
xtvI*  Provisional  Regiment  of  the 
■N.  Y.  N.  G.  as  a  private,  and  helped 
guard  the  Kensico  dam  at  Valhalla 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Protective  League  in  1917,  an  auxil¬ 
iary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  acting  as  Lieutenant  of 
r  ^  2‘  He,  received  a  certificate 
Exceptional  Service  for  this  work, 
•bishop,  Emma  Loomis,  entered  the  ser- 
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vicg  on  September  22,  1918,  and 

served  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Camp 
Mills  Base  Hospital  as  an  Army 
Technician.  She  was  discharged 
September  18,  1919. 

Streator,  Frank  James,  entered  the 
army  September  10,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Camp  Upton  in  Company  I,  306th 
Infantry,  77th  Division.  He  became 
a  Corporal  and  mechanic,  arrived 
overseas  on  April  29,  1918,  and  fought 
in  the  Baccarat  sector,  June  21  to 
August  4;  the  Terle  sector,  August 
11  to  August  18;  Aire-Aisne  offensive, 
August  18  to  September  16;  Meuse- 
Argonne,  September  26  to  November 
11.  He  was  discharged  May  9,  1919, 
at  Camp  Upton. 

Pinckney,  James  Henry,  entered  the 
First  Provisional  Regiment,  N.  G. 
N.  Y.,  on  August  4,  1917,  and  served 
with  the  9th  Coast  Artillery,  the  7th 
Infantry,  N.  Y.  N.  G.  He  was 
private.  Corporal,  Sergeant,  Sergeant 
Major,  9th  Coast  Artillery;  private  in 


Residents 

Clark,  Francis  Morton,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  June  24,  1918,  and  served  with 
Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.  He 
ranked  as  Captain  and  the  entire  time 
was  spent  in  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  Artillery  Division,  Cannon 
Section,  inspecting  cannons.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  service  on  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1919,  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cleary,  William  John,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice.  April  18,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Paris  Island,  S.  C.,  and  Quantico,  Va. 
He  served  with  the  7th  and  18th 
companies,  U.  S.  Marines,  and  23  rd 
Company,  6th  Machine  Gun  Battalion, 
U.  S.  Marines.  He  arrived  overseas 
on  August  20,  1917,  and  did  service 
from  April  18,  1917,  to  August  6, 

1917,  in  U.  S.  A.  and  in  France  from 
August  20,  1917,  to  March  1,  1919, 
and  he  was  shell  shocked.  He  re¬ 
ceived  Good  Conduct  Medal  from 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  June  23, 
1919,  at  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Cook,  William  Pierson,  Jr.,  entered  the 
service  in  July,  1917,  and  served  with 
the  Construction  Division  of  the 
army,  Q.  M.  C.  He  did  service  at 
the  Cantonment  and  Hospital  Con¬ 
struction  from  December,  1917,  to 
February,  1918;  Nitro,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  powder  plant,  from  February, 

1918,  to  September,  1918,  and  in 
Washington  until  the  Armistice.  He 
was  discharged  from  the  service  De¬ 
cember  15,  1918,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
At  the  time  of  his  discharge  he  ranked 
as  Captain,  Construction  Division, 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Dooman,  David  Stoddard,  entered  the 
service  December,  1917,  and  he 
trained  at  Camp  Crane.  He  arrived 
overseas  during  September  and  did 
service  in  the  A.  E.  F.  and  58th  Bal¬ 
loon  companies  until  June,  1919.  At 
the  time  of  his  discharge  from  the 
service  on  July  9,  1919,  at  Camp  Dix 
he  ranked  as  Captain  58th  Balloon 
Company. 

Ferguson,  James  Gates,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  April  26,  1917,  and  trained  at 
the  Naval  Reserve  Station,  Newport, 
R.  I.  He  served  in  the  Submarine 
Chaser  Division  Naval  Aviation  as 
qualified  dirigible  pilot.  He  did  ser¬ 
vice  at  Newport,  Ground  School 
M.  I.  T. ; .  was  flying  instructor  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  at  the  Rockaway 
Naval  Air  Station  convoying  troop¬ 
ships  out  of  New  York  by  dirigible. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  December  23,  1918,.  at  the  Rock¬ 
away  Naval  Air  Station,  at  which 


K  Company,  7th  Infantry.  He  did 
guard  duty  on  the  aqueduct  at  Elms- 
ford  and  Kensico  Dam.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  October  14,  1919. 

Baldwin,  Miss  Dorothy,  on  October  1, 
1918,  joined  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  on  November  10.  She  served 
at  Camp  Mills  as  a  field  worker.  She 
served  as  a  Social  Service  Worker 
in  the  Department  of  Military  Re¬ 
lief,  American  Red  Cross,  from  No¬ 
vember  19,  1918,  to  June  24,  1919. 
She  is  now  Mrs.  Edgar  Gilcreest. 

Green,  Kneeland  L’Amoureaux,  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  the 
40th  Engineers.  He  enlisted  on  April 
19,  1917,  and  trained  at  Camp  Wads¬ 
worth,  Camp  Leach  and  Langley 
Field.  He  was  with  the  First  New 
York  Cavalry,  the  106th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion  and  the  40th  Engineers.  He 
trained  troops  for  overseas  service  at 


of  Garden  City  Who  Enlisted 

time  his  rank  was  Ensign  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps. 

Good,  John,  entered  the  service  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1918,  and  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  on  the  U.  S.  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  Conn.,  as  Lieutenant, 
senior  grade.  He  did  service  at  the 
Experimental  Office  Submarine  Base 
and  .  later  at  the  U.  S’.  Experimental 
Station.  He  was  put  on  inactive  ser¬ 
vice  February  28,  1919. 

Hastings,  Alfred  Abbott,  entered  the 
service  July  20,  1917,  and  served  in 
the  Ordnance  Department.  He  did 
service  as  commanding  officer  of 
Ordnance  School,  Clintonville,  Wis. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service 
January  3,  1919,  at  Raritan  Arsenal 
and  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  he 
ranked  as  Captain  of  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

Huntington,  Ellery  Chaning,  Jr.,  en¬ 
tered  the  service  in  April,  1917.  He 
trained  at  Plattsburg  and  Madison 
Barracks  and  he  served  with  the  307th 
Field  Artillery,  with  whom  he  went 
overseas,  arriving  there  on  May  16, 

1918.  He  was  in  the  following  en- 
agements:  Meuse-Moselle  (St.  Mihiel 
efensive  sector)  and  Meuse-Argonne. 

He  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  March  17,  1919,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  discharge  he  ranked  as  Captain 
of  the  307th  Field  Artillery. 

Jones,  Charles  Sherman,  entered  the 
service  June  18,  1917,  and  did  service 
with  the  15th  Aero  Squadron  as  First 
Lieutenant.  He  arrived  overseas  dur¬ 
ing  November,  1917,  and  was  in  the 
following  engagements:  Soissons,  St. 
Mihiel  and  Argonne.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  January  20, 

1919,  at  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  J.  M.,  entered  the  service  July 

23,  1917,  and  served  with  the  Naval 
Air  Service  as  Lieutenant,  junior 
grade.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
service  December  21,  1918. 

Murray,  Francis  King,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  April  24,  1918,  and  served  with 
the  40th  Engineers.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  private  to  Master  Engi¬ 
neer,  senior  grade,  and  arrived  over¬ 
seas  on  September  26,  1918.  He  did 
service  at  the  front  from  May,  1918, 
to  November,  1918,  and  was  in  en- 
engagements  at  Cantigny,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Vesle,  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse- 
Argonne.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  service  on  February  10,  1918,  at 
the  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C. 
Patterson,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  entered  the 
service  May  1,  1917,  and  trained  at 
First  Officers’  Camp,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  Camp  Sherman.  He 


Camp  Leach  from  March,  1918,  until 
the  Armistice. 

Emory,  George  S.,  was  treasurer,  of 
Nassau  County  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Wilson,  John  Gresham,  of  247  New  York 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  entered  the  service 
on  May  2,  1917,  and  rose  from  pri¬ 
vate  to  chauffeur,  first  class.  He 
trained  at  Camp  Vail,  and  joined  the 
409th  Telegraph  Battalion,  of  the 
Signal  Corps.  He  arrived  overseas 
on  November  17  and  was  attached  to 
Signal  Corps  units.  He  was  present 
at  the  occupation  of  Verdun  and 
fought  in  the  Meuse,  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  sector,  and  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive.  He  was  attached  to  the 
St.  Aignan  Casualty  Company,  5477, 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge  at  Camp 
Mills  in  June,  1919,  and  ranked  as 
a  chauffeur  of  the  first  elass. 


Elsewhere 

served  under  the  rank  of  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  with  the  323rd  Field  Artillery 
and  arrived  overseas  with  this  com¬ 
pany  on  June  7,  1918,  and  was  in 
the  engagement  at  Meuse-Argonne. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  May  30,  1919,  at  Camp  Sherman, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Peacock,  Grant  A.,  was  commissioned 
September  19,  1917.  He  trained  at 
U.  S.  Naval  Pay  Officers’  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  served  with 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
U.  S.  Naval  Fleet  Supply  Base,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  promoted  from 
Ensign  to  Lieutenant,  first  grade,  and 
was  discharged  from  the  service  on 
March  5,  1919,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Platt,  Rutherford  Hayes,  Jr.,  entered 
the  service  on  May  15,  1917,  and 
trained  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Camp  Sherman,  Ohio;  Fort  Sill, 
Okla,  and  served  with  the  323rd  Field 
Artillery,  83rd  Division  and  32nd 
Division.  He  arrived  overseas  on 
June  20,  1918,  and  was  in  the  en¬ 
gagements  at  Meuse-Argonne,  Grande 
Montague,  defensive  sector.  His 
rank  was  that  of  First  Lieutenant  and 
he  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  May  15,  1919,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Richmond,  Edward  Guernsey,  entered 
the  service  on  April  28,  1917,  and 
trained  at  Newport,  New  London, 
Boston,  Akron  and  Rockaway.  He 
served  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  Class  4  and  Class  5  Aviation, 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Rockaway, 
and  was  promoted  from  Seaman,  first 
class,  to  Lieutenant,  junior  grade. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  December  23,  1918,  at  Rockaway. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Augustus,  Jr.,  entered 
the  service  on  July  15,  1915,  N.  Y. 
N.  G.  He  served  with  the  12th  In¬ 
fantry,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  Tank  Corps.  He 
served  on  the  Mexican  border  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cap¬ 
tain.  On  September  4,  1917,  he  was 
honorably  discharged  for  serious 
physical  disability  and  after  much 
effort  he  re-enlisted  as  private,  Tank 
Corps,  in  March,  1918,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Sergeant.  He  served  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  from  August,  1918,  to 
April,  1919,  and  was  discharged  from 
the  service  April  10,  1919,  at  Camp 
Meade. 

Van  Siclen,  James  Vanderveer,  entered 
the  service  in  March,  1918,  and 
served  qt  Recreation  Canteen  N.  L. 
Second  Lieutenant  and  did  service 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1918. 
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Wanig,  Harry  F.,  entered  the  service 
on  May  10,  1917,  and  trained  at  First 
Plattsburg  Training  Camp.  He  served 
with  the  30Sth  Field  Artillery,  77th 


Division,  and  went  overseas  with  this 
division  as  Major  field  artillery.  He 
was  in  the  engagements  at  Lorraine, 
defensive  sector,  Oisne-Aisne,  Meuse- 


Argonne,  and  was  discharged  from 
the  service  on  May  10,  1919,  at  Camp 
Upton. 


Residents  of  Garden  City  Who  Served  With  the  American  Red  Cross 


Carll,  Mary  Bond,  was  a  nurse  for  the 
county  chapter. 

Clarke,  Leila  Morris  (Mrs.  F.  P. 
Clarke)  was  vice-president  of  the 
Nassau  County  Chapter,  Hempstead 
Branch. 

Daingerfield,  Margaret  Duncan,  was 
chairman  for  surgical  dressings  of 
the  Garden  City-Hempstead  Branch 
throughout  the  war  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  chairman  of  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  for  the  Nassau  County  Chapter 
a  week  before  the  Armistice  was 
signed. 

Emory,  Ruth  Holloway,  joined  the  Red 
Cross  on  February  5,  1918,  and  ar¬ 
rived  overseas  on  February  27,  being 
attached  to  headquarters  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  until  January, 
1919.  She  saw  air  raids  and  the 
German  bombardment  of  Paris  with 
the  Big  Bertha  gun.  She  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  January  29,  1919. 

Floyd,  Margaret  Pott  (Mrs.  Nicoll, 
Ser.)  was  serving  on  a  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  committee  before  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  She  was  transferred  to  the 
Red  Cross  as  soon  as  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  was  chairman  of  the  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  the  Hempstead-Garden  City 
branch.  She  was  an  authorized  in¬ 
structor  in  making  surgical  dressings 


for  the  Nassau  County  Chapter  and 
was  a  ward.  worker  in  Base  Hospital 
No.  2  at  Mineola. 

Gaston,  Mrs.  George,  was  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  surgical  dressings  of  the 
Garden  City  Auxiliary. 

Grodzki,  Ida  L.  (Mrs.  M.  D.  Hale), 
entered  the  service  at  Saratoga 
Springs  on  November  11,  1917,  and 
was  in  training  in  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga., 
and  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  She  served 
at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  until  August  14,  1919. 

Hall,  Elizabeth,  entered  the  Red  Cross 
service  in  July,  1917,  and  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  surgical  dressings  for  the 
Hempstead  branch. 

McDonald,  Esther,  entered  the  service 
on  April  26,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Camp  Mills,  Garden  City,  L.  I.  She 
served  at  Recreation  Canteen  from 
July  15,  1917,  to  January  30,  1918, 
and  in  June,  1917,  she  was  promoted 
to  Canteen  Captain.  She  operated  the 
Meadon  St.  Recreation  Canteen  from 
June  1,  1918,  to  October  8,  1918,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  army  and  the  can¬ 
teen’s  many  friends  the  canteen  was 
rebuilt  and  reopened  on  February  12, 
1919,  and  closed  September  29,  1919, 
after  the  return  of  the  First  Division. 


She  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  October  1,  1919,  at  Garden  City. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  (Annie  J.), 
entered  the  service  in  April,  1917,  and 
served  with  the  Hempstead-Garden 
City  Branch,  American  Red  Cross, 
and  was  promoted  to  treasurer  of  the 
Garden  City  Auxiliary.  She  did  ser¬ 
vice  in  surgical  dressing  at  Garden 
City  until  after  Armistice. 

Peters,  Helen  Frey,  entered  the  service 
during  the  year  1916  and  served  with 
the  American  Red  Cross.  She  was 
vice-chairman  of  Hempstead  Branch 
and  did  service  in  United  States. 

Pierpont,  Pauline  P.  (Mrs.  George  W.), 
entered  the  service  in  the  fall  of  1917 
and  served  with  the  Hempstead- 
Garden  City  Branch  and  Hempstead 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the  Executive  Board, 
American  Red  Cross. 

Sandhusen,  Lilian  Beatrice,  entered  the 
service  during  the  summer  of  1916 
and  was  charter  member  of  Nassau 
County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
1916;  she  was  chairman  of  hospital 
garments  in  1917  _  and  afterwards 
supervisor  of  hospital  garments  for 
Nassau  County  in  year.  1918.  She 
resigned  from  the  service  in  May, 
1919,  at  Garden  City. 


Residents  of  Garden  City  Who  Served  With  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 


Butler,  Charles  Stewart,  entered  the 
service  August  21,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Second  Plattsburg  Camp  in  1917. 
He  served  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
A.  E.  F.,  First  Division,  from  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1918,  to  January  7,  1919,  and 
was  discharged  from  the  service  on 
January  7,  1919,  at  New  York  City. 

P'itzgerald,  Lina  K.  (Mrs.  Frank  T.), 
entered  the  service  January  29,  1918, 


and  served  as  secretary  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  She  left  United  States  for 
overseas  on  January  29,  1918,  and 
did  service  with  the  353rd  Infantry, 
89th  Division,  at  Audelot,  France, 
and  Prum,  Germany.  She  was  cited 
by  the  regimental  commander  of  the 
353rd  Infantry,  89th  Division.  An 
interesting  account  of  “Mother  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  Service”  will  be  found  in 


“That  Damn  Y,”  by  Katherine  Mayo. 
She  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  July  22.  1919. 

Pierson,  Herbert  V.,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  June,  1918,  and  served  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  A.  E.  F.,  from 
August  15,  1918,  to  July  20,  1919. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  August  2,  1919,  at  New  York  City. 


Residents  of  Garden  City  Who  Served  With  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


Gardiner,  Helen  Gainer,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  May  15,  1918,  and  served  with 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  director  of  Hostess  House. 
She  did  service  at  Hostess  House, 
Hazelhurst  Field,  Mineola,  Field  No. 
1,  from  May  15,  1918,  to  July  15, 


1919.  She  was  discharged  from  the 
service  on  July  15,  1919,  at  Hazel¬ 
hurst  Field. 

Gardiner,  Mary  Summerfield,  entered 
the  service  in  July,  1918,  and  served 
with  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  as  information  secretary. 


She  did  service  at  Mitchel  Field, 
No.  2,  and  in  residence  at  Hostess 
House,  Camp  Mills.  She  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  during  Oc¬ 
tober,  1919,  at  Garden  City. 


Garden  City’s  supreme  War  Hero  is  William  Bradford  Turner.  Born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  through  his  mother,  Abigail  A.  Quincy,  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of  William  Bradford, 
a  Mayflower  Puritan,  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony;  also  of  Dorothy 
Quincy,  wife  of  John  Hancock.  On  the  side  of  his  father,  Major  William  Henry  Turner  of 
Rhode  Island,  he  had  likewise  a  long  line  of  New  England  ancestors,  beginning  with  1630,  and 
including  many  men  of  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  Colonial  wars,  the  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War  of  1861-65. 

At  fourteen  he  entered  St.  Paul’s  school  at  Garden  City,  but  transferred  the  next  year  to 
the  Pawling  School.  There  he  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Potter  in  1908.  There  he  completed 
his  preparation  for  Williams  College,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1910.  He  made  his  “W”  in 
the  Amherst  game  his  sophomore  year,  and  was  thereafter  one  of  the  “anchor  men”  of  the 
Williams  team  till  graduation.  In  his  studies  as  in  athletics,  he  was  serious,  self-reliant,  utterly 
dependable.  He  played  on  the  baseball  and  basketball  teams,  took  part  in  dramatics,  managed 
the  1914  annual,  served  on  the  honor  system  committee  and  worked  for  the  Williams  Christian 
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Association.  In  his  junior  year  he  was  jelected  a  member  of  the  Gargoyle  society,  founded  in 
1895.  He  became  “head  of  the  house”  in  his  senior  year. 

After  graduation  in  1914,  young  Turner  sailed  for  Europe  with  two  classmates  and  a 
comrade  of  1911.  They  bought  a  motorcycle  and  a  small  two-passenger  automobile  to  tour 
England  and  Scotland,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  prevented  a  Continental  journey. 
Returning  home  in  the  fall  Bradford  settled  in  Garden  City  and  entered  the  employ  of  Thomas 
&  Company,  shoe  manufacturers  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  placed  in  general  charge  of  operation 
in  the  summer  of  1916. 

In  1915  he  became  a  member  of  the  machine  gun  troop  of  Squadron  A.,  N.  Y.  N.  G.,  and 
went  with  them  to  the  Mexican  border  in  1916.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  offered  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  World  War,  which  hje  accepted  April  17,  1917.  From  a  private  in  the  State 
Cavalry  he  jumped  to  a  lieutenant  of  the  Machine  Guns  in  the  Twelfth  New  York  Infantry. 
They  were  mustered  into  the  Federal  service  in  July  and  sent  to  Camp  Wadsworth.  Bradford 
was  transferred  from  the  Machine  Gun  Company  to  Company  K  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  Barbour.  In  a  reorganization  of  the  troops  he  was  transferred  to  the  108th  Infantry 
with  four  or  five  other  officers.  Dissatisfied  with  the  laxity  of  discipline  he  obtained  a  transfer 
to  the  105th  Infantry,  Company  M.  The  command  sailed  from  Newport  News  on  May  18, 
1918,  and  reached  Brest  on  Memorial  Day. 

Turner  lost  his  life  on  September  27  in  an  attack  directed  against  one  of  the  strongest 
points  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  near  Ronssoy,  where  the  enemy  had  concentrated  his  most 
formidable  defenses  and  heaviest  artillery.  Company  M  and  Company  K  were  assigned  to 
protect  the  flank  of  the  106th  Infantry,  most  of  the  boys  coming  from  the  towns  and  cities 
along  the  Upper  Hudson. 

Charles  R.  Whipple  of  Hoosick  Falls,  Turner  and  Lieutenant  Rudin  were  in  command.  It 
was  months  before  the  story  of  the  fight  could  be  patched  together,  for  when  the  ground  was  re¬ 
covered  not  a  survivor  of  Company  M  could  be  found.  Only  when  four  members  captured  by 
the  Germans  reached  the  American  lines  after  the  armistice  was  the  thrilling  narrative  known. 
Captain  Whipple’s  account  was  published  in  the  Troy  “Times”  of  April  17,  1919,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary: 

“It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  Companies  M  a.nd  K  of  the  105th  had 
been  assigned  to  prevent  any  flanking  operations  against  the  106th  regiment  on  our  right.  The  106th 
was  to  attack  and  Company  K  was  to  pivot  left  on  the  right  of  the  British  line  and  M  was  to  pivot 
right  on  the  left  of  Company  K  and  to  secure  contact  with  the  left  of  the  106th  when  that  regiment 
ha,d  obtained  its  objective. 

“Just  as  M  had  effected  a  juncture  with  K  to  start,  a  Boche  rocket  went  up,  lighting  the  scene, 
disclosing  the  movement.  The  men  ducked  and  a  machine-gun  barrage  was  put  down  upon  them.  It 
was  “nasty”  but  failed  its  purpose,  and  when  the  barrage  had  ended  the  lines  were  reformed.  Lieuten¬ 
ants  Rudin  and  Turner  were  in  command  of  Company  M.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  106th  Regi¬ 
ment,  instead  of  going  straight  forward,  crowded  off  to  the  right,  and  was  badly  shot  to  pieces. 

“Despite  its  serious  losses  Company  K  swung  on  its  pivot  and  into  position.  Company  M  marched 
to  its  wheeling  position.  Lieutenant  Rudin,  who  had  charge  of  the  left,  was  killed  before  the  move¬ 
ment  was  executed;  he  dropped  as  he  was  leading  his  men,  holding  one  of  the  small  trench  shovels 
in  his  hand,  using  that  implement  as  a  sword.  Sergeant  Wright  was  killed  also,  just  at  the  spot  where 
Lieutenant  Rudin  fell.  Sergeant  Hamilton  took  command  and  led  the  men  to  their  objective  and 
thereby  winning  a  much  coveted  D.  S.  C.  This  portion  of  the  company  was  so  depleted  that  Sergeant 
Hamilton  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  the  flank  movement;  so  they  dug  in  and  remained  there. 
Scouts  were  sent  out  to  find  where  Company  K  was,  so  that  the  men  could  hook  up  with  its  right. 

“The  right  half  of  Company  M  under  Lieutenant  Turner  never  stopped.  The  men  advanced 
under  a  severe  bombing.  Lieutenant  Turner  was  wounded,  but  he  refused  to  retire.  Then  this  half 
of  the  Company  divided,  Lieutenant  Turner  with  about  thirty  men  being  on  the  right  and  the  other 
half  under  Sergeant  Dahms,  with  Corporal  Flynn  as  second  in  command,  advanced  about  200  yards, 
driving  the  Germans  out  of  their  trenches  in  a  way  that  put  the  fear  of  the  Sammy  in  the  heart  of 
Jerry.  They  arrived  finally  at  the  post  designated  and  dug  in,  and  three  runners  were  sent  back  for 
aid.  The  platoon  waited  a  long  time  but  heard  nothing.  Dahms  thought  that  each  of  the  messengers 
had  been  shot.  Finally — and  in  desperation,  for  the  position  was  a  very  dangerous  one — Corporal 
White  of  Valley  Falls  was  detailed  as  the  fourth  runner.  He  was  given  orders  that  he  must  not  fail, 
that  he  had  to  take  the  word  back  which  would  bring  up  reinforcements. 
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“He  began  his  very  perilous  mission.  Dodging  into  shell  holes,  he  finally  reached  a  trench  in 
which  he  saw  six  or  eight  Boches.  Just  at  the  same  time  he  noticed  another  Yankee — who  he  was,  I 
was  never  able  to  learn — a,nd  after  each  had  satisfied  the  other  that  he  was  a  Yank,  the  two  combined 
forces  and  they  covered  the  Germans  in  the  trench  with  their  rifles.  The  Boche  called  out  “Kam- 
erad,”  meaning  surrender,  and  then,  to  the  surprise  of  both  the  Yankees,  there  suddenly  appeared  ap¬ 
parently  from  nowhere,  about  sixty  other  Germans,  all  of  them  surrendering  as  did  their  six  comrades. 
The  latter  evidently  had  been  sitting  upon  the  edges  of  a  dugout  and  the  entire  crowd  quit,  thinking 
that  a  large  force  of  Americans  were  upon  them.  Just  as  the  men  came  out  of  the  trench  one  of  the 
Boches  stooped.  Corporal  White  did  not  want  to  take  any  chance;  he  shot  the  ma,n,  and  this  inspired 
the  others  with  proper  respect.  Just  at  this  time  Corporals  Yerenton  and  Rosebrook  of  Hoosick  Falls, 
both  members  of  Company  M,  came  along.  Both  had  been  wounded  and  were  going  back  to  receive 
medical  treatment.  Corporal  White  turned  the  prisoners  over  to  the  wounded  men  and  they  were  thus 
taken  back. 

“Corporal  White  discovered  a  movement  on  the  right.  He  investigated  and  found  Lieutenant  Cip- 
perly  of  Troy,  who  was  with  Company  L,  and  had  been  ordered  to  form  the  men  on  the  main  line.  Word 
to  this  effect  was  sent  to  Sergeant  Dahms,  and  Lieutenants  Cipperly  and  Slayton  took  charge  and  the  line 
was  formed. 

“Now  comes  the  thrilling  portion  of  the  whole  fight,  so  far  as  Company  M  is  concerned — the  tale  of 
the  lost  platoon.  This  was  composed  of  thirty  men  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Turner.  They  had  advanced, 
as  said,  and  had  gone  about  twenty  yards  close  to  the  broad  belt  of  Boche  wire  entanglements  when  a 
machine  gun  nest  opened  upon  them  at  close  range.  If  you  can  discover  the  flash  of  a  machine  gun  the 
first  or  second  shot  you  can  locate  the  gun,  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  it  is.  Fortunately 
Lieutenant  Turner  did  see  the  flash,  the  gun  was  near  him  and  he  leapt  at  it,  and  single-handed  killed  the 
outpost  and  the  two  gunners  before  his  men  came  up.  A  machine  gun  opened  up  on  the  left  and  Turner 
got  the  outpost  while  the  others  got  the  two  men  who  operated  the  gun.  They  reached  the  first  trench. 

“This  was  filled  with  Germans;  in  fact,  so  full  was  it  that  when  Lieutenant  Turner  was  shooting 
with  his  revolver  in  his  left  hand  he  swung  his  right  at  a  man  who  attempted  to  stab  him  on  his  right 
and  landed  on  his  jaw,  knocking  the  German  down.  Turner  was  a  powerful  athlete,  having  been  a  Will¬ 
iams  football  player.  In  a  second  he  had  assistance  from  Private  Zert  of  Ellenville,  who  jumped  down 
into  the  trench,  bayonetted  the  German  Lieutenant  Turner  had  knocked  down,  and  the  two  men,  back  to 
back,  cleaned  out  the  trench  with  bombs.  Then  the  platoon  had  a  respite. 

“But  the  rest  was  short.  The  men  climbed  out  of  the  trench  and  went  for  the  second  line,  the  support 
trench.  The  resistance  was  not  nearly  so  fierce  as  that  which  they  had  encountered,  but  there  was  a  lot 
of  heavy  and  serious  fighting  just  the  same,  and  the  men  became  separated  into  groups.  While  going  from 
the  second  to  the  third  line  of  trenches  Corporal  Ganung  of  Ossining  went  ‘west’  as  he  was  leading  a 
group  of  men  forward.  Private  Ray  Bennett  jumped  into  the  lead  and  shouted:  ‘Come  on,  boys!’  and 
dropped  just  where  Corporal  Ganung  was  shot.  The  advance  was  too  fierce  for  the  Boches,  who  deserted 
their  guns  and  retreated.  And  the  boys  gained  the  third  trench.  Here  they  were  reorganized  and  took 
time  to  ‘get  their  wind.’  Under  Lieutenant  Turner’s  orders  they  began  ‘rapid  fire’  with  rifles  which  they 
picked  up  in  the  trench,  some  of  the  British  Enfield  rifles  being  able  to  shoot  as  many  as  thirty  shots  a 
minute. 

“While  the  affray  was  going  on  Lieutenant  Turner  turned  to  Private  Zert  and  said:  ‘How  many 
did  you  get?’ 

“  ‘Fourteen,’  Zert  replied  between  shots. 

“‘Well,  I  can  go  you  one  better,’  Turner  declared.  ‘I  got  fifteen.’ 

“They  started  for  the  fourth  trench.  The  objective  was  almost  on  top  of  the  knoll  and  they  actually 
reached  that  trench  which  Lieutenant  Turner  considered  was  the  objective.  That  is  some  of  the  thirty 
reached  it — ten  to  be  exa.ct,  but  of  the  thirty  who  had  started — Corporal  Gill  of  Hoosick  Falls,  Taylor  of 
Johnsonville,  and  Privates  Neery  of  Poughkeepsie,  Zert  of  Ellenville,  Story  of  New  York,  North  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Reich  and  Denninger  of  Brooklyn  and  Doran  of  Salisbury  and  Lieutenant  Turner. 

“After  organizing  again  Lieutenant  Turner  sought  contact  on  the  right,  but  he  found  nothing  but 
Boche  machine  gunners;  also  on  the  left  and  in  front  of  him,  very  near,  too,  were  plenty  of  them  and 
even  behind  the  Boche  were  falling  in  as  the  overlooked  ones  do  after  a  battle  sometimes.  Turner  saw 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do. 

“‘We  can’t  hold  this  position;  we  have  got  to  go  back,’  he  told  his  men.  So  they  looked  down  the 
incline  up  which  they  had  fought  their  way  so  successfully  to  see  where  the  most  advantageous  retreat 
could  be  made  so  they  could  get  back,  secure  reinforcements  that  they  might  advance  again,  Lieutenant 
Turner  having  cleared  the  ground  and  the  platoon  having  cleaned  up  the  established  fortifications.  Private 
Connolly  already  had  been  sent  back  from  the  third  trench,  but  he  was  killed  just  as  he  reached  Sergeant 
Dahms’  men  and  had  delivered  his  message.  Dahms  was  practically  helpless,  so  he  could  do  nothing. 

“The  plight  of  the  fourth  platoon  was  certainly  pitiful  and  Turner  realized  the  seriousness  of  its 
position.  At  length  he  located  a  way  by  which  he  thought  he  could  retreat  and  the  men  filed  along  the 
trench  to  reach  it.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  a  place  where  the  trench  had  been  ‘bashed  in’  from  a  shell  and 
lay  exposed  to  fire  from  the  enemy.  When  Corporal  Taylor  reached  the  spot  he  was  shot  as  was  Private 
Neery,  just  behind  him.  The  others  managed  to  cross  the  trench  and  reached  the  spot  Lieutenant  Turner 
thought  was  safe.  He  looked  over  the  trench  to  take  a  view  of  the  situation  and  fell  with  a  bullet  through 
his  head.  For  his  wonderful  work  he  was  voted  a  posthumous  Congress  Medal.” 
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The  men  under  him  had  fought  like  demons  but  it  was  Turner’s  leadership,  his  giant 
strength  and  dauntless  courage  that  set  an  example  to  his  men,  for  he  was  always  in  the  front 
plunging  forward  regardless  of  his  wounds,  roaring  shouts  of  defiance  at  the  enemy  and  using 
not  only  pistol,  rifle  and  hand  grenade,  but — at  least  in  one  instance — his  fists. 

Lieutenant  Turner’s  body  lies  in  the  American  Military  Cemetery  at  Bony-sur-Aisne,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  is  marked  by  a  cross  bearing  his  name  and  rating.  Seventy- 
eight  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded,  the  highest  decoration  within  the  gift  of 
the  United  Stat'es  Government — one  for  every  15,400  American  soldiers  who  were  in  action. 


GREENPORT 


When  the  New  York  Guard  was  organized  for  home  defense  in  the  World  War,  the  Sixth 
Battalion  was  recruited  as  the  Suffolk  county  unit.  It  comprised  seven  companies  of  sixty  men 
each.  They  were  stationed  at  Patchogue,  Islip,  Quogue,  Sag  Harbor,  Easthampton  and  Green- 
port.  Two  companies  were  sent  to  Easthampton. 

Company  F  was  recruited  in  Olympia  Hall  under  the  orders  of  Major  Lorenzo  D.  Dyer, 
commanding  officer  of  the  battalion,  on  February  21,  1918.  Major  Frederick  N.  Whitley, 
Q.  M.  C.,  mustered  Company  F  into  the  service  of  the  state  on  March  21,  1918.  Each  man 
enlisted  for  two  years.  Captain  Edward  L.  Schaffer  was  commanding  officer;  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Otto  W.  Van  Tuyl;  the  second  lieutenant,  J.  Warren  Deale.  The  personnel  was  mus¬ 
tered  with  fifty-four  men.  The  organization  was  fully  uniformed  and  equipped  on  May  27, 
1918.  Drills  were  held  on  Tuesday  evenings.  There  were  also  all  day  hikes  on  holidays. 
Headquarters  were  fitted  for  Company  F  in  the  Post  Office  Building. 

On  April  8,  1919,  the  Sixth  Battalion  was  disbanded  and  Company  F.  was  mustered  out 
of  service. 

A  house-to-house  canvass  resulted  in  receiving  pledges  for  $25,000  for  war  saving  stamps 


on  June  24,  1918. 

Company  F  reported  for  parade  at  Easthampton  and  inspection  of  the  entire  battalion  by 
Brigadier  General  Robb  and  the  staff  of  the  brigade. 

On  October  15,  1918,  Lieutenant  Coates  of  the  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  directed  a  detail 
to  guard  and  assist  in  dismantling  the  wreck  of  an  army  airplane  which  struck  north  of  the 
village. 

Ten  men  were  honorably  discharged  to  enter  the  military  service. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Cook  Townsend  arranged  the  Red  Cross  campaign  on  December  16-17,  and 
enrolled  eight  hundred  members  for  the  Red  Cross.  She  also  compiled  the  history  of  Green- 


port’s  war  activities. 

Charles  G.  Benjamin,  enrolled  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force,  Class  4,  June 
12,  1917,  as  Boatswain’s  Mate,  1st 
class  and  sent  to  Bensonhurst  for 
training.  October  19,  1917,  he  was 
raised  to  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate; 
on  November  2nd,  he  was  examined 
and  appointed  an  Ensign,  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  Force,  Class  4,  Provisional. 
March  1,  1918,  he  was  ordered  to 
command  the  S.  S.  Submarine  Chaser 
No.  103.  Patrolled  waters  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  and  Irish  Sea  till 
Armistice.  November  24,  1918,  he 
was  ordered  to  L’Orient,  France,  for 
boarding  duty  in  Quiberon  Bay; 
March  30,  1919,  he  was  ordered  to 
Nucleus  Crew  No.  3,  Pauillac,  France, 
as  Watch  and  Division  Officer; 
April  20,  1919,  he  was  ordered  to 
U.  S.  S.  Marietta  as  Watch  and 
Division  Officer  for  convoy  home.  He 
was  appointed  Lieutenant,  J.  G.  Pro¬ 
visional  Naval  Reserve  Force  July 
1,  1919  and  appointed  Ensign,  Per¬ 
manent  Naval  Reserve  Force,  October 


1,  1919.  He  received  the  following 
citation : 

“The  President  of  the  United  States 
takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Navy 
Gross  to  Ensign'  Charles  Gleason 
Benjamin  as  set  forth  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  for  distinguished  service  in 
the  line  of  his  profession  as  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  _  the  U.  S.  S. 
C.  No.  103,  engaged  in  the  important, 
hazardous  and  exacting  duty  of  pa¬ 
trolling  the  waters  of  the  war  zone 
and  operating  against  the  enemy 
submarines.” 

This  was  signed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Josephus  Daniels. 

Antonio  Dinetico,  entered  the  service 
September  28,  1917,  and  was  _  sent 
to  Camp  Upton.  He  was  assigned 
to  Company  B,  4th  Infantry,  3rd 
Division  and  left  for  overseas  on 
April  15,  1918.  From  May  3rd  to 
May  30th  he  was  in  training  at  St. 
Nazaire  and  then  left  for  the  front  in 
Champagne-Marne.  He  fought  in  the 
battles  as  follows:  Chateau-Thierry, 


Aisne-Marne  Defensive,  St.  Mihiel 
Offensive,  Meuse- Argonne  Offensive 
and  Hill  No.  204  Marne.  He  was 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation  from 
December  1,  1918  to  July  2,  1919 
in  Germany,  and  was  discharged  at 
Camp  Dix  on  July  4,  1919. 

Charles  Hannibal,  entered  the  service 
October  30,  1917,  and  was  sent  to 
Camp  Upton  for  training.  ,  He  was 
assigned  to  Company  B,  367th  In¬ 
fantry,  92d  Division.  On  June  10, 
1918,  he  sailed  for  overseas  and  was 
in  training  for  six  week  at  Bourbon- 
ne-les-Bains.  In  August,  his  company 
relieved  the  5th  Division  in  the  St. 
Die  Sector.  His  division  formed  the 
reserve  of  the  First  Army  Corps  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive  and  also 
took  part  in  the  attack  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  American  Army  on  the  Metz, 
November  10th  and  11th,  1918.  He 
sailed  for  home  February  15,  1919, 
and  arrived  March  1.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  March  10th  at  Camp  Upton. 

Curtis  H.  Booth,  entered  the  service 
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May  31,  1917,  and  on  June  1  was 
sent  to  the  Veterinary  Training 
School  at  Camp  Lee.  After  two 
weeks’  sanitary  drill  in  Provisional 
Company  No.  2  he  was  transferred 
to  Provisional  Company  No.  5,  and 
after  one  week’s  training  was  placed 
in  the  Supply  Department  of  this 
company  and  served  with  same  the 
remainder  of  his  time  in  the  service. 
July  5  Veterinary  Hospital  No.  9 
was  organized  with  Company  No.  5 
constituting  a  portion  of  its  person¬ 
nel.  July  26,  he  sailed  for  over¬ 
seas.  On  February  25,  he  was  raised 
to  Private,  1st  class  and  then  to 
Corporal.  He  was  stationed  at  St. 
Nazaire  from  August  12,  1917  to 

May  13,  1919.  His  duties  were  to 
draw  record  and  issue  all  supplies 
for  personnel  and  animals.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  in  this 
one  hospital,  and  there  were  several 
veterinary  hospitals  in  the  A.  E.  F., 
the  hospital  where  Mr.  Booth  was 
stationed  had  2,700  sick  and  dis¬ 
abled  horses  and  mules  on  hand  at 
one  time.  During  the  month  of 
December,  1918,  the  following  for¬ 
age  was  used  for  this  outfit:  834,390 
pounds  of  hay;  755,348  pounds  of 
oats;  18,412  pounds  of  bran.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January,  1919,  300 
animals  affected  with  the  glanders 
were  shot  and  their  carcasses  burned. 
For  a  period  of  three  months  an 
average  of  400  animals  were  dipped 
daily  in  warm  solution  of  lime  and 
sulphur  for  treatment  for  the  mange. 

William  W.  Wetmore,  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  August  7,  1918,  and 
trained  at  Paris  Island  until  Septem¬ 
ber  10.  On  September  13,  he  sailed 
for  overseas  and  arrived  at  Brest, 
September  26.  He  was  sent  to 
Marne  for  training  and  transferred 
to  Company  45,  5th  Regiment,  2nd 
Division.  He  fought  at  Meuse  and 
Argonne  from  October  30  to  November 
11,  1918,  and  received  mustard  gas 
burns  and  was  sent  to  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  46  for  three  weeks.  From 
there  he  was  sent  to  the  Officers’ 
Training  Camp  at  Chatillion  for  three 
months.  Received  temporary  war¬ 
rant  as  Marine  Gunner  and  was 
transferred  to  Gievres  on  guard  duty 
until  August,  1919,  at  which  time 
he  sailed  for  home.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  August  11,'  1919. 

Julius  Schiavoni  was  burned  out  in 
Greenport  in  1910  and  went  back  to 
Italy.  He  entered  the  Army  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1911,  when  the  country  was 
at  war  with  Turkey.  In  Tripoli,  the 
missionaries  were  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion  by  the  Turks,  mutilated  and 
tortured.  The  girls  were  sold  into 

slavery  and  the  young  children  taken 
away.  His  regiment  went  into  camp 
at  Sciano,  and  Massa  Carrara,  the 
great  marble  center.  He  was  trained 
as  a  stretcher  bearer  and  forwarded 
to  Tripoli  with  the  87th  Regiment. 
The  campaign  was  brief  and  peace 
was  signed  on  October  12,  1912.  He 
received  an  honorable  discharge  on 
March  12,  1913;  met  his  fiancee,  mar¬ 
ried  and  brought  her  to  Greenport. 
Tn  the  war,  Italy  lost  8,000  killed, 
while  the  Arab  and  Turkish  dead 
numbered  35,000. 

Sidney  Louis  Jaeger,  entered  Camp 
Upton  April  1,  1918,  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Newport  News.  He  sailed 
for  overseas  May  18.  1918,  and  his 
battalion  was  rushed  to  the  front 
and  were  in  the  following  operations: 
July  18  to  24,  East  Poperinghe 
Line;  July  29  to  August  5,  Boes- 
chepe;  August  12  to  19,  Mt.  Kem- 
mel;  August  30  to  September  1,  in 
reserve  at  Abeele  during  Vierstadt 


Ridge  operations;  September  27  and 
28,  in  reserve  at  Trempleux  la  Foose 
during  Ronssoy  operation;  Septem¬ 
ber  29  to  October  1,  Hindenburg 
Line  and  St.  Quentin  Canal;  October 
14  to  17,  Escaufort  and  La  Hare 
Menneresse  and  Bushsny;  October 
18  and  19,  St.  Souplet,  River  Salle; 
his  battalion  was  in  the  line  thirty- 
seven  days.  He  left  for  home 
March  6,  1919,  and  arrived  March 
19.  He  was  discharged  April  3,  1919. 
His  company  received  a  certificate 
of  commendation  from  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  O’Ryan  for  their  splendid  en¬ 
durance  and  bravery  in  action. 

Lieutenant  N.  K.  Bassarear,  was  an 
Ensign  aboard  the  “Von  Steuben.” 
He  was  provisionally  appointed  Ju¬ 
nior  Lieutenant  and  Lieutenant,  and 
assisted  in  carrying  100,000  marines 
and  soldiers  overseas.  When  the 
great  explosion  occurred  at  Halifax 
on  December  6,  1917,  his  ship  was 
thirty  miles  oft  port  and  ran  into 
the  harbor  to  give  aid.  The  ship 
landed  men  to  assist  in  fighting  the 
fire  and  burying  the  dead  during  a 
heavy  blizzard. 

Walter  William  Burns,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  Captain  in  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  August  26,  1917.  From  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1918,  until  July  5,  1918,  he 
commanded  Battery  D,  Sixtieth  Ar¬ 
tillery,  C.  A.  C.  He  arrived  at 
Brest  May  6.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Vincennes  Tractor  Artil¬ 
lery  School  and  Heavy  Artillery 
School,  A.  E.  F.  He  was  Adju¬ 
tant  of  the  First  B'attalion,  Fifth  Ar¬ 
tillery,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of 
St.  Mihiel,  and  Meuse- Argonne.  He 
was  ordered  home  October  20  to  in¬ 
struct  new  troops. 

Everett  R.  Chapman  of  Greenport  was 
sent  to  Camp  Upton  in  the  second 
draft  to  go  from  Greenport  and 
helped  to  clear  the  ground  of  trees 
and  stumps.  He  remained  with  the 
302nd  Engineers’  Company  till 
wounded.  He  crossed  from  Hoboken 
and  was  aboard  the  “Carmania,” 
when  a  torpedo  struck  the  “King  Al¬ 
fred”  alongside.  He  trained  with  the 
English  Royal  Engineers,  about  twen¬ 
ty  miles  behind  the  front  in  Flan¬ 
ders;  made  trenches  and  put  up 
barbed  wire  entanglements.  From 
June  19  to  August  2,  his  com¬ 
mand  relieved  the  117th  Engineers  in 
the  B’accarat  Sector  making  dug- 
outs  just  behind  the  line,  with  the 
French  engineers.  After  August  10, 
he  was  taking  French  motor  trucks 
to  the  front  by  way  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  to  the  Vesle  River  Sector. 
The  men  worked  on  the  support  line 
of  trenches  while  shells  exploded 
about  them.  On  August  24,  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  was  in  Base 
Hospital  No.  7  at  Tours  until  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1918.  Thence  he  was  sent 
to  the  116th  Engineers  Emplacement 
Camp  at  Angers  until  December  31, 
1918.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
February  7.  1919. 

Rowland  Cook,  put  the  first  gold  star 
in  Greenport’s  service  flag.  He  was 
born  September  17,  1889.  He  died 
October  6,  1918,  from  pneumonia 

at  Fort  McHenry,  General  Hospital 
No.  2,  at  Baltimore.  He  joined  No. 
311  Motor  Transport  Unit  and  his 
duties  consisted  of  assembling  Liberty 
motors  and  driving  a  water  tank  in 
private  drills,  soon  to  go  overseas. 
Rowland  wrote  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Emily  Wells  Cook,  from  Camp  Syra¬ 
cuse:  “For  the  last  week  I  have 
slept  in  a  different  tent  every  night 
and  have  not  had  a  minute  to  write. 
Am  writing  this  on  a  fence  rail 
along  the  roadside  on  way  to  troop 


train.  We  have  very  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  to  carry.  Love  from  Row¬ 
land.”  In  his  last  letter  he  wrote: 
“I  hope  to  go  across  with  the  next 
water  tank  train  that  is  organized, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  soon.  I  can’t 
get  into  the  real  excitement  soon 
enough  to  suit  me.  We  fellows  don’t 
value  our  lives  at  all  and  nothing 
will  stop  us  but  death  when  we  get 
the  orders  to  go  ahead.  Of  course 
I  miss  you  dear  folks  at  home,  but 
I  make  the  sacrifice  freely.” 

Charles  W.  Grosbouer,  born  at  Orient, 
August  20,  1894,  was  assigned  to 

Company  B,  305th  Infantry,  77th 
Division,  and  later  transferred  to 
No.  407  Motor  Truck  Company.  At 
Soissons  the  company  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Company  No.  363  of  the 
American  Mission  Reserve  Mallet. 
Served  under  French  as  well  as 
American  officers  and  continued  in 
the  French  armies  until  the  battle 
of  the  Marne,  when  the  Reserve 
Mallet  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Sector.  Company  No.  363 
took  part  in  these  battles: 

Defensive — Somme,  March  21  to 
April  6;  Oise,  May  27  to  June  6; 
Montdidier-Noyan,  June  9  to  June 
13;  Champagne-Marne,  June  15  to 
July  15. 

Offensive — Aisne-Marne,  July  8  to 
August  6;  Somme,  August  8  to  Sep¬ 
tember  9;  Oise-Aisne,  September 
10  to  October  11;  Somme,  October 

12  to  November  11.  He  was  in 
active  service  sector  for  eight  months 
and  four  days  without  relief.  After 
the  armistice  he  followed  the  Army 
of  Occupation  through  Luxenbourg. 
He  received  honorable  discharge  at 
Camp  Upton,  June  25,  1919. 

George  E.  Hannibal  (colored),  born  in 
Greenport,  August  23,  1885,  received 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  No.  12,  162  D. 
His  regiment  became  known  as  the 
369th  Infantry  at  St.  Nazaire.  It 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
16th  Division,  8th  Army  Corps,  4th 
French  Army  Co.  I,  being  converted 
into  the  3rd  Machine  Gun  Company. 
It  was  holding  a  sector  on  the  edge 
of  the  Argonne  Forest,  north  of  St. 
Mennehould,  about  April  15.  An 
enemy  attack  was  repulsed  on  June 
12.  On  July  16,  Hannibal  was  seri¬ 
ously  wounded  near  Ville  sur  Tourbe 
on  the  Champagne  front  and  lost  a 
leg.  From  July  21  to  November  15, 
he  was  in  a  hospital  at  St.  Marthe- 
Avignon,  Southern  France.  From 
November  16  to  December  11,  he  was 
in  a  hospital  at  Dijon;  from  Decem¬ 
ber  12  to  December  28,  he  was  in 
a  hospital  at  Poictiers;  from  Decem¬ 
ber  12  to  April  12,  1919,  he  was  in 
a  hospital  at  Bordeaux;  from  April 

13  to.  April  16,  he  was  in  a  hospital 
at  Brest..  He  returned  home  aboard 
the  Leviathan.  From  April  26  to 
May  6,  he  was  in  a  hospital  at  Green- 
huts;  from  May  6  to  October  3,  in 
a  hospital  at  Colonia,  N.  J.  He  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  discharge  therefrom 
by  reason  of  a  surgeon’s  certificate 
of  disability. 

Jason  M.  Hilton  enrolled  as  Lieutenant 
in  the  Naval  Reserves,  Class  4,  for 
general  service  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  aboard  the  “Aztec.”  On  July 
22,  1918,  the  “Aztec”  rescued  1,400 
Canadian  troops  from  the  steamship 
“City  of  Vienna”  off  Halifax.  On 
July  23,  he  received  a  letter  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  Lieutenant  on  July  29,  and 
was  changed  to  Class  3,  Naval  Auxil¬ 
iary  Reserve.  On  August  9,  he  was 
detached  from  the  “Aztec”  and  or¬ 
dered  to  report  to  the  Supervisor  of 
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the  Naval  Auxiliary,  New  York.  He 
was  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Sub¬ 
marine  Base,  New  London;  to  San 
Francisco;  to  Puget  Sound  and  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  in  fitting  out  Class  3 
vessels  and  to  duty  aboard  the  “West 
Wyzka.”  He  was  relieved  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  on  his  own  request  on 
January  22,  1919,  to  take  command 
of  the  steam  yacht  “Aztec”  when  re¬ 
turned  to  her  owner.  He  was  hon¬ 
orably  discharged,  July  16,  1921. 

Mark  Wells  Jennings,  born  January 
22  at  Greenport,  died  at  St.  Stephen’s 
College,  Annandale,  from  pneumonia. 
On  October  14,  1918,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Volunteer  Students  Army  Train¬ 
ing  Corps.  He  wrote  home:  “Mother, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  go.  I  would  hate  to  go  through 
life  apologizing  for  not  having  en¬ 
tered.” 

Robert  Lewis  Mills,  born  in  Green- 
port,  1896.  Commissioned  Ensign 
Class  3  in  Naval  Reserve,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  command  Submarine  Chas¬ 
er  241  on  December  29.  Did  con¬ 
voy  work  at  times,  having  forty 
ships  in  convoy.  Had  engagements 
with  enemy  submarine  on  July  18, 
1918,  forty  miles  off  Lamon  Light. 
He  received  a  citation  from  the 
British  Admiralty.  He  was  made 
a  Lieutenant,  j  g,  on  September  15, 

1918,  and  assigned  to  the  steamship 
“Newport  News”  as  navigator.  He 
was  aboard  until  March  20,  1919, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  on 
May  21,  1891. 

John  V.  Raynor,  born  in  Greenport, 
assigned  to  Company  B,  302nd 
Engineers,  77th  Division.  He  was 
aboard  the  “Carmania”  off  the  Irish 
Coast  when  a  torpedo  missed  her  by 
fifty  feet  on  April  11,  and  hit  the 
“King  Alfred,”  a  convoy  ship.  The 
302nd  Engineers  was  the  first  na¬ 
tional  army  regiment  to  reach  France. 
He  was  engaged  on  the  Baccarat 
Sector,  June  17  to  August  4;  Vesle 
Sector,  August  11  to  August  16; 
Oisne-Aisne  offensive,  August  18  to 
September  16;  Meuse-Argonne  of¬ 
fensive,  September  28  to  November 
11.  The  French  decorated  the  regi¬ 
mental  flag  at  Chateau-Gontier  on 
April  16,  1919.  Raynor  marched  in 
the  Welcome  Home  Parade  of  the 
77th  Division  in  New  York  on  May 
8,  1918,  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 

charged,  May  10,  1919. 

Pasquale  Santacroce,  born  at  Popole, 
Italy,  January  31,  1892,  and  lived  at 
Greenport  since  1897.  Joined  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  305th  Infantry  at  Camp 
Upton  on  December  5,  1917.  After 
training  for  thirty  days  with  the 
British,  the  regiment  went  into  the 
trenches  on  July  14,  1918,  and  held 
the  front  for  thirty  days.  He  was 
in  the  final  battle  of  the  Vesle  River 
and  advanced  to  the  Aisne  River  on 
August  11.  The  Americans  were 
relieved  on  September  15,  1918,  by 
an  Italian  Division,  and  returned 
to  a  new  sector,  entering  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest,  where  after  a  week 
elapsed,  they  started  the  battle  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne,  beginning  by  go¬ 
ing  over  the  top  at  5:30  a.  m.  They 
went  in  battle  for  nineteen  days 
on  September  26.  On  October  4, 
Raynor  was  wounded  by  shrapnel 
in  the  leg,  shoulder  and  eye.  On 
arriving  in  New  York,  February  7, 

1919,  he  was  taken  to  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  Hospital  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Hospital  in  Lake- 
wood  after  ten  days.  He  remained 
in  Lakewood  four  weeks  and  was 
sent  to  Camp  Upton.  He  was  in 
the  four  battles  of  Lorraine,  Vesle 
River,  Aisne  and  Argonne.  He  was 
discharged  March  27,  1919. 


John  Monsell  Tasker,  was  born  at 
Greenport,  January  21,  1894,  and 

enlisted  at  Boston  June  30,  1917, 
for  four  years.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  “Aztec”  and  rose  to  Chief  Ma¬ 
chinist’s  Mate.  He  received  two 
gold  chevrons  for  deep  sea  service 
in  foreign  waters,  the  Victory  Medal 
and  Victory  button.  He  shared 
in  the  commendation  of  Secretary 
Daniels  for  rescuing  1,400  Canadian 
troops  from  the  “City  of  Vienna”  off 
Halifax  on  July  2,  1918. 

Leon  Addison  Terry,  born  at  East 
Marion,  November  24,  1895,  enlisted 
at  New  Haven  as  Machinist’s  Mate 
Second  Class.  Aboard  the  destroyer 
“Allen”  he  saw  his  first  action  at  sea 
On  April  21,  1918.  The  “Allen”  had 
the  credit  of  sinking  five  subma¬ 
rines  in  European  waters.  In  June 
she  convoyed  more  than  70,000  troops 
into  Liverpool.  After  repairs  at 
Liverpool  the  “Allen”  patrolled  the 
English  Channel.  In  November 
Terry  was  appointed  a  Machinist’s 
Mate,  First  Class.  In  December, 
1918,  the  “Allen”  escorted  President 
Wilson’s  ship  from  the  Azores  to 
Brest.  He  received  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  on  July  9,  1919,  by  special 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Benjamin  C.  Thorn  was  a  Lieutenant 
j  g  in  the  Coast  Guard  when  the 
war  was  declared.  The  Coast  Guard 
was  transferred  to  the  Navy  and  he 
had  the  following  assignments.  Gre¬ 
sham  as  Engineer  Officer,  April  6 
to  May  3,  1917;  Pamlico,  at  Nor¬ 
folk  as  Executive  Officer,  May  4, 
1917;  Wissahickon  Barracks  Train¬ 
ing  Camp,  Cape  May,  Engineer  and 
Construction  Officer,  promoted  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  July  1,  1918;  Lieutenant 

Commander,  June  25,  1918;  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer,  the  “Mexican,”  June  25 
to  August  4,  1919,  operating  be¬ 

tween  France  and  the  United  States; 
Third  Naval  District,  August  5  to 
August  28,  1919. 

Charles  L.  Tilinghast  was  selected 
for  the  O.  T.  C.  School.  He  en¬ 
listed  at  the  Plattsburg  Barracks 
August  2,  1918,  and  served  as  a 
private  till  September  1;  commis¬ 
sioned  Second  Lieutenant,  U.  |S. 
Infantry,  September  2,  1918;  as¬ 

signed  as  Instructor  and  Commanding 
Officer  of  Company  H,  at  New  York 
University.  Honorably  discharged, 
January  7,  1919. 

Reginald  H.  Tuthill  of  Greenport  en¬ 
listed  in  Company  E,  23rd  Regiment, 
of  Brooklyn;  was  on  guard  duty  on 
the  aqueduct  at  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
While  in  training  at  Spartanburg, 
N.  C.,  the  regiment  was  renamed 
the  106th  Infantry,  27th  Division. 
It  took  over  a  section  of  the  front 
at  Mount  Kemmel  on  August  29, 
1918.  On  September  5,  it  moved 
to  Perron  where  it  took  over  a  sec¬ 
tion  between  Cambrai  and  Quentin 
on  the  Hindenburg  Line  on  _  Septem¬ 
ber  26.  The  Division,  continued  in 
action  from  that  time  till  October  20. 
Tuthill  was  wounded  at  St.  Souplet 
on  October  17,  just  before  crossing 
the  La  Salle  River  and  sent  to  the 
South  African  Base  Hospital  at 
Abberville.  He  was  sent  to  U.  S. 
Hospital  No.  37  at  Tottenham,  Lon¬ 
don,  on  November  8. 

Russel  H.  Wood,  enlisted  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  on  May  22,  1918.  He 
was  transferred  from  New  York 
City  to  Paris  Island,  S.  C.,  for  train¬ 
ing  on  May  29,  1918,  and  reported 
to  124th  Company,  Battalion  F  for 
training.  In  June  he  won  the  high¬ 
est  record  in  the  Battalion  on  the 
rifle  range,  267  out  of  300.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  Expert  Rifleman’s  Medal; 


transferred  to  Rifle  Range  as  Instruc¬ 
tor  with  Corporal’s  rating;  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Machine  Gun  School 
at  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  transferred  to  spe¬ 
cial  class  of  eight  men  for  extenstve 
training  on  machine  guns,  both  for¬ 
eign  and  American  models.  On  ex¬ 
amination  March  29,  1919,  he  passed 
100  per  cent  lor  11  different  types 
of  machine  guns;  received  diploma 
for  Instructor  and  Operator.  Trans¬ 
ferred  to  Paris  Island,  S.  C.,  to 
take  charge  of  Armory;  received 
Gunnery  Sergeant’s  rating;  he  won 
the  record  on  the  pistol  range  in 
July  and  received  the  Expert  Pistol 
Medal.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  in  July 
to  take  charge  of  the  armory.  He 
received  his  honorable  discharge  on 
September  13,  1919. 

Harry  I.  Barth,  entered  the  service 
October  8,  1917,  and  was  sent  to 

Camp  Upton  for  training.  He  went 
overseas  and  saw  service  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Somme  Defensive  and  Of¬ 
fensive,  Aisne  Defensive,  Noyon, 
Montididier  Defensive,  Champagne- 
Marne  Defensive,  and  Oise-Aisne  Of¬ 
fensive.  He  served  with  the  M.  T. 
C.  364th,  from  October  14,  1918,  to 
June  25,  1919.  He  was  discharged 
June  25,  1919. 

Charles  W.  Hardy,  entered  the  service 
on  September  10,  1917,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Battery  C,  306th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery.  He  sailed  on  April  24,  1918, 
for  overseas  and  arrived  at  Brest 
May  3.  He  saw  service  in  the 
Baccarat  Sector  from  July  15  to 
August  1;  Vesle  Sector  from  August 
13  to  18;  Oise  Offensive  from  Au¬ 
gust  18  to  September  15;  Meuse- 
Argonne  Offensive  from  September 
26  to  November  11,  1918.  He  was 
promoted  to  Corporal  November  1, 
1917,  to  Sergeant  December  26,  1917, 
and  to  First  Sergeant  May  29,  1918. 
He  was  discharged  May  10,  1919, 
at  Camp  Upton. 

James  Arthur  Heaney  enlisted  June  1, 
1917  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  as 
an  Oiler.  On  November  5,  1917, 
he  was  transferred  to  Mine  Sweep¬ 
ing  Division  at  Tompkinsville  for 
duty  on  the  U.  S.  “Luckenbach” 
No.  4;  on  December  17,  he  sailed 
for  overseas  on  the  U.  S.  S.  “Pen¬ 
obscot,”  to  which  he  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  November  7;  April  8,  1919, 
he  was  transferred  to  Naval  Base 
No.  9,  Gibraltar;  April  11,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  U.  S.  S.  “Cressey.”  He 
arrived  home  April  20,  1919,  and  was 
discharged  May  31,  1919,  as  a  Chief 
Machinist  Mate. 

Frederick  Hinkelman,  enlisted  in  the 
service  as  First  Class  Private  in  Com¬ 
pany  K,  308th  Infantry,  L.  B.  No.  3. 
He  sailed  for  overseas  April  7,  1918, 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Baccarat 
Sector,  June  26;  Meuse-Aisne  Of¬ 
fensive,  August  20  to  September  16; 
and  Meuse-Argonne,  Offensive  from 
September  25  to  November  9,  1918. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service 
at  Camp  Upton  May  9,  1919. 

William  P.  Howland,  entered  the 
service  August  5,  1918  and  trained 
at  Fort  Slocum.  On  September  20, 
he  was  commissioned  Corporal  and 
on  November  1,  he  was  commissioned 
Sergeant,  and  was  discharged  at  Camp 
McClellan  January  20.  1919. 

George  Leight  was  called  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  draft,  September  19,  1917,  and 
sent  to  Camp  Upton  and  assigned 
to  the  305th  Infantry,  Company  B, 
77th  Division.  After  four  months 
he  was  sent  to  Augusta  and  placed 
in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Motor  Me¬ 
chanics,  and  from  there  to  Camp 
Merritt.  He  left  for  overseas  Feb 
ruary  8,  1918,  and  arrived  at  Brest- 
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February  24.  He  was  sent  to  Cha- 
teau-Thierry  with  supplies  and  served 
there  for  three  weeks,  carrying 
wounded  soldiers  about  twenty  miles 
back  of  the  lines  under  shell  fire. 
Later  he  was  sent  with  the  Second 
and  Third  Divisions  east  of  _  Rheims 
and  from  there  to  St.  Mihiel  with 
the  35th  Division  and  then  sent  to 
Borug  to  turn  in  his  truck  and  held 
there  for  guard  duty.  He  was  made 
a  Corporal  August  15,  1919,  and  dis¬ 
charged  September  19,  1919. 

James  G.  Lovatt  tried  to  enlist  in  the 
20th  Engineers  in  Albany  on  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1917.  On  December  5,  he 
was  called  by  the  draft,  board  for 
Camp  Upton,  and  placed  in  Company 
H,  305th  Infantry,  77th  Division. 
January  24,  1918,  a  call  from  Albany 
transferred  him  to  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Washington  to  the  7th 
Battalion,  Company  C,  of  the  20th 
Engineers.  On  February  17,  1918, 
he  left  for  overseas  service.  Shortly 
after  arrival  in  France,  he  went  to 
the  French  front,  where  his  com¬ 
pany  was  changed  to  the  21st  com¬ 
pany,  20th  Engineers  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Mallet  Reserve.  He 


was  injured  by  a  collision  and  was  in 
Base  Hospital  for  two  weeks.  He 
arrived  home  May  30,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  Camp  Upton  June  5, 
1919. 

George  R.  Nagel  entered  the  service 
on  November  18,  1917,  and  was  sent 
to  Camp  Upton  for  training.  In 
April,  1918,  he  sailed  for  overseas 
and  served  in  the  Lorraine  Sector, 
Vesle  River,  Argonne  Forest,  and 
Nessle  Wood.  He  reached  home 
May,  1919,  and  was  discharged  at 
Camp  Upton  on  June  13,  1919. 

Moe  R.  Phillips,  was  inducted  into 
the  service  September  28,  1917.  He 
went  overseas  and  was  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  battles:  Baccarat  Sector,  Vesle 
Sector,  Oise-Aisne  Offensive  and  Ar¬ 
gonne  Forest.  He  served  overseas 
from  April,  1918,  to  April,  1919,  and 
was  discharged  May  10,  1919. 

Alexander  G.  Poulos  passed  a  100  per 
cent  examination  at  Riverhead  on 
September  28,  1917,  and  sent  to  Camp 
Upton.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
305th  Infantry,  77th  Division  and  on 
February  3,  1918,  he  was  appointed 
Bugler  in  Company  B,  305  Infantry. 
He  left  for  overseas  on  April  2, 


1918,  and  arrived  at  Calais,  April  12t 
He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Vosges 
Mountains,  Lorraine  front,  Vesle 
River  and  received  shrapnel  wound 
and  was  gassed  at  Vesle  River,  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1918.  On  September  15, 
he  was  sent  to  Central  French  Hos¬ 
pital  and  remained  there  six  months. 
He  sailed  for.  home  February  23, 

1919,  and  arrived  March  6.  On 
March  20  he  received  Silver  Victory 
Button  and  Victory  Medal,  and  was 
discharged  May  3,  1919. 

H.  H.  Waag  enlisted  December  3,  1917, 
and  sent  to  Newport  Training  Sta¬ 
tion.  On  January  3,  1918,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Receiving  Ship  at  Brook¬ 
lyn  Navy  Yard,  January  10  trans¬ 
ferred  to.  the  U.  S.  S.  “Santa  Cata¬ 
lina,”  which  was  later  converted  into 
the  U.  S.  S.  “Black  Hawk.”  Left  for 
overseas  June  19,  1918,  and  arrived 
at  Inverness,  Scotland,  July  4.  He 
remained  there  until  the  North  Sea 
was  full  of  American  mines.  After 
the  armistice  was  signed  he  went  to 
Kirkwall,  Orkney  Islands,  with  the 
“Suicide  Fleet,”  and  when  all  mines 
were  swept  up,  left  for  home.  He 
was  discharged  April  9,  1920. 


A  doughboy  in  war  helmet,  charging  with  his  bayonet  stands  in  bronze  upon  a  granite  base 
at  the  intersection  of  First  and  Second  Streets.  The  inscription  reads : 

“This  is  Greenport’s  World  War  Monument  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  those  brave  heroes 
— our  own  home  boys,  who  served  and  sacrificed,  some  with  their  heart’s  blood,  that  we  and  our  descend¬ 
ants  might  enjoy  and  cherish  liberty  as  a  priceless  heritage  and  become  an  example  before  all  nations  of 
the  world.  Those  heroes  of  the  World  War  have  placed  a  new  value  on  the  meaning  of  Liberty.  It 
is  a  jewel  beyond  all  price  in  the  crown  of  our  Republic.” 


The  Memorial  exercises  were  held  on  Sunday  afternon,  November  25,  1922.  Heading  the 
parade  in  uniform  was  the  Color  Guard  in  command  of  Lieutenant  John  Muir.  Two  auto  loads 
of  G.  A.  R.  veterans,  then  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Cookson  and  overseas  nurse,  Miss  Mather, 
followed  by  the  firing  squad  and  the  World  War  Veterans  from  this  and  the  other  villages  of 
Shelter  Island  and  the  East  End.  Back  of  these  came  fifty  sailors  of  the  crew  of  the  U.  S. 
Destroyer  “Lamson,”  which  came  to  the  harbor  on  purpose  to  join  in  the  ceremonies.  Following 
the  Village  Officers,  Supervisor  David  W.  Tuthill  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Fire  Department.  Next 
came  the  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Boy  Scouts — senior  and  junior.  Enthusiastic  school  children 
lured  by  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  martial  tread  formed  themselves  into  line  and  followed. 
Chaplain  Cookson  made  the  Invocation,  and  County  Judge  George  H.  Furman  was  the  orator 
of  the  day.  Mrs.  Lillian  Townsend  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Boulder  Committee,  and  presented 
the  statue  to  the  villages.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Frederick  C.  Hicks  in  helping  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  Destroyer  “Lamson.” 


Army 

Aronstan,  Abram. 

Barth,  Irving. 

Barth,  Frank. 

Bartlett,  Wm.  C.,  Jr. 
Bishop,  Edward  R. 
Becker,  Emanuel. 

Ballen,  Dr.  Herman. 
Brown,  David  F. 

Brown,  David  J. 

Burns,  Dr.  Hugh  F. 
Burns,  Walter. 
Ballfountaune,  George  H. 
Booth,  Curtis  H. 
Biliunus,  John. 

Bokinz,  Frank.  Died. 
Chapman,  Everett. 
Corwin,  Frank  B. 
Corazzini,  Thomas. 
Cervone,  Raphael. 

Coyne,  James  A. 

Coyne,  William  C. 


Men  Who  Served  in  the  World  War 


Coen,  Charles  N. 

Cox,  Russell. 

Clark,  Frank. 

Clark,  Walter.  Died. 
Cook,  Rowland.  Died. 
Cantlon,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Doyle,  Roger. 

Dinetico,  Tony. 
DeCammera,  Russell. 
Eksten,  Jacob. 

Foster,  Thomas  G. 
Grosbouer,  Charles  W. 
Gilligan,  Martin. 
Goldsmith,  Herbert  M. 
Gagen,  Robert  J. 

Ging,  George  W. 

Henkel,  Carl. 

Hansen,  Henry. 
Hannibal,  Charles  F. 
Hannibal,  George  Edgar. 
Heaney,  George  E. 
Holmes,  Harold. 

Hulse,  George  C. 


Hardy,  Charles. 
Hinkelman,  Fred. 
Hardy,  Paul  V. 
Hulse,  Otto. 
Hazzard,  James  H. 
Hunter,  Benjamin. 
Howland,  William. 
Jaeger,  Sidney. 
Katilias,  George. 
Kaye,  Robert  J. 
Loretto,  Harry. 
Leicht,  George. 
Leden,  Tracey  B. 
Lovatt,  James  G. 
Lillis,  William  J. 
LeGrand,  Arthur. 
Lane,  Charles  H. 
Levin,  Herman. 
Matthews,  Carl. 
McAslan,  Walter. 
Moore,  J.  Richard. 
Mazzafero,  Nicholas. 
Miranda,  Peter  M. 
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Moran,  John  P. 
Matthews,  Russell. 
Nagle,  George  R. 
Nicholas,  Everett. 
Phillips,  Leo  R. 

Palma,  Emilio. 

Poulos,  Alexander. 
Peterson,  William  H. 
Perenko,  Andrew. 
Reeve,  Fred. 

Raynor,  Joseph. 
Raynor,  Alexander  W. 
Raynor,  William  M. 
Reeve,  William  J. 
Sells,  Glenwood. 
Santacroce,  Pasquale. 
Santacroce,  Tony. 
Schiavoni,  Battista  J. 
Swanson,  John  T. 
Tuthill,  Reginald. 
Telchouski,  Stanley. 
Tillinghast,  Charles. 
Thron,  Bruce. 
Thorgusen,  Thomas. 
Vitkus,  Stanley. 

Wells,  Myron. 
Woodworth,  Fred. 
Warner,  Theodore. 
Welden,  Henry  S. 
Wall,  Bertram  W. 
Walling,  Carleton. 
Yetter,  Carl  H. 


Navy 

Brown,  Evans. 

Biggs,  Monroe  L. 
Bassarear,  Nathan  K. 
Barr,  John. 

Berger,  Frank. 
Banjamin,  Henry. 
Boerum,  Henry. 

Clark,  Douglas. 
Conklin,  Fred. 

Crum,  James. 

Downs,  Bion. 

Dennis,  Alfred. 
Erhardt,  Howard. 
Edgar,  William  E. 
Edward,  Frank. 
Erickson,  Walter. 
Foster,  Robert. 
Goddard,  Fred  B. 
Green,  John  R. 

Gaffa,  Walter. 
Grosbouer,  Frank  R. 
Grosbouer,  J.  L. 
Howard,  Lewis  W. 
Heaney,  J.  Arthur. 
Horton,  Harry  A. 
Horton,  Oliver  J. 
Horton,  Albert. 

Horton,  Percy. 

Hilton,  Jason  M. 
Hulse,  Leo. 

Johnsen,  Henry. 

Lane,  Norman. 

Luke,  Alexander. 
Merrill,  C.  Stanley. 
McMann,  Frank. 
McDonald,  William  J. 
McDonald,  James  A. 
Mills,  Robert  L. 

Mills,  William  C. 

Mott,  Harry  D. 
Morkelum,  Joseph. 
Nicholas,  Harold. 
Rackett,  Merwin. 
Reiter,  August. 
Schaumburg,  Clarence. 
Tuthill,  Stanley. 

Tasker,  John  M. 

Terry,  Leon. 

Tolvitch.  Charles. 
Thorn,  Benjamin. 
Traffica,  Frank. 
Unneberg,  August  J. 
Unnenberg,  John. 
Wilson,  William  H. 
Waag,  Herman. 


Marines 

Wood,  Russell  H. 
Wetmore,  William  W. 


Merchant  Marines 
Booth,  Charles  A. 

Davis,  John  J. 

Green,  Charles. 

Hawkins,  Anson. 

Perham,  Jesse. 

Wall,  Lake. 

Army  Students  Training  Corps 
Flack,  John  B. 

Jennings,  Mark  W.  Died. 

Lyon,  Kenneth. 

Olson,  John. 

Syrett,  William  H. 

Squires,  Andrew. 

Webb,  Benjamin. 

Yetter,  John  H. 

Gold  Star  Men 
Clancey,  Leland  S. 

Hoadley,  Sheldon  E.,  Jr. 

Jolly,  Roy  H. 

Kelso,  Glenn. 

Stillman,  Joseph  F.,  Jr. 

Tisnower,  Isaac. 

While,  Malcolm  Ross. 

Zaloga,  Julius. 


Veterans 

Ambrose,  Michael. 
Babbitt,  Theodore. 
Babcock,  Richard  F. 
Bauley,  Amos  H. 

Bailey,  Newell  D. 
Bailey,  Wesley  C. 

Baird,  George  W. 
Barber,  Thomas  H. 
Barnum,  Phelps. 
Barstow,  William  A. 
Beck,  Edward. 
Bednardosski,  Vincent. 
Bellinger,  Charles. 
Bellinger,  John  H. 
Benedict,  Frank  L. 

Benn,  Abraham  C. 

Biggs,  C.  Stanley. 
Bisgood,  Frederick  W. 
Bishop,  David  R. 
Bourke,  Thomas  J. 
Bourke,  Walter  J. 
Breese,  Sidney  S. 
Breese,  Robert  P. 
Brennan,  Edward  P. 
Brennan,  Joseph  V. 
Brennan,  William  P. 
Brophy,  C.  Harold. 
Brown,  Archibald  M. 
Brown,  Charles. 

Brown,  George  H. 
Burzdoski,  Leo  W. 
Burnett,  Leland  J. 
Butler,  Charles  T. 
Byron,  Harry  G. 
Cameron,  David  H. 
Cameron,  Robert  H. 
Cameron,  W.  Scott. 
Carnegie,  T.  Morrison. 
Chambers,  Ambrose  Z. 
Chambers,  William  E. 
Cieslik,  Alexander  J. 
Cieslik,  Frank  H. 

Cieslik,  Joseph. 

Clark,  George  C.,  Jr. 
Clark,  J.  Averill. 

Clark,  Stanley  R. 

Coe,  Colies  J. 

Coe,  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Condon,  Edward  B. 
Conklin,  Ralph  B. 
Corrigan,  Amory  J. 
Corrigan,  Charles  E. 
Corrigan,  Francis  T. 
Corrigan,  Sarah  J. 
Corwin,  George  W. 
Corwith,  Howard  R. 
Cross,  Jetur  R. 

Culver,  J.  Harold. 
Davis,  Stuart. 

Davies,  Earl  W. 

Davies,  Robert  J. 

Day,  Robert  D. 


DeGirolamo,  Bartola. 
Delahanty  Michael  J. 

De  Poe,  Herbert  G. 
Dilworthj  Richardson. 
Dixon,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Downs,  Clarence  E. 

Dows,  David. 

Dunwell,  Bradford  I. 
Duryea,  Edward  H. 
Edwards,  Charles  E. 
Edward,  Frank  E. 
Edwards,  Herbert  S. 
Edwards,  J.  Russell. 

Ely,  Albert  H.,  Jr. 

Fitz,  Arthur  V. 

Leitman,  William  M. 
Foster,  William  S. 

Fox,  George  W. 

Fox,  William  J. 

Francis,  James. 
Frankenbach,  Philip  J. 
Frankenbach,  William  A. 
Franklin,  Harry  G. 
Gallatin,  Albert. 

Geschardt,  Charles. 

Gill,  John  W. 

Goodale,  Douglas  L. 
Goodwin,  Joseph  F. 
Grantner,  Peter. 

Grigg,  Abby. 

Guilfoyle,  William. 

Guilloz,  Henry  M. 

Guldi,  Otto  H. 

Gulliver,  Ashbel  G. 

Hall,  James. 

Hallock,  David  H.,  M.  D. 
Halsey,  Crawford  C. 
Halsey,  Raymond  A. 
Hamill,  Joseph  M. 

Hamill^  Joseph  M. 

Harding,  John  M. 

Harlow,  Jetur  R. 

Harris,  George  N. 

Harvey,  W.  Edward. 

Hay,  Marshall  G. 

Henry,  Frank. 

Henry,  William  E. 

Higgins,  Everett  L. 
Hildreth,  Alan  E. 

Hildreth,  Harold  F. 
Hildreth,  Leland  J. 
Hirschfeld,  Bernard  J. 
Hirschfeld,  Milton  K. 
Hiscock,  George. 

Hoffman,  Albert  L. 
Hoffman,  F.  Burrall,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Murray. 

Hoffman.  William  W. 
Hogan,  Michael  J. 

Holden,  Lester  S. 

Howell,  Arthur  G. 

Howell,  E.  Westcott. 
Howland,  George  P. 
Hubbard.  Charles  C. 

Hulse,  George  F. 

Jagger,  Cyrus  W. 

Jaques,  Vera. 

Jenning,  A.  Arlton. 

Jessup,  Huntting  Z. 

Kelly,  Tohn  J. 

Kelly,  Thomas  P. 

Kent,  J.  Walter. 

King,  Harry  V._ 

Kleisler,  Roderick  F. 
Kountze,  W.  de  Lancey. 
Krech,  Shepard. 

Kronapski,  Anton. 

Krysiak,  Joseph. 

Kyle,  Frank  R. 

Kyle,  William  F. 
Landstreet,  Fairfax  S.,  Jr. 
Larkin,  James  S. 

Larm,  Charles  N. 

Lawrence,  James  G.  K. 

Lee,  Everett  B. 

Leek,  Myron  H. 

Livingston,  Goodhue,  Jr. 
Lutz,  Jesse  P. 

Mahoney,  Ernest  C. 
Malcolm,  William. 

Marino,  Todo  R. 

Martin,  Cyril  L. 

Maziewski,  Michael. 
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Metz,  Janies  H. 
McArdle,  Nicholas  M. 
McGowin,  Bertram  H. 
McNish,  Gordon  A. 
Mieczkowski,  Adam. 
Milhan,  Zella  de. 
Miller,  Clinton  M. 
Miller,  Danforth. 

Miller,  Henry  T. 
Miller,  Lawrence  McK. 
Mills,  Harold  S. 
Moleski,  Charles. 
Monahan,  Thomas  P. 
Monell,  Theodore. 
Munn,  Orson  D. 

Nicoll,  Lawrence  L. 
Nilsson,  Gosta  M. 
Nugent,  Paul  F. 

Nugent,  William.  P. 
O’Brien,  Benjamin  E. 
Overton,  Sereno  B. 
Overton,  H.  Warren. 
Pagac,  Joseph. 
Patterson,  Morehead. 
Peabody,  George. 
Peabody,  G.  Haven. 

Pell,  Stephen  H.  P. 
Peterson,  Hilmar  T. 
Peterson,  Ernue  E. 
Phillips,  Harrison  B. 
Phillips,  John  E. 
Polkosnik,  Anthony. 
Potter,  J.  W.  Fuller. 
Price,  George  C. 

Price,  William  A. 
Prichard,  William  G. 
Putnam,  W.  Allen,  Jr. 
Quigley,  Thomas  W. 
Quinlan,  Joseph  W. 
Randall,  Carlton  A. 
Raynor,  Dorothy  A. 
Raynor,  Thomas  I. 
Raynor,  Wilmun  H. 


Rea,  Henry  O. 
Rembowski,  Frank. 

Rice,  Raymond  G. 
Rickard,  James  H. 

Riley,  James  C. 

Riley,  John  J. 

Robb,  N.  Thayer. 
Robertson,  T.  Markee. 
Robinson,  Amos  H. 
Robinson,  Clarence  P. 
Robinson,  John  W. 
Rogers,  Halsey  B. 

Rogers,  Henry  H. 

Rosco,  John. 

Ryer,  Addison  J.  . 
Sadowsky,  Benjamin  B. 
Sadowsky,  Charles  F. 
Sadowsky,  Frank  L. 
Sanford,  Henry. 

Sawyer,  Charles  E. 
Schaus,  Henry  J. 
Schermerhorn,  A.  Coster. 
Schmitt,  Julius. 

Schrader,  S.  Frederick. 
Schrader,  Loftus  D. 
Schwenk,  Edwin. 

Scott,  Walter.. 

Sendlesski,  William  A. 
Shakespeare,  Weller  G. 
Sherman,  Alfred  C. 
Sherman,  Forrest  A. 
Shroder,  Gunnar  O. 
Skr.zypkowski,  Leon. 
Smith,  Harold. 

Smith,  Philip  D. 

Smith,  Williston  G. 
Sproull,  Henry,  Jr. 
Stephoski,  Bruno. 
Stewart,  John  M. 

Strand,  Charles. 

Street,  Hurlbut  B. 

Stout,  William. 

Stubbs,  Edgar  R. 


Stibbs,  Walter  K. 

Swoboski,  William. 

Teague,  Harold  L. 

Terry,  Hampton  E. 

Terry,  J.  Foster. 

Thomas,  T.  Gaillard,  2nd. 
Thompson,  Leland  W, 

Tisnower,  William. 

Tooker,  Louis  D. 

Topping,  J.  Harvey,  Jr. 
Townsend,  Hoard,  Jr. 

Trevor,  George  S. 

Trevor,  Henry  G.,  Jr. 

Twining,  Edmund,  Jr. 

Van  Ingen,  Edward  H. 

Von  Berg,  Theodore  B. 
Walker,  George  J. 

Walker,  Henry  P. 

Walker,  John  T. 

Walker,  Stewart. 

Wantzig,  John. 

Ward,  Charles  W. 

Weeks,  Ralph  S. 

Wheelwright,  Joseph  S.,  M.  D 
White,  Edward  P.,  Jr. 

White,  James  L. 

White,  John  L. 

White.  Joseph. 

Whitfield,  Henry  D. 

Wilde,  Arthur  W. 

Wilde,  Harry  H. 

Williams,  Richard  H.,  Jr. 
Willumsen,  Louis  H. 

Wilson,  George  W. 

Wilson,  Henry  E. 

Wilson,  James  H. 

Wolf,  Edward  W. 

Wright,  Edgar. 

Young,  John. 

Zalewski,  Stanley. 

Zieman,  Anthony  M. 


Walsh,  Captain  M.  J.,  1 65th  Infantry. 
Noon,  Lieutenant  Alfred  R.,  killed  in 
“Lost  Battallion.”  Family  lives  in 
Terrace  Avenue,  Hempstead. 

Clowes,  Gerardus,  mother  lives  in 
Wheatley  Apartments,  Hempstead. 
Pierson,  Nil  G.,  not  located. 

Junk,  Daniel  R.,  family  not  found. 
Kimball,  Sergeant  William  S.,  family 
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lives  on  Albermarle  Ave.  His  name 
was  given  to  the  American  Legion 
post. 

Brothers,  Edward,  not  located. 
McCoun,  Edward.  Family  lives  in 
Franklin  Square,  Hempstead. 

Garry,  Thomas.  Family  lives  on  Ben¬ 
nett  Avenue. 

Smith,  Malvin  T.  Father  carpenter  for 


George  F.  Gardner,  stone-cutter. 
Valentine,  Calvin.  Uncle  works  for  J. 
Newman,  builder.  Lives  on  Covert 
Street. 

Matalone,  Joseph.  Father  a  street 
cleaner. 

Ficken,  Magdeline  H.,  Service  nurse. 
F.  S.  Baldwin,  village  President,  was 
a  relative. 


Three  aviation  camps  were  established  on  the  vast  expanse  of  Hempstead  Plains — Hazel- 
hurst  Field,  Aviation  Field  and  Mitchel  Field.  Hundreds  of  airplanes  were  housed  in  the  hangars 
at  night  while  every  day  saw  them  churning  the  air  in  battle  formation  and  doing  other  maneu¬ 
vers.  At  one  time  50  or  60  planes  could  be  counted  aloft,  thick  as  hornets  though  they  were. 
The  Hempstead  folk  became  so  familiar  with  the  sight  that  they  did  not  stop  to  look  at  them ; 
as  they  circled  overhead,  above  the  housetops,  above  the  fields,  above  the  race  tracks,  above  the 
golf  courses  where  they  annoyed  the  players  and  above  the  ocean  and  bay  to  the  south.  When 
one  fell,  as  often  happened,  the  military  funerals  were  held  in  Hempstead. 

Camp  Mills  gave  life  to  the  village  and  wealth  pouded  in  overnight.  Thousands  of  soldiers 
thronged  the  streets  guarded  by  the  Military  Police.  They  sat  on  the  roofs  of  trolleys,  and 
perched  on  the  steps  and  bumpers,  and  they  packed  the  taxicabs  as  they  were  seldom  packed 
before.  Every  house  made  the  boys  welcome  and  hospitality  was  unbounded.  Eight  new 
restaurants  were  built  and  new  stores  sprang  into  existence  on  all  sides.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
rooms  in  the  Utowana  Hotel  were  soon  overflowing  and  the  entire  third  floor  of  the  Cohen 
Department  store  was  turned  over  to  the  “Y.” 

Only  the  Quartermasters’  men  and  the  supply  train  of  the  22d  Infantry  remained  at  Camp 
Mills  from  December,  1917,  to  April,  1918.  Larger  water  mains  were  laid  in  the  camp  before 
April  4,  miles  of  cement  streets  were  laid  and  other  improvements  made  for  the  new  troops. 
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Twenty-five  acres  of  Hempstead’s  forty-acre  sewer  disposal  plant  were  turned  over  to  the 
Lnited  States  on  August  8,  the  village  having  need  of  only  ten  acres.  The  Eighth  Division  was 
the  new  tenant  of  the  camp  and  remained  until  the  Armistice  was  signed  November  10. 

On  September  13,  1918,  permanent  wooden  barracks  were  ordered  built  at  the  Camp  for  the 
debarking  troops.  They  were  completed  by  8,000  builders  within  two  months.  A  hospital  con¬ 
taining  8,000  beds  was  added,  and  by  December  1  the  first  returning  troops  arrived,  aviation 
squadrons  from  England  and  Scotland.  The  Camp  Mills  sewer  was  completed  by  December  12, 
having  taken  ten  days  to  build  and  cost  $500,000.  Watson  of  Great  Neck,  was  the  engineer  in 
charge.  There  were  400  wounded  men  in  the  Base  Hospital  on  December  26.  A  huge  Christmas 
tree  was  raised  at  the  camp  and  200  soldiers  dined  at  the  canteen.  Although  the  dispatches  to 
and  from  the  Camp  were  credited  to  Mineola  it  stood  on  Hempstead  Plain  in  the  town  of 
Hempstead  and  adjoined  the  village  immediately  on  the  north.  All  its  mail  passed  through  the 
Hempstead  Post  Office  and  its  officers  and  men  took  the  Hempstead  trains  to  and  from  New 
York. 

Hempstead  sent  about  400  men  to  the  war.  The  Hempstead  Machine  Gun  Company  was 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1916.  It  had  been  mustered  in  the  Mexican  war  and  trained  at 
Camp  Whitman.  About  February  8,  1917,  it  was  called  to  the  colors  and  attached  to  the  Tenth 
New  York  Infantry,  and  by  February  15  it  was  protecting  ten  miles  of  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Long  Island  Water  Supply  System  of  Brooklyn,  from  Rockville  Centre  to  Massapequa.  This 
included  the  eight  pumping  stations.  Headquarters  were  at  the  Millbum  Pumping  Station, 
Captain  Frank  Harris  being  in  command.  Lieutenant  Theophilus  Parsons  commanded  the 
Massapequa  station  and  the  others  were  in  charge  of  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  Machine  Gun  Company  was  taken  into  the  Federal  service  on  July  15,  and  the  same 
day  eighty-one  men  were  sworn  in  as  the  Hempstead  Company  of  the  Nassau  County  Home 
Defense  Regiment,  with  headquarters  at  27  Main  Street.  Captain  LaRue  commanding  the 
Home  Defense  force  of  the  State  administered  the  oaths  and  put  the  Unit  under  Captain  Charles 
W.  Carman  of  Hempstead. 

About  August  11  the  Machine  Gun  Company  left  the  aqueduct  for  Camp  Meade  to  help 
guard  the  National  Capital.  On  October  13  it  was  sent  to  Camp  Wadsworth  at  Spartansburg, 
S.  C.,  joining  the  27th  Division  and  sharing  its  activities. 

Sheriff  Phineas  A.  Seaman  and  County  Clerk  Thomas  B.  Cheshire  of  Nassau  County 
swore  in  Sheriff’s  Reserve  No.  1  on  April  2,  1917,  and  it  became  the  Home  Defense  League. 
All  amateur  wireless  plants  were  ordered  dismantled  on  April  12. 

William  E.  D.  Lyons,  eighteen  years  old,  sailed  on  February  3d  aboard  the  French  line 
steamship  “Espagne”  to  join  the  American  Ambulance  as  a  driver  on  the  firing  line. 

The  first  Red  Cross  House  was  organized  at  Hempstead  and  conducted  to  the  end  of  the 
war  by  the  Hempstead-Garden  City  branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Mrs.  W.  Albert  Pease, 
Jr.  (Martha  C.  R.  Pease),  was  chairman;  Mrs.  Ralph  Peters,  Jr.,  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  F. 
Preston  Clarke,  second  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Johnson,  secretary;  Carroll  F.  Norton,  First 
National  Bank  of  Hempstead,  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  comprised  Mrs.  W.  Albert  Pease,  Jr.,  chairman,  Mrs.  James 
Carll,  Mrs.  Alexander  Butler  Duncan,  Mrs.  H.  Van  Rensselaer  Kennedy,  Mrs.  L.  Thurman, 
Mrs.  Henry  Wandless,  Miss  Constance  Wright,  Mrs.  L.  N.  Lanehart,  Mrs.  George  Sandhusen, 
Miss  Peters,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Frew,  Miss  E.  Grube,  Mrs.  John  Wolff,  Mrs.  C.  E.  L.  Clark, 
Mrs.  Darwin  Hudson,  Mrs.  A.  Sumner. 

The  large  old  fashioned  house  at  Fulton  and  Franklin  streets,  Hempstead  (F.  E.  R.)  was 
the  first  rest  and  recreation  station  for  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Mills  and  it  did  a  very  great  work 
for  them.  It  served  also  as  a  base  where  thousands  of  bandages  and  special  dressings  were 
made,  packed  and  shipped  overseas.  Special  recognition  and  thanks  for  this  were  received  from 
England.  Dr.  Louis  N.  Lanehart  established  a  teaching  center  where  First  Aid  Classes  and 
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Home  Care  Classes  met  daily.  The  canteen  was  captained  by  Mrs.  Charles  Meneely.  The 
chairman  of  Civilian  Relief  which  aided  thousands  was  Mrs.  R.  C.  P.  Nelson. 

Mrs.  W.  Albert  Pease,  Jr.,  ran  a  Red  Cross  diet  kitchen  at  Camp  Mills  during  the  influenza 
epidemic  at  the  request  of  the  Atlantic  Division. 

The  Auxiliaries  connected  by  Hempstead  and  directed  by  the  local  branch  were:  Bellerose 
Village,  Bellmore  Village,  Central  Park  Village,  Farmingdale  Village,  Garden  City,  Garden 
City  Estates,  Meadow  Brook,  Seaford  Village,  Smithville  and  South  Village,  Valley  Stream 
Village,  West  Hempstead,  Wantagh  Village,  Roosevelt  Village,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
(Country  Life  Press). 

Camp  Albert  L.  Mills  was  established  north  of  Hempstead  where  Camps  Black  and  Scott 
had  stood  early  in  the  war.  By  August  23,  1917,  it  contained  4,000  men;  by  September  6, 
18,000,  and  by  September  20,  it  had  30,000.  In  the  fall  of  1918  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was 
double  tracked  from  Floral  Park  to  Hempstead  Crossing  to  handle  troop  trains.  More  than 
3,000,000  soldiers  were  carried  over  the  road.  Long  trains  of  Pullmans  were  routed  to  Camp 
Mills,  and  trolley  cars  were  run  there  to  accommodate  the  multitude  awaiting  ships  to  carry 
them  to  France. 

Hempstead’s  quota  to  the  First  Liberty  Loan  was  $584,000,  but  only  $385,750  was  sub¬ 
scribed.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  so  many  residents  subscribed  in  New  York  City 
where  they  went  to  business  every  day.  In  the  Second  Loan  the  quota  was  $564,000  and  the 
amount  raised  $569,350.  In  the  Third  Loan  the  quota  was  $365,500  and  the  amount  raised 
$681,500.  In  the  Fourth  Loan  the  quota  was  $691,000  and  the  amount  raised  $1,141,300.  In 
the  Victory  Loan  the  quota  was  $518,500  and  the  amount  raised  was  about  the  same.  In  the 
Fourth  Loan  Hempstead  with  four  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Long  Island  had  subscribed 
ten  per  cent  of  its  quota. 

The  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  on  July  4,  1917,  was  $170,000  with  a  quota  of  $157,000. 

On  November  21,  1918,  a  United  War  Work  fund  drive  netted  $18,000.  A  War  Stamp 
drive  on  June  29  netted  $49,850. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  1917,  Farm  Cadet  Camp  No.  4  was  established  at  Munson  on  the 
outskirts  under  the  control  of  the  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion.  Boys  from  White 
Plains,  Yonkers,  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  gathered  there  to  assist  the  local  farmers  with 
their  crops  and  work.  The  boys  attempted  to  replace  the  men  in  the  army  and  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction,  for  America  was  feeding  almost  all  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  boys  were  from  the  High 
Schools,  and  the  High  Schools  gave  them  credit  marks  for  the  work  they  did  on  the  farms. 

By  the  end  of  1919  soldiers  were  few  in  numbers  passing  through  Camp  Mills ;  the  war 
time  business  disappeared  and  the  village  took  on  its  old  time  peaceful  aspect. 

Felix  E.  Reifschneider  compiled  Hempstead’s  war  history  for  the  State. 


Basile,  Peter,  was  drafted  April  27, 

1918.  He  was  Corporal  in  Company 
F.,  303rd  Regiment,  76th  Division, 
and  trained  at  Camp  Upton  and 

Camp  Davis,  and  was  mustered  out 
of  service  November,  1918,  at  Camp 
Davis.  He  is  a  member  of  American 
Legion,  Post  Number  380. 

Blumberg,  Nathan,  enlisted  June  26, 

1917,  and  served  as  Gunner’s  Mate 
on  board  the  U.  S.  Special  Service 
Number  166  and  others,  patrolling 

the  waters  off  Cape  Cod  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  He  was  mustered  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  March  6,  1919,  at  Newport,  R. 
I.  He  is  a  member  of  American 
Legion,  Hempstead  Post. 

Bowden,  William  Whitfield  Joseph,  en¬ 
listed  June  12,  1918,  and  trained  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Brest  and  Bor¬ 
deaux.  He  was  a  Corporal  in  the 
460  M.  T.  C..  416  M.  S.  I.  Regi¬ 
ment,  S.  O.  S.  Division  and  went 
overseas  on  July  31,  1918,  on  Trans¬ 
port  Otsego.  He  was  mustered  out 
of  service  May  31,  1919,  at  Camp 


Mills,  and  is  a  member  of  American 
Legion,  Wallace  Russell  Post,  Number 
757,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

Brail,  Ludwig,  enlisted  April  17,  1917, 
and  trained  at  Camp  Wadsworth.  He 
was  2nd  Lieutenant  of  M.  G.  Co. 
51st  Pioneer  Regiment,  4th  Corps 
Division  and  went  overseas  July  26, 
1918,  and  fought  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
Offensive.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
service  on  September  9,  1919,  at 

Camp  Dix  and  is  a  member  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  Patchogue  Post,  Number 
269. 

Bretz,  Harry  L.,  enlisted  on  August 
10,  1918,  and  trained  at  Fort  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  and  Fort  Mey¬ 
er,  Va.,  and  went  overseas  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1918,  as  Corporal  in 

Company  A.,  69th  Engineers’  Bat¬ 
talion.  He  was  mustered  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  June  5.  1919,  at  Camp  Mills, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
American  Legion,  Hempstead  Post, 
Number  390. 

Brill,  Walter  Royal,  enlisted  February 


12  1919,  as  Sergeant  in  Company  A. 
469  Ry.  Engineers  Regiment,  and 
went  overseas  on  April  29,  1919.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1919,  at  Camp  Dix. 

Cann,  Kenneth  Wilkins,  enlisted  June 
28,  1916,  and  trained  at  Camp  C. 
On  July  26,  1918,  he  went  overseas 
as  Sergeant  of  Company  C.,  51st 
Pioneer  Infantry,  U.  S.  A,,  3rd 
Army.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
service  July  9,  1919,  at  Camp  Upton, 
L.  I.,  and  he  is  a  member  of  Ser¬ 
geant  Wm.  S.  Kimball,  Post  V.  F.  W. 
783  of  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Carman,  George  Bergen,  private,  spent 
12  months  at  Williams  College,  S.  A. 
T.  C.  and  another,  until  just  after  the 
Armistice,  in  the  Field  Artillery,  Cen¬ 
tral  Officers’  Training  School,  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
was  mustered  out  December  3,  1918, 
and  is  a  member  of  American  Legion, 
Hempstead  Post. 

Clements,  Chester  Le  Roy,  enlisted  as 
a  private  on  June  7,  1918,  in  the 
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First  Separate  Machine  Gun  Battal¬ 
ion,  Marine  Corps,  and  trained  at 
Paris  Island,  S.  C.,  and  Quantico, 
Va.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  January  18,  1919,  at 

Quantico,  Va. 

Colby,  Lawrence  R.,  enlisted  June  25, 
1918,  and  was  1st  Lieutenant  of  Com¬ 
pany  C.,  322  Service  Brigade,  A.  S. 
S.  O.  S.  Division,  2nd  Army  Corps. 
He  went  overseas  on  August  22,  1918, 
and  was  in  the  advance  Section  for 
ten  months.  He  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  August  6,  1919. 

Collins,  Arthur  Perry,  enlisted  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1917,  as  Sergeant,  in  the 
Medical  Corps.  He  went  overseas  on 
August  17,  1918.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  on  June  5th,  1919, 
at  Camp  Devens. 

Collins,  Morgan  Van  Keuren,  enlisted 
January  31,  1917,  as  a  private  in  the 
107th  Infantry,  Machine  Guns,  and 
also  served  in  the  10th  Infantry  N. 
Y.  N.  G.  Machine  Guns,  27th  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  went  overseas  on  May  10, 
1918,  and  fought  in  the  East  Poper- 
inghe  Line  from  July  9  to  August  20, 
1918;  Dickiebush  Sector,  Belgium, 
from  August  21  to  30,  1918;  Hinden- 
berg  Line  from  September  29  to  30, 
1918;  La  Salle  River  October  17  find 
18;  Jonc  de  Mer  Ridge  October  18 
and  St.  Maurice  River  October  19  and 
20,  1918.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  on  April  2,  1919,  at  Camp 
Upton,  L.  I.,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Babylon  Post,  American  Legion. 

Collins,  William  Harold,  enlisted  June 
20,  1916,  and  trained  at  Camp  Wads¬ 
worth  and  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  On 
May  17,  1918,  he  went  overseas  as 
Corporal  with  Company  B,  102nd 
Engineers’  Regiment,  27th  Division, 
and  fought  on  the  Locre  Sector,  Bel¬ 
gium,  July  2  to  August,  1918.  Par¬ 
ticipated  in  general  attack  against  the 
Hindenburg  Line  at  St.  Quentine 
September  25th  to  October  1,  1918. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
April  4,  1919,  at  Camp  Upton. 

Connors,  George  Washington,  enlisted 
on  January  23,  1915,  as  private  in 
Battalion  B.  Artillery,  42nd  Regiment, 
and  trained  at  Fort  Adams,  R.  I. 
On  August  18,  1917,  he  went  over¬ 
seas  and  was  in  the  following  en¬ 
gagements;  St..  Mihiel,  Meuse- 
Argonne,  Defensive  Sector.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  on  July 
2,  1921. 

D’Atri,  Barney,  was  drafted  into  the 
service  as  private  of  Company  F., 
306th  Regiment,  77th  Division,  and 
trained  at  Camp  Upton.  He  went 
overseas  on  April  16th,  1918,  and  was 
in  the  following  engagements;  Bacca¬ 
rat  Sector,  Vesle  Sector,  Oisne-Aisne 
Offensive,  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  May  11,  1918,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion,  Hempstead 
Post,  Number  390. 

Dibblee,  Walter.  A.,  enlisted  May  5, 
1917,  in  Reserve  Commission,  rank, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  he  .was  in¬ 
spection  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
District  Ordnance  Department. 

Ellison,  Martha  Amelie,  enlisted  De¬ 
cember  17,  1917.  She  went  overseas 
on  January  23,  1919,  and  did  pioneer 
work  of  establishing  canteens  in  the 
advance  zone  for  five  months,  also 
she  did  hospital  work  in  Base  Hos¬ 
pitals  Numbers  28,  24  and  13  for 
eight  months. 

Ertel,  Bennett  Hunter,  Ensign  U.  S.  N. 
R.  F.,  enlisted  June  17,  1917.  He 
trained  at  Newport,  and  Pelham  Bay. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
in  January,  1919,  and  he  is  a  member 


of  the  American  Legion,  Hempstead 
Post,  Number.  290. 

Gatins,  Benjamin  Kieley,  enlisted  May 
12,  1917,  and  trained  at  Plattsburg. 
He  went  overseas  on  April  13,  1918, 
as  Captain  of  the  153rd  Infantry,  77th 
Division.  He  fought  in  the  Baccarat 
Sector,  Vesle  River  and  Argonne, 
and  received  a  citation.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  June  4, 
1919,  at  Camp  Dix  and  is  a  member 
of  American  Legion,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hance,  Archie,  enlisted  May  7,  1917, 
and  trained  at  Fort  Totten.  On 
July  14,  1917,  he  went  overseas  with 
Company  A.,  11  U.  S.  Engineers 

Regiment,  1st  Army,  and  fought  in 
the  Cambria,  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
May  6,  1919. 

Hatch,  Herbert  Leroy,  enlisted  May  15, 
1918,  as  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  went  overseas  as  Field  Sec¬ 
retary  in  construction  department  for 
six  months  and  six  months  Regional 
Salvage  Secretary.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  July  6,  1919. 

Hermann,  William  Harold,  was  drafted 
October  8,  1917,  and  trained  at 

Camp  Upton.  On  January  13,  1918, 
he  went  overseas  with  3rd  Company, 
155  D.  B.  T.  C.  Regiment,  National 
Army,  and  was  awarded  a  victory 
medal.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  May  1,  1919,  at  Camp 
Lee,  Va.,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  Hempstead  Post, 
Number  390. 

Hilt,  George  S.,  was  drafted  September 
19,  1917,  and  trained  at  Camp  Upton. 
Went  overseas  with  Company  A., 
306th  Infantry  Regiment,  77th  Di¬ 
vision,  and  he  fought  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  battles:  Baccarat  Sector;  June 
21st  to  August  4th;  Vesle  Sector, 
August  11th  to  August  18th;  Oisne- 
Aisne  Offensive  August  19th  to  Sep¬ 
tember  16th;  Meuse-Argonne  Septem¬ 
ber  26th  to  November  11,  1918.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  May 
9,  1919,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  Hempstead  Post, 
Number  390.  His  rank  was  Sergeant. 

Hutchinson,  Aubrey  De  Nyse,  enlisted 
April  9,  1917,  and  trained  at  Annis¬ 
ton,  Ala.  He  went  overseas  on  June, 
1918,  as  2nd  Lieutenant  with  Battery 
F.,  76  F.  A.  Regiment,  3rd  Division, 
and  he  fought  in  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
He  was  also  in  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion  in  Germany.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  in  July,  1919,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Hempstead  Post,  Number  390. 

Ingraham,  Fred,  Jr.,  enlisted  May  29, 
1917,  and  trained  at  New  Haven.  He 
was  Ensign  on  the  ship  U.  S.  S. 
“S.  C.  63.”  He  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  May  28,  1921,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Hempstead  Post,  Number  390. 

Kelly,  Lester  G.,  enlisted  May  11,  1915, 
as  Sergeant  of  Company  A  Battery, 
62  Artillery,  1st  Army,  and  went 
overseas  July  14,  1918.  He  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  the  service  June  4,  1920, 
at  Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 

Linka,  Lawrence  Wm.  Konva,  was 
drafted  December  5,  1917,  and  went 
overseas  on  April  24,  1918,  as  Cor¬ 
poral  with  the  Battery  F.,  306  F.  A. 
Regiment,  77th  Division,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  following  battles;  Bac¬ 
carat  Sector;  Vesle  Sector;  Oisne- 
Aisne  Offensive;  Meuse-Argonne  Of¬ 
fensive.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  May  9,  1919,  at  Camp  Upton. 

Lawrence,  William  James,  drafted  May 
29,  1918,  went  overseas  as  Corporal 
with  Quartermaster  Corps,  77th  At¬ 
tached  Division.  He  was  mustered 


out  of  the  service  July  29,  1919,  at 
Camp  Upton. 

Lewis,  Edwin,  drafted  April  26,  1918, 
went  overseas  with  Company  1,  127th 
Infantry,  32nd  Division  as  Corporal 
on  July  6,  1918.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  following  battles;  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Argonne  Forest.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  on  April 
9,  1919,  at  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Mack,  John,  enlisted  June  28,  1916,  and 
on  July  26,  1918,  went  overseas  as 
Sergeant  of  Company  B.,  51st  Pio¬ 
neer  Regiment.  He  fought  in  the 
St.  Mihiel  Offensive  on  September  12 
and  13,  1918,  and  Meuse-Moselle  on 
September  26,  1918.  He  also  was  in 
the  Army  of  Occupation  from  No¬ 
vember  17,  1918,  to  May  25,  1919. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  July  9,  1919,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion,  Hempstead 
Post,  Number  390. 

MacKay,  Freeman  P.,  enlisted  June, 
1918.  He  was  Sergeant  in  the  25th 
Company,  Division  Spruce  Production 
and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  January,  1919. 

Marsh,  Stephen  J.,  enlisted  May  1, 
1918.  He  served  as  Lieutenant  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  as  Educational 
Secretary.  He  was  at  London,  South¬ 
ampton,  and  Winchester,  England; 
Camp  Raritan,  N.  J.,  and  served  for 
Over  one  year  as  a  Troop  Train  Secre¬ 
tary  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  January  1,1920. 

Matthews,  Richard  Wilson,  was  drafted 
September  19,  1917,  and  went  over¬ 
seas  as  Corporal  with  Company  B., 
308th  Infantry,  77th  Division.  He 
fought  in  the  Aisne-Marne  Sector, 
Meuse-Argonne  Sector,  Baccarat  and 
Vesle  Sector  and  was  with  the 
“Lost  Battalion”  in  the  Argonne 
Forest.  He  was  awarded  a  Vic¬ 
tory  Medal.  He  was  mustered  _  out 
of  service  May  9,  1919,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Hempstead  Post,  Number  390,  308th 
Infantry,  Post  N.  Y. 

Nevy,  Leander  A.,  was  drafted  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1917,  and  went  overseas 
on  March  29,  1918,  as  private  in 
Company'  C.,  305th  Machine  Gun 

Battalion,  77th  Division,  and  fought 
in  the  following  battles; — Baccarat 
Sector,  Vesle  River  Sector,  Oisne- 
Aisne  Offensive,  Meuse-Argonne  Of¬ 
fensive.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  May  9,  1919. 

Nichols,  John  McDonald,  enlisted 
August  15,  1918,  as  Chief  Quarter¬ 
master  of  Aviation,  Aviation  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  December  21,  1918.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Hempstead  Post,  Number  390,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I. 

Panella,  Dominick  A.,  enlisted  April  27, 
1918,  and  went  overseas  on  June  20, 

1918,  as  a  private  with  Company  E., 
357th  Infantry,  90th  Division.  He  was 
engaged  in  four  battles  in  St.  Mihiel 
and  also  four  in  Argonne.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  June  14, 

1919,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  Hempstead  Post,  Number 
390. 

Pettit,  John  Stewart,  enlisted  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1917.  Graduated  U.  S.  Mil¬ 
itary  School,  Ithaca,  in  December, 
1917,  flying  at  Ellington  Field, 
Houston,  Texas,  until  February,  1918, 
when  he  was  transferred  and  commis¬ 
sioned  1st  Lieutenant  and  made  A. 
D.  C.  to  Brigadier  General  H.  D. 
Todd,  Com.  58  F.  A.  Brig.,  33rd 
Division,  Army  of  Occupation  in  Lux¬ 
emburg.  and  he  left  there  in  February, 
1919,  in  Com.  108th  French  Motor 
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Battery  33rd  Division.  He  went 
overseas  on  June  4,  1918,  and  fought 
in  the  Toul  Sector  from  August  15 
to  September  15  and  Meuse-Argonne 
from  September  i8  to  November  11. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  March  27,  1919,  at  Camp  Meade. 

Raynor,  Harold  Eugene,  enlisted  June 
20,  1916,  as  private  in  the  Company 
R.,  19th  Engineers,  and  he  went 
overseas  on  March  30,  1918.  He 

was  in  the  Detached  Service  on  Span¬ 
ish  frontier,  Hendaye,  France,  and 
railway  transportation  service.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  April 
4,  1918,  and  is  a  member  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  Sergeant  Wm.  S.  Kim¬ 
ball  Post,  Number  783,  and  Hemp¬ 
stead  Post,  Number  390. 

Reed,  Asa  Stuart,  was  drafted  October 
8,  1917,  and  went  overseas  as  2nd 
Lieutenant  with  304th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion,  77th  Division,  on  April  14, 
1918.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  March  18,  1919,  at  Camp 
Dix,  and  he  is  a  member  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  Albion  Post,  Michigan. 

Reed,  Barron  Peck,  enlisted  June  26, 
1917,  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Line  Service.  He  went  overseas  on 
October  8,  1917,  and  trained  at  Is- 
sondon,  France,  and  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  1st  Lieutenant  active  service, 
on  June  3,  1918.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  on  May  6,  1919, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  Ossining  Post,  Number  606, 


Sammis,  Walter  Henry,  enlisted  June  8, 
1917,  as  Ensign,  detailed  to  Instruc¬ 
tion  Duty  U.  S.  Navy  Engine  School 
from  June,  1917,  to  February,  1919, 
and  then  was  assigned  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station  from  Febru¬ 
ary  to  September  11,  1919.  He  was 


mustered  out  of  the  service  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1919,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion,  Columbia 
University  Post,  Number  400. 

Smith  Stanley,  was  drafted  June  11, 
1918,  and  went  overseas  on  July  14, 

1918,  as  Corporal  in  Headquarters 
Company,  312  F.  A.,  79th  Division. 
Remained  at  the  La  Courtine  Artil¬ 
lery  School  from  August  6  to  No¬ 
vember  1,  1918.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  April  25,  1919,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Hempstead  Post,  390. 

Stevenson,  Maxwell,  enlisted  May  9, 
1917,  and  went  overseas  with  Com¬ 
pany  G.  &  E.,  302  A.  T.  Regiment, 
77th  Division  on  April,  1918,  as  Cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  with  the  77th  Division 
throughout,  commanded  Company  G. 
&  E.  and  later  in  command  of  the 
Horse  Brigade,  302  A.  T.  ass’t  G. 
L.,  77th  Division  after  the  armistice. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
in  May,  1919,  and  is  a  member  of 
American  Legion,  Number  302  A.  T. 
and  Hempstead,  also  Knickerbocker 
posts. 

Storms,  Harold  A.,  enlisted  July  10, 
1917,  and  went  overseas  as  1st  Lieu¬ 
tenant  M.  G.  N.  G.,  with  the  Com¬ 
pany  S.  D.,  102  A.  T.  Regiment,  27th 
Division  on  June  14,  1918.  He  fought 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne 
and  received  citation  for  “Conspicu¬ 
ous  Gallantry  in  Action.”  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  on  April  3, 

1919,  at  Camp  Meade  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Dobbs  Ferry  and  A.  T.  Posts,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Tuthill,  Joseph  Holmes,  enlisted  No¬ 
vember  14,  1917,  as  first-class 

Printer’s  Mate  on  ships  New  Jersey 
and  Camden.  He  encountered  sub¬ 


marines  in  1918  and  received  World’s 
War  Medal.  He  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  on  July  20,  1920. 

Vasseur,  Francis  R.,  enlisted  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1917.  He  went  pverseas  with 
Company  D.  2  A.  A.  M.  G.  Brigade 
as  Sergeant.  He  conducted  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  against  airplanes. 
His  Battalion  received  credit  for 
dropping  17  in  two  months.  He 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Argonne  and 
was  wounded  on  October  30,  1918. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  March  8,  1919,  at  Camp  Dix,  and 
he  is  a  member  of  American  Legion, 
Hempstead  Post,  Number  390. 

Vlymen,  Arthur  J.,  enlisted  June  30, 
1917,  as  Boatswain  Mate  second- 
class  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Minnesota  and 
U.  S.  S.  Zeppelin.  He  went  over¬ 
seas  on  September  30,  1918,  and  did 
six  months  naval  patrol  duty  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  England.  He  has  received 
Service  Bar  and  Two  Stars.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1919,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Williams,  Charles  H.,  enlisted  July  12, 
1917,  as  Sergeant  of  Suppy  Company, 
51st  Pioneer  Infantry,  4th  Corps.  He 
went  overseas  on  July  26,  i918,  and 
fought  in  the  battles  on  the  St.  Mi¬ 
hiel  Offensive,  Meuse-Moselle  Sector, 
and  other  fronts.  He  was  also  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  He  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  service  on  July  9,  1919, 
at  Camp  Upton. 

Williams,  Claude  Godfrey,  enlisted 
October  22,  1917,  as  Ensign  in  the 
Coast  Patrol.  He  received  a  Victory 
Medal  and  a  New  York  State  Medal. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
March  21,  1919,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion,  Hempstead  Post, 
Number  390. 


HUNTINGTON 

Huntington  Township  includes  the  territory  between  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  the  stream 
at  its  head,  and  a  line  running  south  on  the  west,  and  Fresh  Pond  and  the  road  and  line 
running  south  on  the  east.  On  the  north  is  the  Sound,  while  the  southern  boundary  is  formed 
by  an  imaginary  line  parallel  to  the  main  line  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  a  short  distance 
to  the  north.  A  stone  monument  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  State  road  in  Broad  Hollow 
to  mark  the  boundary. 

There  are  post  offices  at  Huntington  Station,  Halesite,  Greenlawn,  Centerport  and  North- 
port,  while  those  of  East  Northport,  Commack  and  Cold  Springs  Harbor  serve  territory 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  township  lines. 

The  town  sent  all  nationalities,  English,  French,  Scotch,  Irish,  Italians,  Greeks,  Russians, 
Poles,  Danes,  Jews,  Africans  and  others  of  either  foreign  descent  or  birth  to  the  war.  But 
while  there  were  so  many  foreigners,  the  good  old  Long  Island  names,  such  as  Brush,  Conklin, 
and  Sammis,  were  well  represented.  One  old  Huntington  family  had  three  sons  in  the  war, 
and  another  was  represented  by  the  father,  a  son  and  grandson. 

Several  families  had  three  men  in  the  war,  and  at  least  one  had  four  and  one  had  five. 
Neither  boys  nor  men  let  age  interfere.  Several  enlisted  under  eighteen.  One  who  was  not 
twenty  until  March,  1920,  had  served  in  the  Cuban  Insurrection  prior  to  the  World  War  and 
was  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  the  Marine  Corps  fifteen  months.  Another  enlisted  at  sixteen  and 
earned  four  service  stripes.  On  the  other  hand,  several  men  over  fifty  were  in  the  service, 
among  them  Captain  Harry  Freeman  Barrett,  who  died.  The  men  were  from  all  ranks  of  life, 
from  the  ordinary  day  laborer,  through  all  classes  of  business  and  mechanics  to  the  profes¬ 
sions — ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  and  teachers. 

Several  of  our  doctors  left  Huntington,  one  to  enlist  in  the  Marines  and  later  to  do  splendid 
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work  at  the  front  and  help  organize  one  of  the  French  hospitals.  Nine  entered  the  Medical 
Corps  and  one  was  in  the  Balloon  Section.  Three  of  our  clergymen  enlisted,  two  as  chaplains 
and  one  in  the  Regular  Army.  They  all  became  officers,  one  a  lieutenant,  one  a  captain,  and  one 
a  major. 

Thirty-one  colored  men  enlisted.  Two  were  in  the  navy,  one  on  a  submarine  chaser  as 
machinist  s  mate.  One  was  in  the  cavalry,  one  in  the  Engineers’  Corps,  fourteen  in  the  infantry, 
five  in  camp  service,  and  most  of  these  men  went  overseas,  some  of  them  in  the  pioneer 
regiments. 

Huntington  sent  eighteen  women  into  the  service,  eleven  as  nurses  in  the  navy,  as  yeomen ; 
one  as  reconstruction  aide  in  the  medical  department;  one  worker  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut;  one 
Salvation  Army  lass;  one  R.  C.  hospital  searcher;  and  one  with  the  army  but  under  private 
auspices,  raising  a  fund  for  the  French  and  working  in  French  hospitals. 

Huntington  had  men  in  the  front  line  of  battles  in  the  infantry  and  machine  gun  bat¬ 
talions  and  also  in  the  tank  division,  in  the  flying  squadron,  in  the  ambulance,  motor  trans¬ 
port  and  ammunition  train  service,  men  in  telegraph  and  telephone  signal  stations,  men  in 
motorcycle  corps,  in  the  cavalry,  in  sanitary,  salvage  and  reconstruction  units,  one  in  the  photo 
section,  battalion  runners,  engineers,  fire  guards,  masons  and  carpenters.  And  three  of 
Huntington’s  men  were  with  the  Lost  Battalion — two  being  of  the  308th,  and  one  of  the  307th. 

Eleven  of  ftuntington’s  men  received  citations ;  five  were  decorated  with  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  One  officer  was  wounded  painfully  and  became  separated  from  his  company.  With 
marked  determination  he  advanced  and  reported  to  the  commanding  officer  and  forthwith  took 
charge  of  a  platoon.  Another  officer  was  badly  burned  with  mustard  gas  but  refused  to 
evacuate.  He  went  into  the  front  line  with  his  company  two  days  later  and  was  struck  with 
shrapnel  and  still  refused  to  evacuate  until  his  company  relieved  him.  One  man  left  his  shell- 
hole  under  violent  fire  in  order  to  find  a  wounded  comrade.  He  carried  him  to  his  dugout 
and  was  killed  while  giving  the  wounded  comrade  first  aid.  Another  tried  to  rescue  a  French 
aviator  who  had  been  shot  down  within  the  German  lines  and  his  citation  says :  “He  crawled 
to  the  place  at  night  and  found  him  dead,  but  saved  all  his  papers  and  reached  his  own  lines 
badly  wounded.”  And  still  another  who  volunteered  to  gain  needed  information.  He  went 
out  under  a  severe  barrage  which  seemed  impossible  for  anyone  to  live  through  and  returned 
with  a  very  intelligent  report.  In  citing  two  regiments  to  which  Huntington’s  boys  belonged 
the  terms  splendid  courage,  service  and  sacrifice  were  used.  They  remained  at  their  guns 
firing  on  enemy  targets  in  spite  of  their  exhaustion. 

In  the  Navy  one  of  Huntington’s  boys  made  twelve  trips  across  the  ocean  and  one  was 
on  the  collier  “Berwin”  when  she  was  torpedoed.  Another  lost  his  life  when  the  “Buena 
Venture”  was  torpedoed,  and  two  boys  belonging  to  one  of  the  aero  squadrons  were  among 
the  survivors  of  the  “Tuscania.”  Another  was  aboard  the  “Mount  Vernon”  which  was 
torpedoed. 

Comparatively  few  of  Huntington’s  men  were  injured  and  a  few  were  seriously  maimed. 
One  was  injured  in  an  air  raid,  one  in  a  motor  accident,  one  suffered  from  trench  feet,  and 
among  those  seriously  wounded  one  was  reported  to  have  received  twenty-three  wounds. 
Many  were  gassed  and  some  suffered  from  shell  shock,  and  one  who  died  at  home  July  30, 
1919,  from  wounds  received  after  a  splendid  service  in  the  merchant  marine. 

The  approximate  number  which  Huntington  sent  to  the  various  branches  is  as  follows : 
Men  in  Army,  seven  hundred  and  six;  men  in  Marines,  twenty;  men  in  Navy,  two  hundred 
and  four;  men  in  service  not  designated,  eighty-five;  women  in  service,  eighteen;  making  an 
approximate  total  of  1,033. 

Huntington’s  military  history  was  compiled  by  Mrs.  Romanah  (Irving  S.)  Sammis. 


Ackerly,  Harry  Raymond,  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  on  May  25,  1918,  and 

served  until  August  1,  1918.  He 
was  taken  to  the  Pelham  Bay  Base 
Hospital  and  died  on  October  17.  He 


ranked  as  second-class  quartermaster. 
Adams,  James  Ellsworth,  joined  the 
Aviation  Corps  on  October  6,  1917, 
as  Lieutenant. 

Algerio,  Pasquale,  entered  the  service 


on  October,  1917,  with  Company  K, 
325th  Infantry,  and  died  in  hospital 
from  wounds  on  November  6,  1918. 

Aliperti,  Giro,  was  drafted  into  the  Ser¬ 
vice  on  September  28,  1917,  and 
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served  with  Company  D,  326th  In¬ 
fantry.  He  was  wounded  and  dis¬ 
charged  on  October  25,  1919. 

Anderson,  Harold  Julian,  enlisted  in 
the  Marine  Corps  on  October  14, 
1915.  During  the  war  served  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  South  Carolina  and  was 
with  the  A.  E.  F.  for  fifteen  months 
in  the  5th  Brigade  of  Marines.  He 
declined  grade  of  Corporal  in  January 
1918,  but  was  promoted  Corporal  after 
armistice  was  signed,  and  discharged 
from  the  Service  on  March  29,  1921. 

Anderson,  Karl  E.,  was  drafted  into  the 
army  on  May,  1918,  and  died  at 
Camp  Upton  on  December  18. 

Andrews,  William  A.,  enlisted  in  the 
navy  on  March  26,  1918,  and  served 
on  the  S.  S.  Anthony  Groves,  Jr. 
He  was  discharged  on  December  20, 
at  the  Training  School  for  Officers. 

Archer,  Roy  L.,  enlisted  in  Company 
F.,  106th  Infantry,  27th  Division,  on 
June  26,  1916.  He  was  in  fourteen 
engagements  and  was  wounded  and 
gassed.  He  was  discharged  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1919,  with  rank  as  Corporal 
Sharpshooter. 

Babcock,  Wallace,  enlisted  in  the  army 
in  May,  1917.  His  rank  was  that  of 
Corporal,  and  he  was  discharged  dur¬ 
ing  July,  1919. 

Barrett,  Harry  Freeman,  enlisted  in  the 
Merchant  Marines  on  January  21, 
1918.  He  ranked  as  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  and  went  overseas  on  a  Naval 
Transport  and  was  assigned  to  the 
patrol  boat  Middlesex,  running  be¬ 
tween  Bordeaux  and  Cardiff.  He  was 
sent  back  to  New  York  in  command 
of  the  Middlesex  and  was  stricken 
with  a  fatal  illness.  He  died  in  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  on  November  17. 

Bartlett,  Craig  S.,  served  in  the  Artil¬ 
lery  as  Lieutenant. 

Bartlett,  Homer  L.,  served  as  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Baumer,  Joseph  James,  enlisted  in  the 
army  on  February  28,  1918,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Ordnance  Department. 
He  went  overseas  and  was  at  the  first 
ammunition  depot  taken  over  by  the 
French  which  supplied  most  of  the 
ammunition  in  St.  Mihiel  drive.  He 
was  discharged  May  2,  1919. 

Baylis,  Lester  Yates,  enlisted  in  the 
navy  on  April  19,  1917.  He  served 
as  Ensign  until  February  23,.  1918, 
and  was  promoted  Lieutenant  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  He  also  served  as  Ordnance 
Navigation  and  Senior  Watch  Officer 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Moccasin. 

Becker,  Martin,  was  drafted  into  the 
army  on.  September  14,  1917,  and 
served  with  the  Company  D  Machine 
Gun  Battalion  306th  Regiment  He 
went  overseas  under  the  rank  of  Cor¬ 
poral  and  was  killed  in  action  near 
Binarville,  France. 

Bennett,  Edgar  Lee,  enlisted  in  the 
navy  on  October  24,  1910,  and  did  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Engineering  Department. 
He  served  on  first  American  ship  to 
enter  the  Black  Sea  after  the  War. 
He  was  discharged  on  March  13,  1920. 

Bergen,  Schenck,  enlisted  in  the  army 
in  the  Aero  Forces  on  July  15,  1917. 
He  served  as  Sergeant  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  April,  1919. 

Blaisdell,  Howard  J.,  enlisted  in  the 
navy  and  served  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Howard  as  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate. 
He  was  discharged  on  October  28, 
1918. 

Bloxsom,  Charles  Edward,  enlisted  in 
the  navy  on  September  1,  1917,  and 
did  service  on  the  U.  S.  Submarine 
Chaser  182.  He  was  discharged  on 
May  5,  1919. 

Bloxom,  Frederick  Lawrence,  joined  in 
the  army  Aero  Squadron,  15th  Divi¬ 
sion,  on  September  10,  1917,  and  was 
discharged  pn  June  18,  1919. 

Bowne,  Francis  D.,  enlisted  in  the  army 


in  January,  1894,  with  the  Aviation 
Corps,  N.  Y.  N.  G.  He  served  in  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1898  with 
Troop  A,  U.  S.  V.,  as  1st  Liutenant 
and  was  promoted  Captain  in  the  1st 
Field  Artillery.  He  was  transferred 
and  appointed  Captain  in  the  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  and  later  transferred  to  Motor 
Transport  Corps.  He  was  discharged 
October  25,  1919. 

Boyle,  John  Jr.,  was  commissioned  for 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1918.  He  ranked  as  Captain 
and  was  discharged  on  December  15, 
1918. 

Brady,  Hugh  Philip,  enlisted  with  the 
Engineers  102d,  Company  E.,  on  July 
2,  1917,  and  he  also  served  with  the 
12th  Infantry,  Company  A.  He  went 
overseas  on  May  17,  1918,  and  was 
in  engagements  at  East  Foperinghe, 
Belgium,  from  July  9  to  August  20; 
Dickiebush  Sector,  August  21  to  30; 
Viestavst  Ridge  from  August  31  to 
September  21;  the  Knoll-Guillemont 
Farm  September  27;  Hindenburg 
Line  from  September  29  to  30;  La 
Salle  River  October  17;  St.  Maurice 
River  October  19  and  20.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  on  March  1,  1919,  and 
was  discharged  April  3. 

Bromm,  Frederick  Henry,  enlisted  in 
the  305th  Field  Artillery  on  October 
9,  1917.  His  rank  was  Sergeant  with 
Headquarters  Company  and  he  was 
discharged  on  May  9,  1919. 

Brooks,  Archie  James,  enlisted  in  the 
navy  in  April,  1917,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Intelligence  Department.  He 
served  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Vermont  from 
1910  to  1914  as  Chief  Gunner’s  Mate 
in  war  and  was  discharged  October 
25,  1918. 

Brown,  Cornell,  enlisted  in  the  Motor 
Transportation  Corps  in  August,  1917. 
At  the  time  of  his  discharge  at  Fort 
Salonga  on  April,  1919,  his  rank  was 
that  of  Lieutenant. 

Brown,  Harold  H.,  enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  and  served  as  an  instructor 
at  Fort  Totten.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  he 
ranked  as  Captain  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge  in  February,  1919. 

Brown,  Henry  C.,  2nd  enlisted  in  the 
navy  in  June,  1917.  He  served  as 
Ensign,  Ordnance  Officer,  on  U.  S. 
S.  Buena  Ventura,  which  was  tor¬ 
pedoed  off  the  west  coast  of  Spain  on 
a  trip  from  France  to  the  United 
States  on  the  16th  of  September,  1918, 
when  Ensign  Brown  lost  his  life. 

Brown,  Herbert  S.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
Air  Service  on  August  25,  1917.  He 
served  as  Captain  and  was  discharged 
on  March  7,  1919. 

Brown,  Mortimer  T.,  entered  the  army 
on  September  21,  1917,  and  served 
with  the  306th  Field  Artillery,  77th 
Division.  He  went  overseas  and 
fought  in  the  trenches  and  received 
an  injury.  He  was  discharged  on 
May  10,  1919. 

Brush,  Ellsworth,  entered  the  army  on 
October  4,  1917,  and  was  attached  to 
the  89th  Division.  He  trained  at 
Camp  Dupree  and  sailed  for  overseas 
on  June  27,  1918.  From  late  August 
to  November  11,  1918,  he  was  under 
almost  constant  fire.  He  fought  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  Drive  and  Argonne- 
Meuse  Battles  and  after  the  armistice 
served  in  transferring  prisoners.  He 
was  discharged  at  Fort  Dodge  on 
June  7,  1919. 

Brush,  Kenneth  Slayton,  enlisted  in  the 
navy  on  June  18,  1917..  He  served 
on  the  Transport  Orizaba  making 
three  trips  to  Brest.  On  third  trip 
he  suffered  a  fractured  leg  in  motor 
boat  collision,  he  serving  as  bowman 
in  the  Captain’s  boat.  After  a  thirty 
days’  furlough  he  was  sent  in  a  gun 
crew  on  the  freighter  West  Alseck  to 
Nantes.  He  was  transferred  to  the 


K.  I.  Luckenbach  for  one  more  trip 
to  Brest,  and  on  June  11  he  was  sent 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  De¬ 
stroyer  147  to  Constantinople  on  de¬ 
spatch  work,  going  into  the  Black  Sea. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  twelve  times 
and  his  record  was  first-class.  He  was 
discharged  on  September  26,  1919, 
at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Brush,  Roger  C.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
on  June  5,  1918,  in  the  Officers  Re¬ 
serve  Dental  Corps.  He  served  as 
First  Lieutenant  and  on  August  8, 
1918,  he  was  commissioned  O.  R.  C. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service 
on  December  19,  1918. 

Burdette,  Harry  B.,  enlisted  in  the 
army — 15th  Aero  Squadron  on  August 
29,  1917,  and  served  as  Sergeant.  He 
was  discharged  December  30,  1918. 

Burr,  Carll  S.  Jr.,  entered  the  army 
September  28,  1917,  and  served  with 
the  307th  Infantry  77th  Division.  He 
was  Sergeant  of  the  Lost  Battalion 
in  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  February  25,  1919. 

Burr,  Lester  Bryant,  entered  the  army 
on  September  28,  1917.  He  served 
with  the  327th  Infantry,  82nd  Di¬ 
vision,  Medical  Department.  He 
ranked  as  a  private  and  his  duty  was 
stretcher  bearer.  He  was  cited  for 
great  devotion  to  duty  and  disregard 
of  his  personal  safety  in  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  offensive.  He  was  discharged 
on  May  26,  1919. 

Carman,  Charles  Andrew,  colored,  en¬ 
listed  in  the  army  on  May  27,  1918, 
in  the  51st  Pioneer  Infantry.  He 
went  overseas  and  did  service  at  St. 
Mihiel,  Mosele-Meuse  and  from  De¬ 
cember,  1919,  to  May,  1919,  served 
in  the  Army  of  Occupation.  He  was 
discharged  July  15  from  the  service 
at  Camp  Upton. 

Cass,  James  E.,  enlisted  in  the  army  on 
August  5,  1918.  He  served  in  the 
Heavy  Artillery  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Engineers’  .  Corps  under  the 
rank  of  2nd  Lieutenant.  He  was 
discharged  on  October  8,  1919. 

Chamberlain,  Edwin,  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  1916  and  served  in  the  Reg¬ 
ular  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  went  over¬ 
seas  and  served  with  the  Rainbow 
Division.  He  was  wounded  at  Cha¬ 
teau  Thierry  and  received  a  disability 
discharge  on  October  20,.  1918. 

Christiansen,  Karl,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
on  August  9,  1890.  He  is  a  survivor 
of  the  Maine  and  served  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  insurrection  in  the  Boxer 
Trouble  in  China  and  in  an  uprising 
at  Panama  where  he  was  on  the  U. 
S.  S.  Cincinnati  guarding  the  railway. 
He  also  did  service  at  the  Navy  Yard 
and  Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Long 
Island,  from  December  18,  1917,  to 
July  30,  1919. 

Ciccone,  Joseph  P.,  entered  the  army 
on  December  14,  1917,.  and  served 
with  the  Ordnance  Repair  Unit.  He 
died  of  pneumonia  on  October  5, 
1918. 

Clock,  Herbert  Woodend,  enlisted  in 
the  army  on  May  11,.  1917,  and 
served  with  the  51st  Pioneer  Regi¬ 
ment.  He  went  overseas  and  after 
armistice  was  with  the  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation.  At  the  time  of  his  dis¬ 
charge  September  18,  1918,  he  was  a 
Lieutenant. 

Cobb,  George  W.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
as  instructor  of  Aviation,  and  ranked 
as  Lieutenant. 

Cobb,  Mortimer,  enlisted  in  the  army 
in  1917,  and  served  in  the  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery.  He  went  overseas  and  saw 
service  in  France  and  in  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany.  He  was  a 
Captain. 

Collins,  William  R.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
on  April  6,  1917,  and  served  with  the 
102d  Engineers.  He  fought  in  the 
East  Poperinghe  Line  from  July  9 
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to  August  20;  Dickiebush  Sector  from 
August  21  to  30;  Viestavat  Ridge 
from  August  31  to  September  2;  The 
Knoll,  Guillemont  Farm,  September 
27 ;  Hindenburg  Line  September  29 
and  30;  La  Salle  River  October  17; 
Zone  de  Mer  Ridge  October  18  and 
St.  Maurice  River  October  19  and  20, 

1918.  He  was  discharged  on  April, 

1919. 

Conway,  John  B.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
on  September  8,  1917,  and  did  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  10th  Infantry.  He  went 
overseas  and  was  killed  in  battle  on 
September  28,  1918. 

Cortelyou,  George  Bruce,  enlisted  in 
the  army  on  July  10,  1917.  He  served 
with  the  17th  U.  S.  Engineers  and 
was  promoted  Captain.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  at  Camp  Gordon  on  April 
12,  1919. 

Cortelyou,  William  Lathrop,  enlisted  in 
the  army  in  July,  1917,  with  the  Vol¬ 
unteer  Corps.  He  served  as  driver 
with  the  Morton  Harjes  Volunteer 
Corps  and  on  disbandment  of  Corps, 
enlisted  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Artillery 
School  at  Fountainebleau.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  89th  Regiment  Artil¬ 
lery,  French  Army,  and  took  part  in 
the  final  offensive  terminating  in  the 
armistice.  He  was  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  was  discharged  from 
the  French  army  on  March  10,  1919. 

Crane,  Albert  Eli,  enlisted  in  army 
on  May  1,  1917,  and  served  with  the 
6th  Engineers.  He  was  wounded  at 
Chateau  Thierry  on  July  14,  1918, 
and  received  a  Regimental  Citation. 
At  the  time  of  his  discharge  on  May 
9,  1919,  his  rank  was  Captain. 

Cringle,  Edward  J.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
on  July  5,  1917,  and  served  with  the 
Medical  Corps  and  ranked  as  Captain. 
He  was  discharged  on  October  4, 
1919. 

Crowe,  Allan,  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
served  with  Company  I,  165th  In¬ 
fantry.  He  served  on  the  Mexican 
Border  and  was  killed  in  action  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  1918.  He  was  a  Corporal. 

De  Forest,  Mary  Ogden,  enlisted  in 
American  Red  Cross  in  October,  1917, 
and  served  as  Hospital  Searcher  in 
France.  She  was  discharged  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1918. 

Jacome,  Frank  De,  entered  the  service 
on  October  8,  1917,  and  served  with 
the  308th  Infantry.  He  was  in  en¬ 
gagements  at  Baccarat,  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Argonne.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  May  21,  1919. 

Donahue,  William  J.  A.,  enlisted  in 
army  Medical  Corps  on  _  April  30, 

1918.  He  ranked  as  captain  and  was 
discharged  December  3,  1918. 

Dyball,  John,  enlisted  in  the  service  on 
September  27,  1917,  and  served  with 
the  327th  Infantry.  He  was  killed 
in  action  on  October  11,  1918. 

Easton,  Daniel  W.,  colored,  enlisted  in 
the  15th  N.  Y.  Infantry  on  August 
5,  1917,  and  went  overseas.  He  was 
wounded  and  discharged  from  the 
service  on  April  16,  1919. 

Edwards,  Frank  S.,  colored,  enlisted  in 
the  service  June  10,  1917.  He  served 
with  the  15th  N.  Y.  Infantry,  the 
Fourth  French  Army,  16th  and  161st 
Divisions  in  the  Argonne  Forest,,  in 
Champaigne  and  in  Alsace  Lorraine. 
He  was  discharged  on  February  24, 

1919. 

Elkins,  Israel,  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army,  Company  C.,  16th  Infantry,  on 
October  23,  1916.  He  went  overseas 
and  was  wounded  and  gassed.  He 
received  four  service  stripes.  He 
was  discharged  in  October,  1919. 

Elliott,  George  Daniel,  enlisted  in  the 
165th  Infantry  on  July  2,  1917.  He 
fought  in  Alsace  Lorraine,  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  was  wounded  on  July 


28,  1918.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  service  on  February  10,  1919. 

Erisson,  John  Arvit,  entered  the  army 
October  8,  1917.  He  did  overseas 
service  at  the  Baccarat  Sector  from 
June  21  to  August  4,  Vesle  Sector 
from  August  11  to  18;  Oisne  Sector 
offensive  from  August  18  to  Septem¬ 
ber  16;  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive 
from  September  2  to  November  11, 
1918.  He  was  discharged  on  May 
12,  1919. 

Farnsworth,  Frederick  C.,  enlisted  in 
the  navy  May  10,  1917,  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  Force.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  Lieutenant  and  was  discharged 
July  15.  1919. 

Fawcett,  Thomas  Reginald,  enlisted  in 
the  army  Field  Artillery  on  October 
1,.  1918.  He  was  promoted  Second 
Lieutenant  and  was  discharged  on  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1919. 

Ferguson,  Danforth  Brooks,  enlisted  in 
the  army  Battery  A.,  42d  Coast  Guard 
Artillery,  on  October  5,  1917.  He 
died  in  France  at  the  front  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  1919. 

Ferguson,  Fearchar  Ian,  enlisted  in  the 
army  on  June,  1917,  and  served  with 
the  Lafayette  Esqadrille.  He  went 
overseas  and  was  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre.  He  was  discharged  in 
March,  1919. 

Forte,  Salvatoti,  was  attached  to  the 
First  Battalion,  306th  Infantry,  and 
he  was  cited  for  splendid  service, 
courage  and  sacrifice  in  the  advance 
of  his  company  from  St.  Jewin,  St. 
George  Road,  to  a  point  north  of  St. 
Pierre-Mont,  by  the  Commander  of 
the  77th  Division. 

Fowler,  Allan  Prime,  enlisted  in  the 
army  on  February  1,  1918.  and  served 
with  Company  M.,  373rd  Infantry. 
He  was  promoted  1st  Lieutenant  and 
was  discharged  January  2.  1919. 

Funnell,  Charles  L.,  enlisted  in  the  U. 
S.  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps  on 
December  15,  1917,  as  Ensign,_  and 
on  April  1,  1919,  was  Commissioned 
Lieutenant  J.  G.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  service  on  October  1,  1919. 

Gerard.  Andrew  J.,  enlisted  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  Quartermaster  Department  on 
December  15,  1917.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  Lieutenant  and  discharged  De¬ 
cember  11,  1918. 

Gibson,  Gordon  Moore,  enlisted  with  the 
Marine  Corps  September  15,  1917,  as 
surgeon,  attached  to  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  Unit.  He  helped  to 
organize  a  hospital  at  Brest  and  oper¬ 
ated  at  the  Chateau-Thierry  Front, 
and  later  did  general  surgical  work 
at  Brest.  His  whole  unit  was  cited. 
He  returned  home  in  January,  1919. 
At  the  time  of  his  discharge  his  rank 
was  Caotain. 

Glynn.  William,  entered  the  service  in 
April,  1918,  and  served  with  Com- 
any  B.,  305  th  Infantry.  He  was 
illed  in  France  on  June  3,  1916,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  bomb. 

Groves,  Claude,  enlisted  in  the  army. 
Company  G,  369th  Infantry,  on  July 
22,  1916.  He  was  in  charge  of  a 
detachment  guarding  the  power  house 
at  Northport  during  August,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  1917.  He  arrived 
overseas  on  December  27,  1917,  and 
was  in  seven  great  battles.  proves 
was  wounded  by  shrapnel  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  Offensive  on  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1918.  He  was  discharged  on 
March  22,  1919,  as  Sergeant. 

Hagglund,  Lorenzo  Frederick,  enlisted 
in  the  77th  Division,  307th  Infantry, 
Company  M.,  on  May  15,  1917.  He 
served  with  the  77th  and  30th  Divi¬ 
sions  from  April  6  to  November  26, 
1918.  He  was  in  the  charge  that 
broke  the  Hindenburg  Line.  At  the 
time  of  his  discharge  August  21,  1919, 
he  ranked  as  Lieutenant, 


Hall,  Frank  B.,  enlisted  with  the  32d 
Division  and  sailed  for  overseas  in 
January,  1918.  He  reported  favor¬ 
ably  for  an  officer  but  his  youth  pre¬ 
vented  his  appointment,  fie  trained 
with  the  32nd  in  Michigan,  Waco, 
and  was  interpreter  to  the  Chief  of 
General  Staff.  He  was  in  all  the 
fierce  fighting  at  Verdun  and  Chateau- 
Thierry.  Directly  after  the  armistice 
he  was  made  Vice  Consul  at  Lyons 
where  he  remained  for  one  year.  He 
was  discharged  with  highest  honors 
in  April,  1919. 

Hammond,  Frank  Miner,  enlisted  in 
the  service  on  April  20,  1917,  with 
the  1st  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  which  merged 
with  the  106th  M.  G.  Battalion,  and 
was  later  transferred  to  Signal  Pla¬ 
toon  of  the  107th  Infantry, _  27th  Di¬ 
vision.  He  was  wounded  in  an  air 
raid  and  discharged  on  April  2,  1919. 

Hanna,  Robert,  enlisted  in  the  302nd 
Engineers  on  December  5,  1916,  and 
went  overseas.  He  was  severely 
wounded  and  was  discharged  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1918. 

Harrigan,  Thomas  C.,  entered  the  27th 
Ordnance  Department  on  July  1, 
1918.  fie  died  in  France  of  pneu¬ 
monia  on  October  31,  1919. 

Hendry,  George  Brinton,  entered  the 
service  and  served  in  the  Navy  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  war  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Hennig,  Adolph  F.,  enlisted  in  the  12th 
Infantry,  N.  Y.  N.  G.,  108th  U.  S. 
Infantry  on  June  5,  1917,  and  was  in 
the  following  engagements:  East  Pop- 
eringhe  Line  July  9  to  August  20; 
Dickiebush  Sector  August  21  to  30; 
Vierstratt  Ridge  August  3 1  to  Sep¬ 
tember  2;  Hindenburg  Line  Septem¬ 
ber  29  and  30;  Jene  de  Mer  Ridge, 
October  18  and  St.  Maurice  River 
October  19  and  20,  1918.  He  was 
cited  for  gallantry  and  was  discharged 
March  31,  1919. 

Hermandez,  Harry  H.,  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  K.,  307th  Regiment,  and  went 
overseas.  He  was  promoted  Lieu¬ 
tenant  for  bravery  and  was  wounded. 
He  was  discharged  in  March,  1919. 

Houlihan,  Michael,  entered  the  service 
in  September,  1917,  and  went  over¬ 
seas.  He  was  severely  gassed  and 
was  discharged  in  March,  1919. 

Horn,  Henry  W.,  entered  the  service 
on  September  1,  1917,  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  106th  Infantry.  He  was 
killed  in  action  in  France  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1918. 

Horni,  Paul  Peter,  entered  the  service 
on  December  5,  1917,  and  served 

with  the  302nd  Field  Battalion.  His 
rank  was  Sergeant-Master  Signal 
Electrician.  He  fought  in  the  battles 
in  Baccarat  Sector,  Vesle,  Oisne- 
Aisne  and  Meuse-Argonne,  and  was 
gassed  at  Mt.  St.  Martin  on  August 

22,  1918. 

Hubbs,  Raymond  P.,  enlisted  in  the 
navy  on  October  8,  1917.  He  was 
released  from  active  duty  on  April 
2,  1919,  and  died  while  in  the  service 
on  May  5,  1920. 

Hurd,  John  Russell,  enlisted  on  June 
8,  1917,  and  served  with  Troop  A, 
6th  Cavalry.  He  died  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  on  February  13,  1918. 

Ingersoll,  Chandler  Dymock,  enlisted  in 
the  navy  on  April  6,  1917,  in  and 
Naval  Battalion,  and  served  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  New  Jersey  until  August 

23,  1917,  as  ensign.  He  was  promoted 
Lieutenant  J.  G.,  November  5,  1918, 
and  served  with  the  navy  overseas 
from  August  30  to  September  26. 

Ingersoll,  Henry,  enlisted  in  the  27th 
Division,  Company  K,  107th  Infant¬ 
ry,  on  August  16,  1917.  He  ranked 
as  Corporal  and  left  for  overseas  on 
May  9,  1918.  He  died  September  15, 
at  Casualty  Clearing  Station  No.  21, 
British  Ex.  F.,  Fremer,  and  was 
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buried  in  the  cemetery  attached  to 
the  hospital  with  military  burial  and 
was  covered  with  a  British  Flag  given 
as  a  shroud  for  the  American  soldier, 
there  being  no  American  flag  in  the 
place. 

James,  Oliver,  enlisted  in  the  navy  on 
February,  1917,  with  Aviation  Corps. 
He  ranked  as  Lieutenant  and  was 
sent  to  South  America  as  instructor 
and  was  discharged  in  July,  1919. 

Jennings,  Oliver,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
on  July  4,  1917,  and  ranked  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  J.  G.,  and  was  discnarged  on 
July  27,  1919. 

Jennings,  Percy  H.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
on  August  8,  1917,  was  commis¬ 

sioned  Captain  on  August  8  and  pro¬ 
moted  Major  August  5,  1918.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  service  on 
March  6,  1919. 

Johnson,  Frank  E.,  entered  the  service 
in  1918,  and  was  attached  to  the  In¬ 
fantry.  He  ranked  as  2nd  Lieutenant 
and  was  discharged  November,  1918. 

Johnson,  Frank  Hill,  enlisted  in  the 
service  on  June  10,  1917,  as  ensign 
in  navy.  On  May  28,  1918,  he  was 
promoted  Lieutenant.  He  was  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  Submarine  Chaser 
No.  224  and  U.  S.  S.  Aloho ;  deck 
officer  of  U.  S.  S.  Huntington  and 
destroyer  Perkins;  Inspector  of  In¬ 
struction  and  Repair  Department,  and 
was  discharged  on  November  20.  1918. 

Kelsey,  Edward,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
and  died  January  17,  1919,  aboard  the 
receiving  ship  Dorothy  Bradley  in 
New  York  Harbor. 

Klein,  William  Walter,  enlisted  in  the 
Aero  Squadron  November  6,  1917, 

and  served  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and 
was  discharged  September  29,  1919. 

Klots,  Allen  Trafford,  enlisted  in  the 
305th  Field  Artillery,  77th  Division, 
in  April,  1918,  and  served  with 
Squadron  A  on  the  Mexican  Border 
and  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
from  First  Plattsburgh  Officers’  Train¬ 
ing  Camp.  In  1919  he  served  with 
American  Food  Administration  in 
Paris,  and  was  head  of  committee  of 
three  who  made  food  survey  of  Po¬ 
land. 

Koerner,  Charles  William,  entered 
the  service  May  20,  1918,  and  served 
with  the  316th  Infantry,  76th  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  fought  in  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne,  Montfancon,  Tyron  Sector.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  arm  by  machine 
gun  bullet  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
September  26,  1918,  and  wounded  in 
the  le^  by  shrapnel  November  9.  He 
was  discharged  June  28,  1919. 

Kortright,  Warren  Post,  enlisted  with 
Medical  Corps  on  September  18,  1917. 
He  was  promoted  1st  Lieutenant  and 
was  discharged  July  29,  1919. 

Kuzmier,  George  Peter,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  was  attached  to  the  303rd 
and  113th  Engineers.  His  rank  was 
Lieutenant. 

Lacker,  George  H.,  enlisted  at  Fort 
Slocum  June  4,  1916,  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Engineers  Corps.  He 
went  overseas  as  1st  Class  Sergeant 
and  was  killed  in  action  October  20, 
1918. 

Lamer,  Victor  K.,  enlisted  on  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1917,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Sanitary  Corps  of  the  Army.  He 
was  commissioned  Lieutenant  and  dis¬ 
charged  February  1,  1919. 

Lewis,  John  Joseph,  entered  the  service 
September  19,  1917,  and  was  attached 
to  the  302nd  Field  Signal  Battalion, 
Company  C.  He  ranked  as  Top  Ser¬ 
geant  and  was  severely  gassed  and 
under  government  care  after  his  dis¬ 
charge. 

Lies,  William,  enlisted  in  the  army  in 
September,  1918,  and  was  attached 
to  the  S.  A.  T.  X.  Dartsmouth.  He 


ranked  as  2nd  Lieutenant  and  was 
discharged  in  December,  1918. 

Lutz,  Frederick  John,  enlisted  in  the 
Service  June  2,  1917,  and  served  with 
Company  F.,  11th  Engineers.  He 
was  in  four  major  engagements  as 
follows:  Ca>.<bria,  St.  Mihiel  Defen¬ 
sive  Sector,  Meuse- Argonne,  and  was 
discharged  May  6,  1918,  at  Camp  Up¬ 
ton. 

Marsh,  Ruth  Roberts,  enlisted  in  the 
army  as  Nurse  for  duty  in  France. 
She  went  overseas  with  Unit  No.  60 
and  served  in  Base  Hospital  near 
Chaumont.  She  arrived  home  in 
June,  1919. 

McCord,  William  E.,  enlisted  in  the 
service  in  July,  1917,  and  served  with 
the  307th  Infantry  as  Chaplain  with 
rank  of  Major.  He  was  discharged 
December  16,  1918. 

Meurlin,  Neil,  enlisted  in  the  service  in 
1917.  He  left  for  overseas  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1917,  and  served  with  Company 
K.,  165th  Infantry.  He  was  wounded 
at  Chateau-Thierry  and  in  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  December  24,  1918. 

Mitchell,  Elmer  Dickerson,  enlisted 
August  22,  1917,  in  2nd  Cavalry  at 
Fort  Ethan  Allen  and  was  transferred 
to  Section  of  Signal  Corps  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7 j  1917.  Pie  was  promoted 
second  Lieutenant  February  4,  1918, 
and  saw  service  in  the  Argonne, 
Meuse  and  St.  Mihiel  Offensive.  He 
was  discharged  June  18,  1919. 

Moore.  Mac  Allaster,  enlisted  in  the 
service  on  December  4,  1917.  He  was 
commissioned  1st  Lieutenant  of  Ord¬ 
nance  Department,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  October  15,  1920. 

Morrell,  Frank  W.,  enlisted  in  the 
navy  May  1,  1917,  and  was  on  duty 
under  instructions  at  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  _  Annapolis  and  Naval  Tor¬ 
pedo  Station,  Newport.  Left  for  over¬ 
seas  on  May  10,  1918,  and  served  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  Dale,  on  danger  zone 
escort  duty  based  at  Gibraltar.  He 
ranked  as  1st  Lieutenant  and  was 
discharged  June  20,  1919. 

Murray,  James,  enlisted  in  the  army 
with  Medical  Department  Ambulance 
Corps  on  October  9,  1917.  He  was 
promoted  corporal  in  July,  1918,  and 
Sergeant  in  August.  He  served  at 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Argonne  Forest. 

Noyes,  Winchester,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
April  15,  1917.  He  ranked  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  was  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  Army  Cargo  Transports.  He 
was  discharged  December  23,  1918. 

Nye,  Russell  G.,  enlisted  in  the  service 
November  23,  1917,  and  was  attached 
to  the  308th  Infantry,  77th  Division. 
He  served  as  Chaplain  with  rank  of 
1st  Lieutenant  and  was  discharged 
June  4,  1919. 

Overton,  Alan  Maxwell,  enlisted  May 
1,  1917,  with  army  Artillery.  He 
served  as  Captain  with  the  308th  Am¬ 
munition  Train  and  was  discharged 
June  15,  1919. 

Overton,  Chadmers  Wolfe  Tone,  en¬ 
listed  May  1,  1917,  and  served  with 
the  117th  Infantry,  30th  Division. 
During  an  engagement  near  Premont 
October  8,  1918,  he  was  wounded  and 
became  separated  from  his  Company. 
He  advanced  and  reported  to  the 
commanding  office  of  Company  G,  and 
at  once  took  charge  of  a  platoon.  He 
received  Division  Citation,  H.  30th 
Division,  American  Ex  Force,  France. 
December  2,  1918.  At  the  time  of 
his  discharge  June  10,  1919,  he  ranked 
as  Captain. 

Palmer,  Mortimer  C.,  enlisted  in  the 
service  and  went  overseas.  He  was 
wounded  and  returned  home. 

Palmer.  Malcolm,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
April,  1917,  as  ensign.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  Lieutenant  J.  G.,  in  1919,  and 
was  discharged  November,  1919. 


Pendill,  Willoughby  Carr,  enlisted  in 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1918.  He  ranked  as  Lieuten¬ 
ant  and  was  wounded  overseas  and 
returned  home  in  1918.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  Fort  Ethan  Allen  May 
31,  1919. 

Pirie,  George,  entered  the  service  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1917,  and  did  service  with 
the  307th  Infantry,  77th  Division.  He 
fought  in  the  Vesle  Sector  and  Ar¬ 
gonne  Forest .  and  was  discharged 
from  the  service  May  9,  1919. 

Prisco,  Antonio,  entered  the  service 
and  went  overseas.  He  died  in 
France  from  wounds  on  October  31, 

1918. 

Riddle,  Oscar,  enlisted  in  the  service 
August  8,  1918.  He  ranked  as  Cap¬ 
tain  and  served  eight  months  over¬ 
seas.  He  was  discharged  June  27, 

1919. 

Riecke,  George  Edward,  entered  the 
service  September  28,  1918,  and 

served  with  Battalion  A.,  319  Field 
Artillery,  as  Chief  Mechanic.  He 
fought  in  the  battles  of  Toul  Sector, 
Marbache  Sector,  St.  Mihiel  Offensive 
and  Meuse- Argonne  Offensive  and 
was  wounded  October  30,  1918.  He 
was  discharged  May  20,  1919. 

Robedee,  George  W.,  enlisted  in  the 
army  July  22,  1917,  as  Corporal  with 
the  1st  New  York  Cavalry,  which 
later  merged  with  the  106th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion  and  he  was  transferred 
to  the  35th  Engineers  with  whom  he 
served  overseas.  He  was  wounded 
at  Vesle  August  8,  1918,  and  was 
discharged  March  25,  1919. 

Romano,  Lawrence  F.,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  September,  1917,  and  served  with 
Company  M,  305th  Infantry.  He 
left  for  overseas  in  April,  1918,  and 
was  killed  in  action  October  5,  1918. 

Ruser,  William  Ferdinand,  entered  the 
service  September  28,  1917,  and  served 
with  Company  E,  306th  Infantry.  He 
ranked  as  Corporal  and  was  killed 
in  action  October  28,  1918. 

Romaine,  Egbert  C.,  entered  the  army 
September  20,  1917,  and  served  with 
Company  G.,  312  th  Infantry.  He 

fought  at  St.  Mihiel,  Meuse-Argonne 
and  Defensive  Sector.  He  was  gassed 
and  returned  home  December  9,  1918, 
when  he  was  discharged  at  Camp  Dix. 

Saxton,  Shepard  Rowland,  enlisted  with 
the  15th  Aero  Squadron  and  ranked 
as  second  Lieutenant.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  19l9. 

Schling,  Nicholas  H.,  enlisted  April  5, 
1918,  in  the  Ambulance  Corps  and 
served  at  Oisne-Aisne  and  Meuse- 
Argonne,  and  was  badly  wounded  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  battle.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  and  was  discharged 
June  17,  1920,  at  Walter  Reed  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Schombo,  George,  enlisted  with  Com¬ 
pany  12th  Infantry  on  August  27, 
1917.  On  October  17,  1917,  he  was 
transferred  to  Battery  B.,  104th 

Field  Artillery,  and  served  overseas 
for  nine  months.  He  fought  in  the 
battles  at  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Ar¬ 
gonne  Offensive.  He  was  discharged 
April  1,  1919. 

Scudder,  Charles  F.,  enlisted  in  the 
Medical  Corps  August,  1917.  He 
ranked  as  Captain  and  was  discharged 
September,  1919. 

Scudder,  George,  enlisted  in  the  army 
May,  1917.  He  lost  a  leg  in  motor 
accident  and  received  disability  dis¬ 
charge  in  September,  1918. 

Scudder,  Henry  H.,  enlisted  in  the  arniy 
1?.  May,  1917,  and  served  with  the 
Field  Artillery.  He  ranked  as  Cap¬ 
ita  3nd  W3S  discharged  in  October, 

Scudder,  Philip  Johnston,  enlisted  in  the 
1917,  and  served  with  the 
307th  Regiment  Infantry  Company  E 
He  left  for  overseas  in  April,  1918. 
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He  was  wounded  at  Fismes  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Vesle  August  26,  1918, 
and  died  in  the  German  Hospital 
August  27. 

Sermet,  August,  enlisted  in  the  French 
Army  and  left  for  overseas  August 
7,  1914.  He  was  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  for  trying  to  rescue  Cap¬ 
tain  Rennie  Daumer,  a  French  avia¬ 
tor  who  was  shot  down  within  the 
German  Lines,  when  he  was  badly 
wounded.  He  also  wears  two  stars 
for  bravery.  He  was  discharged 
June,  1919. 

Sexton,  John,  entered  the  army  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1917,  and  served  with  Com¬ 
pany  L.,  308tli  Infantry.  He  left  for 
overseas  in  April,  1918,  and  was 
wounded  and  gassed  in  the  Argonne 
battle.  He  was  returned  home  and 
discharged  February  12,  1919. 

Shannon,  Harold  A.,  entered  the  army 
September  19,  1917,  and  served  with 
Company  C.,  308th  Infantry,  77th 
Division.  He  was  with  the  Lost  Bat¬ 
talion  in  the  Argonne  Forest  and  was 
wounded.  He  ranked  as  Corporal, 
and  was  discharged  May  9,  1919. 

Sickenberger,  Frank,  entered  the  army 
April  1,  1918,  and  served  with  Com¬ 
pany  L.,  310th  Infantry,  78th  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  went  overseas  and  died  of 
wounds  at  the  American  Red  Cross 
Military  Hospital,  Number  1,  at  Aris 
on  November  4,  1918. 

Smith,  Harold  Earle,  enlisted  in  the 
Cavalry  and  Air  Service  on  April  14, 

1917.  On  August  20,  1918,  he  was 
promoted  Lieutenant  and  discharged 
on  January  13,  1919. 

Smith,  Jesse  Van  Scoy,  enlisted  in  the 
army  September  17,  1917,  and  served 
with  the  302nd  Engineers,  77th  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  was  wounded  in  action  and 
his  regiment  cited  for  gallantry.  He 
was  discharged  July  7,  1919,  and  re¬ 
enlisted  in  the  Aviation  on  August  13, 
1919. 

Solomonoff,  Isaac,  enlisted  in  the  army 
in  November,  1917,  and  served  with 
Company  D.,  106th  Infantry,  27th 

Division.  He  was  killed  in  action  and 
buried  at  Guillemont. 

Sprague,  Carl  O.  M.,  enlisted  in  the 
army  August,  1918,  and  served  in 
Quartermaster’s  Department.  He 
ranked  as  Captain  and  did  duty  in 
the  Office  of  Director  of  Purchase.  He 
was  discharged  in  December,  1918. 

Stanbrough,  Arthur  Lilford,  enlisted 
in  the  army  November  7,  1917,  and 
served  with  the  213th  Aero  Squadron. 
He  ranked  as  Sergeant  and  saw  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Argonne  Forest  and  St. 
Mihiel  Drive.  He  is  a  survivor  of 
the  Tuscania,  and  was  discharged 
June  10,  1919. 

Stettler,  Clarence  E.  R.,  entered  the 
army  May  29,  1918,  and  served  with 
the  15th  M.  G.  Battalion.  He  died 
from  wounds  received  in  action  on 
December  7,  1918,  in  France.  His 
body  was  returned  to  the.  United 
States  to  his  father  for  burial. 

Stimson,  Henry  Lewis,  enlisted  in  the 
army  May  30,  1917.  He  served  in 
France  with  the  A.  E.  F.  at  Valdahon 
Artillery  School,  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege,  Langres  and  at  a  Training  Camp 
at  Souge.  He  was  in  action  in  the 
Defensive  Sector  near  Cambria  with 
the  B.  E.  F.,  51st  Highland  Division, 
from  January  5  to  February  12;  De¬ 
fensive  Sector  with  26th  Division,  U. 
S.  A.,  near  Toul  in  May,  1918;  De¬ 
fensive  Sector,  commanding  1st  Bat¬ 


talion  305th  Field  Artillery,  77th  Di¬ 
vision  near  Baccarat  July  9  to  Aug. 
1,  1918.  He  ranked  as  Colonel  and 
was  discharged  December,  1918. 

Street,  Harold  Horton,  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  May,  1918,  and  served  with 
Company  A.,  127th  Infantry.  He 

ranked  as  2nd  Lieutenant,  and  was 
cited  for  gallantry  in  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  Drive  and  promoted  1st  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  this  battle  and  was  returned  to 
home  for  treatment  at  the  General 
Hospital  at  Colonia,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  discharged  January  30, 
1920. 

Tator,  Charles  S.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
May  1,  1917.  He  ranks  as  Captain 
and  remains  in  the  army. 

Taylor,  George,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
May  18,  1917,  and  served  with  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force.  .  He  ranked  as 
Lieutenant  and  was  discharged  June 
22,  1919,  and  re-enlisted  in  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Army. 

Tilt,  Le  Roy  Wortendyck,  enlisted  in 
the  navy  August  29,  1917.  He  ranked 
as  1st  Lieutenant  and  was  discharged 
in  May,  1919. 

Tiivola,  August,  entered  the  army  in 
July,  1918.  He  died  at  Camp  Upton 
October  28,  1918. 

Tuthill,  Tracey  E.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
May  12,  1917,  and  served  with  the 
Infantry.  He  ranked  as  Captain  and 
was  discharged  October  15,  1919. 

Vail,  Arthur  H.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  June, 

1918.  He  ranked  as  1st  Lieutenant 
and  was  discharged  August  20.  1919. 

Van  Schaick,  John  Brodhead,  enlisted 
as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in  France. 
He  went  overseas  in  1914  and  did 
ambulance  and  hospital  work.  He  al¬ 
so  did  Belgium  Relief  Work  and  was 
decorated  by  the  Belgium  Govern¬ 
ment  and  received  medal  from  Car¬ 
dinal  Mercier.  He  returned  home 
and  on  1918  joined  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  again  went  overseas.  He  died 
in  France,  December  11,  1918. 

Van  Schaick,  Wynn  Lomax,  enlisted 
in  the  army  in  June,  1917,  and  served 
overseas  with  the  28th  Division  at 
Marne  where  he  was  gassed  on  Aug¬ 
ust  20  and  wounded  on  August  25, 
1918.  He  rejoined  Company  L.,  112th 
Infantry,  28th  Division,  October, 
1918,  at  Thiercourt  Sector,  in  front 
of  Metz,  was  Town  Major  at  Brux- 
ieres,  November  28,  1918.  He  was 
detailed  to  28th  Division  Headquar¬ 
ters,  December,  1918,  and  was  Town 
Major  at  Viteme,  Merthe-Moselle, 
from  January  to  March,  1919.  He  ar¬ 
rived  home  in  May  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  May  7,  1919.  At  the  time 
of  his  discharge  he  ranked  as  First 
Lieutenant. 

Wabberson,  Charles  Frederick,  enlisted 
in  the  navy  May  3,  1917,  and  served 
abroad  with  Marine  Corps  4th  Bri¬ 
gade,  2nd  Division.  He  was  killed  in 
action  June  6,  1918.  The  Croix  de 
Guerre  which  was  awarded  him  was 
sent  to  his  father  and  also  a  citation 
for  bravery  in  bringing  in  a  wounded 
comrade  under  heavy  fire  and  giving 
him  first  aid. 

Wahlberg,  Albert  J.,  entered  the  army 
September  28,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Camp  Upton.  He  left  for  overseas 
April  6,  1918,  with  Cpmpany  A., 
308th  Regiment,  77th  Division,  and 
arrived  at  Calais  April  22.  He  was 
with  the  British  for  two  months  and 


joined  the  French  on  June  20,  taking 
over  a  part  of  the  front  line  in 
Vosges  Mountain  Sector.  He  was  in 
action  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Vesle 
River  and  on  September  16,  went  to 
Argonne.  He  was  wounded  early  in 
October  and  sent  back  to  a  hospital. 
He  joined  his  company  in  the  Ar¬ 
gonne  advance  on  October  29,  and 
continued  in  the  advance  until  Arm¬ 
istice  was  signed.  He  was  cited  for 
bravery  when  he  volunteered  to  get 
information  for  which  he  had  to  go 
under  a  very  severe  barrage  which 
seemed  impossible  for  anyone  to  live 
through.  He  was  successful  in  visit¬ 
ing  two  platoons  and  brought  back  a 
very  intelligent  report  to  his  com¬ 
mander.  He  was  a  corporal  and  was 
discharged  at  Camp  Mills  May  9, 

1919. 

Walker,  Lawrence  Edward,  enlisted  in 
the  army  September  19,  1917,  and 
was  part  of  the  306th  Infantry  with 
whom  he  went  overseas.  He  also 
served  with  the  French  Reserve  Mal¬ 
let  and  the  American  Motor  Trans¬ 
port  Corps.  He  was  discharged  July 
23,  1919. 

Walker,  Van  H.,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
August  3,  1918,  and  ranked  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Weld,  Francis  M.,  joined  the  army 
August  15,  1917,  with  the  308th  In¬ 
fantry  as  Major  and  transferred  to 
the  302d  Ammunition  Train  as  Cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  wounded  November 
5,  1918,  and  discharged  March  25, 
1919. 

Wightman,  Le  Roy  M.,  enlisted  in  the 
army  August  27,  1917,  and  served 
as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Ser¬ 
vice,  2nd  Corps  Area. 

Williams,  Ferdinand,  enlisted  in  the 
army  June,  1916,  and  served  with 
Company  G,  106th  Infantry.  He 
was  killed  in  action  September  2, 
1918. 

Wilson,  James  A.,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
in  September,  1917,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  Second  Lieutenant  and  is  still 
in  the  Service. 

Wilson,  Richard,  entered  the  army 
April  1,  1918.  _  He  served  as  Bat¬ 
talion  Runner  with  Company  L,  310th 
Infantry,  during  their  first  engage¬ 
ment  at  St.  Mihiel  Drive,  September 
12  to  October  2,  and  was  under  heavy 
machine  gun  and  aerial  bomb  fire 
at  all  times.  He  was  also  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  when  he  was  gassed 
and  sent  back  to  a  hospital  at  Vichy. 
Left  for  home  on  December  30,  ar¬ 
riving  January  13,  and  was  discharged 
at  Camp  Upton. 

Wood,  Stanley  George,  entered  the  army 
September  28,  1917,  and  served  with 
the  305th  Infantry.  He  received 
twenty-six  wounds  in  action  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1918,  and  was  discharged 
at  General  Hospital  Number  2,  Bal¬ 
timore,  November  26,  1919. 

Young,  Baldwin  C.,  enlisted  in  the  army 
September  19,  1917,  and  served  with 
Battery  A.,  304th  Field  Artillery.  He 
fought  at  Vosges  from  July  12  to 
August  1,  Vesle-Aisne  from  August 
15  to  September  4,  Argonne  from 
September  26  to  October  25  and  Ar- 
gonne-Meuse  from  October  25  to  No¬ 
vember  11,  1918.  He  was  wounded 
in  action  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  He 
was  a  Sergeant  and  discharged  May 


10,  1919. 


Troop  K,  First  Cavalry,  New  York  Guards,  was  organized  at  Huntington,  September  5, 
1917,  and  was  transferred  to  Brooklyn,  October  30,  1919. 

A  Home  Defense  League  was  considered  July  13,  1917,  at  Masonic  Hall,  Frank  P.  Willetts 
presiding  as  president  of  the  league.  The  enrollment  was  twenty-four  members,  and  a  second 
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meeting  was  held  on  July  14th.  Mr.  Willetts  was  elected  temporary  chairman  and  F.  Wm. 
Monroe,  secretary.  New  enrollments  to  the  number  of  sixty  were  made  and  a  committee 
appointed  consisting  of  Dr.  William  B.  Gibson,  Dr.  Willoughby  C.  Pendill,  Dr.  W.  J.  A. 
Donahue,  Roy  Lindsay  and  Russell  Young.  The  third  meeting,  held  at  Masonic  Hall,  the 
Home  Defense  League  was  organized  July  17th,  with  the  following  officers :  Captain  Dr.  B.  P. 
MacLean,  First  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Robinson,  Second  Lieutenant  Roy  W.  Lindsay,  First  Sergeant 

R.  L.  Simpson,  Mess  Sergeant  F.  W.  Galow,  Supply  Sergeant  L.  W.  Taft,  Sergeants  Russel 
M.  Young,  Dr.  W.  C.  Pendill,  Samuel  Cheshire,  Kurt  J.  Galow,  Henry  Johnson  and  John 
O’Brien,  Corporals  Russel  F.  Sammis,  John  G.  Masel,  Jr.,  Thomas  Smith,  Fred  Borstel, 
George  Robedee,  H.  Albert  Muller,  Hewlett  D.  Johnson,  George  B.  Gerald,  Roger  Brush  and 
Ernest  Jackson,  Mechanic  Chas.  W.  Raynor,  Cooks  F.  M.  Munroe  and  August  Zeigler, 
Buglers  Michael  Connell  and  J.  A.  O’Neil.  Captain  Peter  Maguire,  director  of  military  tactics 
at  Farmingdale  State  Agricultural  School,  was  secured  as  drill  master,  and  on  July  24th,  the 
league  started  drilling.  Captain  Maguire  suggested  the  division  of  the  league  into  two  com¬ 
panies,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  Company  A  was  drilling  on  Tuesday  evenings  and  Com¬ 
pany  B  on  Friday  evenings.  The  officers  were  reassigned  as  follows :  Captain — Company  A, 
Dr.  B.  P.  MacLean,  Company  B,  J.  J.  Robinson;  First  Lieutenant — Company  A,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Pendill,  Company  B,  K.  J.  Galow;  First  Sergeant — Company  A,  T.  M.  Young,  Company  B, 
T.  E.  Smith;  Mess  Sergeant — Company  A,  F.  W.  Galow;  Supply  Sergeant — Company  A, 
L.  W.  Taft,  Company  B,  J.  G.  Masel;  Sergeants — Company  A,  Samuel  Cheshire,  Russell  F. 
Sammis,  H.  A.  Muller,  Geo.  Gerard,  Roger  Brush;  Company  B,  Henry  Johnson,  J.  S.  O’Brien, 
Fred  Borstel,  Hewlett  Johnson,  and  Ernest  Johnson;  Corporals — Company  A,  Alfred  Larson, 

S.  E.  Pettit,  Louis  T.  Sammis,  J.  T.  Jergensen,  Geo.  E.  Riclce,  Nathaniel  Harper,  Chas.  E. 
Cragg;  Company  B,  Victor  Brush,  Francis  Ruland,  I.  R.  Swezey,  W.  B.  McCarten,  Geo.  L. 
Willetts,  W.  B.  Robedee,  Ellsworth  Adams ;  Mechanic — Company  A,  Chas.  W.  Raynor,  Com¬ 
pany  B,  William  Bowker ;  Cook — Company  A,  F.  M.  Munroe,  Company  B,  Lawrence  Romano. 

Troop  4  of  Squadron  C,  First  Cavalry,  was  formed  by  the  enlistment  of  fifty-two  men.  The 
enlisted  men  were  mustered  into  the  military  service  of  New  York  State  as  members  of  Troop 
K,  Squadron  C,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  the  change  in  name  being  made  according  to  orders  given  by 
Major  De  Bevoise.  Dr.  B.  P.  MacLean  was  made  Acting  First  Lieutenant  and  Major  De 
Bevoise  acted  as  mustering  officer,  assisted  by  Captain  Adjutant  S.  B.  Dewey  of  the  squadron. 
On  October  24th  the  Troop  made  its  appearance  in  public  in  the  Liberty  Loan  parade.  Early 
in  September  the  officers  spent  a  strenuous  week  in  Camp  Whitman  with  other  officers  of  the 
Guard  from  all  over  the  State.  In  the  same  month  the  whole  troop  left  Peekskill  for  the 
State’s  annual  test  of  marksmanship  on  the  big  rifle  range,  and  the  men  made  a  good  show¬ 
ing  and  compared  well  with  other  guard  units  that  were  using  the  high-powered  Springfield 
rifles  for  the  first  time  with  the  real  powder  and  ball.  Starting  with  an  initial  strength  of 
fifty-two  men,  the  Troop  reached  its  greatest  size  in  January,  1918,  having  sixty-four  officers 
and  men.  From  that  time  it  slowly,  but  surely,  dwindled  down  to  a  strength  at  final  discharge 
of  eighteen. 

Huntington  Red  Cross  Chapter  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1917.  A  committee  of  five, 
who  were  already  members  at  large  of  the  Red  Cross,  were  formed  and  consisted  of  Mrs. 
William  B.  Gibson,  Mrs.  George  Taylor,  Miss  Bertha  Young,  Douglas  Conklin  and  Hiram 
Paulding,  Jr.  There  was  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  New  Bijou  Theatre  on  May  7  which 
resulted  in  a  membership  of  two  hundred. 

A  Junior  Red  Cross  was  formed  by  Miss  Josephine  Conklin,  chairman.  Miss  Phebe  Titus, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brush,  later  became  chairman  and  served  until  June,  1918.  In  June,  1918,  twenty 
schools  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Huntington  Branch  and,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
all  these  schools  had  organized  units  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  first  big  work  was  the 
raising  of  an  allotment  of  $5,000  during  the  week  of  June  18,  which  had  been  designated  by 
President  Wilson  as  “Red  Cross  Week.”  The  finance  committee  took  charge  of  this  work, 
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with  Mrs.  John  F.  Wood  as  chairman.  The  Huntington  Chapter  far  exceeded  their  quota  of 
$5,000,  raising  $8,300.  In  the  second  war  drive,  Mrs.  Barclay  Ward  acted  as  chairman,  and 
this  time  Huntington’s  quota  was  placed  at  $10,000.  The  amount  raised  amounted  to  $16,400.75. 
In  the  United  War  Work  Drive  which  followed  Huntington  raised  $19,100,  which  exceeded 
its  quota  by  $7,100.  The  knitting  committee  started  to  work,  and  in  July,  1917,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Prime,  chairman,  reported  that  the  first  knitted  garments  had  been  given  to  four  of  Hunting- 
ton’s  men  who  were  entering  the  service:  Dr.  Gordon  Gibson,  Wynne  Van  Schaick,  Eugene 
Kelly,  and  George  Taylor.  About  four  hundred  and  twenty  men,  women  and  children  were 
engaged  in  knitting  and  there  were  garments  given  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  boys.  In 
the  fall  of  1917  Huntington  Chapter  sent  two  hundred  and  fifty  Christmas  boxes,  costing 
$337.50,  to  the  boys  in  France.  Mr.  Taylor  was  made  chairman  to  raise  the  money,  and 
$439.70  was  subscribed.  In  1918,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  boxes  were  sent.  The  first 
roll  call  resulted  in  1,315  members,  and  the  second  roll  call  brought  the  number  to  1,689.  Books 
and  magazines  were  sent  to  France  and  Camp  Upton,  and  jellies  and  preserves  were  sent  to 
Debarkation  Hospital  at  Camp  Mills  and  Greenhut  Hospital.  The  first  box  of  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  was  shipped  the  first  week  in  July,  1917,  and  contained  2,750  garments.  In  the  fall  of 
1917,  Mrs.  Henry  Taylor  was  made  chairman,  succeeding  Mrs.  Baylis,  who  left  town. 

Seventy-two  members  of  the  Huntington  Branch  were  awarded  the  service  certificate 
and  badge.  Miss  Emily  Lee  headed  the  list  with  a  record  of  3,200  hours ;  three  had  a  record 
of  2,400  hours  and  two  white  stripes;  four  with  1,600  hours  and  one  white  stripe;  forty-five 
with  eight  hundred  hours  or  plain  blue  ribbon,  and  nineteen  with  tan  ribbons  for  four 
hundred  hours. 


ISLIP 


The  first  registration  for  the  Township  of  Islip  under  the  Selective  Service  Law,  took 
place  June  5,  1917,  and  covered  the  ages  of  twenty-one  to  thirty-one  years.  The  district 
covered  by  Local  Board  No.  2  was  a  large  and  difficult  one  to  handle,  taking  in  all  the  territory 
from  the  Babylon  town  line  on  the  west  to  a  line  running  through  the  village  of  Eastport 
and  Manorville.  The  number  registering  within  this  district  was  as  follows :  First  registration, 
2,698;  second,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five;  third,  5,423;  a  grand  total  of  8,317.  Of  this 
number  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  were  called  to  service ;  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one 
inducted;  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  accepted  at  camps;  thirty  rejected  at  camps;  forty 
rejected  by  cancellation  draft.  The  original  board  members  for  this  district  were  John  J. 
Gibson,  Bay  Shore;  Isaac  G.  Terry,  Sayville;  and  Dr.  B.  C.  Andrews,  of  Islip,  as  chairman, 
secretary  and  physician.  Dr.  Andrews  retired  and  Dr.  F.  L.  McCrea,  of  Port  Jefferson, 
became  the  physician  member,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Walker,  of  Bay  Shore  was  appointed  clerk. 
Mr.  Gibson  resigned  and  the  board  was  reorganized  with  Chairman  R.  S.  Pullis,  Secretary 
I.  G.  Terry,  and  Dr.  F.  L.  McCrea.  Mr.  Walker  was  advanced  to  clerk  and  Miss  Christine 
Hubbard  was  engaged  as  clerk. 


Wever,  J.  Frederick,  enlisted  in  the 
302nd  Engineers,  Company  D,  and 
served  with  his  regiment  in  France 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  with  the  rank  of 
Sergeant.  He  died  on  Vesle  River 
in  France  August  28,  1918. 

Bohm,  Emil  Joseph,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  December,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Camp  Upton.  He  served  with 
Company  G,  305th  Infantry,  77th 
Division  and  was  killed  in  action 
September  27,  1918,  in  the  Argonne 
Forest. 

Johnson,  Charles  E.,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  April  29,  1918,  and  trained  at 
Camp  Dix.  He  was  assigned  to  Battery 
D,  308th  Field  Artillery  and  sailed 
for  overseas  in  June.  He  fought  in 
the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Ar¬ 


gonne  and  was  wounded,  and  died 
on  October  25,  1919. 

Rusy,  Joseph,  entered  the  service  April 
1,  1918,  and  trained  at  Camp  Up¬ 
ton.  He  was  transferred  to  Camp 
Dix  and  assigned  to  Company  K, 
310th  Infantry,  78th  Division.  He 
sailed  for  overseas  May  14,  1918, 
and  September  22  he  went  out  with 
a  raiding  party  near  Thaircourt, 
France,  and  when  the  raid  was  over 
and  the  roll  call  taken,  he  was  missing. 
When  his  division  returned,  one  of 
his  comrades  said  he  saw  him  fall  but 
could  not  stop  to  help  him.  Word 
was  received  from  Washington  on 
January  4,  1919,  that  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  killed  September  22, 
1918. 


Balek,  William,  entered  the  service 
and  trained  at  Camp  Upton.  He 
served  with  the  310th  Infantry  and 
bought  in  the  St.  Mihiel  Offensive 
and  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive.  He 
was  killed  in  action  October  30,  1918. 

Boyeson,  Charles  E.,  enlisted  in  the 
service  on  April  16,  1917,  and  he 
died  in  the  hospital  at  Brooklyn  of 
pneumonia  May  26,  1917. 

Raven.  Robert  S.,  enlisted  in  the  7th 
Regiment  of  New  York,  Company 
K,  and  trained  at  Camp  Wadsworth. 
He  was  appointed  Corporal  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1917.  He  served  overseas 
with  his  regiment  which  had  become 
the  107th  United  States  Infantry, 
Company  K,  and  he  was  killed  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1918,  while  on  daylight 
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patrol  on  the  Hindenburg  Line  near 
La  Catalet,  France. 

Mondak,  Matias,  enlisted  in  Company 
K,  23rd  National  Guard  Regiment,  on 
June  29,  1917,  and  was  later  made 
cook  in  Company  K,  106th  Regiment, 
27th  Division.  He  trained  at  Spar- 
tansburg  and  served  overseas.  He 
was  killed  in  action  on  the  Belgium 
front  October  2,  1918. 

Raven,  Richard  M.,  enlisted  in  the  7th 
Infantry  Regiment  of  New  York,  and 
did  service  on  the  Mexican  Border. 
His  Regiment  was  taken  into  Fed¬ 
eral  Service  in  1916  and  became  the 
107th  Infantry,  27th  Division.  He 
was  promoted  from  1st  Sergeant  to 
Second  Lieutenant  on  January  30, 
1918,  at  Camp  Wadsworth.  He  was 
promoted  First  Lieutenant  in  France. 
He  was  in  command  of  Company  E, 
107th  Infantry  when  he  was  killed 
at  La  Raux  Farm  near  St.  Souplet, 
France,  October  18,  1918. 

Barkembush,  John,  entered  the  service 
September  4,  1918,  and  went  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  for  special  service.  He  entered 
the  82nd  Company,  20th  Battalion, 
and  was  awaiting  transfer  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  when  he  died  of  double  pneu¬ 
monia  on  October  13,  1918. 

Hart,  E.  Stanley,  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  on  September  23,  1917, 
and  trained  in  Canada  and  Texas. 
He.  arrived  overseas  April  15.  He 
trained  in  various  camps  in  England. 
He  was  killed  June  8,  1918,  by  a 
fall  in  his  aeroplane. 

Romano,  Orazio,  entered  the  service  on 
February  25,  1918,  and  served  in 
Company  I,  308th  Infantry,  at  Camp 
Upton.  He  sailed  for  overseas  April 
4,  and  was  killed  by  a  bomb  explo¬ 
sion  on  October  22,  1918. 

Smith,  Irving  Edward,  enlisted  in  the 
service  June  21,  1916,  and  served 
at  Camp  McClellan  with  the  4th 
Regiment  N.  G.,  N.  J.  as  First 
Lieutenant,  Company  M.  113th  In¬ 
fantry,  29th  Division.  While  there 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  and  ordered  to  Mineola.  He 
went  overseas,  arriving  January  1, 
1918.  He  commanded  a  squadron 
under  Captain  Marcel  Bloch,  Esca- 
drilla,  C  46,  Escadre  de  Combat, 
No.  1. 

Smith,  Irving  Edward,  enlisted  on  Tune 
21,  1916,  and  served  at  Camp  Mc¬ 
Clellan  with  the  4th  Regiment  N.  G., 
N.  J.,  as  First  Lieutenant,  Company 
M,  113th  Infantry,  29th  Division. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  and  left  for  overseas  arriving 
in  England  January  1,  1918.  He 
commanded  a  squadron  of  the  Esca- 
drille,  C  46,  Escadre  de  Combat, 
No.  1.  He  was  in  the  fighting  line 
from  March  until  August,  1918,  and 
was  injured  in  a  crash  in  May  and 
was  in  the  hospital  six  weeks.  On 
account  of  deafness,  due  to  anti-air¬ 
craft  fire,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
combat  flying  and  was  detailed  as 
instructor.  He  took  a  squadron  to 
Tours  for  orders  and  was  ordered 
back  to  England  with  a  squadron, 
and  there  was  ordered  to  a  hospital 
for  treatment  for  bronchitis  and  died 
at  Hospital  No.  27  on  November  2, 
1918.  His  squadron  won  the  Four- 
ragere  and  had  to  its  credit  32  Ger- 
man  planes..  He  has  been  credited 
officially  with  three  German  planes 
and  unofficially  with  two  more. 

Ketchum,  Herbert  E.,  enlisted  in  the 
New  York  Division  of  Coast  Guards 
May  19,  1916.  He  was  stationed  at 
Barge  Office,  Battery  Park.  New  York, 
and  served  on  patrol  duty  aboard 
the  U.  S.  Cutter.  He  served  at  High¬ 
lands  and  South  Amboy  and  was  in 
South  Amboy  at  the  time  of  the 


Morgan  explosion.  In  going  ashore 
to  render  service  in  carrying  .the 
dead  and  wounded  to  the  ambulance, 
he  contracted  a  heavy  cold  and  died 
in  the  Marine  Hospital  November 
4,  1918,  of  pneumonia. 

Drab,  William  Joseph,  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  as  second-class  seaman.  He 
was  assigqed  to  duty  at  Camp  Far- 
ragut  in  the  Navy  Training  School 
at  Great  Lakes.  He  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Cemetery  on  October  5. 

Herold,  John,  entered  the  service  April 
6,  1918,  and  served  as  Sergeant  with 
Company  C,  308th  Infantry.  He  was 
wounded  in  action  on  July  24,  1918, 
and  died  at  Evacuation  Hospital  July 
26.  He  was  given  a  military  funeral 
in  the  French  Military  Hospital. 

Tierney,  James  F.,  was  inducted  into 
the  service  in  November,  1917.  He 
trained  at  Camp  Upton  and  went 
overseas.  He  was  promoted  to  Offi¬ 
cer  Chief,  Motor  Transport  Service 
at  Base  Section  No.  1,  A.  E.  F., 
A.  P.  O.  701.  He  was  killed  June 
1,  1919,  while  guarding  the  .  roads 
on  his  motorcycle.  He  was  given  a 
military  funeral  at  St.  Nazaire  and 
his  body  was  sent  home  for  burial. 
He  was  buried  with  military  honors 
in  St.  John  of  God  Cemetery  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Islip  on  October  4,  1920. 

Riffard,  Louis,  was  inducted  into  the 
service  and  served  with  Company  M, 
306th  Infantry,  A.  E.  F.  as  Cor¬ 
poral.  He  was  wounded  at  Grand 
Pre  October  13,  1918,  and  died  Oc¬ 
tober  23. 

Loeffler,  Joseph  J.,  was  inducted  into 
the  service  and  served  at  Camp  Up¬ 
ton  in  Company  K,  310th  Regiment, 
78th  Division.  He  was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  at  St.  Mihiel  September  22,  1918. 

Soucek,  Joseph  C.,  was  inducted  into 
the  service  September  19,  1917,  and 
served  as  Corporal  with  Company 
M,  305th  Infantry,  77th  Division. 
He  died  at  Camp  Upton  April  21, 
1919. 

Yandle,  Ernest  H.,  was  called  to  the 
service  October,  1917,  and  discharged 
the  next  day  for  defective  eyesight. 
He  was  again  called  to  service  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1918,  and  died  of  influ¬ 
enza, _  October  4,  1919,  at  Edgewood 
Hospital. 

Ford,  Eugene  M.,  was  called  to  the 
service  and  assigned  to  the  452nd 
Engineers,  Motor  Transport  Service. 
He  died  at  St.  Nazaire  and  his  re¬ 
mains  was  brought  home  for  burial. 
He  was  buried  with  military  honors 
in  St.  James  Cemetery  at  Babylon. 

Wagner,  Jacob  C.,  enlisted  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  May  18,  1917,  in  the  Headquar¬ 
ters  Troop  of  the  27th  Division  and 
served  with  that  Division  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  October  20,  1918. 

Phillips,  Joseph  Aloysius,  served  in 
Company  E,  316th  Infantry,  79th 
Division  A.  E.  F.  He  was  killed 
in  action  in  France  September  29, 
1918. 

Kirkup,  Charles  E.  Jr.,  enlisted  in  the 
Ambulance  Service  June  20,  1917, 

and  trained  at  Allentown.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  France  February  4,  1918, 

and  was  assigned  to  the  French  Army 
and  served  with  them  in  the  Aisne 
and  on  the  Marne  River  May  27;  in 
the  Champagne  Sector  July  15;  the 
Meuse-Argonne  Offensive  September 
27  and  on  the  Aisne-Oise  on  October 
30.  After  the  Armistice  the  section 
occupied  Northern  Luxemburg  until 
February  5.  1919.  He  sailed  for 

home  on  May  5,  arriving  on  May 
19  and  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Devens,  May  23.  Mr.  Kirkup  re¬ 
ceived  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  brav¬ 


ery  under  fire  on  the  Aisne-Oise 
front  October  30. 

Doyle,  George  F.,  enlisted  on  June  13, 

1917,  in  the  Ambulance  Service.  He 
sailed  for  overseas  January  9,  1918. 
He  went  to  the  Champagne  front  and 
was  attached  to  the  72nd  French 
Division  and  later  transferred  to  the 
4th  French  Army,  13th  Division.  He 
fought  in  the  Aisne-Marne  May  27 
to  January  7,  1918;  Champagne,  July 
15  to  August  1;  Marne-Argonne,  Sep¬ 
tember  4  to  27,  and  last  battle  of 
the  Aisne  from  October  4  to  No¬ 
vember  11.  He  was  decorated  with 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  on  May  28, 

1918,  and  he  sailed  for  home  May 
21,  1919.  He  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Devens  June  12. 

Perkinson,  Arthur  A.,  enlisted  in  the 
Ambulance  Service  in  June,  1917, 
and  trained  at  Allentown.  He  served 
overseas  the  entire  period  of  the 
war. 

Gibson,  Earl  B.,  enlisted  on  June  27, 
1917,  in  the  Ambulance  Service  and 
trained  at  Allentown.  He  sailed  for 
overseas  January  9,  1918,  and  went 
to  the  Champagne  front  in  March 
to  the  Marne-Aisne  and  to  the  Ar- 
gonne.  For  service,  the  Section  as  a 
whole  was  awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  He  arrived  home  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1919,  and  was  sent  to  General 
Hospital  No.  30,  at  Plattsburgh  for 
treatment.  He  was  discharged  at 
Camp  Upton  June  16,  1920. 

Delemarre,  Frederick,  enlisted  in  the 
Ambulance  Service  in  Section  580 
June  17,  1917.  He  trained  at  Allen¬ 
town  and  sailed  for  overseas  January 
9,  and  upon  arrival  he  was  ordered 
to  St.  Nazaire.  On  March  5  he  was 
sent  to  the  front  in  the  Champagne 
Sector,  Bourvancourt.  He  served  as 
driver  for  the  staff  car.  He  served 
in  the  battles  of  Champagne,  Marne, 
Aisne-Marne,  .  Meuse-Argonne,  Oise- 
Marne,  and  in  the  final  attack  on 
September  26,  his  section  was  cited 
for  bravery.  He  was  discharged  from 
Camp  Devens  May  19,  1919. 

McBreen,  James,  enlisted  in  the  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps  and  served  with  Section 
580  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
war..  He  fought  in  the  Aisne  De¬ 
fensive,  Champagne-Marne  Defensive. 
Oise-Aisne  Offensive,  Aisne-Marne 
Offensive  and  Meuse-Argonne.  He 
was  discharged  May  16,  1919. 

Stanton,  Joseph  Edmund,  was  called  to 
the  service  September  14,  1917,  and 
trained  at  Camp  Upton.  He  was 
made  Corporal  November  1,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  308th  Infantry,  77th 
Division.  He  sailed  for  overseas 
April  16,  1918,  and  was  sent  to  the 
front  and  remained  there  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  until  the  Armistice  was 
signed.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  Offensive,  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Lost  Battalion.  He 
was  discharged  at  Camp  Upton  May 
9,  1919. 

Lindholm,  Reuben  P.,  was  called  to 
the  service  September  19.  1917,  and 
assigned  to  the  306th  Infantry,  77th 
Division.  Sailed  for  overseas  April 
15.  1918,  and  was  promoted  Lieu¬ 
tenant  July  13  and  assigned  to  the 
307th  Infantry.  He  was  wounded 
October  4,  1918,  by  a  machine  gun 
bullet  when  his  company  and  two 
others  were  trving  to  cut  through  to 
the  relief  of  the  Lost  Battalion  and 
he  was  ordered  to  leave.  He  refused 
to  do  this  as  his  Captain  had  been 
wounded  and  he  was  in  command  of 
the  company.  He  was  cited  for  this 
bravery.  He  returned  home  with  the 
77th  Division. 

Ladman,  William  C.,  enlisted  in  the 
165th  Infantry,  42nd  Division,  the 
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Rainbow  Division,  and  trained  at 
Camp  Mills.  He  went  overseas  and 
arrived  at  Brest  November  11,  1917. 
He  was  in  the  Lorraine  Sector  from 
February  17  to  March  21,  1918,  and 
was  severely  gassed.  He  was  in 
the  Champagne  Sector  in  the  battle 
from  July  1  to  July  16  and  in  the 
battle  of  the  Ocquea  River  on  July 
28,  1918.  He  was  wounded  slightly 
and  was  in  the  hospital  for  several 
months.  He  returned  home  and  was 
discharged  at  Camp  Dix  on  January 
9,  1919. 

Rhodes,  Frederick  S.,  enlisted  in  the 
service  April,  1917,  in  the  2nd  Tele¬ 
graph  Battalion  Reserve  Signal  Corps 
and  transferred  to  the  407th  National 
Army.  He  trained  at  Monmouth 
Park  and  sailed  for  overseas  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1917.  He  served  in  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  and  received 
two  citations  from  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  A.  E.  F.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  May  2,  1919. 

Hubbs,  George  Edward,  enlisted  No¬ 
vember  25,  1917,  and  trained  at  Kelly 
Field.  He  went  overseas  and  served 
with  the  Aero  Squadron,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  4.  1918,  he  was  struck  with 
an  aeroplane  propeller  and  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  his  right  forearm.  He 
was  discharged  April  7,  1920,  at 

Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington. 

Pardee,  Roy  Edmund,  volunteered  on 
May  14,  1917,  and  was  sent  to  Platts¬ 
burgh  for  training.  He  received  a 
commission  of  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Infantry  on  August  15,  1917,  and 
sailed  for  overseas  on  September  8, 
unattached.  He  was  sent  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  behind  Ypres  for  training 
and  was  assigned  to  1st  Battalion  of 
the  26th  Infantry,  1st  Division,  on 
October  17.  He  went  into  the  trenches 
in  the  Looneville  Sector"  October  21 
and  remained  there  for  ten  days.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  3rd  Battalion 
and  went  back  to  the  front  on  No¬ 
vember  10.  He  went  into  the  trenches 
again  February  22,  1918,  and  was 
gassed  on  June  18  and  19,  1918, 
and  was  sent  to  a  hospital.  He  sailed 
for  home  January  11,  1919,  and  was 
discharged  at  Camp  Upton  February 
5,  1919. 

De  Mott,  Percy  W.,  was  called  to  the 
service  September  28,  1917,  and 

trained  at  Camp  Uptcyi.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  306th  Infantry,  77th 
Division  and  left  for  overseas  April 
13,  1918.  He  trained  at  Larone  Ville 
for  three  weeks  and  was  sent  to_  the 
front  to  relieve  the  42nd  Division 
at  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  was  in  the 
trenches  forty-five  days  and  then 
moved  to  Chateau-Thierry.  He  was 
in  heavy  action  above  Fismes  and 
was  severely  wounded  August  13, 
1918,  and  picked  up  by  the  French 
First  Aid  and  taken  to  a  French  Field 
hospital.  He  sailed  for  home  De¬ 
cember  27  and  was  discharged  from 
Camp  Dix  January  25,  1919. 

Chew,  Harry  Lewis,  was  called  to  the 
service  September  28,  1917,  and 

trained  at  Camp  Upton  and  Camp 
Gordon  and  was  assigned  to  Com¬ 
pany  B.  327th  Infantry,  82nd  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  left  for  overseas  arriv¬ 
ing  in  France  May  11,  1918,  and 
saw  six  months’  active  service  on 
Toul  Sector,  Marbach  Sector,  in  St. 
Mihiel  Offensive  and  Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive  and  was  wounded.  After 
the  Armistice  was  signed  he  was 
sent  to  Southern  France  to  recuper¬ 
ate.  All  of  the  men  of  his  Division 
received  a  special  mention  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  for  their  excellent  work 
in  the  lines.  He  left  for  home  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1919. 

Fisher,  Albert,  enlisted  in  the  Naval 


Aviation  as  Machinist  on  December 
15,  1917,  and  trained  at  Pensacola. 
He  left  for  overseas  on  February 
18,  1918  and  was  sent  to  Bordeaux 
and  then  dispatched  to  the  front. 
He  was  wounded  in  action  and  left 
for  home  January  4,  1919.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  service  at  Bay 
Ridge  on  March  22,  1919,  and  was 
a  First-Class  Machinist. 

Nagazna,  John  J.,  enlisted  in  the 
Marines,  95th  Company,  6th  Regi¬ 
ment  on  July  25,  1914,  and  trained 
at  Marine  Barracks,  Norfolk.  He 
went  overseas  in  September,  1917, 
and  was  sent  to  Dombliam  for  one 
month’s  intensive  training.  He  fought 
at  the  Chateau-Thierry,  Marne  Val¬ 
ley  Offensive  and  Soissons.  He  was 
wounded  at  Soissons  on  July  19, 
1918,  and  sent  to  Base  Hospital  No. 
20.  He  was  decorated  with  the 
D.  S.  C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  with 
gold  and  bronze  star  and  palm  leaf 
and  the  Medal  Militaire  of  France, 
for  displaying  courage  under  severe 
fire  and  leading  troops  at  the  front. 

Rossuk,  Hiram  N.,  enlisted  in  the  23rd 
Regiment  Infantry  May  10,  1917, 

and  trained  at  Spartansburg.  He 
sailed  for  overseas  on  May,  1918. 
with  the  106th  Infantry,  a  unit  of 
the  27th  Division.  _  He  was  in  the 
lines  on  the  Belgium  front,  Ypres 
Sector  and  was  severely  wounded. 
He  arrived  home  November  15,  1918, 
and  was  discharged  January  20,  1919. 

Sawyer,  Clarence,  entered  the  service 
as  a  private  on  November  17,  1901, 
and  served  with  the  Signal  Corps. 
His  promotions  were  as  follows:  Cor¬ 
poral,  Sergeant,  Sergeant  First  Class, 
Mast  Signal  Electrician  and  First 
Lieutenant,  from  September  29,  1917 
to  October  3,  1919.  He  was  over¬ 
seas  from  June  10,  1918  to  September 
14,  1919. 

Hajele,  Harry,  was  called  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  October  8,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Camp  Upton.  He  was  promoted  _  to 
Corporal,  Motor  Transport  Service, 
and  fought  in  the  Somme  Offensive, 
Aisne  Defensive,  Argonne  Offensive, 
Champagne-Marne  Defensive,  Aisne- 
Marne  Offensive  and  Somme  Defen¬ 
sive.  He  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Upton  June  25,  1919. 

Sarlin,  Abraham,  entered  the  service 
February  25,  1918,  and  served 

with  Company  F,  308th  Infantry, 
77th  Division.  He  acted.  as  a  run¬ 
ner  and  was  connected  with  the  Lost 
Battalion.  He  was  wounded  in  Ar¬ 
gonne  Forest  and  was  discharged 
April  4,  1920,  at  Base  Hospital  No. 
2,  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore. 

Crowe,  George  P.,  was  Sergeant  of 
Company  M,  305th  Infantry,  77th 
Division.  He  trained  at  Camp  Up¬ 
ton  and  wept  overseas.  He  was  in 
active  service  in  the  Aisne-Marne 
Offensive,  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive 
and  Baccarat  Defensive.  He  was 
wounded  at  Death  Hole  Valiev,  of 
the  Vesle,  in  the  Aisne-Marne  Offen¬ 
sive  on  August  15.  1918,  and  taken 
to  Base  Hospital  No.  22. 

Lafferrandre,  Charles  H.,  enlisted  De¬ 
cember  7,  1917,  in  Motor  Truck  Com¬ 
pany  No.  424.  He  went  overseas 
May  8,  1918.  He  served  with  the 
different  Divisions  .  and  was  in  .  the 
Chateau-Thierry  Drive,  the  St.  Mihiel 
Drive  and  the  Argonne  Forest  en¬ 
gagements.  He  was  cited  for  “Meri¬ 
torious  and  Conspicuous  Services.” 
He  was  discharged  July  2,  1919. 

Wever.  Gustave  A.  Jr.,  entered  the 
service  May.  1918.  and  trained  at 
Fort  McClellan.  He  went  overseas 
with  Company  E.  114th  Infantry,  and 
fought  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Verdun* 
He  was  gassed  and  captured  by  the 


Germans  and  held  as  prisoner  of 
war  for  six  weeks.  Upon  his  release 
from  prison  he  was  in  a  hospital 
three  months.  He  was  discharged 
April  9,  1919,  at  Camp  Upton. 

Ritter,  Julius  O.,  entered  the  service 
April  1,  1918,  and  trained  with  Com¬ 
pany  L,  310th  Infantry,  78tlj  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  sailed  for  overseas  May 

20,  1918,  and  was  in  the  battle  at 
St.  Mihiel,  in  Limey  Section,  from 
September  17  to.  October  5,  1918. 
He  was  wounded  in  action  September 

21,  1918. 

De  Waal,  William  Gabriel,  was  inducted 
into  the  service  October  16,  1917, 
and  trained  at  Camp  Upton  and  Camp 
Gordon.  He  was  sent  overseas  as 
First  Sergeant  with  Company  F,  326th 
Field  Artillery,  82nd  Division  and 
fought  in  five  battles.  His  Company 
went  over  the  top  with  two  hundred 
men  and  came  back  with  twenty-six. 
His  gas  mask  was  shot  from  his  face 
and  he  was  gassed  and  speechless 
for  two  weeks.  He  was  discharged 
at  Camp  Upton  May  26,  1919. 

Johnson,  Frank,  was  inducted  into  the 
service  October  8,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Camp  Upton.  He  sailed  for  over¬ 
seas  in  April,  1918,  with  the  302nd 
Engineers  and  was  promoted  to  Sec¬ 
ond  Lieutenant  September  25,  1918. 
He  was  discharged  May  10,  1919. 

Post,  Langdon  Ward,  enlisted  in  the 
First  Trench  Mortar*  Battery,  1st 
Division,  May  28,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  Dupont, 
Fort  Wadsworth  and  Camp  Valdahon, 
France.  He  saw  active  service  in  the 
Toul  Sector,  Cantigny,  .  Montdidie 
Sector,  Soissons,  St.  Mihiel,  Meuse- 
Argonne.  He  was  promoted  to  Cor¬ 
poral  on  August  17,.  1918,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  for  commission.  He  was 
slightly  wounded  at  Coulemelle  and 
again  at  Soissons.  He  was  cited  in 
battery  orders  for  laying  telephone 
wires  during  gas  attacks  on  the  Toul 
Sector,  and  again  for  carrying  wound¬ 
ed  men  out  at  Coulemelle. 

Macy,  Allan  D.,  enlisted  in  the  17th 
Field  Artillery,  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  2nd  Division,  and  trained  at 
Camp  Robinson.  He  went  overseas 
and  was  in  active  service  at  Toulon- 
Trojon  Sector,  Oise  Defensive.  Cha¬ 
teau-Thierry,  Aisne-Marne  Offensive 
and  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive.  He 
served  in  the  army  of  occupation 
from  December  14,  1918  to  July  26, 
1919 

Garben,  Louis  Francis,  M.  D.,  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  Medical  Corps  October 
5,  1917,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
J  G  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Key  West  and 
served  there  as  Senior  Medical  Offi¬ 
cer.  July,  1918,  he  was  promoted 
Lieutenant  Naval  Medical  Corps  and 
after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Aeolus.  .  . 

Velsor,  Earle  E.,  enlisted  in  the  7th 
N.  Y.  N.  G.  Infantry,  27th  Division, 
on  July  6,  1917,  and  trained  at  Spar¬ 
tansburg.  He  went  overseas  arriving 
at  Brest  May  23,  1918.  He  saw 
active  service  on  the  East  Poper- 
inghe  Line  and  Dickiebush  Sector 
and  was  wounded  on  August  24. 
One  month  later  he  again  joined  his 
Regiment  and  took  part  in  breaking 
the  Hindenburg  Line  between  St. 
Quentin  and  Cambria,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27th  he  was  gassed.  He  was 
discharged  April  2.  1919. 

Gilmartin,  Charles  E..  was  inducted 
into  the  service  September  28,  1917, 
and  trained  at  Camp  Upton.  He 
served  with  Company  A,  308th  Regi¬ 
ment,  77th  Division,  and  sailed  for 
overseas  April  6,  1918.  He  saw 
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active  service  in  the  Oise-Aisne  Of¬ 
fensive,  Baccarat  Sector,  Vesle  Sec¬ 
tor  and  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive. 
Gilmartin  was  cited  for  bravery  on 
November  6,  1918,  for  accompanying 
his  platoon  leader  in  an  advance 
which  caused  two  German  machine 
gunners  to  flee  their  post. 

Barbanes,  Jacob  J.,  was  inducted  into 
the  service  September  30,  1917,  and 
trained  at  Camp  Upton.  He  served 
with  the  359th  Motor  Truck  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Mallet  Reserve  Ameri¬ 
can  Mission.  He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Somme  Defensive,  Aisne-Defensive, 
Montdidie-Noy.on  Defensive,  Cham- 
pagne-Aisne  Defensive,  Aisne-Marne 
Offensive,  Oise-Aisne  Offensive  and 
Somme  Offensive.  He  was  decorated 
with  eight  bronze  stars,  a  star  for 
each  battle  he  took  part  in. 

Halsey,  Raymond  A.,  enlisted  in  the 
Veterinary  Corps  and  sailed  for  over¬ 
seas  July  18,  1917.  On  August  15, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  5th  Marines 
and  trained  with  them  under  the 
French.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
1st  Engineers,  1st  Division,  on  De¬ 
cember  15  and  served  with  this  com¬ 
pany  in  the  battle  of  Sommerville 
Sector,  Ansanville  Sector,  Montdidier 
Sector,  Cantigny,  Soissons,  second 
battle  of  the  Marne,  St.  Mihiel,  Ar- 
gonne-Meuse,  Coblenz  Bridge  Head 
and  also  served  in  the  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation.  On  December  19,  1917, 
he  was  promoted  First  Lieutenant 
and  April  15,  1919,  was  promoted 
Captain.  He  was  discharged  from 
Camp  Dix. 

Raynor,  Edward  I.,  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  A,  40th  Engineers,  Camouflage 
Corps.  He  trained  at  the  American 
University  at  Washington.  He  went 
overseas  and  served  until  October 
24  and  he  was  then  wounded  and 
remained  in  a  hospital  for  fifteen 
months. 

McCaffrey,  William  E.,  enlisted  on 
April  10,  1917,  at  Fort  Slocum  and 
was  sent  to  the  5th  Field  Artillery, 
Battery  B.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  18th  Field  Artillery,  Battery  B, 
3rd  Division.  He  sailed  for  over¬ 
seas  February  4,  1918.  He  fought 
in  the  battle  of  River  Marne  and 
Chateau-Thierry.  He  was  wounded 
and  badly  gassed  at  Chateau-Thierry 
on  July  27,  1918.  He  was  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  France  for  fourteen  months 
and  was  returned  home  to  the  Fort 
McHenry  Hospital,  Baltimore.  He 
was  discharged  at  Camp  Dix  August 
14,  1919. 

Costello,  William  H.,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  trained  at  Camp  Upton  with 
the  30th  Infantry,  77th  Division. 
He  sailed  for  overseas  in  March, 
1918.  He  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Lorraine,  Soissons,  Vesle  River.  He 


was  wounded  by  shrapnel.  He  was 
promoted  to  Corporal  after  the 
battle  of  the  Lorraine.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  at  Camp  Dix  in  April,  1919. 

Page,  Frank  A.,  enlisted  July  28,  1917, 
in  the  Aviation  Corps  and  was  sent 
to  Cornell  Ground  School.  After 
graduation  from  this  course,  he  was 
sent  with  the  British  at  Fabiferro 
Field,  Texas.  He  was  commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant  February  28,  1918. 
He  sailed  for  overseas  in  June,  1918, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  60th  Aero 
Squadron.  His  plane  was  brought 
down  in  the  Argonne  Forest  October 
14,  1918,  and  he  received  severe  in¬ 
juries.  He  arrived  home  December 
24,  1918,  and  sent  to  Lakewood  for 
treatment.  In  May,  1919,  he  was 
transferred  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
Washington.  He  was  discharged 
April  15,  1920,  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital. 

Chase,  Charles  S..  entered  the  service 
June  1,  1917.  He  was  commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant  in  Veterinary 
Corps  August  8,  and  served  on  Pur¬ 
chasing  Board  for  Public  Animals 
in  Eastern  Purchasing '  Zone  and  as 
Post  Veterinarian  at  Fort  Myers.  He 
was  promoted  First  Lieutenant  June 
21,  1918,  and  ordered  to  Camp  Cod- 
yas.  Camp  Veterinarian  97th  Divi¬ 
sion.  His  rank  was  Captain  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge,  December  17, 

1918. 

Krasnak,  Joseph,  was  inducted  into  the 
service  in  October,  1917,  and  served 
with  the  302nd  Engineers,  77th  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  left  for  overseas  in  March, 
1918  and  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Argonne  Forest,  Meuse  and  Vesle. 
He  was  gassed  and  during  his  ser¬ 
vice  in  France  was  made  a„  Corporal. 

Coe,  Henry  Clark,  Jr.,  enlisted  in  June, 
1917,  in  Section  580,  Ambulance 
Corps.  He  trained  at  Allentown.  He 
went  overseas  and  was  in  active  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  French  front.  He  was 
cited  and  received  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  “Unusual  Coolness  in 
Action.”  He  was  discharged  in  June, 

1919. 

Scott,  John  F.,  enlisted  September  10, 
1917,  in  Company  1,  308th  Infantry. 
He  served  as  private  in  the  battles 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Vesle  River  front, 
Aisne  River,  Argonne  Forest  and  on 
Meuse  River  front  line  trenches.  He 
went  over  the  top  six  times  and  he 
was  wounded  at  Vesle  River. 

Mills,  Herbert,  enlisted  June  25,  1917, 
in  the  359th  Regiment,  Company  E. 
He  served  overseas  fourteen  months 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Cham- 
agne  and  he  was  wounded,  in  this 
attle.  He  was  decorated  twice,  once 
in  France  and  once  in  the  United 
States. 

Herne,  Thomas  John,  was  called  to  the 


service  April.  27,  1918,  and  trained 
at  Camp  Upton  and  Camp  Devens. 
He  was  attached  to  the  26th  Infan¬ 
try,  Company  D,  and  sailed  for  over¬ 
seas  July  8,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Argonne  Forest  and  St. 
Mihiel.  He  was  gassed  twice  and 
at  Argonne  a  shrapnel  exploded  and 
he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was 
in  the  Base  Hospital  at  Reinecourt 
from  October  5  to  February  20,  1919. 
He  was  discharged  April  15,  1919. 

Brown,  William  E.,  entered  the  service 
September  28,  1917,  and  trained  at 
Camp  Upton  in  Company  C,  307th 
Infantry.  He  served  in  France  with 
the  English  in  the  Arras  Sector  for 
six  weeks  and  then  went  to  the  Bac¬ 
carat  Sector  front,  and  he  was  gassed 
September  17,  1918,  and  sent  to 

the  Allery  Base  Hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment.  He  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Dix  June  9,  1919. 

Bertek,  Anton  A.,  enlisted  in  the  Mar¬ 
ines  and  trained  at  Port  Royal  in 
the  43  rd  Company,  5th  Regiment, 
2nd  Division.  He  served  overseas 
and  was  wounded  at  Chateau-Thierry 
on  June  6,  191JJ.  He  was  also  gassed 
in  the  Belleau  Woods.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  August  22, 
1919. 

Romun,  Wolfred  C.,  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  October  27,  1917,  and  trained 
at  Bensonhurst.  He  went  overseas 
March  1,  1918,  and  served  on  Sub¬ 
marine  Chaser  No.  129,  guarding  the 
Straits  of  Taranto,  between  Italy  and 
Greece.  He  received  citation  from 
the  Italian  Government  for  service 
during  the  battle  of  Durazzo.  He 
was  discharged  at  the  Naval  Fleet 
Base,  Brooklyn,  September  8,  1919. 

Thacher,  Archibald  G.,  trained  at  First 
Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Plattsburg 
and  received  commission  as  Captain 
of  Infantry  August  15,  1917.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  306th  Infantry, 
77th  Division,  Camp  Upton  and 
served  as  Adjutant  of  that  regiment 
until  it.  went  overseas  in  April,  1918. 
The  Division  was  brigaded  with  the 
British  in  the  training  area  back  of 
the  Ypres-Arras  Sector  and  in  the 
first  part  of  June  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Baccarat  Sector,  Lorraine, 
from  June  to  the  end  .  of  July. 
Thacher  was  promoted  Major  of  In. 
fantry  in  June  1918,  and  given  com¬ 
mand  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  306th 
Infantry.  He  fought  on  the  Vesle 
River,  River  Aisne,  Argonne  Forest, 
St.  Juvin,  Hill  182,  and  River  Aire. 
He  was  recommended  for  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  received  regimental  and 
division  citation  and  Silver  Star  Cita¬ 
tion  from  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  He  was  discharged 
December  11,  1918,  at  Camp  Lee. 


Red  Cross  of  Islip  Township 

Frances  Pusey  Gooch  wrote  the  statistics  of  Islip  Township’s  Red  Cross  contribution 
and  local  work  of  the  Red  Cross  branches,  making  pages  worthy  of  community  history.  The 
Islip  Chapter  embraced  the  villages  of  Islip,  Bay  Shore,  Brightwaters,  Brentwood,  Central 
Islip,  Great  River,  and  Sayville,  and  was  organized  in  1905.  With  commendation  and  per¬ 
mission  from  national  headquarters,  the  Islip  Nursing  Service  was  established  in  1909,  and 
four  years  later  served  as  model  for  the  Town  and  County  Nursing  Service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  In  July,  1917,  the  smaller  chapter  was  consolidated  with  other  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  to  form  the  South  Suffolk  County  Chapter,  with  headquarters  at  Islip.  During  the  period 
of  the  World  War,  the  Red  Cross  branches  did  work  of  almost  incredible  magnitude,  not 
only  in  the  workroom,  but  in  the  home  output  of  knitting,  sewing  and  surgical  dressings. 
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The  special  committee  in  the  war  fund  campaigns  and  membership  drives  also  did  splendid 
work.  The  total  work  done  by  these  branches  represent:  Hospital  garments,  19,807;  surgical 
dressings,  211,283;  knitted  articles,  11,278;  refugee  garments,  3,165;  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  3,048. 

LAUREL  AND  MATTITUCK 

The  Mattituck  Branch  of  the  Southold  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  numbered  548 
members  in  the  village  of  Mattituck  and  Laurel,  and  was  organized  April  27,  1917.  Its  first 
Chairman  was  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Wickham  who  was  succeeded  in  the  autumn  by  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Morton.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Stevens  of  Laurel,  was  Vice-Chairman;  Mrs.  Morrison  C.  G.  Wines, 
secretary;  Mr.  John  G.  Downs,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Gildersleeve,  assistant  treasurer. 
Meetings  were  held  twice  a  week  for  work  in  the  basement  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  not  a 
single  meeting  was  omitted  because  of  icy  roads  or  stormy  weather  through  all  the  service  of 
over  two  years.  The  cost  of  the  wool  for  knitting  and  of  other  materials  was  above  $3,000, 
and  large  additional  contributions  of  money  were  sent  to  American  Red  Cross  Headquarters 
and  large  consignments  of  clothing  for  refugees  were  sent  abroad  from  Mattituck. 

The  Cutchogue  New  Suffolk  Branch  was  organized  May  22,  1917,  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Tuthill;  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  C.  Percy  Hawkins;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Sherwood  C.  Beebe;  Treasurer,  Mr.  O.  B.  Goldsmith;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  Julia 
Wickham.  The  meetings  were  held  in  Goldsmith  &  Tuthill’s  Hall,  and  the  membership  was  213. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  was  nearly  $5,000.  One  noble  old  lady  of  this  society,  Mrs. 
Eunice  Fanning,  then  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  since  then  passed  to  her  reward,  knitted 
thirteen  pairs  of  woolen  socks  monthly,  through  all  the  months  of  the  greatest  need. 

The  ladies  of  Peconic  worked  with  the  ladies  of  Southold  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
Southold  Chapter.  The  work  was  organized  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Belmont  Hall,  Southold,  April 
14,  1917,  with  the  following  officers:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Regina  Sturmdorf;  Vice-Chairman, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Bell;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Anne  L.  Jennings;  followed  by  Miss  Edith  Price,  Miss  Hazel 
King,  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Rensselaer  G.  Terry.  During  long  absence 
from  home  of  Mrs.  Sturmdorf,  Chairman,  the  direction  of  the  Chapter  fell  to  Mrs.  Bell  of 
Peconic,  the  Vice-Chairman.  The  work  done  in  the  villages  of  Peconic  and  Southold  was  per¬ 
haps  larger  than  in  any  of  the  branches,  but  the  local  historian  was  unable  to  secure  de¬ 
tailed  information.  From  the  treasurer’s  report  for  the  entire  Chapter  it  was  impossible  to 
segregate  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  several  villages  from  the  grand  total  of  nearly  $20,000. 

The  East  Marion  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  was  organized  June  7,  1917.  It  belonged  to  the 
Greenport  Chapter  and  its  record  is  inextricably  intermingled  with  the  records  of  that  Chapter. 
The  Chairman  was  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Brown;  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Fenimore  H.  Cooper;  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Knitting,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lawrence.  There  were  one  hundred  and  ninety  con¬ 
tributing  members  including  thirty-six  school  children.  About  seventy  women  and  girls  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  work,  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  at  the  weekly  meetings  at  the 
Baptist  Chapel.  Some  of  the  older  ladies  knitted  in  their  homes.  In  July,  1918,  Mrs.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Cooper  resigned  and  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Vail  and  Mrs.  Willis  H.  Brown  became 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman.  Throughout  the  war  the  work  was  carried  on  without  inter¬ 
ruption  and  the  output  from  the  Chapter  was  large  and  constant. 

The  Orient  Branch  of  the  Greenport  Chapter  Red  Cross  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  with  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Vail  as  Chairman,  Mrs.  Allan  Heath  as  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Jennie 
Vail  as  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hance  as  Treasurer  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Brackett  in  charge  of  sewing. 
In  October,  1918,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Hackett  succeeded  Mrs.  L.  J.  Vail  as  chairman.  The  meetings 
were  held  twice  a  week  in  the  village  hall,  except  in  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918,  when  Mrs. 
James  H.  Young  opened  h*er  house  for  the  work.  A  remarkable  average  attendance  of  eighty- 
five  was  reported.  A  work  room  was  also  established  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Beebe  at  the 
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Orient  Point,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Beebe.  There  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  mem¬ 
bers  and  in  addition  to  a  very  large  amount  of  work  turned  out,  Orient  Branch  sent  over  $1,000 
to  the  Greenport  Headquarters. 

The  Fishers  Island  Red  Cross  Branch  was  composed  of  island  residents  together  with  the 
ladies  of  the  summer  colony.  They  did  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  made  a  record  of 
which  Fishers  Island  may  well  be  proud.  Especially  mentioned  among  many  active  workers 
were,  Miss  Helen  C.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Henderson  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Shanklin.  The  Red  Cross  Drive  in  May,  1917,  netted  $600.  A  Red  Cross  entertainment  at  the 
Mansion  House  at  which  Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  famous  violinist,  Reinald  Warrenrath  and  other 
noted  artists  gave  their  services  freely,  netted  $3,000,  most  of  which  was  given  to  the  Red 
Cross  Branch  and  a  small  part  to  the  War  Stamp  Community  Service. 


LONG  BEACH 

Long  Beach  did  not  rest  when  rumors  flew  thick  and  fast  that  after  the  conquest  of  France 
and  England,  the  German  forces  would  attack  the  United  States.  The  Long  Beach  Home 
Defense  Guards  were  organized  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  meetings  were  held  often  and  were  at¬ 
tended  with  enthusiasm.  Members  with  military'  experience  began  to  drill  the  others.  Funds 
were  raised,  and  some  of  the  money  was  spent  in  erecting  a  handsome  flag  pole  in  Liberty 
Square,  where  Park  Place  and  Jackson  Boulevard  meet.  There  the  flag  was  raised  and  there 
it  floats. 

Fifty  rifles  were  purchased  from  the  State  for  practice  in  drilling,  and  they  made  the  drills' 
more  and  more  impressive.  The  zeal  displayed  brought  the  entire  corps  to  a  state  of  high 
efficiency,  with  the  result  that  several  of  the  men  were  promoted  officers  soon  after  they  got  into 
the  war.  One  became  a  captain  and  several  others  were  made  sergeants. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Beach  took  up  Red  Cross  work  with  zest,  and  the  village  had 
the  honor  of  placing  the  first  trailer  kitchen  in  the  war  zone,  the  trailer  being  called  Long  Beach. 
Mrs.  William  (Minnie)  Bramwell  since  dead,  took  the  lead  in  this,  as  the  head  of  the  local 
Red  Cross  organization  at  the  time.  Her  death  was  ascribed  to  overwork  in  the  cause,  and 
excessive  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldier  boy. 

The  big  Hotel  Nassau  was  taken  over  and  named  Debarkation  Hospital  No.  4.  Long  Beach 
did  everything  possible  to  entertain  the  soldiers  sent  there.  Individuals  entertained  the  officers 
while  the  Red  Cross  looked  after  the  privates.  A  club  room  was  fitted  up  opposite  the  hospital 
at  Boardwalk  and  National  Boulevard.  When  the  weather  became  severe  the  Village  Trustees 
through  the  efforts  of  William  H.  Reynolds  set  aside  the  major  portion  of  the  village  office  for  a 
club  room.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  (Minnie  G.)  Coleman  who  succeeded  Mrs. 
Bramwell  as  president,  at  her  death.  The  boys  received  warm  lunches  in  the  evening  and  were 
entertained  with  music,  games  and  dancing. 

When  thousands  of  soldiers  were  massed  at  Camp  Mills  during  the  summers  of  1917  and 
1918,  awaiting  the  time  to  go  overseas,  they  were  sent  to  Long  Beach  in  numbers  to  bathe  in 
the  sea.  On  their  arrival  they  were  served  with  lunch  by  the  Red  Cross,  3,600  being  catered  to 
at  one  time  in  a  day. 

Mrs.  Robert  Shaw  was  among  those  most  zealous  in  looking  after  their  comfort.  On  many 
a  day  she  handed  out  hundreds  of  boxes  of  cigarettes  from  the  railing  of  the  Boardwalk. 

Thirty-six  men  from  the  neighborhood  went  to  the  front.  Three  were  killed — Victor 
Murtha,  Joseph  Edwards  and  Timothy  Crowley.  On  Washington’s  Birthday  in  1922  a  tablet 
bearing  their  names  was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Liberty  flagpole.  These  men  were  efficiently 
drilled  by  Captain  Gabriel  Aarvig,  William  E.  McConville,  Arthur  Halbot,  Warren  E.  Bums,  and 
Francis  A.  Adams,  all  of  whom  had  had  much  experience. 

Long  Beach  went  over  the  top  in  every  drive  for  Liberty  Bonds,  going  three  and  four 
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times  more  than  the  quota.  Its  gifts  to  the  Red  Cross  likewise  greatly  exceeded  the  quotas. 
William  H.  Reynolds  was  the  largest  individual  purchaser  of  bonds  and  the  largest  giver  to  the 
Red  Cross.  The  local  historian  of  the  war  was  Judge  Cassius  M.  Coleman. 

LYNBROOK 

ILynbrook  furnished  about  three  hundred  men  to  the  war.  Augustus  D.  Kelsey  served  on 
the  Exemption  Board  of  the  Fourth  District,  which  included  Lynbrook,  as  did  A.  D.  Jacques 
and  Jeremiah  Wood. 

An  auxiliary  of  the  Hempstead  Branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  organized  on  April 
7,  1917,  with  a  membership  of  about  seventy-five.  The  officers  were:  Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Eno 
Humason;  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Davison;  secretary,  Miss  Dorothy  Cocks;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Jaques.  The  auxiliary  was  considered  the  most  efficient  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Hempstead  Branch.  In  April,  1918,  the  membership  had  increased  to  more  than  1,300,  and  the 
auxiliary  was  made  a  Branch.  The  Executive  Board  during  the  war  consisted  of  the  officers 
and  the  following  members;  Mrs.  William  Cochran,  Mrs.  E.  Cocks,  Mrs.  J.  William  Cotton, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  O’Brien,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Borland,  Mrs.  E.  Von  Holm,  Mrs.  A.  Smitten,  Mrs.  William 
L.  Phillips,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Garrison,  Mrs.  William  Watson. 

Mrs.  Smitten  and  Mrs.  Von  Holm  were  in  charge  of  work,  Mrs.  Cotton  of  new  garments. 
Mrs.  Cochran  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  collect  linen  for  French  hospitals  and  took 
charge  of  darning  9,000  pairs  of  socks. 

Mrs.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Condit  w*(ere  in  charge  of  surgical  dressings;  Mrs.  Cocks  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  William  Kessler  headed  the  Committee  on  Finance  with  Mrs.  William  Purves  and 
Mrs.  H.  Glutzbeck  as  assistants. 

Mrs.  William  Purves  was  knitting  instructor  with  Mrs.  Paul  Gillen,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Lees, 
Mrs.  T.  Hynes,  and  Mrs.  Jung  assisting  her. 

Mrs.  William  Kessler  supplied  flowers  which  were  sold  by  a  large  corps  of  assistants 
among  them  Miss  Elsie  Bailey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  MacTighe,  and  Mrs.  C.  Tierce. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Cotton  was  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  Christmas  boxles  foi 
soldiers. 

Mrs.  William  Phillips  was  chairman  of  the  home  service  branch;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Garrison,  sec* 
retary;  Mrs.  W.  H.  O’Brien,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Mitchell,  Miss  Ruth  Doxey,  Mrs.  J. 
Chambers,  Mrs.  John  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  C.  Offerman  assistants. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Borland  was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary  organized  soon  after 
the  Senior  Auxiliary,  having  as  assistants  Mrs.  William  Watson  and  many  others. 

The  auxiliaries  connected  with  the  Red  Cross  at  various  times  were  The  Friday  Club  of 
Lynbrook,  th,e  Founders’  Committee  of  the  Library;  the  Shakespearian  Club;  the  Cosmopolitan 
Study  Club;  the  Dorcas  Circle  of  Kings  Daughters;  Uncle  Sam’s  Helpers,  Liberty  Girls,  Girl 
Scouts,  Comfort  Club,  Mothers’  Club  of  Lynbrook,  Sans  Souci  Art  Club,  Women’s  Guild  of 
Christ  Church,  Willing  Workers,  First  M.  E.  Church;  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  St.  James  Church; 
Ladies’  Aid,  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church;  Ladies’  Circle,  Baptist  Church.  All  contributed 
materials  and  work. 

I  Mrs.  Lewis  Whitehouse  had  charge  of  the  delicacies  sent  every  day  by  Lynbrook  women 

to  invalid  soldiers  at  the  hospital  on  the  Mineola  Fair  Grounds. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  T.  Ronalds  had  charge  of  collecting  garments  for  the  French  and  Belgian 

Reli’ef  committees. 

Mrs.  C.  Lent  was  in  charge  of  membership.  Mrs.  James  Sprople  collected  books  and 
magazines. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Garrison  organized  the  Home  Care  Class  with  Mrs.  Walton  as  instructress. 
Several  classes  in  first  aid  were  conducted  under  Dr.  Francis  Martin  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Jaques 
as  instructors. 
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Caesar,  a  large  brown  retriever,  owned  by  Mrs.  William  Purves,  collected  more  than  $500 
at  different  times.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  faithful  animal,  and  always  seemed  proud  of 
the  work  he  did. 

Bonds  of  the  First  Liberty  Loan  were  sold  by  the  men  and  women  of  Lynbrook  to  the 
amount  of  $75,500.  For  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  meetings  and  parades  were  held  in  which 
all  the  local  organizations  took  part.  A  large  clock  was  erected  to  show  the  progress  made 
each  day.  The  total  sales  were  $90,000,  of  which  the  women’s  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  A. 
D.  Jaques  sold  $31,900. 

Remsen  H.  Shipley  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  and  Mrs.  Jaques  again 
headed  the  Women’s  Committqe.  Military  and  civic  parades  were  organized,  and  mass  meetings 
were  addressed  by  noted  speakers,  while  minute  men  addressed  the  people  in  theatres  and 
churches.  The  quota  was  $52,800.  The  sales  were  $99,150,  of  which  the  women’s  share  was 
$63,700. 

In  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  the  quota  was  $96,500,  and  the  amount  of  sales 
$159,950,  the  Women’s  Committee  selling  $76,450. 

In  the  Victory  Loan  the  quota  was  fixed  at  $72,380,  while  the  sales  amounted  to  $157,605. 

A  welcome  home  dinner  was  given  the  soldiers  by  the  Catholic  Club  on  July  2,  1919,  while 
on  July  4,  Victory  medals  were  presented  to  them  at  a  community  block  party,  Charles  Lott, 
Village  President,  making  the  presentation  speech. 

On  October  12,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of  Company  B.  Veterans  of  the  State  Guard 
(23d  regiment)  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  at  the  Merrick  Road  and  Blake  Avenue  was 
dedicated  to  their  memory. 

Captain  Philip  Stauderman  compiled  the  records  of  the  soldiers  for  the  State  Historian : — • 


Albrecht,  Chris  W.,  enlisted  on  May 
20,  1916,  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Pharr, 
Texas.  He  went  overseas  in  October, 
1917.  He  fought  in  the  Lunevillc 
sector,  the  Baccarat  sector,  St.  Mihiel, 
Argonne  Forest,  Riendegoons,  Chas- 
seives.  Champagne  and  Chateau 
Thierry.  He  was  wounded.  He  was 
corporal  in  Headquarters  Company, 
42d  Division,  165th  Regiment,  when 
discharged  on  January  29,  1919. 

Bayliss,  Walter  Bruce,  enlisted  as  a 
wagoner  in  Battery  E,  59th  Artillery. 
He  went  overseas  March  28,  1918, 
and  fought  at  St.  Mihiel  and  the 
Meuse-Argonne.  He  was  discharged 
January  30,  1919. 

Bedell.  Otis  H.,  was  a  first  class  private 
in  Company  B,  106th  Infantry,  27th 
Division.  He  went  overseas  on  May 
8,  1918,  and  fought  at  East  Pop- 
eringhe  Line,  the  Dickebusch  sector, 
Vierstrait  Ridge  and  Hindenburg  line. 
He  was  wounded  and  sustained  a 
compound  fracture  of  an  ankle  while 
in  action.  He  was  discharged  April 
2,  1919 

Blake,  Harold,  enlisted  and  was  a  cor¬ 
poral  at  Fort  Slocum.  He  went  over¬ 
seas  May  8,  1918,  where  he  served  as 
Motor  Expert  with  the  Railway  Ar¬ 
tillery.  Discharged  February  11,  1919. 

Bolton,  Francis  Pelham,  enlisted  as  first 
class  private  Squadron  A,  U.  S.  Air 
Service.  He  was  at  Kelly  Field,  San 
Antonio  and  at  Chanute  Field,  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  was  with  the  American 
Ambulance  Service  in  France  prior  to 
his  enlistment  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and 
was  stationed  at  Paris,  Juilly  and 
Plessis-Belleville.  He  was  discharged 
November  29,  1919. 

Brown,  James,  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  the  Spanish  War,  in  the 
Mexican  service  and  in  the  World 
War.  He  was  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. ; 
Camp  Shelby,  Miss.;  Camp  Jackson, 
N.  C. ;  Camp  Grant,  Ill.,  and  Camp 
Upton,  N.  Y.  He  enlisted  in  Troop 
H,  6th  Cavalry,  April  15,  1896,  and 


was  discharged  as  first  sergeant,  April 
14,  1899.  He  was  commissioned  Sec¬ 
ond  Lieutenant,  New  York  Infantry, 
in  August,  1915,  and  resigned  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1917.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  Captain  U.  S.  Q.  M.  C.  on 
May  6,  1918;  organized  the  323d  and 
329th  Service  Battalions  at  Camp 
Grant  and  went  overseas  in  command 
of  the  329th  Service  Battalion,  Au¬ 
gust  26,  1918,  arriving  at  Brest,  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  He  left  France  on  June 
10,  1919,  arriving  home  June  21,  and 
was  discharged  at  Camp  Upton  on 
July  23.  He  was  recommissioned 
Captain  of  Infantry  by  New  York 
State  on  May  26,  1921,  and  placed  on 
reserve  at  his  own  request. 

Cassetta,  the  Rev.  Dominick  A.,  was 
commissioned  Chaplain  and  First 
Lieutenant  on  October  29,  1918,  and 
ordered  to  Camp  Gordon,  Ga. ;  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Development  Bureau  in 
March.  1919,  and  to  the  Base  Hospi¬ 
tal.  He  was  discharged  October  28, 
1919. 

Cook,  Millard  F.,  Sr.,  was  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant.  He 
enlisted  December  4,  1876,  continuing 
up  to  his  final  discharge.  He  did 
strike  duty  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y., 
in  July,  1877;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
January,  1895;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Au¬ 
gust,  1892,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May, 
1901.  He  did  service  on  the  Mexican 
border  from  July,  1916,  to  January, 
1917.  Was  in  the  World  War  with 
the  106th  Infantry,  6th  Division.  He 
was  hurt  in  automobile  accident  while 
on  aqueduct  duty  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  and  discharged  December  18, 
1917.  He  was  made  corporal  in  the 
N.  Y.  National  Guard  April  8,  1895; 
sergeant  December  6,  1897;  First 

Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant 
23d  Regiment  November  8,  1906; 

Brevet  Captain  January  3,  1912.  He 
was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service 
July  2,  1916;  mustered  out  January 
17,  1917,  and  mustered  into  U.  S. 


service  again  March  31,  1917-  He 
was  drafted  into  the  Federal  service 
August  5,  1917.  His  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  is  dated  December  18,  1917.. 

De  Angelis,  Andrew  C.,  was  a  private 
of  the  17th  Aero  Squad,  Camp  Up¬ 
ton.  He  went  overseas  February  16, 
1918.  He  fought  in  the  Somme  offen¬ 
sive  from  October  6  to  October  28, 
1918,  and  in  minor  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Toul  sector  from  Novem¬ 
ber  4  to  November  11,  1918.  He  was 
discharged  March  31,  1919. 

Drumgold,  Charles  H.,  was  corporal  of 
Company  E,  306th  Infantry,  77th 
Division,  Camp  Upton,  and  went 
overseas  April  13,  1918.  He  fought 
in  the  Baccarat  sector,  the  Vesle  sec¬ 
tor,  the  Aisne-Oise  offensive  and  the 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  May  9,  1919. 

Dwelle,  Edwin  Rice,  was  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Company  A,  Headquarters 
Company;  Company  C,  306th  Infan¬ 
try,  77th  Division.  He  went  to 
Plattsburgh  O.  T.  Camp,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Camp  Upton  and  went  over¬ 
seas  April  6,  1918.  He. fought  in  the 
Baccarat  sector,  Oise-Aisne  campaign 
and  Meuse-Argonne. 

Dwelle  Vernon  Averell,  was  a  corporal 
Headquarters  Company,  306th  F.  A., 
77th  Division,  at  Camp  Upton.  He 
went  overseas  April  19,  1918,  and 
fought  in  the  Baccarat  sector  (Lor¬ 
raine  front,  Oisne-Aisne  campaign 
and  Meuse-Argonne,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  May  11,  1919. 

Eaton,  William  De  Courcey,  was  a  first 
class  _  sergeant.  Depot  Company  K, 
Intelligence  Bureau,  General  Staff. 
He  enlisted  April  24,  1917,  and  went 
to  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.  He  was 
discharged  May  1,  1919. 

Ebeling,  Albert  H.,  M.  D.,  was  com¬ 
missioned  August  4,  1917,  as  First 
Lieutenant,  Sanitary  Corps.  He 
served  at  the  War  Demonstration 
Hospital,  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
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Medical  Research,  New  York  City. 
He  was  discharged  March  30,  1919. 

Eldredge,  Parker,  was  a  private  of  Com¬ 
pany  F,  314th  Engineers,  89th  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  enlisted  April  23,  1918,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Washington  Barracks 
and  from  there  overseas  on  June  13, 
1918.  He  fought  in  the  Lucey  sector 
from  August  8  to  September  11,  St. 
Mihiel  from  September  12  to  Septem- 
zer  16,  Euvezin  from  September  17 
to  October  7,  Meuse-Argonne  from 
October  19  to  November  11,  1918, 
and  was  discharged  May  31,  1919. 

Ferrera,  Joseph,  went  overseas  January 
15,  1918,  with  the  Motor  Supply 

Train,  362d  Company,  Mallet  Reserve. 
He  fought  in  the  Somme  defensive 
March  21  to  April  6,  1918;  Aisne  de¬ 
fensive  from  May  27  to  June  5,  1918; 
Chemin  des  Dames,  Montdidier, 
Noyon  defensive  from  June  9  to 
June  13,  1918;  Champagne-Marne  de¬ 
fensive  from  July  15  to  July  18, 
Aisne-Marne  offensive  from  July  18 
to  August  6,  Somme  offensive  from 
August  8  to  September  17,  Oisne- 
Aisne  defensive  September  18  to  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  Meuse-Argonne  offensive 
October  1  to  November  11,  1918.  He 
was  entitled  to  wear  a  Victory  Medal 
with  eight  bronze  stars  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  June,  1919. 

Fowler,  William  Frank,  enlisted  and 
was  made  Captain  of  Company  C 
Battery,  307th  F.  A.,  78th  Division. 
He  went  to  Plattsburg  May  10,  1917, 
and  from  there  overseas  on  May  27, 
1918.  He  fought  at  St.  Mihiel  and 
Meuse-Argonne  and  was  discharged 
June  14,  1919. 

Fowler,  Harold,  was  a  private  in  the 
305th  Machine  Gun  Company,  77th 
Division,  at  Camp  Upton  and  went 
overseas  April  26,  1918.  He  fought 
in  the  Chateau-Thierry,  Argonne 
Forest  and  Lorraine  sector.  He  was 
discharged  May  2,  1919. 

Gerhold,  Fred,  was  1st  class  Private 
in  Company  F.,  302nd  Ammunition 
Train,  77th  Division,  and  sent  to 
Camp  Upton  from  where  he  went 
overseas  on  April  26,  1918.  He 
fought  in  the  Baccarat  Sector  from 
June  21  to  August  4,  1918;  Vesle 
Sector  from  August  11  to  August  18, 
1918;  Oisne-Aisne  Offensive  August 
18  to  September  18,  1918,  and  Meuse- 
Argonne  Offensive  from  September 
26  to  November  11,  1918.  He  was 
discharged  May  19,  1919. 

Griggs,  Andrew  Bates,  enlisted  as  a 
seaman  and  was  sent  to  Newport,  R. 
I.  He  served  on  the.U.  S.  S.  Canan- 
diagua  under  Captain  W.  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  U.  S.  N.,  one  of  the  ships  in 
the  so-called  “Suicide  Squadron.” 
This  force  operated  in  the  North  Sea 
from  June  to  November,  1918,  and 
laid  the  greatest  number  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  most  extensive  barrage  of 
mines.  Each  was  loaded  with  300 
pounds  of  T.  N.  T.  Fleet  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Inverness,  Scotland,  and 
at  Invergordon.  He  was  discharged 
March  19,  1919,  and  re-enlisted  in 
service. 

Hancock,  Leonard  W.,  enlisted  May  15, 
1916,  as  1st  class  yeoman.  Rating 
was  changed  and  he  was  given  charge 
of  five-inch  powder  magazine,  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  New  York,  and  went  over¬ 
seas  November  2,  1917.  He  was  in 
several  minor  engagements  with  sub¬ 
marines,  mostly  convoy  duty  and  pa¬ 
trol.  He  escorted  President  Wilson 
into  Brest,  France,  on  December  13, 
1918,  and  was  discharged  May  4, 
1920. 

Hanley,  John  Lee,  was  Sergeant  in 
Company  A.,  105th  Regiment,  27th 
Division,  at  Camp  Wadsworth.  He 
enlisted  in  the  71st  Regiment  on  July 


26,  1917,  and  went  overseas  May  18, 
1918.  He  fought  on  the  Hindenburg 
Line  from  September  29  to  30,  1918; 
La  Salle  River  October  17  and  18; 
Jonc  De  Mer  Ridge;  Vierstatt  Ridge; 
The  Knoll;  Dillemont  Farm;  St.  Mau¬ 
rice  River;  East  Poperinghe  and  in 
the  Dickebusch  Sector.  He  received 
citation  for  carrying  message  under 
heavy  fire  and  was  discharged  April 
1,  1919. 

Hendrickson,  Isaac,  was  drafted  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  1917,  and  sent  to  Camp  Upton 
as  corporal  in  Headquarters  Company 
302nd  Engineers,  77th  Division,  and 
went  overseas  March  29,  1918.  He 
fought  in  the  Baccarat  Sector;  Vesle 
Sector;  first  and  second  battles  of 
Meuse-Argonne,  and  was  discharged 
May  10,  1919. 

Hynes,  William  J.,  was  water  tender 
C.  P.  O.  He  enlisted  March  15, 
1917,  and  did  service  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  Guanatamo,  Cuba.  He 
went  overseas  in  May,  1917,  on  the 
U.  S.  Nebraska  and  served  until  it 
went  out  of  commission  in  July,  1920. 
He  patrolled  the  Atlantic  Coast,  made 
several  trips  to  France,  and  he  still 
is  in  service  on  the  U.  S.  S.  De¬ 
stroyer  Delphy  of  the  Pacific  fleet. 

Kurtz,  Frederick  John,  was  1st  class 
Private  in  Section  555,  U.  S.  A.  Am¬ 
bulance  Service.  He  went  overseas 
from  Camp  Crane  on  June  13,  1918, 
and  did  duty  at  the  front  from  Au¬ 
gust  until  November  11,  1918.  He 
fought  in  the  Piave  River  Battle 
from  October  26  to  November  3.  He 
was  on  duty  at  Cirvignand,  Austria, 
until  April  1,  1919,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  April  26,  1919.  He  received 
Citation  Italian  War  Cross  Piave 
River  Ribbon  with  silver  stir. 

Mantia,  Sylvester  La,  was  a  private  in 
Company  A.,  308th  Infantry,  77th 
Division  at  Camp  Upton,  and  went 
overseas  April  6,  1918.  He  fought  in 
the  Oisne-Aisne;  and  in  the  Argonne- 
Meuse,  and  was  discharged  March 
24,  1920 

Lathrop,  Harold  Maxfield,  enlisted  in 
Company  K.,  23rd  Infantry,  N.  Y. 
N.  G.,  October  19;  1914.  He  did 
duty  on  the  Mexican  Border  and 
Aqueduct.  He  was  made  Sergeant  K. 
10.6th  Infantry,  27th  Division,  and 
sent  to  Camp  Wadsworth  and  from 
there  overseas  on  May  10,  1918,  ar¬ 
riving  at  Brest,  May  24,  1918.  He 
fought  in  the  Dickebusch  Lake; 
Vierstraat  Ridge;  Mount  Kemmel; 
Belgium;  Hindenburg  Line  and 
France.  He  received  Citation  Spe¬ 
cial  Order  Number  86  “For  courage 
and  determination  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  Hindenburg  Line  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1918,  in  saving  the  life 
of  a  wounded  comrade  under  heavy 
shell  fire.”  He  was  killed  in  action 
September  27,  1918. 

Levy,  David,  was  a  private  in  the  27th 
Aero  Squad.  He  was  at  Camp  Up¬ 
ton,  Hancock  and  Stuart  and  went 
overseas  July  31,  1918.  He  fought 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  Defensive 
Sector  and  was  discharged  March 
29,  1919. 

Levy,  Joseph,  was  a  corporal  in  Com¬ 
pany  D.,  305th  Infantry, _  77th  Di¬ 
vision,  until  after  the  armistice.  He 
went  overseas  April  18,  1918,  and 
fought  in  the  Lorraine  Sector  De¬ 
fensive;  Oisne-Aisne  Advance  and 
Meuse-Argonne  Offensive.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  U.  S.  A.  General 
Hospital,  Buffalo,  August  31,  1919. 

Libby,  Edwin  Forrest,  enlisted  April 
7,  1917,  and  was  at  Camp  Wadsworth 
and  Fort  Hamilton.  He  went  over¬ 
seas  on  July  22,  1918,  as  Master  Gun¬ 
ner  Non-commissioned  Officers’  Staff, 
3rd  Battalion,  66th  Coast  Art.  Corps. 


He  put  in  one  month  intensive  train¬ 
ing  at  training  school  at  Limoges, 
France,  qualifying  as  Orienteur  Ser¬ 
geant  having  obtained  a  percentage 
of  96.2,  the  highest  mark  of  any  en¬ 
listed  man  in  this  course  and  school. 
He  was  discharged  in  March,  1919. 

Lippincott,  Walter  Maynard,  M.  D.,  en¬ 
listed  February,  1918,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  Captain  U.  S.  Army  on  March 
14,  1918.  He  served  at  Camp  Green- 
leaf,  Ga.;  Camp  Merritt,  N.  J.;  Rest 
Camp  Number  1,  Bordeaux,  France, 
Camp  for  Sanitary  Troops,  Camp 
Pontaneyen,  France,  Camp  Dix,  N. 
J.,  Coast  Defense,  Portland,  Me.  He 
went  overseas  November  12,  1918. 

He  was  Commanding  Officer  of  Hos¬ 
pital  Company,  Base  Hospital,  56th 
Camp,  Greenleaf,  Ga.,  Commanding 
Officer  of  Hospital  Company,  Evacua¬ 
tion  Hospital  29,  Camp  Greenleaf,  Ga., 
Sanitary  Officer  Battalion  3,  Medical 
Officers’  Training  Camp.  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  Medical  Replace¬ 
ment  Unit  No.  68  Surgical  Service, 
Base  Hospital  No.  9,  Chateaux, 
France.  Surgical  Service  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  114  and  Evacuation  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  20.  He  was  discharged  No¬ 
vember  5,  1920. 

Moran,  John  Ambrose,  was  1st  Ser¬ 
geant  of  Company  A.,  345,  Tank 
Corps  of  First  Army.  He  went  to 
Fort  Slocum  from  there  to  Fort 
Meyer  and  thence  overseas  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  1917.  He  fought  at  St. 
Mihiel  and  Argonne  Forest.  He  re¬ 
ceived  G.  S.  W.  on  bridge  of  nose, 
shrapnel  wound  in  right  arm  and  his 
Regiment  was  cited  four  times.  He 
was  discharged  April  14,  1919. 

Mueller,  Anthony,  was  a  private  in 
Company  G.,  106th  Regiment,  27th 
Division,  having  enlisted  July  7,  1917. 
He  was  sent  to  Camp  Wadsworth, 
Camp  Mills  and  Camp  Upton  and 
then  went  overseas  on  May  10,  1918. 
He  fought  in  Dixmude;  Vierstaat 
Ridge;  East  Poperinghe;  Hindenburg 
Line;  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne. 
He  was  wounded  and  discharged 
April  2,  1919. 

O’Rourke,  Frank,  Jr.,  was  a  private  in 
Company  D.,  11 1th  Regiment,  28th 
Division.  He  was  sent  to  Camps 
Upton  and  Devens,  and  went  over¬ 
seas  July  4,  1918.  He  fought  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  and  Thiersourt  Sec¬ 
tor,  and  was  discharged  May  4,  1919. 

Pickering,  _  Samuel  Hugh,  was  Chief 
Boatswain’s  Mate,  Naval  Militia,  4th 
Battalion,  5th  Division,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  and  did  Collier  Service  U. 
S.  N.  on  Atlantic  Coast.  He  was 
discharged  July  31,  1919. 

Popovich,  Anthony,  enlisted  April  12, 
1918,  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Upton 
and  from  there  went  overseas  on 
April  21,  1918.  He  fought  in  the 
Oisne-Aisne  Offensive;  Meuse-Ar¬ 
gonne  Offensive;  Baccarat  Sector  and 
Vesle  Sector  with  Battery  B.,  305th 
Field  Artillery,  77th  Division. 

Ronalds,  James  H.,  as  Corporal  in 
Company  E.  and  H.,  106th  Infantry, 
27th  Division,  _  did  State  duty  on 
Aqueduct,  Garrison,  N.  Y.  He  went 
overseas  May  10,  1918.  He  fought 
on  the  East  Poperinghe  Line;  Dicke¬ 
busch;  Vierstaat  Ridge;  Hindenburg 
Line;  La  Salle  River;  Jonc  De  Mer 
Ridge  and  St.  Maurice  River.  He 
was  discharged  April  2,  1919. 

Ronalds,  William  Alonzo,  served  on  the 
Mexican  Border  in  years  1916  and 

1917.  Pie  went  overseas  in  August, 

1918,  as  Captain  of  Company  F.,  54th 
Pioneer  Infantry,  attached  to  the  1st 
Army  Headquarters  in  Meuse-Ar¬ 
gonne  and  3rd  Army  Headquarters 
in  Germany.  He  fought  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  Offensive,  1st,  2nd 
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and  3rd  phases  during  September, 
October  and  November,  1918.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation  in  Germany  from  December, 
1918,  to  May,  1919,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  July  19,  1919. 

Sansome,  Camillo,  was  a  corporal  in 
Motor  Truck  Company  477,  419  Sup¬ 
ply  Train  A.  A.  S.  May  29,  1918, 
he  was  sent  to  Camp  Upton  and  from 
there  to  Camp  Johnson  and  went 
overseas  August  14,  1918.  He  was 
discharged  August  7,  1919. 

Simonson,  Charles  S.,  was  sent  to 
Camp  Merritt,  N.  J.,  on  January  8, 
1918,  as  first-class  private,  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  later  his  rating  was  changed 
to  male  nurse.  He  was  discharged 
September  24,  1919,  from  Camp  Dix, 
N.  J. 

Steers,  J.  Franklin,  was  Captain  C.  O. 
1st  Battalion,  22nd  Engineers,  1st 
Army,  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Sheri¬ 


dan,  Montgomery,  Ala.  He  went 
overseas  June  30,  1918,  and  he  fought 
in  the  St.  Mihiel,  Meuse-Argonne 
and  the  Toul  Sector.  He  was 
wounded  by  shell  at  Vauxbaum  Aug¬ 
ust  18,  1918,  and  discharged  August 
17,  1919. 

Thompson,  Walter  Henry,  was  first- 
class  private  Company  D.,  305th  Re¬ 
giment,  77th  Division.  He  was  sent 
to  Camp  Upton  and  thence  overseas 
April  12,  1918.  He  fought  in  the 
Baccarat,  Vesle,  Oisne-Aisne,  Meuse- 
Argonne  from  September  26  to  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  and  Meuse-Argonne  from 
October  31  to  November  2  and  was 
wounded.  He  was  on  board  the  U. 
S.  S.  Northern  Pacific  which  ran 
ashore  on  Fire  Island  January  1, 
1919.  He  was  discharged  April  2, 
1919. 

Voelker,  Albert  C.,  was  a  private  in 
Battery  E.,  59th  Artillery,  C.  A.  C., 


and  was  sent  to  Camp  Wadsworth 
from  where  he  went  overseas  in 
March,  1918.  He  fought  in  the  St. 
Mihiel,  Meuse-Argonne,  Defensive 
Sector,  and  was  discharged  January 
30,  1919. 

Voelker,  William  H.,  was  Master  En¬ 
gineer  Sr.  Grade,  Headquarters  Co., 
302  T.  C.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Hill, 
Va.,  and  from  there  went  overseas 
on  June  30,  1918.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  July  12,  1919. 

Woldowslcy.  Morris,  as  a  private  was 
Instructor  on  Tractors,  Detached 
Service,  Tractor  Art.  Number  4,  27th 
Division.  He  enlisted  October  30, 
1917,  and  was  stationed  at  Forts  Slo. 
cum,  Hamilton  and  Wadsworth  and 
from  there  was  sent  overseas  on  July 
14,  1918.  He  was  discharged  May 
17,  1919. 


The  local  Home  Defense  Unit  was  organized  on  April  23,  1917,  and  the  entire  personnel 
was  sworn  in  by  the  Sheriff  of  Nassau  county  as  Deputy  Sheriffs  on  June  17.  It  paraded 
passing  in  review  before  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  Mineola  in  July.  In  August  and  September 
the  Unit  was  assigned  to  guard  duty  to  assist  in  upholding  law  and  order  during  the  registration 
of  men  subject  to  draft.  The  company  was  on  duty  at  Lynbrook  for  two  days.  The  officers 
were :  Captain,  Philip  Stauderman ;  First  Lieutenant,  Hawley  C.  Slack ;  Second  Lieutenant, 
John  J.  Derrick. 


MANHASSET 


Manhasset  sent  about  130  boys  to  the  war,  of  whom  eleven  were  killed  and  one  was  reported 
missing.  The  townfolk  welcomed  the  soldiers  home  on  June  21,  1919,  Lakeville  and  Plandome 
assisting  in  the  ceremonies.  The  Manhasset  Board  of  Trade  took  up  the  arrangements,  George 
O.  Linkletter  being  chairman.  Thomas  O’Connell  headed  the  Welcome  Home  Committee.  Five 
of  his  brothers  were  in  the  service.  John  W.  Eagleson  served  as  secretary  of  the  Committee 
and  George  D.  Smith  was  treasurer.  At  the  request  of  Herbert  J.  Matthews,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  decorations,  every  dwelling  house  and  business  place  was  gay  with  flags. 

The  parade  was  led  by  a  procession  carrying  wreaths  in  honor  of  the  dead,  and  an  auto¬ 
mobile  carrying  the  colors'  and  a  service  flag.  After  the  band  came  the  fire  department ;  school 
children  with  floats  and  a  drum  corps ;  the  civic  societies  and  veterans  of  other  wars.  The 
returned  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  rode  in  decorated  automobiles. 

The  exercises  included  singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  placing  memorial  wreaths  and 
taps  by  Boy  Scout  buglers  and  addresses  by  Messrs.  O’Connell  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Quinn. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ricker  offered  prayer  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Redheffer  presented  certificates  to 
eleven  families  of  the  dead.  Francis  D.  Jackson  presented  medals  to  the  survivors.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Newbold  pronounced  the  benediction. 


THE  DEAD  WERE: 

John  H.  Rice,  James  T.  Gray,  Joseph 
L.  Hutchings,  Thomas  Shea,  Harold  T. 
Morley,  Navy,  George  R.  Walker, 
Charles  Morangello,  Varnack  Maclew- 
sky,  Joseph  Nowicki,  John  Fox,  Mor¬ 
rell  Smith. 

Daniel  Munyon  was  missing. 
GENERAL  LIST: 

Allen,  Ralph  B.,  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
77th  Division. 

Armstrong,  Frank,  was  in  the  Canadian 
forces. 

Balance,  Stanley,  was  in  the  Canadian 
army. 

Bedony,  Edward,  was  in  aviation. 

Clery,  Edward  D.,  was  a  naval  aviator. 
Craft,  Harry,  was  in  the  English  army. 
Dieckman,  John,  was  a  corporal  of 
marines. 


Dieckman,  Joseph,  was  a  corporal  in 
the  27th  Division. 

Dwyer,  Elmer,  was  a  corporal  in  the 
4th  Division. 

Donnelly,  John  H.,  was  a  sergeant  in 
the  165th  infantry. 

Fox,  Louis  H.,  Jr.,  was  a  sergeant  in 
the  61st  infantry. 

Forrester,  David,  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Sanitary  Corps. 

Hutchings,  Ernest,  was  a  sergeant  in 
the  77th  Division. 

Henderson,  William  A.,  was  a  corporal 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Kopp,  William  A.  J.,  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy. 

Kirchner,  August  W.,  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  Motor  Corps. 


Keegan,  Fred,  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
Motor  Corps. 

L’Hommedieu,  Clarence,  was  a  cor¬ 
poral  of  Motor  Transportation. 

Neisley,  Charles  M.,  Sr.,  was  a  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps. 

Neisley,  Charles  M.,  was  a  lieutenant 
of  Field  Artillery. 

O’Connell,  Charles  N.,  was  a  color  ser¬ 
geant  of  the  Supply  Ammunition 
Train. 

O’Connell,  John  B.,  was  a  sergeant  of 
aviation. 

Poole,  Sanford,  was  an  army  sergeant. 

Pulitzer,  Ralph,  Jr.,  was  Junior  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  naval  reserves. 

Sanborn,  F.  R.,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps. 
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Strong,  Joseph  R.,  was  a  sergeant  of 
the  40th  Engineers. 

Tweedy,  Richard,  was  a  corporal  in  the 
11th  Field  Artillery. 

Thompson,  Ruland,  was  an  ensign  in 
the  Navy. 


Trenholm,  Talifero,  was  a  corporal  of 
the  51st  Pioneers. 

Dine,  Howard  Van,  was  captain  in  the 
27th  infantry. 


Webb,  William  Seward,  was  a  Junior 
Lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
White,  Robert,  was  a  captain  of  En¬ 
gineers. 


MONTAUK 
Montauk  Training  Camp 

When  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  with  Germany  the  Montauk  was  one  of  the 
places  designated  for  training  and  enrollment  for  the  Eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  All  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-eight  desiring  to  enter  the  service  could  be  examind,  en¬ 
rolled  and  sworn  in  at  the  office  of  the  Naval  Reserve  at  Montauk  in  charge  of  Ensign  W.  A. 
Banjamin.  On  Saturday,  April  21,  a  Naval  Reserve  enrollment  part  of  New  York  Navy  Yard 
with  R.  B.  Roosevelt  in  command  made  Amagansett  his  headquarters,  which  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  patriotic  men  of  Easthampton,  Amagansett  and  Montauk  to  take  oath  of  service 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Mrs.  Herbert  Barnes  encouraged  the  enlistment  of  her  son,  Herbert,  and 
threw  open  the  entire  lower  floor  of  her  home  for  the  use  of  the  navy  boys.  Flags  were  every¬ 
where  in  evidence.  Eight  men  were  sworn  in  by  Lieutenant  Roosevelt,  and  at  the  same  time, 
Rev.  Clark  Duff,  of  Amagansett  offered  his  services  as  Chaplain  for  the  Naval  Reserve  on  the 
Eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  advised  that  his  services  would  be  accepted.  After  the  Naval 
Training  Station  at  Montauk  had  been  well  started,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  issued  an  order 
May  14,  1917,  stating  the  Montauk  Point  would  be  a  place  for  the  19th  and  20th  Field  Artillery. 
Recruits  from  New  York  were  sent  by  the  War  Department  to  Montauk  where  they  were  put 
in  among  the  regulars,  composing  the  regiment  which  had  been  doing  duty  on  the  Texas  Border. 

Aviation  Camp  at  Montauk 

The  Aviation  Camp  at  Montauk  was  situated  east  of  Fort  Pond  and  started  July  1,  1917, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  at  work.  The  Government  built  hangars  sufficiently 
large  to  house  one  dirigible  and  three  hydroplanes.  Upon  completion  the  Government  trans¬ 
ported  machines  for  training  aviators.  The  camp  had  its  own  power  plant  which  furnished 
street  lights  and  house  lights  for  all  the  buildings  of  the  camp.  The  camp  was  quite  complete. 
Even  a  wireless  station  which  was  situated  near  by  was  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

Home  Defense  League 

About  the  middle  of  April,  1917,  the  first  steps  toward  organizing  a  Home  Defense  Guard 
in  Easthampton  were  taken.  Enrollment  blanks  were  placed  in  the  store  of  Felix  Dominy  and 
Son  for  the  names  of  volunteers  for  the  Home  Defense  Guards.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Sherrill 
who  had  just  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy,  consented  to  drill  the  company 
during  his  vacation.  The  first  drill  was  held  on  the  Harriet  F.  Herrick  Playgrounds  on  Newton 
Lane,  April  30.  Men,  both  young  and  old,  thought  this  was  a  great  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty. 
The  first  night  for  drill  forty  men  reported.  It  was  laughable  at  first,  but  they  soon  “got  on” 
to  the  step  and  commands  and  before  long  were  drilling  like  regular  soldiers.  The  boys  drilled 
daily  at  five  o’clock  until  they  became  proficient. 

Patriotic  Rally 

Never  before  in  Easthampton  was  there  such  enthusiasm  displayed  for  patriotism,  as  on 
May  11,  1917,  when  a  mass  meeting  was  held  which  attracted  men  and  women  from  every 
quarter  of  Easthampton  Town.  If  Clinton  Hall  had  been  twice  its  present  capacity  it  would 
have  been  filled.  The  doors  were  opened  at  eight  o’clock  and  by  eight-fifteen  the  old  historical 
structure  was  packed  to  its  full  capacity.  The  ushers  were  compelled  to  turn  away  a  large 
number,  and  it  was  estimated  that  six  or  seven  hundred  attended  the  meeting. 
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The  Southampton  Band  led  the  crowd  to  the  hall  marching  from  the  Post  Office  through 
Main  Street. 

Chairman  N.  N.  Tiffany  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  Rev.  Norris  W.  Harkness  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  offered  the  prayer.  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner *”  was  then  sung 
by  the  entire  audience  and  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Honorable  Joseph  T.  Cashman, 
Lieutenant  Sherrill,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Gregory,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hedges. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wood,  Principal  of  Easthampton  High  School,  offered  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted :  Whereas  matters  of  gravest  concern  now  move  the  world,  and  whereas  we  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  concerted  action:  Be  it  hereby  resolved  that  a  general  committee  be  formed 
with  the  following  sub-committees:  Ways  and  Means;  Farms;  Garden;  Military;  Canning  and 
Evaporating;  Labor;  Publicity;  Children’s  Gardens;  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  be 
the  chairman  of  the  general  committee  with  power  to  appoint  members  of  all  committees,  which 
committees  should  act  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  our  nation  during  the  war. 

NORTHPORT 

Northport  organized  its  Red  Cross  in  May,  1917,  and  Mrs.  James  Cockcroft,  Chairman, 
gave  the  following  information  about  the  total  production  from  June,  1917,  to  October,  1919: 
Knitted  articles,  1,613;  refugee  and  hospital  garments,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four;  surgical 
dressings,  46,510;  comfort  bags,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Also  generous  contributions  of 
hospital  supplies  and  surgical  dressings  were  given  to  the  Northport  Society  for  Lending  Com¬ 
forts  to  the  Sick  and  to  the  Society  of  St.  Johnland  and  Huntington  Hospital. 

During  the  War  Fund  Drive  of  1917,  $6,483.44  was  subscribed  and  during  the  1918  drive 
$9,787.79. 

The  membership  January  1,  1918,  was  1,368.  During  the  summer  of  1918  an  entertainment 
was  given  by  Kate  Elinor  and  Sam  Williams,  which  netted  the  Northport  Branch  $1,000.  A 
fully  equipped  ambulance  was  given  to  the  A.  R.  C.  through  Northport  Branch  by  Mr.  and 
Airs.  J.  W.  Hiltman  and  was  in  action  on  the  Italian  front  for  many  months. 

The  Township  of  Huntington  took  a  noteworthy  part  in  the  National  Loans.  The  Bank 
of  Northport  gave  the  following  information:  First  Loan  $101,200;  Second  Loan  $205,500; 
Third  Loan  $418,300 ;  Fourth  Loan  $526,850 ;  Fifth  Loan  $394,200,  making  a  total  of  $1,646,050. 
As  Cold  Spring  Harbor  had  no  bank  its  loans  passed  through  the  Northport  Bank  and  Bank  of 
Huntington,  and  the  combined  amount  given  was  as  follows:  First  Loan  $116,800;  Second 
Loan  $511,000;  Third  Loan  $609,000;  Fourth  Loan  $1,023,000;  Fifth  Loan  $707,000;  total 
$2,966,800. 

The  women’s  committee  working  for  these  loans  collected  large  amounts.  The  Chairmen 
were  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Sammis,  Mrs.  Barclay  Ward,  Mrs.  Frank  Shadbolt,  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hess. 
A  total  of  $4,612,850  for  the  township  bespoke  the  loyalty  of  Huntington’s  people. 

The  report  of  the  Northport  Branch  of  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America  obtained  by 
Mrs.  Shadbolt  from  the  War  Relief  Headquarters,  New  York,  is  as  follows:  The  first  ship¬ 
ment  was  in  December,  1917,  and  during  that  year  1,368  articles  including  surgical  dressings, 
knitted  articles  and  garments  were  sent.  During  January  and  March,  1918,  the  Northport 
Branch  was  credited  with  4,046  articles;  from  April,  1918,  to  April,  1919,  5,497  articles;  from 
April,  1919,  to  April,  1920,  one  used  machine.  Total  number  of  articles  10,911. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  did  not  have  a  branch  of  Needlework  Guild,  but  for  many  years  there 
had  been  a  Sewing  Club  of  which  Mrs.  J.  W.  Willets  wrote  a  history  entitled  “Home  Defense 
War  Work  of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Sewing  Club.”  Prior  to  March,  1917,  the  Cold  Spring 
Home  Defense  League  was  organized  and  a  sewing  club  was  considered.  The  National  Flag 
given  by  the  Sewing  Club  was  presented  to  the  Company  by  Miss  Florence  L.  Jones,  who  had 
been  President  of  the  Club  for  about  twenty-five  years,  in  April  at  the  Casino.  Next  knitting 
for  the  Home  Defense  League  began. 
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